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£1 E confufion, which overfpred England after the murdér of the King, 


agitated the ruling party, as from the diffolution of all that authority, 

both civil and ecclefiaftical, by which the nation had ever been accul- 
tomed to be governed. Every man had framed the model of a republic; and, 
however new or fantaftical, he was eager of recommending it to his fellow citizens, 
or even of impofing it by force upon them. Every man had adjufted a fyftem of 
relicion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to him- 
felf; and being fotinded on fuppofed infpiration, not on any principles of human 
reafoning, had no means, befides cant and low rhetoric, by which it could recom- 
mend itfelf to others. The Levellers infifted on an equal diftribution of property 
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1649. 


proceeded, as well from the fpirit of refinement and innovation, which : tate of Eng- 


and, 
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Chap. I, and power, and difclaimed all dependance and fubordination. The Millenaciees 
u1649- oy Fifch-Monarchy-men required, ‘that government itfelf fhould be abolifhed, 
and all human powers be laid in the duft, in order to pave the way for the domi- 
nion of Chrift, whofe fecond coming on earth they fuddenly expected. ‘The 
Antinomians even infifted, that the obligations of morality apd natural law were 
fufpended, and that the elect, guided by an internal principle, more perfect and 
divine, were fuperior to the beggarly elements of juftice and humanity. A confi- 
derable party declaimed againft tythes and a hireling priefthood, and were re- 
folved, that the magiftrate fhould not fupport by power or revenue any ecclefi- 
aftical eftablifhment. Another party inveighed againft the law and its profefforss 
and’under pretext.of rendering more finple the diftribution of juftite, were de- 
firous of abolifhing the whole fyftem of Englifh jurifprudence, which feemed in- 
terwoven. with monarchical government. Even thofe among the Republicans, 
who adopted not fuch extravagancies, were fo intoxicated with their faintly cha- 
racter, that they fuppofed themfelves poffeffed of peculiar privileges ; and all pro- 
feffions, oaths, laws, and-engagements- had, in.a great meafure, loft their influ- 
ence overthem. The bands of fociety were every where loofened ; and the irre- 
gular paffions of men were encouraged by fpeculative principles, {till more unfociak 
and irregular. | 
Tue Royalifts, confifting of the nobles and more confiderable gentry, being 
degraded from their authority: and plundered of their property, were inflamed 
with the higheft refentment and indignation againft thofe ignoble adverfaries, who 
had reduced them to fubjection. “The Prefbyterians, whofecredit had firft fup- 
ported the arms of the Parliament, were enraged to find, that, by the treachery. 
or fuperior cunning of their affoctates, the fruits ofall their fuccefsful labors 
were ravifhed from them. The former party, from inclination and principle, 
zealoufly attached themfelves to the fon of their unfortunate Monarch, whofe 
memory they refpected, and whofe tragical death they deplored. The .latter caft 
their eyes towards the fame object ; but they had ftill many prejudices to over= 
come, many fears and jealoufies to be allayed, ’ere they. could cordially entertain 
thoughts of reftoring that family, whom they had fo grievoufly offended, and 
whofe principles they regarded with fuch violent abhorrence. 

Tue only folid fupport. of the republican independant faction, which, tho’ it 
formed fo {malla part of the nation, had violently ufurped the 
the whole, was a numerous army. of about fifty thoufand men. 
formidable from its difcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was aétuated by . 
a fpirit, that rendered it extremely dangerous to the affembly, which had affumed 
the command over it. Accuftomed to indulge every chimera in politics, every 


government of © 
But this army, 


frenzy 
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frenzy in religion, the foldiers;» knew little of the fubordination of citizens, and 
had only learned, from apparent neteffity, fome maxims of military obedience. 
And while they {till maintained, that all thofe enormous violations of law and 
equity, of which they had been guilty, were juftified by the fuccefs, with which 
providence had bleffed them; they were ceady to: break out into any new difor- 
der, where-ever they had the profpect of a like fanction and authority. 

Wuar alone gave fome poize and ftability to all thefe unfettled humors, was 
the great influence, both civil and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This 
man, fuited tothe age, in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally quali- 
fied to gain the affection and confidence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, and 
ridiculous in his character ; as to command their obedience. by. what was great, 
daring, and enterprizing. Familiar even to buffoonery with the meaneft fentinel, 
he never loft his authority : Tranfported to a degree of madnefs with religious ex- 
tafies, he never forgot the political purpofes, ‘to which they might ferve, Hating 
monarchy, while a fubject; defpifing liberty, while a citizen; tho’ he retained 
for a time all orders of men under.a feeming obedience to the Parliament ; he was 
fecretly paving the way, by artifice and courage, to his own unlimited authority. 

Tue Parliament, for fo we muft henceforth call a fmall and inconfiderable part 
of the houfe of Commons, having murdered their Sovereign with fo many appear- 
ing circumftances of folemnity and juftice, and fo much real violence and even 
fury, began to aflume more the air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little 
the narrow bottom, upon which they ftood. A few of the excluded and abfent 
members, fuch as were liable to leaft exception, they admitted ; but on condition, 
that they fhould fign an approbation of whatever had been done in their abfence 
with regard to the King’s trial: And fome of them were willing to acquire a fhare 
of power on fuch terms: The greateft part difdained to lend their authority to 
fuch apparent ufurpations. Some writs they iffued for new elections, where they 
hoped to haveintereft’enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. They 
named acouncil of ftate to the number of thirty eight, to whom all addrefles 
were made, who gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed the laws, 
and who digefted all bufinefs before it was introduced into Parliament.* They 
pretended to employ themfelves entirely in adjufting the laws, forms, and me- 
thods of a new reprefentative ; and as foon asthey fhould have fettled the nation, 

B 2 they 


* Their names were, the Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Salifbury, Lords Grey, Fair- 
fax, Lord Grey of Groby, Lord Lifle, Rolles, St. John, Wilde, Bradfhhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, 
Pickering, Maflam, Hafelrig, Harrington, Vane jun, Danvers, Armine} Mildmay, Conftable, 
Pennington, Wilfon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Heviningham, Wallop, Hutchinfon, 
Bond, Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones. 
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they profeffed their intention of ‘reftoring the power t 
they acknowleged, they had entirely derived it. 
Tue Commonwealth found every thing in 
tranquillity by the terror of their arms. ‘Foreign powers, 
themfelve:, had no leizure nor inclination to interpofe in the domeftic diffenfrons 
of this ifind. The young King, poor and neglected, living fometimes in Hol- 
land, forretimes in France, fometimes in Jerfey, comforted himfelf, amidit his 
prefent. dftrefles, with the profpect of better fortune. ‘The fituation alone of 
Scotland ind Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new Republic. 
Arter the fucceffive defeats of Montrofe and Hamilton, and the ruin of their 
parties, the whole authority in Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the 
rigid churchmen, that party which was moft averfe to the interefts of the royal 
family. Their enmity, however, againft the independants, who had prevented 
the long vithed for fettlement of Prefbyterian difcipline in England, carried then 
to embrace oppofite maxims in their political conduét. Tho’ invited. by the Eng- 
lifh Parliement to model their government into a republican form, they refolved 
ftill to adhere to Monarchy, which had ever prevailed in their country, and.which, 
by the exprefs terms of their Covenant, they were obliged to defend. They con- 
fidered befides, that as the property of the kingdom lay. chiefly in the hands of 
great farrilies, it would be difficult to eftablifh a Commonwealth, or, without fome 
chief maziftrate, invefted with royal authority, to preferve peace or juftice in the 
communty. The execution, therefore, of the King, againft which they, had al- 
ways protefted, having occafioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately 
proclaimed jhis fonand fucceffor, Charles the fecond; but upon condition ‘‘ of 
** his gcod behavior and Aric obfervance of the Covenant, and his entertaining no 
‘© other serfons about him but firch as were godly men and faithful to that obliga- 
6 ton.! Thefe unufual claufes, inferted:in the very firft acknowlegement of 
their Prince, fufficiently fhewed their intention of limiting extremely his authority. 
And theEnglith Commonwealth, having no pretext to interpofe in the affairs of 
that kingdom, allowed the Scotch, for the prefent, to take their own meafures in 


o the people, from whom, 


England compofed into a feeming 
occupied in wars among 


. fettling their government. 


Tue lominion, which: England claimed over Ireland, demanded more tmme- 
diately ticir efforts for fubduing that country. In order to convey a juft notion 
of Irifh affairs, it will be neceffary to look backwards fome years, and to relate 
briefly tofe tranfa&tions, which had paft during the memorable revolutions in 
Enelanc, When the late King agreed to that ceffation of arms with the Popifh 
rebels, which was become fo requifite, as well for the fecurity of the Irifh Protei= 
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tants as for promoting his interefts in England, the Parliament, in order to blacken 
his conduét, reproached him with favoring that odious rebellion, and exclaimed? 
loudly againft the terms of the ceffation. They even went fo far as to declare it 
entirely null and invalid, becaufe finifhed without their confent ; and to this de- 


claration the Scotch in Ulfter, and the Earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great 


authority in Munfter, proftffed to adhere. By their means, the war wasftill kept 
alive; but 2s the dangerous diftractions in England hindered the Parliarrent from 
fending any confiderable affiftance to their allies in Ireland, Inchiquin entered into 


an accommodation with Ormond, whom the King had created Lord Lieutenant: 


of that kingdom, ‘This latter nobleman, being a native of Ireland and a perfon 


endowed with great prudence and virtue, formed afcheme for compofing the dif-, 


orders of his country, and for engaging the rebel Irifh to fupport. the caufe of 
his royal mafter. There were many circumftances, which ftrongly invited the 
Irifh to embrace the King’s party. The maxims of that Prince had aways led 


him to give a reafonable indulgence to the Catholics thro’out all his dcminions 3. 


and one chief ground of that enmity, which the Puritans profeffed agiinit him, 
was this tacite toleration, The Parliament, even when unprovoked, had ever 
menaced the Papifts with the moft rigid reftraint, if not a total extirpation ; and 
immediately after the commencement of the Irifh rebellion, they put to fale the 
whole eftates of the rebels, and had engaged the public faith for transfering them 
to the adventurers, who had already advanced money upon that condition. The 
fuccefs, therefore, which the arms of the Parliament met with at Nafeby, ftruclx 
a juft terror into the Irth and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compofed of 


deputies from all the Catholic counties and cities, to: conclude a peace with the: 
Marquefs of Ormond.* They profeffed to return to their duty and dlegiance, . 


engaged to furnifh ten thoufand men for the fupport of the King’s authority in 


England, and were contented with ftipulating, in return, indemnity for their rebel- - 


lion and toleration of their religion. 


Ormonp. not doubtirg but-a peace, fo advantageous and even necefliry to.the’ 


Irith, would be ftrictly obferved, advanced with a fmall body of troozs to Kul- 


kennyy in order to: concert meafures for:common defence with his sew allies. 
The Pope had fent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Etalian; and this man, 


whofe conimiffion'empowered him to direct the fpiritual concerns of the Jrifh, . 
was emboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to affyme the chief authority 


in the civil government. Forefee‘ng that.a general fubmiffion to the Lord Licu- 
tenant would put an end to his own influence, he confpired with Owen Oneal, 
who commanded the native Irith in Ulfter, and who bore a great jealoufy to Pref- 
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ton; the General chiefly trufted by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, thefe 
two malcontents fecretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Ormond, 
who remained in fecurity, trufting to the pacification fo lately concluded with the 
rebels: He received intelligence of their treachery, made his retreat with great 
celerity and conduct, and fheltered his {mall army in Dublin and the other forti- 
fied towns, which ftill remained in the hands of the Proteftants. 

The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, was not contented with 
this violation of treaty. He fummoned an affembly of the clergy at Waterford, 
and engaged them to declare againft that pacification, which the civil council had 
concluded with their lawful fovereign. He even thundered out a fentence of ex- 
communication againft all thofe who fhould adhere to a peace, fo prejudicial, as 
he pretended, to the Catholic religion ; and the deluded Irifh, terrified with his 
fpiritual menaces, ranged themfelves every where on-his fide, and fubmitted to his 
authority. Without feruple, he carried on war againft the Lieutenant, and 
threatened with a fiege the Proteitant garrifons, which were, all of them, very ill 
provided for defence. 

MEaNwHILeE, the unfortunate King was neceffitated to take fhelter in the Scotch 
army ; and being there reduced to clofe confinement, and fecluded from all com- 
merce with his friends, defpaired, that his authority, or even his liberty, would 
be reftored to him. He fent orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himéelf, 
rather to fubmit to the Englifh than the Irifh rebels; and accordingly the Lord 
Lieutenant, being reduced to the laft extremity, delivered up Dublin, Tredah, 
Dundalk, and other garrifons to Colonel Michael Jones, who took poffeffion of 
them in the name of the Englifh Parliament. Ormond himfelf went over to 
England, was admitted to the King’s prefence, received a grateful acknowlege. 
ment for all his paft fervices, and during fome time lived in tranquillity near Lon- 
don. But being banifhed, along with the other Royalifts, to a diftance from that 
city, and feeing every event turn out unfortunately for his royal mafter, and 
threaten him with a cataftrophe ftill more direful, he thought proper to retire into 
France, where he joined the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

In Ireland, during thefe tranfactions, the authority of the nuncio prevailed 
without control among all the Catholics; and by his indifcretion and infolence he 
foon made them repent of the power, with which they had ertrufted him. Pru- 
dent men likewile were fenfible of the total deftru€tion, which was hanging over 
the nation from the Englifh Parliament, and faw no reffource nor fafety but in 
giving {upport to the declining authority of the King. The Earl of Clanricarde, 
a nobleman of a very antient family, a perfon too of great merit, who had ever 


preferved his loyalty, was fenfible of the ruin which threatened his country- 
8 


men, 
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men, and was refolved, if poffible, to prevent it. He fecretly formed a combi- 
nation among the Catholics; he entered into.a correfpondence with Inchiquin, 
who preferved great authority over the Proteftants in Munfter; he attacked the 
nuncio, whom he chaced out of the ifland; and he fent to Paris a deputation, 
who invited the Lord Lieutenant to return and take poffeffion of his government. 
Ormonp on his arrival in Ireland found the kingdom divided into many factions, 
among whom either open war or fecret enmity prevailed. The authority of the 
Englith Parliament was eftablifhed in Dublin, and the other towns, which he him- 
felf had delivered into their hands. Oneale maintained his creditin Ulfter; and 
having entered into a fecret correfpondence with the parliamentary generals, was 
more intent on fchemes for his own perfonal fafety than anxious for the preferva- 
tion of his country or religion, The other Irifh, divided betwixt their clergy, 
who were averfe to Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached to him, were 
very uncertain in their motions and feeble in their meafures. The Scotch in 


the North, enraged, as well as their other countrymen, againft the ufurpations of 


the Sectarian army, profeffed their adherence to the King ; but were ftill hindered 
by many prejudices from entering into a cordial union with his Lieutenant. 
All thefe diftracted councils and contrary humors checked the progrefs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to maintain their ground againft him.. 
The Englifh army, while employed in fubduing the revolted Royalifts, in reducing: 
the Parliament to fubjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of their 
fovereign, totally neglected the fupply of Ireland, and allowed Jones and the forces 
in Dublin to remain in the utmoft weaknefs and neceffity. But the lieutenant, 
having at laft, with much difficulty, affembled an army of 16000 men, advanced 
wpon the Eneglifh garrifons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was delivered 
up by the garrifon, who mutinied againft their governor. Tredah, Neury, and: 
other forts were taken. Dublin was threatned with a fiege; and the affairs of the 
lieutenant appeared in fo profperous a condition, that the young King entertained 
thoughts of coming in perfon into. Ireland. 


Tue Englifh ftate being brought to fome tolerable appearance of fettlement,. 
men began to. caft their eyes towards the neighbouring ifland. During the conteft 
of the two parties, the government of Ireland had remained a great cbject of in- 
trigue ; and the Prefbyterians endeavoured to obtain the lieutenancy for Waller, the 
Independants for Lambert. After the execution of the King, Cromwel himfelf 
began to afpire to a command, where fo much glory, he faw, might be won, and fo: 
much authority acquired. In his abfence, he took care to have his name propofed 
to the council of {tate,; and both friends and enemies concurred immediately to vote 

him. 
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The former fufpeéted, that the matter had not been 


propofed merely by chance, without his own concurrence; the latter defired to re 
move him to a diftance, and hoped, during his abfence, to gain the afcendant over 
Fairfax, whom he had fo. long blinded by his hypocritical profeffions. ‘Cromwel 
himfelf, when informed of his election, feigned furprize, and pretended at firlt to 
hefitate with regard to the acceptance of the command, And Lambert, either 
deceived by his diffimulation, or, in his turn, feigning to be deceived, {till comet: 
nued, notwithftanding this difappointment, his friendhhip and connexions with 
Cromwel. 

Tur new Lieutenant immediately applied himfelf with his wonted vigilance to 
make preparations for his expedition. Many diforders ir England it behoved him 
previoufly to compofe, All, places were full of danger and inquietude. Tho’ 
men, aftonifhed with the fuccefies of the army, ‘remained in feeming tranquillity, 
fymptoms of the higheft difcontent every where appeared. ‘The Englifh, long 
accuftomed to a mild government, and unacquainted with diMimulation, could not 
conform their fpeech and countenance to the prefent necelity, or pretend attach- 
ment to a form-of government, which they regarded with fuch violent abhorrence, 
It was requifite to change the magiftracy of London, and cegrade, as well as punifh, 
the mayor and fome of the aldermen, before the proclamation for the abolition of 
Monarchy could -be publifhed in the city, An engagemert being framed to fupport 
the Commonwealth without King or Houfe of Peers, the army were with fome diffi- 
culty-brought to fubferibe it; but tho’ it was impofed upon the ref{t of the nation 
under fevere penalties, no lefs than the putting all refufers out of the protection of 
Jaw; fuch obftinate reluctance was obferved in the people, that even the imperious 
Parliament were obliged to defift from it.. The fpirit of Fanaticifm, by which that 
affembly had at firft been ftrongly fupported, was now turned, in a great meafure, 
againft them. The pulpits, being chiefly filled with Prefbycerians, or difguifed 
Royalifts, and having been long the fcene of news and pclitics, could by no penal- 
ties be reftrained from declarations, unfavorable to the eftablifhed government. 
‘Numberlefs were the extravagances, which broke out among the people. Everard, 
a‘difbanded foldier, having preached that the time was now come when the com- 
smunity of goods would be renewed among Chriftians, led out his followers to take 
pofftflion of the land ; and being carried before the Geneal, he refufed to falute 
him ; ‘becaufe he was but his fellow creature*. What feemed more dangerous: 
‘The army itfelf was infected with like humors*}. Tho’the Levellers had for a 

time 


him into that mportant office : 


* Whitlock. ) 

+ The following inftance-of extravagance is given by Walker, in his Hiftory of Independancy, 
part II, p. 152. About this time, there came fix foldiers into the jarifh church of Walton upon 
Thames, 
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time been fuppreffed by the audacious {pirit of Cromwel, they fill continued. te 
propagate their doctrines among the private men and inferior officers, who pre- 
tended a right to be confulted, .as before, in the adminiftration of the Common- 

wealth. They now prattifed againft their officers the fame leffon, which they had 
been taught againft the Parliament. They framed a remonftrance, and fent five 
agitators to prefent it to the General and council of war: Thefe were cafhiered with 
ignominy by fentence of a court-martial. One Lockice, having carried his fedi- 
tion farther, was fentenced to death ; but this punifhment was fo far from quelling 
the mutinous fpirit, that above a thoufand of his companions fhowed their. ad- 
herence to him, by atteiding his funeral, and wearing in their hats black ‘and fea- 
erecn ribbons by way of favors. About four thoufand affembled at Burford under 
the command of Thonfon, a man formerly condemned for fedition by a court- 
martial, but pardoned by the General. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairfax 
and Cromwel, fell upon them while unprepared for, defence, and feduced by 
the appearance of a tresty.. Four hundred were taken prifoners: Some of them 


capitally punifhed: The reft pardoned: And this tumultuous fpirit, tho’ it 


Thames, near twilight ; Mr. Faucet, the preacher there, not having till then ended his fermon. One 
of the foldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, anda candle burning in it, and in the other hand four candles 
not lighted.. He defired the parifhiongrs to ftay a while, faying he had a meflage from God unto them, 

d thereupon offered to go mto the pulpit. But the people refufing to give him leave fo to do, or to 
tay 3 in the church, he went isto the church-yard, and there told them, that he had a vifion wherein 
he had received.a command fom God to deliver his will unto them, which he was to deliver, and they 
to receive upon pain of damnation ; confifting of five lights. (1) **' That the fabbath was abolifhed as 
<< unneceflary, Jewith, and nerely ceremonial. And here (quoth. he) I fhould put out the firft light, 
<< but the wind is fo high I annot kindle it. (2) That tythes are abolifhed as Jewifh and ceremonial, 
«<a great burthen to the Saints of God, and a difcouragement of induiftry and tillage. And here I 
<< fhould put out my fecond light, &c. (3) That minifters are abolifhed as Antichriftian, and of no 
‘< longer ufe now Chrifthimelf defcends into the hearts of his faints, and his Spirit enlighteneth them 
<¢ with revelations and infpitations. And here I fhould put out my third light, &c. (4) Magittrates 
are abolifhed.as ufelefs nov that Chrift himfelf is in purity amongit us, and hath ereted the kingdom 
of the faints upon earth. befides, they are tyrants, and opprefiors of the liberty of the faints, and tye 
«¢ them to laws and ordinances, mere human inventions: And here I fhould put out my fourth light, 
“<o&e. . (5) Then ‘putting his hand into his-pocket, and pulling out a little Bible, he fhowed it open 
to:the- people, faying, Hee is a book you have in great veneration, confifting of two parts, the old 
«¢ and new Teftament I maft.tell you it is abolifhed; it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for 
babes: But now Chrift is in glory amongft us, and imparts a farther meafure of his fpirit to his faints 
«* than thiscan afford.“ I-an commanded to burn it before your face. ‘Then putting out the candle 
he faid; and here’ my fifth light is extinguifhed,” It-became a pretty common doétrine at that time, 
that it was onworthy of a Chiftian man topay-rent to his fellow creatures ; and landlords were obliged 
to ufe all the penalties of lay againit, their tenants, whofe confcience was fcrupulous. 
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ftill lurked fecretly in the army, and broke out from time to time, feemed for the 


prefent to be fupprefied. 

Peritions framed in the fame fpirit of oppofition were prefented to the Parlia- 
ment by licutenant-colonel Lilburn, the perfon who, for difperfing feditious pamph- 
lets, had formerly been treated with fuch feverity by the Star Chamber. His liberty 
was at this time as ill relifhed by the Parliament, and he was thrown into prifon, 
as a promoter of fedition and diforder in the Commonwealth. The women ap- 
plied by petition for his releafe ; but were now defired to mind their houfehold 
affairs, and leave the government of the ftate to the men. From all quarters, the 
Parliament were harraffed with petitions of a very free nature, which ftrongly {poke 
the fenfe of the nation, and proved how ardently all men longed for the reftoration 
of their laws and liberties. Even in a feaft, which the city gave to the Parlia- 
ment and Council of State, it was efteemed a requifite precaution, if we may credit 
Walker and Dugdale, to fwear all the cooks, that they would ferve nothing but 
wholefome food to them. Such perpetual terrors hang over tyranny and injuttice | 


Tue laws of high-treafon the Parliament judged it neceflary to enlarge beyond 
thofe narrow bounds, within which they had been confined during the monarchy. 
They even comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, tho’ fruftrated; crimes, 
which few civilized ftates ever punifhed with fuch feyerity. To affirm the prefent 
government to be an ufurpation, to affert that the Parliament or council of ftate 
were tyrannical or illegal, to endeavor the fubverting their authority or ftirring up 
{edition againft them; thefe offences were declared to be high-treafon. The power 
of imprifonment, of which the petition of right had bereaved the King, it was 
now found requifite to reftore to the Council of State ; and all the jails of England 
were filled with men whom the jealoufies and fears of the ruling party had repre- 
fented as dangerous*. The taxes, continued by the new government, and which, 
being unufual, were efteemed heavy, encreafed the general il! will under which it la- 
bored. Befides the cuftomsand excife, ninety thoufand pounds a month were levied 
on land for the fubfiftance of the army. The fequeftrations and compoflitions of the 
Royalifts, the fale of the crown lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, tho? 
they yielded immenfe fums, were not fufficient to fupply the vaft expences, and, 
as was fufpected, the great depredations, of the Parliament and of their creatures. 

Amipsr all jthefe difficulties and difturbances, the fteddy mind of Cromwel 
without confufion or embarrafiment, ftill purfued its purpofe. While he was ods 
lecting an army of twelve thoufand men in the weft of England, he fent to Ireland: 
under Reynolds and Venables, a reinforcement of four thoufand horfe and fens: 
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in order to. ftrengthen Jones, and.enable him to defend himfelf againft the marquefs Chap. I, 
of Ormond, who lay at Finglafs and began to threaten Dublin, Inchiquin, with — 16491 

a feparate body, having taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarrell 

who ferved under Oneale, and to young Coot who commanded fome. parliamentary 

forces.. After he had joined his troops to the main army, with whom, for fome 

time, he remained united, Ormond paffed the river Liffy, and took poft at Rath- 

minestwo miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing the fiege of that city. In 

order to cut off all farther fupply from Jones, he had begun the reparation of an 

old fort, which lay at the gates of Dublin ; and being exhaufted with continual 

fatigue for fome days, he had retired to reft, after leaving orders to keep his forces 

ander arms. He was fuddenly awaked with the noife of firing , and ftarting from 2d of Augutt. 
his bed, faw every thing already in tumult and confufion. Jones, an excellent 

officer, formerly a lawyer, had fallied out with the reinforcement newly arrived ; 

and attacking the party employed in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, pur- 

{ued the advantage, and fell in with the army, which had neglected Ormond’s 

orders. ‘Thefe he foon threw into diforder ; put them to flight, in fpite of all the 

efforts of the Lord-Lieutenant ; chaced them off the field; feized all their tents, 

baggage, ammunition; and returned victorious to Dublin, after killing three Siege of Dub- 
thoufand men, and taking above two thoufand prifoners. hin railed, 


Tus lofs, which threw fome blemifh on the military character of Ormond, was 
irreparable to the royal caufe. That numerous army, which, with fo much pains 
and difficulty, the Juieutenant had been collecting for more than a year, was diffipated 
‘1. amoment. Cromwel foon after arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed 
with mighty fhouts and rejoicings. He haftened immediately to Tredah, ‘That 
town was well fortified ; and Ormond had thrown into it a good earrifon of three 
thoufand men, under Sir Arthur Afton, an officer of reputation, He expected 
that Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, would firft be attempted by 
Cromwel, and he was willing to employ the enemy fome time in that fiege, while 
he himfelf fhould repair his broken forces. But Cromwel knew the importance 
of difpatch. Having made a breach, he ordered a general affault. Tho’ twice September. 
repulfed with great lofs, he renewed the attack, and himfelf, along with Ireton, 
led on his men. All oppofition was overborne by the furious valor of the troops. 
The town was taken fword in hand ; and orders being ifiued to give no quarter, a 
cruel flaughter was made of the garrifon. Even a few, who were faved by the 
foldiers, fatiated with blood, were next day miferably butchered by orders from 
the General. One perfon alone of the whole garrifon efcaped to be a mefienger of 
this univerfal havoc and deftruétion, ‘About thirty were fold flaves to Barbadoes. 
C2 CROMWEL 
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CromweEL pretended by this fevere execution to retaliate the cruelty of the Irifh 
maftacre: But he well knew, that almoft the whole garrifon was Englifhs and his 
juftice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garrifons from refift- 
ance. His policy, however, had the defired effect. Having led the army without 
delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. The earrifon after a flight de- 
fence offered to capitulate; but before they obtained a ceffation, they imprudently 
neglected their guards; and the Englifh army rufhed in upon them. The fame fe- 
verity was exercifed as at Tredah. | , 

Every town, before which Cromwel prefented himfelf, now opened its gates 
without refiftance. Rofs,. tho’ ftrongly garrifoned, was furrendered by lord Vaffe. 
Having taken Eftionage ; Cromwel threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made 
himfelf mafter of Paflage.and Carric. Owen Oneale fubmitted at difcretion, and 
foon afterwards died. The Englifh had no difficulties to encounter but what arofe 
from fatigue and the advanced feafon. Fluxes.and contagious diftempers crept in 
among the foldiers, who perifhed in great numbers. Jones himfelf, the brave 
eovernor of Dublin, died at Wexford... And Cromwel had fo far advanced with 
his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, either to fubfift in the enemies 
country, or retreat to his own garrifons. But while he was in thefe ftraits, Corke, 
Kinfale, and all the Englifh garrifons in Munfter deferted to him, and opening 
their gates refolved to fhare the fortunes of their victorious countrymen. 


Tuts defertion of the Englifh put an end entirely to Ormond’s authority, which 
was already much diminifhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah and Wexford. 
The Irifh, actuated by national and ‘religious prejudices, could no longer be kept 
in obedience by’a proteftant governor, who was ‘fo unfuccefsful in ‘all his’ enter- 
prizes. The clergy renewed their excomminications againft ‘him and his adherents, 
and added the terrors of fuperftition to thofe arifing from a victorious enemy. 
Cromwel, having received a reinforcement from England, again took: the field 
early in the fpring, After a fiege, he made himfelf mafter of Kilkenny, the only 
place where he met with any vigorous refiftance. ‘The whole frame of the Irith 
union being. in a manner diffolved, Ormond, foon after, left the iffand, and ‘dele- 
gated his authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs fo defperate ‘as to admit of 
no remedy. ‘The Irifh were glad to embrace banifhment as a refuge. Above 
40,000 men paffed into foreign fervice ; and Cromwel, pleafed ‘to free the ifland 
from enemies, who never could be cordially reconciled to the Englith, gave them 
Tull liberty and leifure for their embarkation, 
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Wuite Cromwel proceeded with fuch uninterrupted fuccefs in Ireland, which in 
the fpace of nine months he had almoft entirely fubdued, fortune was preparing for 
him a new fcene of victory and triumph in Scotland. Charles was at the Hague, 
when Sir Jofeph Douglas brought him intelligence, that he was proclaimed King by 

the Scotch parliament. At the fame time, Douglas informed him of the hard con- 

ditions annexed to the proclamation, and damped extremely that joy, which might 
arife from his being recognized fovereign in. one of his kingdoms. Charles too 
confidered, that thofe who pretended to acknowlege his title, were at that very 
time in actual rebellion againft his family, and would be careful to intruft very 
litte authority into his hands, and fcarcely would afford him perfonal liberty and 
fecurity.. As the profpect of affairs in Ireland was at that time very promifing, 
he intended rather.to try his fortune in that kingdom, from which he expected 
more dutiful fubmiffion and ebedience, 

Mean while he found it expedient to depart from Holland. The poeple in the 
United Provinces were much.attached to his intereft. Befides his connexion with the 
family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by the populace, all men regarded 
with compaffion, his helplefs. condition, and expreffed the utmoit abhorrence againft 
the murder of his father; adeed, to which nothing, they thought, but the utmoft 
rage of fanaticifm and faction could have impelled the Parliament. But tho’ the 
public.in general bore a great favor to the King, the States were uneafy at his. pre- 
fence.. hey dreaded the Parliament, fo AY ag by their power, and fo. pro- 
{perous in all their enterprizes. Sih apprehended the moft precipitant refolutions 
from men of fuch violent and haughty, difpofitions. And after the murder of Do- 
riflaus, they found it ftill more requifite to fatisfy the Englifh Commonwealth, by 

removing the King at a diftance from them. 
» Doristavs, tho’ a native of Holland, had lived long in England ; and being 
employed as affiftant;to the high court of juftice, which condemned the King, he 
had rifen to great credit and favor with the ruling party. They fent him envoy into 


Holland ; but no fooner had he arrived at the Hague, than. he was fet upon by - 


fome royalifts, chiefly retainers te Montrofe. . They rufhed into the room, where 
he was fitting with fome.company ; drage*d him from the table ; put him to.death 
as the firft victim to their murder’d fovereign;. very leifurely and peaceably fepa- 
rated; and tho’ orders were iffued by the magiftrates to arreft them, thefe were 
executed with fuch flownefs and reluctance, that the criminals had, all of them, 
opportunity to-make their efcape. ; 

CrarvEs, having pafs’d fome time at Paris, where no affiftance was given him, 


and even few civilities were paid him, made. his retreat.into Jerfey, where his au- 
thority 
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thority was ftill acknowleged. Winram, laird of Liberton, came to him as deputy 
formed him of the conditions, to 


From the committee of eftates in Scotland, and ini ? 
d to the exercife of his 


which he muft neceffarily fubmit before he could be admitte 
were never impofed by fubyects upon their 


ly to decline, and the King 
he gave a civil anfwer to 
da, in order to enter into 


authority. Coriditions, more fevere, 
fovereign ; but as the affairs of Ireland began extreme 
found it no longer fafe to venture himfelf in that ifland, 
Winram, and defired commiffioners to mect him at Bre 
a treaty with regard to thefe conditions. 

Tur earls of Caffilis and Lothian, the lord Burley, the laird of Liberton and 
other commiffioners arrived at Breda; but without any power of treating: The King 
mutt fabmit without referve to the terms impofed upon him. The terms were, 
That he fhould iffue a proclamation, banifhing from court all excommunicated 
perfons, that is, all thofe, who either under Hamilton or Montrofe, had ven- 
tured their lives for his family ; that no Englifh fubject, who had ferved 
againft the Parliament, fhould be allowed to approach him ; that he fhould bind 
himfelf by his royal promife to take the covenant ; that he fhould ratify all acts 
af Parliament, by which Prefbyterian government, the directory of worfhip, con- 
feffion of faith and catechifm are enjoined ; and that in civil affairs he fhould govern 
himfelf entirely according to the direction of Parliament, and in ecclefiaftical ac- 
cording to that of the aflembly. Thefe propofals, the commuffioners, after paffing 
fome time in fermons and prayers, in order to mark the more determined refolu- 
tion; very folemnly delivered to the King. 

Tue King’s friends were extremely divided with regard to the part, which he 
fhould aét in this critical conjunéture. Moft of his Englifh counfellors diffaded 
him from accepting conditions, fo difadvantageous and difhonorable. They faid,, 
that the men, who now governed Scotland, were the moft furious and bigotted of 
that party, which, notwithftanding his gentle government, had firft excited a re- 
bellion againft the late King ; after the moft unlimited conceflions, had renewed 
their rebellion, and ftopt the progrefs of his victories ; and after he had entrufted 
his perfon with them in his uttermoft diftrefs, had bafely fold him, along with their 
own honor, to his barbarous enemies: ‘That they had as yet fhown no marks of re~ 
pentance, and even in the terms, which they now propofed, difplayed the fame antimo= 

narchical principles, and the fame jealoufy of their Sovereign, by which they had ever 
been a@tuated : That nothing could be more difhonorable, than that the King, in 
his firft enterprize, fhould facrifice, merely for the empty name of royalty, thofe 
principles, for which his father had died a martyr, and in which he himfelf had been 
ftrictly educated ; That by this hypocrify he might lofe the Royalifts, who alone 
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were fincerely attached to him; but never would gain the prefbyterians, who were 
averfefrom his family and his caufe, and would afcribe his compliance merely to po- 
litics and neceffity : —That the Scots had refufed to give him any affurances of their 
intending to reftore him tothe throne of England ; and could they even be engaged 
to make fuch an attempt, it had fufficiently appeared, by the event of Hamilton’s 
engagement, how unequal their force was to fo great an enterprize: That on the 
firft check, which they fhould receive, Argyle and his partizans would lay hold of 
the quickeft expedient for reconciling themfelves to the Englith parliament,and would 
betray the King, as they had done his father, into the hands of his enemies: And 
that, however defperate the royal caufe, no maxims of prudence could juftify him 
in facrificing his honor for no other purchafe than to endanger his life or liberty. 


Tue Earl of Laneric, now Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
others of that party, who had been banifhed. their country for the late engage- 
ment, were then with the King ; and being defirous of returning home in his re- 
tinue, they joined the opinion of the young Duke of Buckingham, and very ear- 
neitly prefied him to accept the conditions, required of him. It was urged, that 
nothing would more gratify the King’s enemies than to fee him fall into the fnare 
laid for him, and by fo fcrupulous a nicety leave the poffeffion of his dominions 
to thofe who defired but a pretext for excluding him: That Argyle, not daring 
{o far to oppofe the bent of the nation as to throw off all allegiance to his fovereign, 
had embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to make Charles dethrone him- 
felf, and refufe a kingdom, which was offered him: That it was not to be doubted 
but the fame national fpirit, affifted by Hamilton and his party, would ftill rife 
higher in favor of their Prince after he had intrufted himfelf to their fidelity, and 
would much relax the rigor of thofe conditions, now impofed upon him: That 
whatever might be the prefent intentions of the ruling party, they muft unavoi- 
dably be engaged in a war with England, and mutt accept the affiftance of the 
King’s friends of all parties, in order to fupport themfelves againft a power, fo 
much fuperior: That however a fteddy, uniform condué might have been fuitable 
to the advanced age and {trict engagements of the late King, no one would throw 
any blame on a young Prince for complying with conditions, which neceffity had 
€xtorted from him: That even the rigor of thofe principles, profeffed by his fa- 
ther, tho’ with fome it had exalted his character, had been extremely prejudicial 
to his intereft; nor could any thing be more ferviceable to the royal caufe than to 
give all parties room to hope for more equal and more indulgent maxims of g0- 
vernment : And that where affairswere reduced to fo defperate a condition, dan- 
gers ought little to be regarded; and the King’s honor lay rather in fhowing fome 
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and aGivity than in determining ftrictly among theo- 


early fymptoms of courage 
hich, it might be fappofed, he was, 4s yet, very little 


logical controverfies, with w 
acquainted, 

THese arguments, feconded by the advice of the Queen and the Prince of 
Orange, the King’s brother in law, who both of them efteemed it ridiculous to 
refufe a kingdom, merely from regard to epilcopacy> had great influence on 
Charles. But what chiefly determined him to comply was the account brought 
him of the fate of Montrofe, who, with all the circumftances of rage and con- 
tumely, had been put to death by his zealous countrymen. Tho’ in this inftance 
the King faw more evidently the furious fpirit, by which the Scotch were actuated, 
he had now no farther refiource, and was obliged to grant whatever was demanded 


of him. 
Montrose, having lai 
retired into France, and contrary to 


d down his arms at the command of the late King, had 
his natural difpofition, lived for fome time 


inactive at Paris. He there became acquainted ~with the famous Cardinal de Retz; 
and that penetrating judge celebrates him in his metnoirs as one of thofe heroes, 
of whom there are no longer any remains in the world, and who are only to be 
met with in Plutarch, Defirous of improving his martial genius, he took a 
journey to Germany, was extremely carefied by the Emperor, received the rank 
‘ff Marefchal, and propofed to levy a regiment for the Imperial fervice. “While 
employed for that purpofe in the Low Countries, he heard of the tragical death of 
the King; and at the fame time received from his young mafter a renewal of his 
commiftion of Captain General in Scotland*. His ardent and daring fpirit needed 
but this authority to put him in action. In Holland and the north of Germany 
he gathered followers, whom his great reputation allured to him. The King of 
Denmark and Duke of Holftein fent him fome finall fupplies of money: ‘The 
Queen of Sweden Girnithed him with arms: The Prince of Orange with fhips: 
And Montrofe, haftening his enterprize, left the King’s agreement with the Scotch 
fhould make him revoke his commiffion, fet out for the Orkneys with about 
oft of them Germans. Thefe were all the preparations, which he 
againft a kingdom, fettled in domeftic peace, fupported by a dif- 
ciplined army, fully apprized of his enterprize, and prepared againft him. Some 
of his retainers having toldhim of a prophefy that to bim and him alone it was re- 
served to reftore the King’s authority m all bis dominions ; he lent a willing ear to 
which, however ill grounded or improbable, were fo conformable to 


s00 men, M 
could make 


fuggeftions, 
his own magnanimous difpofition. 
SEVERAL 
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Severa’, of the. inhabitants of the Orkneys,..tho’ an wnwarlike people, he 
armed and carried over with him to Caithnefs; hoping, that the general affection 
to the King’s fervice and the fame of his former exploits, would make the mouns 
taniers flock to his ftandard. But, all men were now harraffed and fatigued with 
wars and diforders: Many of thofe, who formerly adhered, to him, had been fe- 
verely punifhed by the covenanters:; And no profpect of fuccéfs was entertained in 
oppofition to fo great a force as was drawn together againft him. “ But however 
weak Montrofe’s army, the memory of paft events ftruck a great terror into the 
committee of eftates. They immediately ordered Lefley and Holborne to march 
againft him with an army of 4000 men. Strahah was fent before with a’ body 
of cavalry to check his progrefs. He, fell unexpectedly on Montrofe, who had 
no horfe to bring him intelligence. The royalifts were put to flight’; all of them 
either killed or taken prifoners ; and Montrofe himfelf, having put on the difguife 
of a peafant, was difcovered, and treacheroutly delivered’ into the hands of his 
enemies. 7 | 
~ Aur the infolence, which fuccefs can produce in ‘ungenerous minds, was exer- 
cifed by the covenanters againft Montrofe, whom they fo much hated and fo much 
dreaded. Theological antipathy farther encreafed their indignities towards a per- 
fon, whom they regarded as execrable on account of the excommunication, which 
had been pronounced againft him. Lefley led him about for feveral days in the 
fame low habit, under which he had difguifed himfelf,” ‘The vulgar, wherever he 
pafied, were inftigated, tho’ fometimes with reluctance, to reproach ‘and vilify 
hima, When he came to Edinburgh, ‘every’ circumftanceof elaborate’ rage and 
infult was put in practice by order of the Parliament. At the eaftern gate of the 
city, he was met by the magiftrates, and put into. a few ‘cart, purpofely made 
with a high chair or bench, where he was placed, that the peopleymight have @ 
full view of him. He was bound witha cord, draw over his breaft.and fhoul- 
ders, and faftened thro” holes made in thé ‘cart: ‘Wher in this pofture, *the hang- 
man took off the hat of the noble prifoner; and rode‘himfelf before the cart in his 
livery and with his bonnet on; the other officers, who’ were taken prifoners along 
with the Marquefs, walking two and two before them. it 

‘Tue populace,’ more generous and humane,’ when they faw fo mighty»a change 
of fortune in this great man, fo lately their dread and terror, into whefe hands-the 
magiftrates, a few years before, had on their knees deliveredythe keys of the citys 
were ftruck withcompaffion, and viewed him with filent tears and admiration... The 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againft thefe movements of rebel nature, as 
they expreffed it ; and reproached the people with their profane tendernefs towards 
this capital enemy of all piety and religion. =): nid sbaxg 
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Morrrose himfelf, tho’ paffionately fond of true glory, knew to défpife unime= 
rited ignominy, and, wherever he was cattied, received with manly corn and ins 
difference the infults of his enemies: Their ignoble behavior he confidered as 
fafficient Vengeance for all their injuries. In ‘the road, he had paffed by the Earl 
of Southefk’s houfe, his father in law, and was allowed to fee his children, who 
lived there ;. Not even the cenderne’s of this laft adie could ditturb the even tenor 
of his heroic mind, or extort a complaint acainft the injuftice of men or the 
cruelty of fortune. | 

Wuen he was carried before the Parliament, which was then fitting, Loudon, 
the chancellor, ina violent declamation, reproached him with the breach of thé 
national covenant, which he. had fubfcribed ; his rebellion againft God, the King, 
and the Kingdom ; and the many horrible murders, treafons, and impieties, for 
which he was now brought to condign punifhment. Montrofe in his anfwer main- 
tained the fame fuperiority above his enemies, to which, by his fame and great 
actions, as well as by the confcience of a good caufe, he was juftly entitled. He told 
the Parliament, that fince the King, as he was informed, had fo far avowéd their 
authority as to enter into . treaty with them, he now appeared uncovered before 
their tribunal; a refpect, which, while they ftood in ‘open defiance to their fove- 
reign, they would in vain have required of him. That he acknowleged with in- 
Gite fhame and remorfe the errors of his early conduct, when their plaufible pre- 
texts Had feduced him, to tread with them the paths of rebellion, and bear arms. 
againft his Prince and Country. That his following fervices, he hoped, had fuffi- 
ciently teftified his repentance, and his death would now attone for that guilt, the 
only one with which he could juftly reproach himfelf. That in all his warlike en- 
terprizes he was warranted by that commiffion, which he had received from his 
and their mafter, againft whofe lawful authority they had ereéted their ftandard, 
Phat to venture his life for his fovereign was the leaft part of his merit: He had 
even thrown down his arms in obedience to the facred commands of the King ; 
and had refigned to them the victory, which, in defianee of all their efforts, he 
was ftill enabled to difpute with them, . That no blood had ever been fhed by him. 
bat in the ficld-of battle 5 and many perfons were now in his eye, many now dared 
¢o 'protiounce the fentence of ‘death upon him, whofe life, forfeited by the laws of 

war, he had formerly faved from the fury of the foldiers. That he was forry to 

find no better teftitmony of their return to allegiance than the murder of fo faithful 

a fubjea, in whofe death the King’s commiffion muft be at once fo. highly injured 

and afftonted, That’asito himfelf they-had in vain endeavoured to vilify and de- 
grade him by all their ftudied indignities: The juttiec of shis caufe, he knew, 
| | would 
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would ennoble any- fortune; nor had;he, other affliction than to {ee the authority of 
his Prince, with which he was invefted, treated with fo muchignominy. And that 
he now joyfully. followed, by-.a like unjuft fentence, his late fovereign ; and fhould 
be happy, if, ia his future deftiny, he could follow him to the fame blifsful man- 
fions, where his piety and humane virtues had already, without doubt, . fecured {him 
an eternal recompence, 


Monrrose’s fentence was next pronounced, againft him, ‘* That he, James 
“* Graham’? (for this was the only name they vouchfafed him) ‘‘ fhould next day 
‘© be carried to Edinburgh Crofs, and there be hanged on a gibbet, thirty foot 
‘< high, for the fpace of three hours: Then be taken down, his head be cut off 
‘© upon a {caffold, and affixed to the, prifon: His legs and arms be ftuck up 
*¢ on the four chief towns of the kingdom: His body be buried in the place ap- 
‘* propriated for common’ malefactors ; except the church, upon his repentance, 
s fhould take off his excommunication.” 

Tar clergy, hoping that the terrors of immediate death had now given them 
an advantage over their enemy, flocked about him, and infulted over his fallen 
fortunes, They pronounced his damnation, and affured him, that the judgement, 
which he was fo foon to fuffer, would prove but an eafy prologue to that which he 
muft undergo hereafter. ‘They next offered to pray with him: But he was too 
well acquainted with thofe forms of imprecation, which they called prayers. 
“¢ Lord vouchfafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible fin- 
&© ner; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and profane perfon, who refufes.-to 
*¢ hearken to the voice of thy church.” Such were the petitions, which, he 
expeéted; they would, according to cuftom, offer up for him, He told them, 
that they were a miferable, deluded and deluding people ; and would fhortly bring 
their country under the moft infupportable fervitude,..to. which any nation had ever 
been reduced. © For my part,” added he, ‘* I. am much prouder to: have my 
‘* head affixed to the place, where it is fentenced to ftand, than to have my picture 
s* hang in the King’s bed-chamber: So far'from being forry, that my legs and 
<© arms are to be fent to four cities of the kingdom ; I with I had limbs enough to 
** be difperfed into all the cities of Chriftendom, there to remain as teftimonies 
** in favor of the caufe, for which I fuffer.” This fentiment, that very. evening, 
while in prifon, he threw into verfe., The poem remains; a fignal monument of 
his heroic fpirit, and no defpicable proof of his poetical genius, 

Now was led forth, amidft the infults of his enemies and the tears of the people, 
the man of the moft illuftrious birth and greateft renown of the nation, to fuffer, 
for his adherencé to the:laws: of his country and the rights of his foyereign,, the 
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ignominious death deftined to the meaneft malefaétor.. ‘Every attempt» which the’ 
infolence of the governing party had made to fubdue his gallant fpirit, had hitherto: 
proved fruitlefs: They made yet one effort more, in this laft and melancholy fcene,. 
when all enmity, arifing from motives merely human, 1s commonly foftened and 
difarmed. ‘The executioner brought that book, which had been publifhed in ele- 
gant Latin of his truly heroic actions, and tied it by acord about his neck. Mon- 
frofe fmiled at this new ‘inftance of their malice. ’ He thanked! them, however, 
for their officious zeal ; and faid, that he bore this teftimony of his bravery and 
loyalty with more pride than he had ever worne the garter. Having afked, whe- 


ther they had any more indignities to put upon him, and renewing fome devout 


ejaculations, he patiently endured the laft a@ of the executioner. 4; © 
Tus perifhed in the thirty eighth year of his age, the gallant Marquefs of Mon- 
trofe; the man whofe:military genitis, both by valor and conduét, had fhone forth 
beyond any, which, during thefe civil diforders, had appeared in the three king* 
doms.’’ The finer arts too; in his youth, he shad: fuccefsfully cultivated ; and 
whatever was fublime, elegant, or noble touched: his great foul. Nor was he 
infenfible to the pleafures either of fociety or of) love. Something, however, of 
the va/t and unbounded characterized his whole aétions and deportment ; and it was 
merely by an heroic effort of ‘duty, ‘that he brought his mind, impatient of fupe- 
riority and even of equality, to pay fuch unlimited fubmiffion to the will.of his 
fovereign. ee | 
THe vengeance’ of the eovenanters was not-fatisfied: with Montrofe’s executiom 
Urrey, whofe inconftancy now led him to take part with the King, fuffered about 
the fame time: Spotifwood of Daerfie, a-youth of eightecn, Sir Francis Hay of 
Dalgetie, and collonel Sibbald, all of them: men of birth and character, under- 
went a like fate. ."Thefé were taken prifoners: along with Montrofe.;.-The Marz 
quefs 6f Fruntley, about 4 year'before, had fallen a victim, to the feverity. of, the 
covenanters. | | 
Tue paft feene-difplays ina full light the barbarity. of this. theological faction: 
The fequel will fufficiently difeover their abfurdities. . The corruptions of the beft 
things producé the worft'; and no wonder thatthe abufes. of religion fhould of all 
‘others be the moft odious and ridiculous. “In order to mark the genius of the age, 
we are obliged fometimes in our narration to’ make ufe of the fame cant.and ¢x- 
preffion, which was then fo prevalent. | bead 
Tue King, in confequence of his agreement with the Scotch commiffioners, fet 
fail for Scotland ; ‘and being: efcorted "by feven Dutch ‘fhips ‘of war, »who. were fent 
to guard the herring fithery,2he arrived incthe:ifirth of Cromarty. Before he was 
enol morn ea fuffered 
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fiitfered to land, he was required to fign the covenant ;\ and many fermons and -lecs; 
tures ‘were made him, exhorting him to perfevere in that holy confederacy *. Has 
milton, Lauderdale, Dunfermling, and other noblemen of that faction whom they 


called Engagers,' were imrnediately feparated from hims) and: obliged, to retire to, 


their houfés, where they lived in a private manner, without truft or authority. 
None of his Englith friends, who had ferved. his father, were allowed to remainin 
the kingdom. The King himfelf found, that he was confidered as a mere pageant 
of ftate, and that the few remains of royalty, which he poflefled, ferved only to pro- 
voke the greater indignities. One of the quarters of, Montrofe, ; his faithful fervant, 
who had borne his commiffion, he found hanging at Aberdeen... + The ceneral 
affembly, ‘and afterwards the committee of eftates-and the army, who were entirely 
governed'by the affembly, fet forth a public declaration, where. they protefted, 
« that they did not efpoufe any malignant quarrel or party, but fought merely on 
<¢ their former grounds or principles ; that they difclaimed all the fins and guilt of 
‘‘ the King and of hishoufe; nor would they. own him. or, his intereft, herwie 
‘ than with a fubordination to God, and fo far, as-he owned. and profecuted the 
© caufe of God, and acknowleged the fins of his houfe and of his former ways {.”” 
Tue King, lying’ entitely at mercy, and having no aflurance of liberty or life, 
farther than was agreeable to the fancy of) thefe auftere zealots,’ was conftrained to 
embrace a TE iy which nothing but the neteffity of -his-affairs and his great youth 
and inexperience could excufé;. He. iffued,a; declaration, fuch as,they required of 
him §: He'there gave thanks for the merciful difpenfations of providence, by 
which he was recovered out. of the {nare of -evil councils, had attained a full, per- 
fwafion of the righteoufnefs of the covenant, and was induced to caft, himfelf and 
his intereft wholly upon God. He defired;to -be-deeply: humbled and. afflicted in 
fpirit, ‘becaufe of his father’s following’ evil council, ‘oppofing the.covenant; and, the 
work of reformation, and:fhedding! the blood of God’s people,thro’ all his domi- 
nions. He lamented the idolatry. stein mother and-the toleration of:it in his fa- 
ther’s houfe; a matter of great: offence, he faid, to. all the proteftant: churches, 
and a great provocation to himiwhorissajéalous,God,) vifiting the ,fins of the father 
‘wpon the children; He: profefiéd,| thatthe would-have no enemies but the enemies 
of the covenant’;;and:that he detefted all. popery, fuperftition, prelacy,. herefy, 
‘fchifm, and prophanenefs; and was:refolved not to tolerate, much lefs to counte- 
nance, any of them in any of his dominions, ..He declared, that he would never 
bore nor favor any wh, have fo. little confcience jas to follow his interefts, in pre- 
sj ) ference 
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ference to the gofpel and the kingdom of Jefus Chrift. And he expreffed his hope, 
that whatever ill fuccefs. his former guilt might have drawn upon his caule, yet 
now, having obtained mercy ta be on God’s fide, and to acknowlege his own caule 
fubordinate to that of Gad, the divine providence would crown his arms with 
victory. 

Stitt the covenanters and tl 
The facility, which he difcovered 


1e clergy were diffident of the King’s fincerity. 
in making compliances, caufed them to fufpect, 


that he regarded all his conceffions merely as ridiculous farces, to which he muft of 
neceflity fubmit. They had another trial prepared for him. Inftead of the folem- 
nity of his coronation, which was delayed, they were refolved, that he fhould pals 
thro” a public humiliation, and do pennance before the whole people. They fent him 
twelve articles of repentance, which he was to acknowlege; and the King had 
agreed, that he would fubmit to this indignity. The various tranfgreffions of his 
father and grandfather, along with the idolatry of his mother, are again enumerated 
and aggravated in thele articles ; and farther declarations were infifted on, that he 
fought the reftitution of his rights, for the fole advancement of religion, and im 
{ubordination to the kingdom of Chrift*. In fhort, having exalted the altar above 
the throne, and brought royalty under their feet, the ‘clergy were refolved to trample 


on it and vilify it, by every inftance of contumely, which their prefent influence 


enabled them to impofe upon their unhappy prince. 

CHartes in the mean time found his authority entirely annihilated, as wellas his 
charaéter degraded. He was confulted in no public meafure. He was not called 
to afiift at any councils. His choice was fafficient to difcredit any pretender to office 
or advancement. Allefforts, which he made to unite the oppofite parties, en- 
creafed the fufpicion, which the covenanters had entertained of him, as if he was. 
not entirely their own. Argyle, who by fubtilties and compliances, partly led and 
partly was governed by this wild faétion, ftill turned a deaf ear to, all advances, 
which ‘the King’ made to enter into confidence with him, Malignants and Engagers 
continued to be'the objeéts of general hatred and perfecution; and whoever was 
‘difagréeable to the clergy: failed not to have one of thefe epithets affixed to him. 
The fanaticifm, which prevailed, being fo full of fowre and angry principles, and 

fo overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired a new object of abhorrence: 
Thefe were the Sorcerers. So prevalent was the opinion of witchcraft, that great 
numbers, accufed of that crime, were burned by fentence of the magiftrates thro” 
all’ parts of Scotland. “In a village near Berwic, which contained only fourteen 
houfes, fourteen perfons were punifhed with fre+; and it became a fcience every 
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where much ftudied and cultivated, to diftinguith a true witch by proper trials and 
fymptoms*. 

Tue advance of the Enelith army wnder Cromwel was not able to appeafe or 
foften the animofities among the Scotch parties.’ “The clergy were ftill refolute to 
exclude all but their moft zealous adherents. iAs foon as the Englifh Parliament 
found that the treaty betwixt the Kitig and the Scotch would probably terminate in 
an accommodation, they made preparations for a war, which, they faw, would, 
in the end, prove inevitable. Cromwel, having broke the force and courage of 
the Irifh, was fent for; and he left the command of Ireland to Ireton, who go- 
verned that kingdom in the character of deputy, and with great vigilance and in- 
duftry perfevered in the work of fubduing and expelling the natives. 


Ir was expected, that Fairfax, who {till retained the name of 'Genetal, would 
continue to act againft Scotland, and appear at the ‘head of the armies ; a ftation 
for which he was wel! qualified, and where alone he ‘made any figure. But Fairfax, 
tho’ he had allowed the army to make ufe of his name in murdering ‘their Sove- 
reign and offering violence to the Parliament, had entertained unfurmountable fcru~ 
ples againft invading the Scotch, whom he confidered ‘as zealous Prefbyterians, and 
united to England by the facred bands of the covenant. © He was farther difgufted 
at the extremities into which he had already ‘been hurried ; ‘and was confirmed ih 
his refolution by the exhortations of his wife, who had great influence over him, 
and was herfelf much governed by the prefbytertan clergy. «A committee’ of 
Parliament was fent to reafon with him; and Cromwel was -one of the mumber. 
In vain. did they urge, that the Scotch had firftbroke the covenant by their iniva- 
fion of England under Hamilton ; and that they would furely renew their hoftile 
attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous meafurés of the Commonwealth. Crom- 
wel, who knew the rigid inflexibility of Faitfax, in'every thing, which heregarded 
‘as matter of principle, ventured to follicit hin with the wtmoft earnefttiefs; and he 
went fo far.as to fhed tears of grief and vexation on this-oecdfion. <No one could 
fufpeét any ambition in the man, who labored fo zealoufly’to retain his Generabin. 
that high office, which, he knew, he himfelf was alone entitled to fil. The-fame 
warmth of temper, which made Cromwel a nioft frantic énthufiaft, rendered him. 


the moft dangerous of hypocrites ; and it was to this turn of mind, as much: as:tb: 
his courage ahd capacity, that he owed “all'his wonderful fuccefies.. By the eonta- 
gious ferment of his zeal, he engaged ‘every orie to‘co-dperate with shim -in his»mea- 


fures,, and entering eafily and affectionately itt every part, whichphe wasidifpofed 
to 
* Whiloeke,'p; 396, 418. 
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to aét, he was enabled, even’ after multiplied deceits, 
paffion, all his crooked {chemes and profound artifices. 


Fairrax having refiened his commiffion, it was beftowed on Cromwel, who 
was declared captain-general of all the forces in England... .This command, 1m a 
was of the utmoft importance; 


Commonwealth, which ftood entirely by arms, 
‘cian had yet made towards fove- 


and was the chief ftep, which this ambitious polit 
He immediately marched his forces, and entered Scotland with an 


era tempeft.of 


to cover, und 


reign power. 
army of 16000 men. 

THE command of the Scotch army was given to Lefley, a good officer, who 
formed a very proper plan for defence.  He-entrenched himfelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove from the counties of 


Merfe and the Lothiansevery thing which could ferve to fupport the Englifh army. 
and endeavored, by every expedient, to 


Scotchman. knew, that, tho’ fuperior in 


sumbers, his army was much inferior in difcipline and experience to the Englifh ; 
and: he kept himfelf. carefully within his entrenchments. By fkirmifhes and {mall 
‘encounters he tried to confirm the fpirits of his foldiers; and he was fuccefsful in 
thefe enterprizes. His army encreafed daily both in numbers and courage. The 
‘King came to the camp s and having exerted himfelf in an action, gained extremely 
on the affections of the foldiery, who were more defirous of ferving under a young 
-princé of fpirit and vivacity than under a committee of talking gownmen. The 
clergy were alarmed. « Fhey..ordered the King immediately to leave the camp. 
They alfo purged it carefully of about 4000 Malignants and Engagers, whofe zeal 
had led them to attend the King, and who were the foldiers of chief credit and éx- 
‘perience in the-nation*. They then concluded, that they had an army com- 
‘pofed entirely of faints, and.could not be beaten. ‘They murmured extremely, not 
2only againft: their. prudent General, but alfo againft the Lord, on, account of his 
‘delays in giving them deliverance ; and they plainly told him, that, if he would 
not fave them ftom the Englifh {eétaries, he fhould no longer be their Gout. ° An 
advantage having offered itfelf on a. Sunday, they hindered the General from 
smaking ufe of it, left he fhould involve the nation in the guilt of fabbath- 


bring Lefley toa battle: The prudent 


breaking; | | | | 
~») CROMWEL found. himfelf in a very bad -fituation. _He had no provifions but 
‘what he ‘received:by fea, He had not had the precaution to bring thefe in fufficient 


“quantities 5 and his. army was reduced to difficulties. He retired to Dunbar. 
Léfley 


+ Id, p. 168. 


t Whitlocke,’ p. 449. 


® Sir Eds Walker, p. 165. 
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L.efley followed hiny and encamped.on the heights of Lammermure, which overlook 
thattown. ‘There lay many difficult paffies betwixt Dunbar and Berwic, and of 
thete Lefley had taken poffeffion. . The Englith general was brought to extremity. 
He had even entertained a refolution of fending by fea all his foot.and artillery to 
England, and of breaking thro’, at all hazards, with his cavalry.. The madnefs 
of the Scotch ecclefiaftics faved him, from, this lofs and_difhonor. 

Niu and day the minifters had been wreftling with the Lord in prayer, as they 
termed it; and they fancied, thatthey had at laft obtained the victory. Revelations, 
they faid, were made them, that the fectarian and heretical army, along with Agag, 
meaning Cromwel, was delivered into their hands. Upon the faith of thefe vifions, 
they forced their general, maugre all his remonftrances, to defcend into the plain, 
with a view of attacking the Englifh in their retreat. Cromwel, looking thro’ a 
perfpective glafs, faw the Scotch camp in motion; and foretold, without the help 
of revelations, that the Lord had delivered his enemies into 47s hands. He gave 
orders immediately for an attack. In this battle it was eafily obferved, that nothing, 
in military actions, can fupply the place of difcipline and experience; and that, in 
the prefence of real danger, where men are not accuftomed to it, the fumes of en- 
thufiafm prefently diffipate, and lofe their influence. The Scotch, tho’ double in 
number to the Englifh, were foon put to flight, and purfued with great flaughter. 
The chief, if not only refiftance was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that 
part of the army which was the leaft infected with enthufiafm. No victory could 
be more compleat than this obtained by Cromwel. About 3000 men were flain, 
and gooo taken prifoners. Cromwel purfued his advantage, and took poffeffion 
of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnants of the Scotch army fled to Stirling. The 
approach of the winter feafon, andanague, which feized Cromwel, kept him from 
pufhing the victory any farther. 

Tue clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that it was ‘Tittle to 
them to facrifice their lives and eftates, but to him it was a great lofs to fuffer 
his elect and chofen to be deftroyed*. They publifhed a declaration, containing 
the caufe of late misfortunes. .Thefe vifitations they afcribed to the manifold 
provocations of the King’s houfe, of which, they feared, he had not yet tho- 
rowly repented ; the fecret intrufion of -malignants into the King’s family and even 
into the camp; the leaving of a moft malignant and profane guard of horfe, who, 
being fent for to be purged, came two days before the defeat, and were allowed 
to fight in the army ; the owning of the King’s quarrel by many without fubordi- 


nation to religion and liberty; and the carnal felf-feeking of fome, along with the 


negleét of family prayers in others. 
Vou. I. ii, CromweEL. 


* Sir Edward Walker. 
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he fword, took up the pen 7 
lemical letters, in which he 

He took care likewife 
and afked them whether 
ht, that the fame 


CromMweEt having been fo fuccefsful in the war of t 
againft the Scotch ecclefiaftics. He wrote them fome po 


to retort on them their favorite argument of providence, 
the Lord had not declared againft them, But the minifters thoug 
events, which to their enernies were judgements, to them were but trials; and they 
replied, that the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from Jacob, But Crom- 
wel infifted, that the appeal had been made to God in the moft exprefs and folemn 
manner, and that in the fields of Dunbar an ‘rrevocable decifion had been awarded in 


favor of the Englifh army”. 


Tue defeat of the Scotch was regarded by the King as 4 very fortunate event.. 


The armies, which fought on both fides, were almoft equally his enemies ; and the 
vanquithed were now obliged to give him fome more authority, and apply to him for 
fupport. The Parliament was fammoned to meet at St. Johnftone. Hamiulton,. 
Lauderdale, and all the Engagers were admitted into court and camp, on condition 
of doing publie pennance, and exprefling repentance for their late tranfereffions. 
Some Malignants alfo crept in under various pretexts. The intended humiliation or 
pennance of the King was changed into the ceremony of his coronation, which 
with great pomp and magnificence was performed at Scone. But amidft all this 
appearance of refpect, Charles remained in the hands of the moft rigid Covenanters ; 
and tho’ treated with civility and courtely by Argyle, a man of parts and addrefs, 
he was little better than a prifoner, and was ftill expofed to all the rudenefs and 


pedantry of the ecclefiaftics. 
Tus young prince was in a fituation, which very ill fuited his temper and dif- 


pofition. All thofe good qualities which he poffefied, his affability, his wit, his 
3 gaicty; 


* This is the bet of Cromwel’s wretched compofitions that remain, and we fhall hero extract a: pat 
fage out of it. “‘ You fay-you-have not fo learned Chrift as to hang the equity of yeur caufe upor 
“events: > We'could with that‘blindnefs had.not been upon your eyes to all thofe marvellous difpenfa- 
‘ tions, which God hath wrought lately in-England. But did not you folemnly appeal and pray! 
* Did not we do fo too? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of 
‘*s the great God, in this mighty and ftrange appearance of his, but can flightly call it an event? Were 
** not both your and our expectations renewed from time to tithe, while we waited on God, to fee 
«@ which way he would manifeft himfelf upon our: appeals? And fhall-we, after all thefe our prayers, 
«« faftings, tears, expeCtations and folemn appeals; call thefe mere events? ‘he Lord pity you. Surely 
« we fear, becaufe it has been a merciful anda gracious deliverance to us. 

<* I befeech you in the bowels of Chrift, fearch after the mind of the Lord in it towards you, and we 
4 fhall help you by.our prayers that you may find it, For yet, if we know our heart at all; our bowels 
« do in Chrift yearn after the godly in Scotland,” Thurloe, Vol. I. p. 158, 
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gaiety, his gentlemanly, difengaged behavior, were here fo many vices; and his 
love of eafe, liberty, and pleafure’ was regarded as the higheft enormity. Tho 
artful in the practice of courtly diffimulation, the fanctified ftyle was utterly unknown 
to him; and he never could mould his deportment into that ftarched grimace, 
which the Covenanters required as the infallible mark of his converfion. The duke 
of Buckingham was thé only Englith courtier allowed to attend him; and by his 
ingenious talent of ridicule, he had rendered: himfelf extremely agreeable to his 
maiter. While fo many objects of derifion furrounded them, it was difficult to be 
altogether infenfible to the temptation, and wholly to fupprefs the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and fermons, they betrayed evident 
fymptoms of wearinefs or contempt. The clergy never could efteem the King 
fufficiently regenerated: And by continued exhortations, remonftrances, and re- 
primands, they ftill endeavored to bring him to a jufter fenfe of his fpiritual duty. 

Tue King’s paffion for the fair could not altogether be reftrained. He had once 
been obferved ufing fome familiarities with a young woman; and a committee of 
minifters was appointed to reprove him for a behavior fo unbecoming a covenanted 
monarch. The fpokefman of the committee, one Douglafs, began with a fevere 
aipect, informed the King that great fcandal had been given to the godly, enlarged 
on the heinous nature of fin, and concluded with exhorting his Majefty, whenever 
he was difpofed to amufe himfelf, to be more careful, for the future, in thutting 
his windows. ‘This delicacy, fo unufual to the place and to the charaéter of the 
man, was remarked by the King; and he never forgot the obligation. 

Tue King, fhocked with all the indignities, and perhaps, {till more tired with 
all the formalities, which he underwent, made an attempt to régain his liberty. 
General Middleton, at the head of fome Royalifts, being profcribed by the Cove- 
nanters, kept in the mountains, expecting fome opportunity of ferving his matter, 
The King refolved to join them. He fecretly made his efcape from Argyle, and fled 
towards the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of horfe, was fent in 
purfuit of him. He overtook the King, and perfwaded himto return. The-Roy- 
alifts,- being too weak to fupport him, Charles was the more eafily induced to com- 
ply: This incident procured him afterwards better treatment and more authority ; 
the Covenanters being afraid of driving him by their rigors; to fome defperate re- 
folution. Argyle renewed his courtfhip to the King, and the King, with equal 
aiffimulation, pretended to repofe great confidence in Argyle. He even went fo 
far as to drop hints of his intention to marry that nobleman’s daughter: But he had 
to do with a man too wife to be feduced by fuch grofs artifices. 

As foon as the feafon would permit, the Scotch army was affembled under Hamilton 
and Lefley ; and the King was allowed to jointhe camp. - The forces of the weftern 
EF, 2 counties, 
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counties, notwithftanding the imminent danger, which threatened their country, 
were refolved not to unite their caufe with that of an army, which admitted any: 
Engagers or Malignants among them ; and they kept ina body apart under Ker, 
They. called themfelves the Protefters.s and their frantic clergy declaimed equally 
againft the King and Cromwel. The other party were denominated Re/olutioners’;. 
and thefe diftinétions continued long after to. divide and agitate the kingdom. 

Cuares encamped at the Torwood; and his generals refolved: to conduét 
themfelves by the fame cautious maxims, which, fo long as they were embraced,, 
had been fuccefsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling: lay at his. 
back, and the whole north fupplied him with provifions. Strong entrenchments. 
defended his front; and it was in: vain, that Cromwel made every attempt to bring « 
him to an engagement. After lofing much ume; the Englifh general fent Lam- 
bert over the firth into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the provifions of the 
Scotch army. Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who commanded .a party: 
of the Scotch, and with great flaughter put them to rout: Cromwel-alfo pafied 
over with his whole army,. and lying at.the back of the King, made it impoffible 
for him to. keep his poft any longer. 

Cuares, reduced to, defparr, embraced a refolution worthy a- young prince 
contending far empire. Having the way open to England, he refolved immedi- 
ately to march into that-country, where. he expected, that all his friends and all. 
thofe difcontented with the prefent government would flock to his ftandard. . He 
perfwaded the generals to enter into the fame views;. and with oneconfent the armys_ 
to the number of 14000 men, rofe from their camp, and advanced by great jour- 
nies towards the fquth. 

Cromwet was furprized atthe movements.ofithe Scotch army. Wholly intent: 
on offe. uing his enemy, he had expofed his friends to the moft imminent danger; 
and faw the King with.a-large army- marching into England, where his prefence,_ 
from the general hatred,, which prevailed againft the Parliament, was capable of 
operating, fome great.revolution., But if this condu& was an.overfight in Cromwel,:. 
he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He difpatched letters to the Par-. 
kament, exhorting them not.to be terrified at the approach of the Scotch: He fent: 
orders every where for affembling forces. to: oppofe the King :. He ordered Lambert- 
with a bedy of. cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and infeft their: 
march: And he himfelf, leaving Monk with 7000 men,to compleat the reduétiong 
of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition poffible. 

Cares found himfelf. difappointed in his expectations of encreafing his army:: 
The Scotch, terrified at the profpect of fo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in creat 
numbers, The Englith prefbyterians, having no warning given them of, the, 
King’s 
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King’s approach,, were ‘not prepared to joinhims To the Royalifts, this meafure 
was equally unexpected; and they were farther deterred from joining the Scotch 
army by:the orders which the committee of minifters had iffued, not to admit any, 
even inthis defperate extremity, who would not fubfcribe the covenant. The earl 
of Derby, leaving the Ife of Man, where he had maintained his independance on 


the Parliament, was employed in levying forces in Chefhire and Lancafhire;. but 


was foon fupprefled by a party of the parliamentary army. And the King; when 
he arrived at Worcefter; found, that his forces, extremely harraffed by a hafty 
and fatiguing march,. were. not more numerous,. than when he rofe from his camp 
in the Torwood. 

Sucu isthe influence of eftablifhed government, that:the Commonwealth, tho’ 
foundéd in ufurpation the moft unjuft and unpopular, had authority fufficient to 
raife every where the militia of the counties; and thefe, united with the regular 
forces, bent-all their efforts againft the King, With anarmy of above 40000 men, 
Cromwel fell upon Worcefter 5: and attacking it on all fides, and meeting with lit 
tle refiftance except from Hamilton.and Middleton, broke in upon the. diforderec 
Royalifts. . The ftreets of the city. were ftrowed withthedead. Hamilton, a no- 
bleman of great bravery and honor, was mortally wounded ;.Maffey wounded and 
taken-prifoner; the King, having given many proofs of perfonal valor; was obliged 
to fly.. T:he whole Scotch army were either killed or taken prifoners. The few; 
who were able to efcape from the field of battle, the-country people, inflamed with 
national antipathy, imhumanly put to death. 

Tue King left: Worcefter at fix o’clock in the afternoon, and without halting, 
travelled about twenty-fix miles, in company with fifty or fixty of his friends. To 
fecure himfelf, he thought it beft to feparate from his companions; and he left 
them without communicating his intentions to any of them. By'the earl of Derby’s 
direCtions, he went to Bofcobel, ‘a lone houfe inthe borders of Staffordthire, inha- 
bited by one Penderell, a farmer. To him Charles entrufted himfelf. The man 
had dignity of fentiments much above his condition; and tho’ death was‘denounced 


againit all who concealed the King, and a great reward promifed to whoever fhould . 
betray him, he profeffed and maintained unfhaken fidelity. Hlétook the affiftance. 


of his four brothers, equally honorable with himfelf; and having .cloathed the 
King in a garb like their own, they led him into the neighboring wood, put a bill 
into his hand, and pretended to employ themfelves in cutting faggots.. Some 
nights he lay upon-ftraw in the houfe, and fed upon fuch homely fare as it afforded.. 


For a better concealment, .he mounted upon an oak, where he fheltered himfelfs 
among the leaves and ‘branches for twenty-four hours.. Several foldiers he faw: 


pals by. All-of them were intent in fearch of the King; and many expreffed in 
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his hearing their earneft wifhes of feizing him. This tree was afterwards denomi- 
nated the Royal Oak ; and for many years was regarded by the whole neighborhood 
with great veneration. 

Cuarzes was in the middle of the kingdom, and could neither ftay in his re- 
treat, nor ftir a ftep from it, without the moft imminent danger. Fears, hopes, 
and party zeal interefted multitudes to difcover him; and even the fmalleft indif- 
cretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having joined lord Wilmot, who was 
fkulking in the neighborhood, they agreed to put themfelves into the hands of 
colonel Lane, a zealous Royalift, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diftant. 
The King’s feet were fo hurt by walking about in heavy boots or countrymen’s 
fhoes not made for him, that he was obliged to mount on horfeback; and he tra- 
velled in this fituation to Bentley, attended by the five Penderells, who had been fo 
faithful to him. Lane formed a fcheme for his journey to Briftol, where, it was 
hoped, he would find a fhip, in which he might tranfport himfelf. He hada near 
kinfwoman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, and was 
with child, very near the time of her delivery. He obtained a pafs (for during 
thofe times of confufion this precaution was requifite) for his fifter Jane Lane anda 
fervant, to travel towards Briftol, under pretext of vifiting and attending her rela- 
tion. The King rode before the lady, and perfonated the fervant: Wilmot, car- 
rying a hawk on his hand, pafled for a ftranger, who had accidentally joined them: 

Wuen they arrived at Norton’s, Mrs. Lane pretended, that fhe had brought 
along as her fervant, a poor lad, a neighboring farmer’s fon, who was ill of an 
ague; and fhe begged a private room for him, where he might be quiet. Tho’ 
Charles kept himfelf retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, foon knew 
him ; and throwing himfelf on his knees, prayed for his Majefty’s life and prefer- 
vation. The King was alarmed ; but made'the butler promife that he would keep 
the fecret from every mortal, even from his mafter; and he was faithful to his 
engagement. 

_ No fhip, it was found, would, for a month, fet fail from Briftol, either for 
France or Spain; and the King was obliged to go elfewhere for a paflage. He 
entrufted himfelf to colonel Windham of Dorfetfhire, an affectionate partizan of 
the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil.wars and of the furious 
rage, to which all men were wrought up in their different factions, was, that 
every one’s inclinations and affections were thorowly known, and even the courage 
and fidelity of moft men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
Royalitts too had, many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in their 
houfes for themfelves, their friends, or moft valuable effeéts ; and the arts of elud- 
ing the enemy had been often practifed. All thefe circumftances proved favor- 
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able to the King in the prefent exigency. As he paffed often thro’ the hands of 
Catholics, the Prieft’s bole, as they called it, the place, where they were obliged to 
conceal their perfecuted priefts, was fometimes employed for fheltering their dif- 
treffed fovereign. 

Winpuam, before he received the King, afked leave to entruft the important 
fecret to his mother, his wife, and four fervants, on whofe fidelity he could en- 
tirely depend. Of all thefe perfons, no one proved wanting either in honor or 
difcretion, The venerable old matron, on the reception of her royal gueft, ex- 
preffed the utmoft joy, that, having loft, without regret, three fons and one grand- 
child in defence of his father, fhe was now referved, in her declining years, to be 
inftrumental in the prefervation of himfelf. Windham told the King, that Sir 
Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few days before his death, called to him 
his five fons. ‘* My children,” faid he, ** we have hitherto feen ferene and 
‘* quiet times under our three laft fovereigns : But I muft now warn you to pre- 
‘© pare for clouds and ftorms, Faétions arife on every fide and threaten the tran- 
** quillity of your native country. But whatever happen, do you faithfully honor 
** and obey your Prince, and adhere to the Crown. I charge you never to forfake 
** the Crown, tho’ it fhould hang upon a bufh.” “* Thefe laft words,” added 
Windham, ‘* made fuch impreffions on all our breafts, that the many afflictions 
** of thefe fad times could never efface their indelible characters.’? From innu- 
merable inftances it appears how deep rooted in the minds of the Englith gentry 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their fovercign ; that noble and gene- 
rous principle, inferior only in excellence to the more enlarged and more inlight- 
ened affection towards a legal conftitution. But during thofe times of military 
ufurpation, thefe paffions were the fame. 

Tre King continued nineteen days in Windham’s houfe; and all his friends im 
Britain and in every part of Europe, remained in the moft anxious fufpence with 
regard to his fortune: No one could conjecture whether he was dead or alive; and 
the report of his death, being generally believed, happily relaxed the vigilant 
fearch of his enemies. ‘Trials were made to procure a veffel for his efcape ; but 
he ftill met with difappointments. Having left Windham’s houfe, he was obliged’ 
again to return to it. He paffed thro? many other adventures ; affumed different 
difguifes ; in every ftep was expofed to imminent perils; and received daily proofs 
of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. ‘The fagacity of a fmith, who remarked, 
that his horfe’s fhoes had been made inthe north, not in the weft, as he pretended, 


once detected him; and he narrowly efcaped. AtShoreham in Suffex a veffel was. 


at laft found, in which he embarked. He had been known to fo many, that, if 
he had not fet fail in that critical moment, it had been impoffible for him to efcape. 
A fter. 
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fer one-and forty days concealment, he arrived fafely at Fefcamp in Normandy. 
No lefs than forty men and- women had at different times been privy to his efcape® 

Tur battle of Worcefter afforded Cromwel what he called his crowning mercy. 
So elated was he, that he intended to have knighted in the field two of his gene- 
rals,, Lambert and Fleetwood ; but was diffwaded by his friends from exerting 
this aét of regal authority. His power and ambition were too great to brook fub- 
jection to the empty name of a Republic, which food chiefly by his influence and 
was fupported by his victories. How early he entertained thoughts of taking inte 
his hand the reins of government is uncertain. We are only affured, that he 
now difcovered to his intimate friends thefe afpiring views ; and even exprefled a 
defire of affuming the rank of King, which he had contributed, with fuch feem- 
ing zeal, to abolifh 7. | 

Tue little popularity and credit, acquired by the Republicans, farther ftimu-. 
lated the ambition of this enterprizing politician. Thefe men had not that large 
thought nor comprehenfive views, which might qualify them for acting the part 
of legiflators: Selfifh aims and bigotry chiefly engroffed their attention. They 
carried their rigid aufterity fo far as to enact laws, declaring fornication, after: 
the firft.at, to be felony, without benefit of clergy +. They made {mall pro- 
erefs in that important work, which they profeffed to have fo much at heart, the 
fettling a new model of reprefentation, and fixing a plan of government: The 
nation began te apprehend, that they intended to eftablifh themfelves as a perpe- 
tual legiflature, and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perfons, who called 
chemfelves the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. And while they 
pretended to beftow new liberties upon the nation, they found themfelves obliged 
to infringe even the moft valuable of thofe, which, thro’ time immemorial, had . 
been tranfinitted from their anceftors. Not daring to entruft the trials of treafon 
to juries, who, being cholen indifferently from among the people, would have 
been little favorable to the Commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict 
upon the antient laws, they eluded that noble inftitution, by which the govern- 
ment of this ifland has ever been fo much diftinguifhed. They had feen evidently 
an the trial of Lilburn what they could expeét from juries. This man, the moit 
turbulent, but the moft upright and courageous of human kind, was tried for a 
tranfgreffion of the new ftatute of treafons: But tho’ he was plainly guilty, he 
was acquitted, to the infinite joy of the people. Weltminfter Hall, nay the whole 
city, rang with fhouts and :acclamations. Never did any eftablifhed power receive 
fo ftrong a declaration of its ufurpation and invalidity ; and from no other inftita- 


# FTeathe’s Chronicle, p. 304. + Whitelocke, p. 523, ¢ Scobel, p. 121. 
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tion, befides the admirable one of juries, could be expected this magnanimous 
effort. 

Tuat they might not for the future be expofed to affronts, which fo much 
leffened their authority, the Parliament erected a high court of juftice, who were 
to receive indi&ments from the council of ftate. This court was compofed en- 
tirely of men, devoted to the ruling party, withoutname or character, determined 
to facrifice every thing to their own fafety or ambition. Colonel Eufebius An- 
drews, colonel Walter Slingfby were tried by this court for confpiracies, and con- 


demned to death. They were Royalifts, and refufed to plead before fo illegal a 


jurifdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other prefbyterians, having entered into a 
plot againft the Republic, were alfo tried and executed. The earl of Derby, fir 
Timothy Fetherftone, Benbowe, being taken prifoners after’ the battle of Wor- 
cefler, were put to death by fentence of a court martial : A method of proceed- 
ing declared unlawful by that very petition of right, for which a former Parlia- 
ment had fo ftrenuoufly contended, and which, after great efforts, they had ex- 
torted from the King. 

ExcepTine their principles of toleration, the maxims, by which the Republi- 
cans regulated ecclefiaftical affairs, no more prognofticated any durable fettlement, 
than thofe by which they conducted their civil concerns. The prefbyterian mode} 
of congregations, claffes, and affemblies was not allowed to be finifhed: It feemed 
even the intention of many leaders in the Parliament to admit of no eftablifhed 
church, and to leave every one, without any guidance of the magiftrate, to em- 
brace whatever fect and to fupport whatever clergy were moft agreeable to him. It 
was not perceived, that by this policy the enthufiaftic fpirit muft of neceffity, from 
a concurrence of the emulation and interefted views of the ecclefiaftics, be raifed to 
fuch a height as to elude all the tyes of civil and moral duty. 

Tue Parliament went. fo faras to make fome approaches, in one province, to 
their independant model. Almoft all the clergy of Wales being ejected as ma- 
lignants, itinerant preachers with a fmall fallary were fettled, not above four or 
five in each county ; and thefe, being furnifhed with horfes at the public charge, 
hurried from place to place, and carried, as they expreffed themfelves, the glad 
tidings of the gofpel *. They were all of them men of the loweft birth and edu- 
cation, who had deferted mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profef- 
fion: And in this particular, as well as in their wandering life, they foolifhly pre- 
tended to be more truly apoftolical. 

Tue Republicans, both by the turn of their difpofition, and by the nature of 
the inftruments, which they employed, were better qualified for aéts of force and 
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vigor than for the flow and deliberate work of Jegiflation. Notwithftanding the 
late wars and bloodfhed and the prefent factions, the power cf England had never 
in any, period, been, fo formidable to the neighboring kingdoms as at sie sini 
appeared. in the hands of the Commonwealth. A numerous army ferve sa y 
to retain every one, in implicite fubjection to eftablifhed authority, and to ftrike a 
terror into foreign nations. The power of peace and \war was lodged. in the fame 
hands with that of impofing taxes ; and no difference, of. views, among the leve, 
ral members of the legiflature, could any longer be apprelended. the prefent 
impofitions, tho’ much fupertor to what had ever formerly been experienced, .were 
in reality very moderate, and what a nation, fo opulent, could eafily bear. The 
military genius of the people, by the civil contetts, had seen rouzed from its 
former lethargy ; and excellent officers were formed i, every branch of fervice. 
The confufion, into which all. things had been thrown, hed given opportunity 
men of low. ftations to break thro’ their. obfcurity,. anc. to.. raife themfelves 
by their courage to commands, which they were well qualified to exercife, but to 
which their birth could never have entitled them. And while fo great power was 
lodged in fuch active hands, no wonder the Republic. was fuccefsful in all its-en- 
terprizes, ‘ 

BLAKE, a man of heroic courage and a generous difpofiion, the fame perfon, 
who had defended Lyme and Taunton with fuch unfhaken objitinacy againft the 
King, was made an admiral ; and tho’ he had hitherto been accuftomed only to 
land fervice, into which too he had not entered till paft fifty years of age, he foon 
raifed the naval glory of the nation to.a higher pitch than in any former period it 
had ever attained. A fleet was committed to him, and he received orders to pur- 
fue Pfince Rupert, to whom the King had given the command of that fquadron, 
which had deferted to him. Rupert took fhelter in Kinfale; and efcaping thence, 
fled towards the coaft of Portugal. Blake purfuied, and chaced him into the Ta- 
‘gus, whére he intended to attack that Prince. But the King of Portugal, moved 
By the favor, which, thro’out all Europe, attended the royal caufe, refufed 
Blake admittance, and. aided Rupert in making his efcape ‘To be revenged of 
this partiality, the Englifh admiral made prize of twenty Portuguefe fhips richly 
laden, arid threatened ftill ‘farther vengeance. ‘The King of Portugal, dreading 
fo dangerous a foe to his new acquired dominion, and fenfible of the unequal con- 
teft, in which he Was engaged, made all poffible fubmiffions to the hauglity Re- 
public, and was at laft admitted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance with Ene- 
land. Rupert, having loft a great part of his fquadron on the coaft of Spain, made 
fil towards the Weft Indies. ‘His brother, Prince Maurice, was there fhip-wrecked 
tna hurricane. “Every where, this fquadron fubfifted by privateering, fometimes on 
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Englith, fometimes on Spanifh veffels.. And Rupert at laft returned to France, 
where he difpofed of the remnants of his fleet, along with all his prizes. 


Axt the fettlemerts in America, except New England, which had been planted 


entirely by the puritins, adhered to the royal party, even after the fettlement of 


the Republic ; and ‘Sir George Ayfeue was fent with a fquadron to reduce them to 
obedience. Berrnucas, Antigua, Virginia were foon fubdued. Barbadoes, com- 
manded by lord Wlloughby of Parham, made fome refiftance; but was at laft 
obliged to fubmit. 


Wirta equal eafe were Jerfey, Guernefey, Scilly, and the Ife of Man brought 
under fubje€tion'to -he Republic; and the fea, which had been much infefted by 
privateers fons thefe iflands, was rendered entirely fafe to. the Englifh commerce. 
The Countefs of Derby defended the Ifle of Man; and with’ great reluctance 
yielded to the neceffity of furrendering to the enemy. This lady, a daughter of 
the illuftrious houfe of Trimoiille in France, had, during the civil wars, difplayed 
a manly courage by her obftinate defence of Latham-Houfe againft the parlia- 
mentary forces ; ; anc fhe retained the glory of being the laft eee in the three 
kingdoms and in all their dependant dominions, ies fubmitted to the victorious 
Commonwealth. — 


_IrneLanp and Scotland were now entirely fubdued and reduced to tranquillity 
Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, commanding a numerous army of 30,000 
men, profecuted the work of fubduing the revolted: Irifhs and he defeated them 
in many rencounters, which, tho’ in themfelves of no great moment, proved fatal 
to their declining caife. All the prifoners, who had ; any hand in the maflacres, 
Treton punifhed ‘without mercy. Sir Phelim Oneale, among the reft, was, foie 
time afterwards, brought to the gibbet, and fuffered an ignominious death, which 
by his inhuman crueties he had fo well merited. Limeric, a confiderable town, 
{till remained in the hands of the Trifh ; and Ireton, after a vigorous fiege, made 
himfelf mafter of it. JHe was here infected with the plague, and fhortly after 
died ; a very memoyable perfonage, much celebrated ‘for his vigilance, induftry, 
capacity, even for the ftri€&t execution of juftice in that unlimited command, 
which he poffeffed ir Ireland. He was obferved to be inflexible in all his pur- 


pofes, and it was believed. by many, that he was animated with a fincere and paf- 


fionate love for liber:y, and never could have been induced, by any motive, to 
fubmit to the fmallet appearance of regal government. ‘Cromwel appeared to be 
much afflited by -hisdeath ; and the Republicans, who repofed great confidence in 
him, were inconfolecble.. "To fhow their regard for his merit. and feryices; they 
beftowed an eftate of two thoufand pounds a year on his family, and honored him 
with.a magnificent funeral at the public charge. Tho’ the eftablifhed government 
was but the mere fhedow of a Commonwealth, yet was it beginning by proper 
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arts to fofter'that public fpirit, which no other fpecies of civil polity is ever able 
fully to infpire. 

Tur command of the army in Ireland devolved on lieutenant-general’ Ludlow. 
The civil government of the ‘and was. entrufted to commiffioners. Ludlow con- 
tinued to pufh the advantages againft the Irifh, and every where obtained an ealy 
victory. That unhappy people, difeufted with the King on account of thofe vio- 
lent declarations againft them and their religion, which had been extorted by the 
Scotch, applied to the King of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine; and found af- 
Gftance no where. Clanricarde, unable any longer to refift the prevailing power, 
made fubmiffions to the Parliament, and retired into England, where he foon 
after died. He was afteddy catholic; but a man much refpected by all parties. _ 

Tue fucceffes, which attended Monk in Scotland, were no lefs decifive. That 

able general laid fiege to Stirling caftle ; and tho’ it was well provided for defence, 
‘+ was foon furrendered to him. THe there became matter of all the records of the 
kingdom, along with the crown and fcepter ; and he fent them to England. The 
earl of Leven, the earl of Crawford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having 
met near Perth, in order to Concert means for raifing a new army, were fuddenly 
fet upon by colonel Alured, and moft of them taken prifoners. Sir Philip Muf- 
crave, along with fome Scotch, being engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprize, 
met with the fame fate. Dundee was a town well fortified, fupplied with a good 
earrifon under Lumifden, and full of all the rich furniture, the plate and money 
of the kingdom, which had been fent thither as to a place of fafety. Monk ap- 
peared before it ; and having made. a breach gave a general affault. He carried 
the town; and following the example‘and inftructions of Cromwel, put the whole 
‘nhabitants to the fword, in order to ftrike a general terror into the kingdom. 
Warned by this example, Aberdeen, St. ‘Andrews, Invernefs,.and other towns 
and forts, of their own accord, yielded to the enemy. Argyle made his fubmif- 
fions to the Englifh Commonwealth; and excepting a few Royalifts, who remained 
fome time in the mountains, under the,earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and ge- 
neral Middleton, that kingdom, which had hitherto, thro’ all ages, by means of 
its fituation, poverty, and valor, maintained its independance, was reduced to @ 
total fubjection. | | : ess 

Tue Englifh Parliament fent Sir Harry Vane, St. John, and other commif- 

fioners to fettle Scotland. Thefe men, who poffeffed little of the real fpirit of li- 
berty, knew how to maintain all the appearances of it; ard they required the vo- 
luntary confent of all the counties and towns of this conquered kingdom, before 
they would unite them into the fame Commonwealth with England. The clergy 
protefted ; becaufe, they faid, this mcorporation would draw along with it a fu- 
bordination of the church to the {tate in the things of Chrift *, Englith judges, 
| ' *® Whitelocke, p. 496. | si, 3 
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joined. to fome Scotch, .were appointed to determine all caufes.; juftice was ftritly 
executed ; order and peace maintained ;.the Scotch being freed from the tyranny 
of the ecclefiaftics, were not much diffatisfied with the prefent government. * The 
prudent conduét of Monk, a man who pofieffed a good capacity for the arts 
both of peace .and ‘war, ferved much to reconcile the minds of men and allay 
their prejudices. ‘ 


Chap. I. 
1651. 


By the total reduction and pacification of the Britifh dominions, the Parliament 1652. 
had leifure to look abroad, and to exert their vigor in foreignenterprizes. The pytch war. 


Dutch were the firft who felt the weight of their arms. 

‘Durinc the life of Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, the States had main- 
tained ‘an ‘exact neutrality in the civil wars of England, ‘and had never interpofed, 
except by their good offices, betwixt the contending parties. When William, 
who had married an Englifh Princefs,: fucceeded to his father’s commands and au- 
thority +, the States, both before and after the execution of the late King, were 
aceufed of taking fteps more favorable to the royal caufe, and of betraying a great 
alienation from the Parliament. It was long before the Envoy of the Englifh Com- 
monwealth could obtain an audience of the States General. » The murderers of Do- 
riflaus were not purfued with fuch vigor as the Parliament expected. - And much 
regard had been payed the King, and many good offices performed to him, both 
by the public:andi by men of alb ranks, in the United Provinces. 

Arter the death of Wilham;: Prince of Orange {, which ‘was attended with 


the Pepesinaes of his party and: the triumph ‘of the Republicans, the: Parliament 
thought, 


* Tt had been an ufual policy of the presbyterian ecclefiaftics to fettle a chaplain in the great families, 
who acted as a fpy upon his mafter, ‘and gave them ‘intelligence of the moft private tranfaGtions and 
difcourfes of| the family. A’ fignal) inftance;of prieftly tyranny, ‘and) the fubjection of the nobility ! 
They even obliged the fervants to give ,intelligence againft. their mafters, Whitlocke, p..50z. ‘The 
fame author,-p. 512, tells the following ftory. ‘The fynod meeting at Perth, and citing the minifters 
and people, who had ex Nie a diflike of their heavenly government, the men being out of the way, 
their wives refolved to anfwer for them.’ And on the day of appearance, 120 women with good clubs 
in their hands icame and befieged the church, where ‘the reverend minifters fat. ‘They fent one of their 
humber.to'treat with, the females, and he threatening, excommunication, they bafted him for his labor, 
kept him prifoner, and fent a party pf 60, who routed the reft of the clergy, bruifed their bodies 
forely, took all their baggage and 12 horfes. One of the miniiters, after a mile’s running, taking all 
creatures for’his foes, méeting with a foldier fell on’ his knees, who knowing nothing of the matter 
asked the blackcoat what he meant. ‘The fetnale ‘conquerors, having laid hold on the fynod clerk, 
beat him till he forfwore his office. Thirteen minifters rallied about 4 miles from the place, and 
voted that this village fhould never more have a fynod in it, but be accurfed ; and that tho’ in the years 
1638 and 39, the godiy women were € cried mp for savas the bifhops, yet now the Wliole fex fhould ” 
efteemed wicked. 
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thought, "that the time was now come of ‘cementing a clofer confederacy with the 
United Provinces. St. John, lord chief juftice,. who was fent over to the Flague, had 
aeeuied the idea of forming a {recies of Coalition betwixt. the two Republics, 
which would have rendered. their interefts totally infeparable , but fearing that fo 
extraordinary a project would not be relifhed, he contented himfelf with, dropping 
fome hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propofe a ftrict defenfive 
alliance betwixt England and the; States, fuch as has now, for near feventy years, 
aken place betwixt. thele friendly powers *. But-the States, who,were unwilling 
to form a nearer confederacy, with. a, government, whofe meafures were fo obnoxi- 
ous and whofe fituation feemed fo precarious, offered, only to, renew the former al- 
liances with England And the, haughty.st, John, difgufted with this refufal,.:as 
well as enraged at many affronts, which with-impunity had been offcred him, by 
the retainers of the Palatine and Orange. families, and indeed by the populace in 
eeneral, returned into England, and endeavored ‘to excite a quarrel betwixt the 
two-Republics: » leyor ad? 03 slémiovil s1ore 2c] leg to Hslugon 
Tue movements of preatoftates arée often directed: by-as. flender: fprings.as thofe 
of individuals. ‘Tho’ war with fo confidérable a naval power as the Dutch, “who 
were in peace with all their other neighbors, «might feem»dangerous to the yet un- 
fettled Commonwealth, there were feveral motives, which iat this time engaged the 
Englith Parliament into hoftile meafures. Many: of: the members: thought, that a 
foreign ‘war ‘would férvevas a pretext for continuing the fame Parliament, and de- 
laying thé new model of a reprefentative,: with which the nation had fo long been 
flattered: Others hoped, that the war would furnifh a reafon for maintaining, 
fome time longer, . that numerous mercenary army, which was fo much complained 
of +. On the other hand, fome, whodreaded.the encreafing power of Cromwel, 
expected, that the great’ expence of naval armaments. would .prove.a motive for 
diminifhing the military eftablifhment. To divert the attention of the public from 
domeftic quarrels towards foreign tranfactions feemed in the prefent difpofition of 
men’s minds to be good policy. The fuperior power of the Englifh Common- 
wealth, along with the advantages of fituation, promifed it fuccefs ; and the par- 
liamentary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes from the Dutch, to diftrefs and 
fink their florifhing commerce, and by viétories to throw a luftre on their eftablifh- 
ment, which was fo:new and unpopular. All thefe views, enforced.by the violent 
fpirit of St. John, who had a mighty influence over Cromwel, determined the 


Parliament 
# Thurloe, vol. I. p182. | 


+ We are told in the life of Sir Harry Vane, that that famous Republican oppofed the Dutch war, 
and that it was the military gentlemen chiefly who fupported that meafure. 
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Parliarhent.to change the propofed, alliance into, a furious war againft the United 
Provinces. 

to cover thele hoftileintentions, the Parliament, under pretext of providing 
for ‘the interefts of commerce, embraced fuch meafures as, they knew, would 
give difguft to the States, They framed the famous aét of navigation, which pro- 
hibited’ all-nations to import.into England. in their bottoms any commodity, which 
was not the growth and manufactory of their-own country.By. this. law, tho’ it was 
general, the Dutch were chiefly hurt, whofe country produces few commodities, 
and who fubfift chiefly by being the genefal carriers and faGtors of the world. Let- 
ters of reprizal ‘were granted. to feveral merchants, on- account of fome injuries; 
which they: pretended to have: received from the States; and above eighty Dutch 
fhips fell into their hands .and were made prize of. ‘The cruelties, praétifed on the 
Engtith at Amboyna, which were certainly moft enormous, but which feemed to be 
buried in oblivion by ‘a thirty years filence, were again complained of. And the 
allowing the murderers of Doriflaus to efcape, and the conniving at the infults to 
which St. John had been expofed, were reprefented as fymptoms of an unfriendly, 
if not‘a hoftile, difpofition in the States, | 

Te States, ‘alarmed at all thefe fteps, fent over. orders:to their ambafladors to 
endeavor the renewal of the treaty of alliance, which had been broke off by the ab- 
rupt ‘departure of St. John. ‘Not'to-be unprepared, they equipped a fleet of .a 
hundred and fifty fail, and took care, by their minifters at Lindon, to inform the 
council of “ftate-of that armament.. This ‘intelligence, inftead of ftriking terror 
mto’the Englifi Republic, was-confidered asa menace, \and farther confirmed the 
Parliament in their hottilé refelutions. ‘Che minds of “men, in‘‘both ftates,. were 
every day more irritated againft each other ; and jit was not long before thefe ma- 
lignant humors broke forth into ation. : 

Tromp, an admiral of greatrénown, received from theStates the command of afieet 
fforty-two fail, in orderito protectthe Dutch navigation againft che privateers of the 
Englith. He was forced by ftrefof weather asvhe alleged, to take fhelter in:the 
road of Dover, where he met with Bldke, whoicommanded an Englifh fleet much 
infetior in number. Who was-the aggreffor in the action, which enfued betwixt 
thefe two admirals, : both of them men of uch prompt and fiery difpofitions, itis 
not eafy to determine’; fince each of them fent to“ hisiownftate a relation totally op- 
pofite in all its’ circuinftanees to'that of thé others! and yet fupported » by the tefti- 
mony of every captain in hisHeet. ‘Blake pretended, ‘that, having given.a fignalto 
the Dutch adimiral to frile, Tromp, inftead of complying, fired a broad-fide 
upon’him. Tromp <afferted,» that he was-preparing to ftrike, and tharthe Englith 
admiral, neverthelefs, began hoftilities, It is certainy thatthe admiralty of Hol- 
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land, whovare diftinet froui- the council of {tates had given Tromp ‘no orders ‘to 
ftrike, but had left him to hig own difcretion with regard to that vain, but much 
contefteds) cerethonidl. ' They deemed willing to introduce the claim of an equality 
with the new Commonwealth, and to interpret the former refpect, which they had 
ever. payed the Englifh flag, as a deference due-orily to the Monarchy. This cir- 
eum{Fance forms 'a ftrong: prefumption againft the narration of the Dutch admiral. 
The wholé Orange party, it mutt be remarked, to which Tromp was fufpected to 
adhere, wére defirous of a war with England. | | 

Bake, tho’ his {quadron confifted only of fifteen vefiels, re-inforced, after the 
battle began, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight with great bravery 
for five hours, and fubk»one fhip of the enemy and took another. Night parted the 
combatants, and the: Dutch fleet retired towards the coaft of Holland. The populace 
of. London were enragedyand would have infulted the Dutch ambaffadors, : who 
lived at ‘Chelfea, had not the council of ftate fent guards to protect them. 

Wuen the States heard of this:action, of which the fatal confequences were eafily 
forefeen, they werei.in) the utmoft iconfternation. They immediately difpatched 
Paw, penfionary of Holland, as their ambaffador extraordinary to London, and 
ordered him to lay before the Parliament the narrative which Tromp had fentof ithe 
late rencounter, * “They ehtreated them, by/all the bands of their common religions 
and common. liberties, not to precipitate themfelves into’ hoftile meafures, but to 
appoint commiflioners, who fhould examine every circumftance of the action, and 
clear up the truth, which lay in obfcurity. And, they pretended, that they had 
given no orders to their admiral to offer any violence to the Englith; ‘but would fe- 
verely. punifh’ him, if they found upon enquiry, that, he had. been, guilty of an 
action, which they fo much difapproved. The imperious Parliament would hearken 
to none of thefe reafons or remonftrances. Elated with the multiplied fuccefies, 
which they had obtained over their domeftic enemies, they thought, that every 
thing muft yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly feized the opportunity, 
which they fought, of making war upon the States. They demanded, that, with- 
out any farther delay or enquiry, reparation fhould be made for all the damages, 
which the Englifh had fuftained. And when this demand was not complied with» 
they difpatched orders for commencing war againft the United Provinces. fag ely 

Braxe failed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell upon the herring bufhes» 
which were efcorted by twelve men of war. All thefe he either took or difperfed. 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a hundred fail. When thefe two admi- 
rals were within fight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious ftorm at- 
racked them. Blake took fhelter in the Englifh harbors. The Dutch fleet was dif- 


perfed and received great damage. : 
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Sin Grorce Ayscur, near Plymouth, tho’ he commanded only forty fhips ac- 
cording to the Englith accounts, engaged the famous de Ruiter, who had under 
him fifty fhips of war, along with thirty merchant-men. The Dutch fhips were 
indeed of inferior force to the Englifh. De Ruiter, the only admiral in Eu- 
rope, who has attained a renown equal to that of the ereateft general, de- 
fended himfelf fo well, that Ayfcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted 
them in the greateft heat of the combat. De Ruiter next day failed off with his 
convoy. The Englith had been fo fhattered in the action, that they were not able 
to purfue. 

Near the coaft of Kent, Blake, feconded by Bourne and Pen, met the Dutch 
fleet, nearly equal in number, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle 
was fought much to the difadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was boarded 
and taken. Two other veflels were funk and one blown up. The Dutch fleet 
next day made fail towards Holland. 

Tue Englifh were not fo fuccefsful in the Mediterranean. Van Galen with much 
fuperior force attacked captain Badily, and defeated him. His victory however 
he bought with the lofs of his life. 

Srea-Ficuts are feldom fo decifive as to difable the vanquifhed from making head 
in a little time againft the victors. Tromp, feconded by de Ruiter, met, near the 
Goodwins, with Blake, whofe fleet was inferior to theirs, but who was refolved not 
to decline the combat. <A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on both 
fides, as well as the inferior officers and feamen, exerted extraordinary bravery. In 
this action, the Dutch had the advantage. Blake himfelf was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two fhips were burned and one funk. 
Night came very opportunely to fave the Englifh fleet. After this victory, 
Tromp in a bravado affixed a broom to his main-maft ; as if he were refolved to 
fweep the fea entirely of all Englifh veffels. 


GREAT preparations were made in England, in order to wipe off this difgrace. 
A gallant fleet of eighty fail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 
him, along with Monk, who had been fent for from Scotland. When they lay off 
Portland, they defcried near break of day the Dutch fleet of feventy-fix vefiels, 
failing up the Channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchant-men, who had re- 
ceived orders to wait at the Ifle of Rhé, till the fleet fhould arrive to efcorte them. 
Tromp and de Ruiter commanded the Dutch. This battle was the moft furious 
which had yet been fought, betwixt thefe two warlike and rival nations. Three 
days was the battle continued with the utmoft rage and obftinacy; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honor than Tromp, who was vanquifhed. The Dutch 
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Chap. I. adiniral made a fkilful retreat, and’ faved all the merchant -fhips, except thirty; 
1653- £76 loft however-eleven fhips of war, hal 2000 men flain, and near 1500 taken 
prifoners. The Englifh, tho’ many of ther hips were extremely fhattered, had but 

one funk. Their flain were not much infrior in number to thofe of the enemy. 
Aut thefe fucceffes of the Englifh wee chiefly owing to the fuperior fize of 
their veflels; an advantage which all the{kill and bravery of the Dutch admirals. 
could not-compenfate. By means of fhig-money, an impofition, which had been 
fo much complained of, and in fome refpects with reafon, the late King had put. 
the navy into a fituation, which it had never attained in any former reign 5 and he- 
ventured to build fhips of a fize, which was then unufual. But the misfortunes, 
which the Dutch met within battle, wee {mall in comparifon of thofe, which. 
their trade fuftained from the Englifh. Their whole commerce by the Channel was. 
cut off: Even'that tothe Baltic was muct infefted by the Englifh privateers. Their. 
Gtheries were totally fufpended. A oreatnumber of their fhips, above 1600, had. 
fallen into the enemies hands. And all this diftrefs they fuffered, not for any: na- 
sional initere(t-or neceflity; but from vain points of honor and_perfonal refentiments, 
of which it was difficult to give a fatisfactory account to the public. ‘They refolved: 
therefore to gratify the pride of the Parliament, and to make fome advances towards . 
a peace. Their reception, however, wa: not favorable;.and it was not without: 
great fatisfadtion, that they learned the <ciffolution.of that haughty aflembly bythe. 
violence of Cromwel; an event from whch they expected a more profperous turn | 
to their affairs. 
. Tur zealous Republicans in the Parlianent-had not been the-chief or firft promo-- 
ters of the war; but when it was once entred upon, they endeavored to draw from. 
Diffolation it every poffible advantage. On all occedions, they fet up the fleet in oppofition 
—— Parlia- 6 the army, and celebrated. the glory and fucceffes of their naval armaments. 
They infifted on the intolerable expence to which the nation was fubjected, and 
urged the neceflity. of diminifhing it bya reduction of their land forces.. Some. 
regiments they had ordered: to ferve onboard the fiset in the quality of marines : 
And Cromwel, by the whole train of their proceedings, evidently faw, that they. 
‘had entertained a jealouly of his power and ambition, and were refolved to bring 
him’to a fubordination under their authonty. Without fcruple or delay he:refolved . 





to‘prevent them. 
Ow fuch firm foundations was bui't:the credit of this-extraordinary man, that, . 


tho’.a preat-mafter of fraud, he judged itfuperfluous to employ any artifice or diffi- 
rnvlation in conducting that bold enterprize. He fummoned a general council of 
officers; and immediately found, that they were difpofed.to receive. whatever im- 
preflions he was pleafed to give them. Most of them were his creatures, had owed 
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their advancement to his favor, and relied entirely upon him for their future. prefer- 
ment. The breach being already made, when the late King was féized at Holmby, 
betwixt the military and civil powers, the general officers efteemed_the Parliament 
to be at once their creature and their rival, and thought that they themfelves were 
entitled to fhare among them thofe offices and riches, of which its members had fo 
long kept poffeffion. Hlarrifon, Rich, Overton, and a few others, who retained 
fome principle, were guided by notions fo extravagant, that they were eafily deluded 
into meafures the moft violent and moft criminal. And the whole army had already 
been guilty of fuch Hlegal and atrocious actions, that they could entertain no farther 
{cruples with regard to any enterprize, which might fetve their felfith or fanatical 
purpofes. 

In the council of officers it was prefently voted to frame a remonftrance to the 
Parliament. After complaining of the arrears, which were due to the army, they 
there defired the Parliament to remember how many years that affembly had fate, 
and what profeffions they had formerly made of their intentions to new model the 
reprefentative, and eftablifh fucceflive Parliaments, who might bear that burthen of 
national affairs, from which they themfelves would gladly, after fo much danger 
and fatigue, be at laft relieved. They confeffed, that the Parliament had atchieved 
great enterprizes, and furmounted mighty difficulties; yet was it an injury, they 
faid, to the reft of the nation to be excluded from bearing any part in the fervice of 
their country. It was now full time for them to give place to others; and, after 
fettling a council, who might execute the laws during the interval, to fummon a 
new Parliament, and eftablith that free and equal government, which they had fo 
long promifed to the people. 

Tue Parliament took this remonttrance in very ill part, and made a fharp.reply 
to the councilofofficers. The officers infifted on their advice; and by mutual al- 
tercation and oppofition, the breach ftill farther widened. betwixt the army and the 
Commonwealth. Cromwel, finding matters ripe for his purpofe, called a council 
of officers, in order to come to a determination with regard to the public fettlement. 
As he had here many friends, fo had he alfo fome opponents. Harrifon having 
affured the council, that the General fought only to pave the way for the eovern- 
ment of Jefus and his faints, major Streater brifkly replied, that Jefus ought then 
to come quickly ; For if he delayed it till after Chriftmas, he would come too late ; 
he would find his place occupied. While the officers were in debate, colonel In- 
gold{by intorms Cromwel, that the Parliament were fitting, and had come to a refo- 
lution not to diffolve themfelves, but to fill up the houfe by new eleétions; and 
were at that very time engaged in reafonings with regard to this expedient... Crom- 
wel in a rage immediately haftens to the houfe, and carries a body of 300 foldiers 
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along with him. Some of them he placed at the door, fome in the lobby, fome on 
the ftairs. He firft addreffed himfelf to his friend St. John, and told him, that he 
then came witha purpofe of doing what grieved him to the very foul, and what he 
had earneftly with tears prayed the Lord not to impofe upon him: But there was a 
neceffity, in order to the glory of God and good of the nation. He fate down for 
fome time, and heard the debates with regard to the act for filling up the Parliament. 
He beckoned Harrifon, and told him, that he now judged the Parliaa ent ripe for 
a diffolution. <“* Sir,” faid Harrifon, ‘‘ the work is very great and dangerous ; I 
‘© defire you ferioufly to confider, before you.engage in it.” * You fay well,” 
replied the General ; and thereupon fat ftill about a quarter of an heur. When 
the queftion was ready to be put, he faid again to Harrifon, “ This is the time: I 
“ muft doit.” And fuddenly ftarting up, he loaded the Parliament with the vileft 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreffion, and robbery of the public. 
Then ftamping with his foot, which was the fignal for the foldiers to enter, * For 
<< fhame,” faid he'to the Parliament, “ get you gone - Give place to honefter 
ee men; to thofe who will more faithfully difcharge their truft. You are no longer 
<< 4 Parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a Parliament. The Lord has done 
‘ with you: He has chofen other ‘nftruments for carrying on his work.” Sit 
Harry Vane exclaiming againft this procedure, he cried with a loud voice, * O! 
<¢ Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane ™ 
Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, “¢ Thou art a whorematfter,” faid he. To 
another, ‘* Thou art an adulterer.” Toa third, ‘‘ Thou art a drunkard and a 
‘¢ olutton -” <¢ And thou an extortioner,” to a fourth. He commanded a foldier to 
feize the mace. ‘* What fhall we do with this bauble? Here take it away. It is 
‘© you,” faid he, addrefling himfelf to the Houfe, ‘* that have forced me upon this. 
‘¢ T have fought the Lord, night and day, that he would rather flay me than put 
*¢ me upon this work.” Having commanded the foldiers to clear the hall, he him- 
felf went out the laft, and ordering the doors to be locked, departed to his lodgings 
in Whitehall. 

Iw this furious manner, which fo well marks his genuine character, did Crom- 
wel, without the leaft oppofition, or even murmur, annihilate that famous aflem- 
bly, which had filled all Europe with the renown of its a€tions, and with aftonifh- 
ment atits crimes, and whofe commencement was not more ardently defired by the 
people than was its Gnal diffolution. All parties now reaped fucceffively the difmal 
pleafure of feeing the injuries, which they had fuffered, revenged on their enemies; 
and that too by the fame arts, which had been praétifed againft them. T he King 
had ftretched his prerogative beyond its juft bounds; and aided by the church, had - 
well nigh put an end to all the liberties and privileges of the nation.. The Prefby- 
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terians checked the progrefs of the court and clergy, and excited, by cant and hy-. 
pocrify, the populace, firft to tumults, then to war, againft the King, the Peers, 
and all the Royalifts. - No fooner had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than 
the Independants, under the appearance of ftill greater fanctity, infligated the army 
againft them, and reduced them to. fubjeftion, The Independants, amidft their 
empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were oppreffed by the rebellion of 
their own fervants, and found themfelves at once expofed to the infults of power and. 
hatred of the people. By recent, as well as all antient example, it was become evi- 
dent, that illegal violence, with whatever pretexts it may be covered, and whatever 
object it may purfue, muft inevitably end at laft in the arbitrary and defpotic go-. 
vernment of a fingle perfon.. 
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| LIVER CROMWEL, in whofe hands the diffolution of the Parlia- 
ment had left the whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, 

was born at Huntingdon, the laft year of the former century, of a very good fa- 
mily ; tho’ he himfelf, being the fon of a fecond brother, inherited but a {mall eftate 
from his father. In the courfe of his education he had been fent to the univerfity.; 
but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learning ; 
and he made fmall proficiency in his ftudies. Heeven threw himfelf into a, very 
diffolute and diforderly courfe of life; and in gaming, drinking, debauchery, and 
country riots, he confumed the more early years of his youth, and diffipated part of 
his fortune. All of a fudden, the fpirit of reformation feized him. he married, 
affected’ a grave and compofed behavior, -entered into all the zeal.and: rigor. of the 
puritanical party, and offered to reftore to every one whatever fums he had formerly 
gained by, gaming. The fame vehemence of temper, which had tranfported him. 
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Chap. 1. into the extremes of pleafure, now diftinguifhed his religious habits. His houfe was 
1653- .she Fefort of all the zealous clergy of the party; and his hofpitality, as well as his 
liberalities to the filenced and deprived minifters, proved as chargeable as his former 
debaucheriés. ‘Tho’ he had acquired ‘a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, he 
found his affairs fo injured by his expences, that he was obliged to take:a farm at St. 
Ives, and apply himfelf, for fome years, to agriculturé as 2 profeffion. But this 
expedient ferved rather to ‘avolve him in farther debts and difficulties. ‘The long 
prayers which he frid to ‘his family in the morning and again in the afternoon, 
confamed his owh time and that of his ploughmen; and he referved no 
eizure for the caré of his temporal affairs. His aGtive mind, fuperior to the low 
occupations, to which he was condemned, preyed upon itfelf,; and he indulged his 
imagination in vifions, illuminations, revelations ; the great nourifhment of that 
hypocondriacal temper, to which he was ever fubje&t. Urged by his wants and his 
devotions, he had formed a party with Hlambden, his near kinfman, who was prefied 
only by the latter motive, to tranfport himfelt into New England, now become 
the retreat of the.more zealous among the puritanical party ; and it was an order 
Sfcouncil; which obliged them to difembark and remain in’ England. ‘The earl of 
Bedford; who poffefied a large eftate in the Fen Country, near the Ifle of Ely, 
having wridertaken to drain thefe morafies, was obliged to apply to the King; and 
by the. powers, of royal prerogative, he got commiffioners appointed, who conducted 
that work, and divided the new acquired land among the feveral proprietors. He 
met with oppofition from many, among whom Cromwel diftinguifhed himfelf, and 
this was the frft public opportunity, which he had met with, of difcovering the 


£aGtious zeal and obftinacy of his character. 
From accident and intrigue he was chofen by the town of Cambridge member 


_of the long Parhament. His domeftic affairs were then in great diforder ; and 
Ke feemed not to poflefs any talents, which could qualify him to rife. in that publie 

: {phere, into which he was now at laft entered. His perfon was ungraceful, his 
refs flovenly, his voice antuneable, his elocution homely, tedious, obfcure, and 
cmbarraffed: The férvor ‘of his fpirit. frequently prompted him to rife in the 
houfe; but he was heard with no attention : His name, for above two years, 1s 
not 'to be found oftner than twice in any committee ; and thofe committees, into 
which he was admitted, were chofen for affairs; which would more intereft the 
vealots than the men of bufinefs. Amidft the eloquent fpeakers and fine gentlemen 
-of the houfe he was entirely overlooked ; and his friend Hambden alone was ac~ 
quainted with the depth of his genius, and foretold, that, if a civil war fhould 
enfue, he would foon rife to eminence and. diftinction. 
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CromweL himfelf feems to have been confcious where his. ftrength lay; and 
partly from that motive; partly from the uncontroleable fury of his zeal, he al- 
ways joined that party, which pufhed every thing to extremity again{t the King. 
Fe was very active for the famous remonftrance, which was the fignal for all the 
enfuing commotions ; and when, after a long debate, it was. carried by a {mall 
majority, he told lord Falkland, that, if the queftion had been loft, he was re- 
folved next day to have converted into ready money the remains of his fortune, 
and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this refolution, he faid, pe: 
culiar to himfelf : Many others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 

Fiz was no lefs than forty three years of age, when he firft embraced the mili 
tary profeflion; and by force of genius, without any mafter, he foon became an 
excellent officer ; tho’ perhaps-he never reached the fame of a confummatecom- 
mander. Hevyaifed a troop of horfe, fixed his quarters»in Cambridge, exerted 
great deverity towards that univerfity, which zealoufly adhered to the royal party ; 
and fhowed himfelf a man who would go all leneths in favor of that caufe, which 
hevhad efpoufed. He would not: allow his foldiers to perplex their heads with 


thofe fubtilities of fighting by the King’s authority. again{t’ his perfon, and of 


obeying his Majefty’s orders fignified by both houfes of Parliament - He: plainly 
told them, that, if he met the King in battle, he would fire a piftol in his face as 
readily as againft any other man. His troop of horfe he foon augmented to a re- 
giment, and firft inftituted that difcipline and infpired that fpirit;, which’ rendered 
the parliamentary armies, in the end, victorious. “Your troops,” faid he to 
Elambden, according to his own-account *, “<are moft of them old decayed 
‘* ferving men and tapfters, and fuch kind of fellows ; the King’s forces are com- 
** pofed of gentlemen’s younger fons and perfons of good quality. And do you 
“¢ think, that the mean {fpirits of fuch bafe and low fellows as Ou 
<* ‘be able to encounter gentlemen, that ‘have-honor and courage and refolution in 
them ? You muff get men of fpirit; and take it not il} that I'fay, of a fpirit, 
“* that is likely to go as faras.gentlemen will ¢o, or elfe I am fure you will {till be 
“* beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every rencounter.? He did as he pro- 
pofed. He inlifted freecholders and farmer’s fons. He carefully invited into his re- 
giment all the zealous fanatics thro’out England. ‘When collected jn a ‘body, 
their enthufiaftic fpirit fill rofe to-a higher ‘pitch. “Their collonel, from his own 
natural charaéter, as:‘much as’from policy, was fufficiently inclined t6 encreafe the 
flame. -He preached, he prayed, he fought, he punithed, he rewarded, The 
wild enthufiafm, along with valor and .difcipline, till propagated itfelf; and all 
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he rofe with great rapidity to be really the firft, tho’ in appearance only the fe- 


cond, inthe army. By fraud and violence, he foon rendered himfelf the firft in 
the ftate. In proportion to the encreafe of his authority, his talents feemed al- 
ways to expand themfelves ; and he difplayed every day new abilities, which had 
Jain dormant till the very emergence, by which they were called forth into action. 
All Europe ftood aftonifhed to fee a nation, fo turbulent and unruly, who, for 
encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered an. excellent 
Prince, defcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laft fubdued and reduced 
to flavery by one, who, afew years before, was no better than a private gentle- 
man, whofe name was not known in the nation, and who was very little regarded 
even in that low fphere, to which he had always been confined. 

Tue indignation, entertained by the people, againft an authority, founded on 
fuch manifeft ufurpation, was not fo violent as might naturally be expected. 
Congratulatory addrefies, the Grit of the kind, were made to Cromwel by the 
fleet, the army, even many of the chief corporations and counties of England ; 
but efpecially by the feveral congregations of pretended faints, difperfed thro’- 
out the kingdom *. The Royalifts, tho’ they could not love the man, who had 
embrued his hands in the blood of their fovereign, expected more lenity from 
him, than from the jealous and imperious Republicans, who had hitherto go- 
verned. ‘The presbyterians were pleafed to fee thofe men, by whom they had 
been outwitted and expelled, now in the end expelled and outwitted by their own 
fervant; and they applauded him for this laft act of violence upon the Parliament. 
Thefe two parties compofed the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in fome 
tolerable temper. All men, likewife, harraffed with wars and factions, were lad to 
fee any profpest of juftice and fettlement. And they efteemed it lefs ignominious 
to fubmit to a perfon of fuch admirable talents and capacity than to a number of 
ignoble enthufiaftic hypocrites, who, under the name of a Republic, had reduced 
them to a cruel fubjection. 

Tue Republicans, being dethroned by Cromwel, were the party whofe refent- 
ment he had the greateft reafon to apprehend. ‘That party, befides the indepen- 
dants, contained two fets of men, who are feemingly of the moft oppofite prin- 
ciples, but who were then united by a fimilitude of genius and of character. The 
firft and moft numerous were the Millenarians or Fifth Monarchy men, who in- 
fitted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all diftinction of magiftracy muft 
be abolifhed, except what arofe from piety and holinefs ; who expeéted fuddenly 
the fecond coming of Chrift upon earth; and who pretended, that the faints in 
the mean while, that is, themfelves, were alone entitled to govern. The fecond 
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were the Deifts, who had no other object than political liberty, who denied entirely Sir if, 
53. 


the truth of revelation, and infinuated, that a!! the various feéts, fo heated againtft 
each other, were alike founded in error. Men of fuch daring geniufes were not 
contented with the eftablifhed forms of civil government; but challenged a degree 
of freedom beyond what they expected, under any Monarchy, ever to enjoy. 
Martin, Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were efteemed the 
heads of this {mall divifion. 

Tue Deifts, Cromwel perfeétly hated, becaufe he had no hold of enthufiafm 
by which he could govern or over-reach them; he therefore treated them with 
great rigor and difdain, and ufually denominated them the Heathens. As the 
Millenarians had a great intereft in the army, it was much more important 
for him to gain their confidence; and their fize of underftanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years, it had been fo ufual a topic of 
converfation to difcourfe of Parliaments and Councils and Senates, and the fol- 
diers themfelves had been fo much accuftomed to enter into that fpirit, that Crom- 
wel thought it requifite to eftablifh fomething which might bear the face of a 
Commonwealth, He fuppofed, that God, in his providence, had thrown the 
whole right as well as power of government into his hands; and without any 
more ceremony, by the advice of his council of officers, he fent fummions to a 
hundred and twenty eight perfons of different towns and counties of England, to 
five of Scotland, to fix of Ireland. The fupreme authority of the State he pre- 
tended, by his fole act and deed, to devolve upon thefe perfons. This legiflative p abhi. 
power they were to exercife during fifteen. months; and they were afterwards to Parliament. 
choofe the fame number of perfons, who might fucceed them in)that high and im- 
portant office. 

‘THERE were great numbers at that time, always difpofed to adhere to the power, 
which was uppermoft, and to fupport the eftablifhed government. This maxim is 
not peculiar to the people of that age ; but what may be efteemed peculiar to them, 
is, that there prevailed an hypocritical phrafe for expreffing fo prudential a condué : 
It was called a waiting upon providence. When providence, therefore, was fo kind 
as to beftow on thefe perfofis, now affembled together, the fupreme authority, 
they muft have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they had been wanting in 
complaifance towards it. ‘They immediately voted themfelves a Parliament ; and 4th of July. 
having their own confent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, for their legiflative 
authority, they now proceeded very gravely to the exercife of it. It muft be con+ 
tefled, that the nation, when it muft fubmit to be governed by fuch thin pretexts 
as thefe, was reduced to great fubjection; or if thofe pretexts were requifite, in 
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order to deceive the military enthufiafts, thefe muft‘have been fo blind ‘and ftu- 
pid, that the groffeft impofitions might have fucceeded' with them. 

In this notable aflembly were fome perions of the rank of gentlemen ; but the: 
far ereateft part were lcw mechanics; Fifth Monarchy men, Anabaptilts, Anti- 
nomians, Independants; the very dregs of the whole fanatics, themiclves the 
dregs of the human fpeties. “They began with feeking God by prayer. This of- 
fice was. performed by aght or ten gifted men of the affembly ; and with fo much: 
fuccefs, that, according to the confeffion ofall, they had never before, in any of 
their devout exercifes, enjoyed fo much of the holy fpirit as was then communi- 
cated to them. “Their hearts were, no doubt, dilated when they confidéred the high: 
dignity, to which they Uuppofed themfelves exalted. They had been told by Crom-. 
wel in his firft difcourfe, that he never looked to fee fuch a day, when Chrift fhould. 
be fo owned * : “They thought it therefore their duty to proceed to. a thorow re-. 
- formation, and to pave the way for the reien of the Redeemer, and for that preat. 
work, which, 1t was expected, the Lord was to bring forth among then, All 
fanatics, ‘being confecreted by their own fond imaginations, naturally bear an an- 
tipathy to the clerey, who claim a peculiar fanctity, derived ‘merely from their of-_ 
fice and prieftly chataGer. . This Parliament took into confideration the abolition. 
of the clerical fun@tien, as favoring of popery ; and the taking away tythes, 
which they called a rdi€t of Judaitm. Learning alfo and the univerfities they. 
deerned heathenifh and-unneceflary : The common law they denominated a badge 
of the conqveft and éf Norman flavery ; and threatened the lawyers with a total. 
abrogation of their profeffion. Some fteps were even taken towards. an abolition 
of the chancery, thehigheft court of judicature in the kingdom ; and the Mo-. 
{ical law was intendsd to be eftablifhed as the fole fyftem of Englith juril- 
prudence {. 


OF 

* 'Thefe are his exprefiois. Indeed, I have but one word more to fay to you, tho’ in that per- 
haps I fhall fhow my weiknefs ; Jt is by way.of encouragement.to you in'this work ; give me leave 
to begin thus: I confefsInever looked to have feen fuch a day as this, it may be nor you neither, 
when Jefus Chrift fhould be fo owned as he is at this day and in this work. Jefus Chrift is owned 
this day by your call, asd you own him by your willinene/s ie appear for him, and you manifeft 
this (as far as poor creawres can do) to be a day of the power of Chrift. I know you well re- 
member that feripture, be wakes. his people ewilling in the day of his porver.. God manifefts it to be 
the day of the power of Chrift, having thro’ fo much blood and fo much tryal as has been upon 
this nation, he makes this one of the ¢greateit mercies, next to his own fon, to have his people 
called to the fupreme avthority. God hath owned his fon, and hath owned you, and hath made 
youto ownhim. Icorfefs, Inever looked to have feen fuch a day: Idid not.” I fuppoie at this 
paffage he cried : For he was very much given to weeping, and could at any time.fhed abundance of 
tears. The reft of the fperch may be feen among Multon’s State papers, page 106. It is very curious, 


and full of the fame obfcurity, confufion, embaraffment and abfurdity, which appear in almoft all Oli- 
ver’s productions. 


+ Whitelocke, p. 543, 548, t Conference held at Whitehall, 
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‘Or all the extraordinary f{chemes, adopted by théfe legifltors, they h ad not teie * 


zure to finifh any, except that which eftablithed the leg: If {fo emnization of marriage 
by the civil magiftrate alone, -without the interpofition: of the-clergy. . They found 

themfelves expofed to the derifion of the public. Among sai fanatics of the houfe, 

there was.a very active: member, much noted for-lone prayers; fermons, and ha- 

rangues. Hie was-a leather-feller in’ London: His name  Praifese od: Barebaiie. 

This ridiculous name, which feems to have been chofen: by fome poet or allegoritt 

to fuit fo ridiculous a perfonage, ftruck the fancy of the people; and they com- 

monly affixed to this. aflembly the denomination of Barebone’s Parliament *. 

‘THE Dutch ambafiadors endeavored to enter into negotiation with this Parliament, 
but the’ proteftants and even. presbyterians, they met with a very. bad reception 
from thofe who pretended to a fanétity fo much fuperior. ‘The Hollanders:were re+ ) 
garded as worldly. minded men, intent only on commerce.and induftry ; whom it 
was fitting the faints fhould.firft eradicate, ere they undertook that great work, to 
which they believed themfelves by providence deftined, of fubduing Antichrift, the 
man of fin, and extending to the uttermoft bounds ‘of the earth the kingdom of 
the Redeemer +. The ambafiadors, finding themfelves prefcribed, not as enemies 
of -England, but of Chrift, remained in aftonifhment, and knew: not which was 
moft to be admired, the implacable fpirit or egregious folly of thefe' pretended faints. 

Cromwex began to be afhamed of his legiflature. If he ever had any other 
defign in fummoning fo. prepofterous.an aflembly beyond amufing the populace and 
the. army ; -he had intended to alarm: the clergy. and.lawyers; and he had-fo far 

ti »2 fucceeded 

* It was ufual for the pretended faints at that time to change their names from-Henry, Edward, 
Anthony, Walliam, which they regarded as heathenifh, into others more fanctified and godly : Even 
ther New Teftament names,. James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not-heldin fuch regard as thef bor- 
rowed from the Old Teitament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, jofhua, Zerobabel. Sometimes, a whole 


godly fentence was adopted asa name. Here are the namesof a jury endofed in the county of Suffex 
about that time. 


Accepted, ‘Trevor of .Norfham, Retutrs Spelmaa of Watling. 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle. Be Faithful; Joiner of Britling. 
Faintnot, Hewet of Heathfield.- Fly Debate, RC oberts of the fame. 
Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. Fight the good F.ghtof Faith, Whiteof Emer. 
God-Reward,t Smart of Fivehurft. More Fruit, Fowler of Eaft Hadley; 
: Stand faft.on high,’ Stringer of Crowhurft, Hope for, Bending ioftthe fame: } 
Earth, Adams, of Warbleton. Graceful, .Hardive-of Lewes, 
Called, Lower of the fame. Weep not, Billing of the &ame 
Kull Sin, Pimple of Witham. Meek, Brewer of Okeham. 


See Brome’s Travels into England, p.279. ‘* Cromwel,” fays an anonymous author of thofe times, 
‘« hath beat up his drums clean thro’ the Old Teftament. You may leam-the genealogy -of our Sa- 
*“* vior by the names of his regiment.. The mufter-mafter has no other Lit, than the frit chapter of 
** St. Mathew.” 

+t Thurloe, Vol. I. p. 273, 591. Alfo Stubbe, p. 91, 92, 
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facceeded as to make them defire any other povernment, which might fecure their 
profeffions, now brought in danger by thefe deiperate fanatics. Cromwel himfelf 
was diflatished, that the Parliament, tho’ they had received all their authority from 
him, began to pretend power from the Lord *, and to infift already on their divine 
commifiion. He had carefully fummioned in his writs {everal perfons entirely de- 
voted tohim. By concert, thefe met early ; and it was mentioned by fome among 
them, that the fitting of this Parliament any longer would be of no fervice to the 
nation. They haftened, therefore, to Cromwel, alongwith Roufe, their {fpeaker ; 
and by a formal deed or affignment, refigned back into his hands that fupreme au- 
thority, which they had fo lately received from him. General Harrilon and about 
twenty more remained in the houfe; and that they might prevent the reign of the 
faints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 
began to craw up protefts. “They were foon interrupted by colonel White, with a 
party of foldiers. He afked them what they did there. ° We are feeking the 
‘© Lord,” faid they. ‘* Then you may go elfewhere,” replied he: ‘* For to my 
“ certain knowlege, he has not been here thefe feveral years.’ 

‘Tue military being now in appearance, as wellasin reality, the fole power which 
prevailed in the nation, Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new fancy: For he 
feems not to have had any very concerted plan in all thefe alterations. Lambert, 
his creature, who, under the appearance of obfequioufnefs, indulged a moft un- 
bounded ambition, propofed in a council of officers to adopt another fcheme of 
government, and to temper the liberty of a Commonwealth by the authority of a 
fingle perfon, who fhould be known by the appellation of Protector. Without 
delay, he prepared what was called the Inftrument of Government, containing 
the plan of this new legiflature ; and as it was fuppofed to be agreeable to the ge- 
neral, it was immediately voted by the council of officers. Cromwel was declared 
ProteGtor; and with great folemnity inftalled in that high office. 

So little were thefe men endowed with the fpirit of legiflation, that they con- 
feffed or rather boafted, that they had employed only four days in drawing this in- 
ftrument, by which the whole government of the three kingdoms, for all fucceed- 
ing ages, was pretended to be regulated and adjufted. There appears no difficulty 
in bel'eving them when it is confidered how crude and undigefted a fyftem of po- 
litics they endeavored to eftsb'ih. The chief articies of the Inft:ument are thefe : 
A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty one, ncr be lefs than 
thirteen perfons. Thefe were to enjoy their office duiing life or good behavior; 
and in cafe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, of whom the Pro- 
tector chofe one. The Protefor was appointed the fupreme magiftrate of the 


Commone- 
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Commonwealth : In his name was all juftice adminiftered; from him were all ma- 
giftracy and all honors derived ; he had the power of pardoning all crimes, except- 
ing murder and treafon ; to him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. The right 
of peace, war, and alliance, refted in him; but in thefe particulars he was to act 
entirely by the advice and with the confent of his council. The power of the fword 
was veited in the Protector, jointly with the Parliament while it was fitting, or with 
the council of ftate inthe intervals. A Parliament he was obliged to fummon every 
three years, and allow them to fit five months, without adjournment, prorogation, 
or diffolution. The bills, which they enaéted, were to be prefented to the Protector 
for his confent ; but if, within twenty days, it was not obtained, they were to 
pafs into laws by the authority alone of the Parliament. A ftanding army for 
Britain and Ireland was eftablifhed, of 20,000 foor and 10,000 horfe ; and funds 
were affioned for their fupport. Thefe were not to be diminifhed without confent 
of the Frote€tor; and in this article alone he affumed a negative. During the in- 
tervals of Parliament, the Protector and council had the power of enacting laws, 
which were valid till the firft meeting of Parliament. The chancellor, treafurer, 
admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and the chief juftices of both 
the benches muft be chofen with the approbation of Parliament; and in the inter- 
vals, with the approbation of the council, to be afterwards ratified by Parliament. 
The Protector enjoyed his office during life; and on his death the place was im- 
mediately to be fupplied by the council. This was the inftrument of government 
enacted by the council of officers, and folemnly fworn to by Oliver Cromwel. 
The council of ftate named by the inftrument were fifteen; men entirely devoted 
to the Protector, and not likely, by reafon of the oppofition among themfelves in 
party and principles, ever to combine againft him. 

Cromwer faid, that he accepted the dignity of Protector, merely that he might 
exert the duty of a conftable, and preferve peace in the nation, Affairs indeed 
were brought to that pafs, by the furious animofities of the feveral factions, that 
the extenfive authority and even arbitrary power of fome firft magiftrate was 
become a neceflary evil, in order to keep the people from relapfing into bload 
and confufion. The Independants were too finall a party ever to eftablifh a popu- 
lar government, or entruft the nation, where they had {0 little intereft, with the free 
choice of its own reprefentatives. The presbyterians had adopted the violent max- 
ims of perfecution; incompatible at all times with the peace of fociety, much 
more with the wild zeal of thofe numerous feéts, which prevailed among the 
people. ‘The Royalifts were fo much enraged by the injuries, which they had fuf- 
fered, that the other prevailing parties would never fubmit to them, who, they 
knew, merely by the execution of the antient laws, were enabled to take fuch {e- 
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vere cevenge. upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this tem 
porary. ulurpation, the plea of neceflity and: public good, which he.alleged, might 
be. allowed, in every. view,. 2 Very reafonable excufe for his conduct. fai 

Durine. the variety.of ridiculous and diftraéted fcenes, which the civil govern- 
ment prefented.in England, the military force was, exerted with the utmett vigor, 
conduct, and unanimity.; and never did the kingdom appear more formidable te 
all foreign nations. Near the coaft of Flanders, ‘romp with a mighty fieet of a 

‘hundred fail, met the Englifh fleet, equally numerous, commanded by Monk 
and Dean, and under them. by Pen and Laufon *. The two republics were not 
inflamed by..any national antipathy, and_ had very little interference -of intereft ; 
Yet few battles have, been fought with more fierce and obftinate. courage than were 
thofe many, naval combats, which occurred during this fhort, but violent war. 
The defire of remaining fole lords of the ocean animated thefe ftates to an hono- 
rable emulation. againft each other. After a battle. of two days, in the firft of 
which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in the fize of their fhips, were obliged, 
with. great lofs, to retire into their harbors. Blake, towards the end of the fight, 
joined his countrymen with 18 fail. The Englith fleet lay off the coaft of Holland, 
and totally interrupted the commerce of that republic. 

Tue ambafladors, whom the Dutch had fent into England, gave them hopes of 
peace. But as they could obtain no ceflation of hoftilities,. the ftates,, unwilling to 
fuffer any longer the lofs and difgrace of being blockaded by their enemy, made the 
utmost efforts to recover their injured honor. Never.on any, occafion did the power 
and vigor of that ftate appear in.a more confpicuous light... In afew. weeks, 
they had repaired and manned their fleet; and they equipped fome fhips of a larger 
fize, than any which they had hitherto fent to fea.. Tromp. iffued out, determined 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather than to yield the conteft:. Hemet with 
the enemy, commanded by. Monk ; and both fides immediately. rufhed into the 
combat +. ‘Tromp, gallantly animating his men, with his fword drawn, was fhot 
thro’-the heart with a mufquet ball. This event alone decided the battle; in favor 
of jthe Englifh.. Tho’ near,thirty fhips of the Dutch were funk and taken, they 
little regreted this lofs in comparifon with that of their brave admiral. 

MEANWHILE. the negotiations of \peace..were continually. advancing. The 
ftates, overwhelmed. with the expences of the war,. terrified. by their loffes, and 
mortified by their defeats, were infinitely defirous of. an accommodation. with an 
enemy, whom they found, by experience, to be too powerful for them. ‘The 
King having fhown a defire to ferve on board their fleet ; tho’ they exprefied their 
fenfe of the honor intended them, they declined an ofver, which might enflame the 


quarrel 
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quarrel with the Englifh Commonwealth. ‘The great obftacle to the peace was 
found to be, not any animofity in the Enelifh; but on the contrary, a defire too 
earneft of union and confederacy. .Cromwel had revived the chimerical {cheme of a 
coalition with the United Provinces ; a total conjunction of government, privileges, 
interefts, and councils. ‘This project appeared fo wild to the States General, that 
they wondered any man of fenfe could ever entertain it; and they refufed to enter 
into conferences with regard to a propofal, which could ferve only to delay any 
practicable fcheme of accommodation. The peace was at laft figned by Cromwel, 


now invefted with the dignity of Protector ; and fufficiently proves, that the war 


had been very impolitic, fince, after the moft fignal victories, no terms more ad- 
vantageous could be obtained. A defenfive league was made betwixt the two 
republics. ‘They agreed, each of them, to banifh the enemies of the other; thofe 
concerned in the maflacre of Amboyna were to be punifhed, if any remained alive 
the honor of the flag was yielded to the Englifh; eighty five thoufand pounds 
were ftipulated to be payed by the Dutch Katt India company for loffes, -which the 
Englifh company had fuftained ; and the ifland of Polerone in the Eaft Indies was 
promifed:to.be yielded to the latter. 

Cromwet, Jealous of the connexions betwixt the royal family and that of Orange, 
infifted on a feparate article ; that neither. the young Prince nor any of his. family 
fhould ever, be invefted with the dignity of Stadholder. The province of Hol- 
land, ftrongly prejudiced againft that. office, which they efteemed dangerous to 
liberty, fecretly ratified this article. The Protector, knowing that the other pro- 
vinces. would never be induced to. make fuch.a concefiion, was fatisfied with that 
fecurity, 

Tue Dutch war, being fuccefsful, and the peace reafonable, brought credit to 
€romwel’s adminiftration. An aét of. juftice, which he exercifed at home, gave 
likewite fatisfa@tion to the people; tho’ the regularity of it may-perhaps appear 
fomewhat doubtful, Don Pantaleon Sa, brother ‘to the Portuguefe ambaflador, aad 
yoined with himin the fame commiffion *, fancying -himfel f infulted in London, 
caine upon the Exchange, armed and: attended with feveral fervants. By miftake, 
they fell upon:a gen daroah, whom he teok forthe perfon that had given: him the 
offence, and havitis butchered him with many wounds, they all took thelter‘in the 
houfe of the Portuguefe ambaflador, who-had 'coinived at this bafe eet pian a . 
The Ree furrounded the houfe, and threatened to-fet it on fire.. Cromwel fent 
a guard, who feized all the criminals. They were brought to ttyal ; And notwith- 
ftanding the proteftations.of the ambaffador, who pleaded the privileges-ef his of- 

fice, 
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fice, Don Pantaleon. was executed on Tower-hill. The laws of nations were here 
e Portuguefe gentleman was to 


plainly violated: But the crime committed by th 

the laft degree atrocious; and the vigorous chatifement of it, fuiting fo well the 
undaunted charaéter of Cromwel, was univerfally approved at home and admired 
among foreign nations. The ftuation of Portugal obliged that court to acquiefce 
and the ambaflador foon after figned with the Proteétor a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance, which was very advantageous to the Enelifh commerce. 

Anoruer att of feverity, but neceffary in his fituation, the Protector, at the very 
fame time, exercifed upon Gerard and Vowel, two Royalifts, who were accufed of 
confpiring againft his life. He had erected a high court of sultice for their trial, an 
infringement of the antient laws, which at this time was become familiar, but one 
to which no cuftom could reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether un- 
manageable. The reftlefs Lilburn, for new offences, had been brought to a new 
trial; and had been acquitted with new triumph and exultation. If no other method 
of conviétion had been devifed during this illegal and unpopular government, all its 
enemies were aflured of entire impunity. 

Tur Protector had occafion to obferve how unpopular his government was, by 
the difpofition of the Parliament, which he fummoned on the third of September, 
that day of the year, on which he gained his two great victories of Dunbar and Wor- 
cefter, and which he always regarded as fortunate for him. It muft be confeffed, 
that, if we are left to gather Cromwel’s intentions from his inftrument of govern- 
ment, it is fuch a motley piece, that we cannot eafily conjecture, whether he feri- 
oufly meant to eftablifh a tyranny or 4 republic. On the one hand, a firft magi- 
ftrate, in fo extenfive a government, feemed requifite both for the dignity and tran- 
quillity of the ftate; and the authority, which he affumed as Protector, was, in fome 
refpeéts, inferior to the prerogatives, which the laws entrufted and ftill entruft to 
the King. On the other hand, the legiflative power, which he referved to himfelf 
and council, along with fo great an army, independant of the Parliament, were bad 
prognottics of his intention to fubmit to a civil and legal-conftitution. But if this 
was not his intention, the method, in which he diftributed and conducted the elec- 
tions, being fo favorable to liberty, form an inconfiftency which is not eafily ac- 
counted for. He deprived of their right of ele@tion all the fmall burroughs, which 
are fo much expofed to influence and corruption. Of 400 members, which repre- 
fented England, 270 were chofen by the counties. ‘The reft were elected by Lon- 
don and the more confiderable corporations. The lower populace too, fo eafily 
euided or deceived, were excluded from the elections: An eftate of 200 pounds 
value was requifite to entitle any One to a vote. The eleétions of this Parliament 
were conducted with perfect freedom; and, excepting that fuch of the Royalifts as 

had 
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had borne arms againft- the Parliament, and all their fons were excluded, a more fair 
reprefentation,of the people could not be defired nor expected. Thirty members were 
returned from Scotland, as many from Ireland. 

Tue Protector)feems to have been difappointed, when: he found, that.all thefe 
precautions, which were-probably nothing, but covers td his ambition; had not pro- 
cured him the confidence of the public... Tho? Cromwel’s adminiftration was, lefs 
odious to every party than that of any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to 
none-of them:. ‘The Royalifts. had been inftructed by, the King to remain quiet, 
and to cover themfelves under the appearance of Republicans ; and they found. in 
this latter faction fuch inveterate hatred againft thé Prote¢tor,that they could net wifh 
for more zealous adverfaries to: his authority. It was maintained by them,, that the 
pretence of liberty and popular election was but a new artifice of this grand deceiver; 
. inorder to lay afleep the deluded.nation, and give himfelf leizure.to rivet their chains 
more fecurely.upon them: That in'theinftrument of government he openly declared 
his intention of ftill retaining the fame-mercenary,army, by whofe affiftance he had 
fubdued. the antient, eftablifhed government, ‘and who. would with lefs fcruple obey 
him, in overturning, whenever he fhould pleafe to order them, that new fyftem, 
which he himfelf had been pleafed’ to model : That being fenfible of the danger 
and uncertainty of..all. military government, he endeavored to. intermix fome ap- 
pearance, and but, an appearance, of .civil-adminiftration, and,-to.-ballance: the 
army. by a feeming confent of the people : ,That the abfurd trial, which he had made 
of a Parliament,. elected: by himfelf, appointed.perpetually to ele& their fucceffors, 
plainly proved,, that he aimed) at. nothing but | temporary.expedients, was totally 
averfe to a free republican government, and poffeffed not that mature-and-deliberate 
reflection, which could qualify him to.act the part of a legiflator: That his imperi- 
ous character, which had betrayed itfelf in fo many incidents, would never ferioufly 
fubmit to legal limitations ; nor, would the. very image of. popular government ie 
longer upheld than while it was, conformable ‘to his arbitrary will ‘and pleature: 
And that the beft policy was to oblige him to take off the mafk at once; and 
either fubmit entirely to that Parliament which he had fummoned, or. by totally 
rejecting its authority, leave himfelf no refource but his feditious: and. enthufiattic 
army. | 
In profecution of thefe views, the Parliament, having heard the Proteétor’s 
harangue of three hours *, and having chofen Lenthal for. their fpeaker, imme- 
diately entered into a difcuffion of the pretended inftrument of government, and of 
that authority, which Cromwel, under the title of Proteétor, had affumed over the 


nation. ‘The greatelft liberty was ufed in arraigning this new dignity; and even the. 
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perfonal character and conduét of Cromwel efcaped not altogether without cenfure, 
The utmoft, which could be obtained. by the officers and by the court party, for {fo 
they were called, was, by arguments and long fpeeches, to protraét the debate, and 
prevent the decifion of a queftion, which, they were fenfible, would, by a great 
majority, be carried again{t them. The Proteétor, furprifed and enraged at this 
refraétory {pirit in the. Parliament, which however he had fo much reafon'to expect, 
fent for-them to the Painted Chamber, and with an air of great authority inveighed 
againft their conduct. He told them, that nothing could be more abturd than for 
them to difpute his title, fince the fame inftrument of government, which made 
them a Parliament, had ‘invefted him’ twith:the Proteétorfhip ; that fome points in 
the new conftitution were fuppofed to be fundamentals, and were not, on any pre- 
text, to be altered or difputed; that among thefe were to be efteemed the govern- 
ment-of the nation by one perfon and a Parliament, their ‘joint authority over 
the army and militia, the fucceffion of new Parliaments, ‘and liberty'of confcience ; 


and that, with regard’to thefe particulars, there was referved to him a negative 


voice, to which, inthe other circumftances of government, he confeffed himfelf no 
way intitled. \ | f 
Tue Proteétor now found himfelf neceffitated to exact a fecurity, which, had he 
forefeen the fpirit of the houfe, he would with much‘better grace have required at 
their firft meeting*. .He obliged the members to fien a. recognition of his autho- 
rity and an engagement not to propofe or confent to any alteration of the govern- 
ment, as it. was fettled in one fingle’ perfon and ‘a Parliament ; and he placed 
cuards at the door of the houfe, who allowed none but fubferibers to enter. Moft 
of the members, after fome hefitation, fubmitted to'this condition ; but retained the 
fame refractory fpirit, which they had difcovered in their firft debates. ‘The inftru- 
ment of government was taken in pieces, and examined, one article after another, 
with the moft fcrupulous accuracy: Vety free topics were advanced with the general 
approbation of the houfe: And during the whole courfe of their tranfactions, they 
neither fent up one law to the Protector, nor took any notice of him. Being in- 
formed, that confpiracies were entered into betweenthe members and fome male- 
content offieers of the army; he haftened toa diffolution of fo dangerous an affem- 
bly. By the inftrument of government, to which he had fworn, no Parliament 
could be diffolved, till it had fate five months; but Cromwel pretended, that a 
month contained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of computation 
practifed in paying the fleet and army. The full time, therefore, according to 
this reckoning, being elapfed ; the Parliament was ordered to attend the Proteétor, 
where he made.them a tedious, confufed, embarraffed, angry harangue, and 


difmiffed 
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difmiffed them... Were: we: to judge iof: Cromwel’s capacity by this, and 
indeed by all his other compofitions, we fhould be apt to entertain no very favor- 
able idea of it. But in the great variety of human geniufes, there are fome, 
which, tho’ they fee their objeét clearly and diftinétly in general; yet, when they 
come to unfold its parts by difcourfe or writing, lofe that luminous conception, 
which they had before attained. All accounts agree inafcribing to Cromwel a tire- 
fome, darkj unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to difguife his 
meaning : Yetno man’s actions were ever, in fuch a variety of difficult incidents, 
more decifive and judicious. 

Tue eletinga difcontented Parliament isa fure proof of a difcontented nation : 
The angry and abrupt diffolution of that Parliament is fure always to encreafe the 
general difeontent. - The members of this affembly, returning to their counties, 
propagated that fpirit of mutiny, which they had foftered in the houfe.” Sir Harry 
Vane and the old Republicans, who maintained the indiffoluble authority of the 
long Parliament, encouraged the murmurs againft the prefent ufurpation; tho’ they 
aéted fo catitioufly as to give the Protector no handle againft them. Wildman and 
forme! others of that party carried farther their confpiracies againft the Protector’s 
authority. ‘The Royalifts, obferving this general ill will towards the eftablifhment, 
could no longer be retained in fubjection ; but fancied, that every one, who was 
diffatisfied like them, had alfo embraced the fame views and inclinations. They 
confidered not, that’all the old parliamentary party, tho’ many of them were dif- 
pleafed with Cromwel, who had difpoffeffed them of their power, were ftill more 
apprehenfive of any fuccefs to the royal caufe; whence, befides a certain profpect of 
the fame inconvenience, they had fo much reafon to dread the fevereft vengeance 
for their paft tranfgreffions. 

Iie concert with the King a confpiracy was entered into by the Royalifts thro’out 
Eneland, and a day of general rifing appointed. Information of this defign was 
conveyed’ to ‘Cromwel. “The Proteétor’s adminiftration was. extremely vigilant. 
Thutloe, His fecretary, had’ fpies every’ where. “Manbing, who had accefs to the 
King’s family, kept a regular correfpondence with him.’ And it was not difficult 
cé obtain intelligence of a confederacy, fo génerally diffufed among a party, who 
valued’themfelves more on zeal and courage, than on fecrecy and fobriety.. Many 
6f'the Royalifts were thrown into prifon. ‘ Others, on the approach of the day, were 
certified with the danger of the undertaking, and remiained at home. Tn one place 
alone the confpitacy broke out into action. Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other 
gentlemen of the weft entered Salifbury with about 200 horfe; at the'very time when 
thé fhériff and judges were holding the affizes. Thefe they made prifoners ; and. 
proclaimed the Kings Contrary-to-their expectations, they received ino accesipirof 
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force ; fo prevalent was the terror of the eftablifhed government. Having ip 


vain wandered about for fome time, they were totally difcouraged 5 and one. troop 
The leaders of the confpiracy, being: 


The reft.were fold for flaves, and 


of -horfe was able at laft to fupprefs them. 
taken prifoners, were capitally punifhed. 
tranfported to Barbadoes. 

Tue eafy fubduing this infurreétion, which, by the boldnefs of the undertaking, 
frock at firft an infinite terrot into the nation, was a fingular felicity to the Pro- 
teétor, who could not, without danger, have brought together any confiderable 
body of his mutinous army, -in ortler to fupprefs it. The very infurrection ittelf he 
regarded as a fortunate event; fince it proved the reality of thofe confpiracies, 
which his enemies, on every occafion, reprefented as mere fictions, invented to 
color his jealous feverities.. He refolved to keep no longer any terms with the 
Royalifts, who; the’ they were not perhaps the mot implacable of his enemies,, 
were thofe whom ke could opprefs under the moft plaufible appearances, and who 
met with leaft countenance and protection from his adherents. With the con- 
fent of his council; he ifued an edict for decimating that whole party ; in order,. as 
he pretended, to make them pay the expences, to which their mutinous difpofition. 
continually expofed the public. | Without regard to compofitions, articles of capi- 
tulation, or aéts of indemnity, all the Royalifts, however harraffed with, former, 
expences and oppreffions, were obliged anew to redeem themfelves by great fums, 
of money; and many of them were reduced by thefe multiplied difafters to, 
extreme poverty. Whoever was known to, be difaffected or even lay under, 
any fufpicion, tho’ no guilt. could be. proved againft. him, was, expofed, to, this 
exaction. 7 i 

In order to raife an impofition, fo oppreffive and iniquous, the.Protector infti= 
cuted ten * major-generals; and divided the whole kingdom of England into: fo 
many military jurifdictions. Thefe men, affifted by commiffioners, had power ta 
fubje&t, whom they pleafed to,decimation,. to levy all the taxes impofed, by the Pro~ 
te€tor and his council, and to.imprifon any perfon who fhould be expofed to their 
jealoufy. or fufpicion ; nor was there any appeal from them but to the Proteétor 
himfelf and his council... Under color of thefe powers, which were fufficiently ex- 
orbitant, the generals. exercifed an authority ftill more arbitrary, and acted as if ab- 
folute mafters of the property and perfon of every fubje&t, All reafonable men 
now concluded, that the very. mafque of liberty was.thrown afide,. and that-the na- 
tion was for ever fubjefted to military and defpotic government,. exercifed not. 
in the- legal manner of Europzean nations, but according to the maxims of 


eaftern 


* Thurloe, vol. iv, p, 88, Most hiftorians fay, that the major-generals were eleven; Dugdale and: 
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eaftern tyranny, Not-only the fupreme magiftrate owed his authority to illegal foree 
and. ufurpation: He had parcelled out the people into fo many fubdivifions of fla- 
very, and had delegated to his inferior minifters the fame unlimited authority, which 
he himfelf had fo violently affumed. 

A. GOVERNMENT, totally military and defpotic, is fure, after fome time,. to fall 
into impotence and Janguor: But when it immediately fucceeds a legal conftitution, 
it may, at firft, to foreign nations appear very vigorous and aétive, and exert with 
more unanimity that power, fpirit, andriches, which had been acquired under a bet- 
ter form of. government. It feems now proper, after fo long an interval, to look $ 
abroad to the general ftate of Europe, and to confider the meafures, which Eng- 
land, at this time, embraced in its negotiations with the neighboring Princes. The 
moderate temper and unwarlike genius of the two laft princes, the extreme diffi- 
culties under which they labored at home, and the great fecurity which they enjoyed 
from foreign enemies, had rendered them very negligent of the tranfactions of the 
continent; and England, during their reigns, had been in a manner overlooked 
in the general fyftem of Europe. The bold and reftlefs fpirit of the Protector 
led him to extend his alliances and enterprizes to every corner of Chriftendom; 
and partly from the afcendant of his magnanimous genius, partly from. the fitua- 
tion of foreign Kingdoms, the weight of England, even under its jufteft and 
braveft princes, was never more fenfibly felt than during this illegal and violent 
ufurpation. 

A ‘war of thirty years, the molt fignal and moft furious which had appeared in 
modern annals, was at laft finifhed inGermany* ; and by the treaty of Weftphalia, 
were compofed thofe fatal.quarrels, which had been excited by the Palatine’s preci- 
pitant acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. The young Palatine was reftored to a 
portion of his dignities and of his dominions: The rights, privileges, and authority 


of the feveral members of the Germanic body were fixed and afcertained: Sove~ 


reign Princes and free States were in fome degree reduced to obedience under laws : 
And by the valor of the heroic Guftavus, the enterprizes of the active Richelicu, 
the intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part effectuated, after an infinite ex- 
pence of blood and treafure, what had been expected and demanded from the 
feeble efforts of the pacific James, feconded by the fcanty Iupplics of his jealous 
Parliaments. 


SWEDEN, which had acquired by conqueft very large dominions in the north of 


Germany, was engaged in enterprizes, which promifed her, from her fuccefs and 
valor, {tll more extenfive acquifitions on the fide both of Poland and of Denmark, 
Chagles the tenth, ee had mounted the throne of that Kingdom after the volun- 
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tary refignation of Chriftina, being ftimulated by the fame of the great Guftavus as 
well as by his own martial difpofition, carried his conquering arms to the fouth of 
the Baltic, and gained the celebrated’ victory of Warlaw, which, during the {pace 
of three days, had been obftinately contefted again{t him. The Protector, at the 
time his alliance was courted by every power in Europe, anxioufly courted the 
4iliance of Sweden ; and he was fond of forming a confederacy with a proteftant 
power of fuch renown, even tho’ it threatened the whole north with conquett and 
fubjection. | 
Tue tranfactions of the Parliament and Protector with France had been various 
and complicated. The emiflaries of Richelieu had furnifhed fuel to the flame 
of rebellion, when it firft broke out “4, Scotland ; but after the conflagration had 
difufed itfelf, the French court, obferving the materials to be of themfelves fuf- 
ficiently combuftible, found it unneceflary any longer to animate the King’s fub- 
jeéts to an oppofition of their Sovereign. On the contrary, they offered their 
mediation for compofing thefe inteftine. diforders ; and their ambaffadors, from 
decency, pretended to a in concert with the court of England, and to receive 
direétions from a Prince, with whom their mafter was connected by fo near an.af- 
finity. Mean while, Richelieu died, and foon after him, the French King, Louis 
the thirteenth ; leaving his fon an infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of 
Auftria, regent of the kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine fucceeded Richelieu in the 
miniftry ; and the fame plan of adminiftration, tho’ by men of fuch oppofite cha- 
racters, was ftill continued in the French councils. ‘Fhe eftablifhment of royal 
duthority, the reduction of the Auftrian family, were purfued with ardor and fuc- 
cefs ; and every year brought an acceffion of force and grandeur to the French 
monarchy. Not only. battles were gained, towns and fortrefies taken; the genius 
too of the nation feemed gradually to improve, and to compofe itfelf to the fpirit 
of dutiful obedience and of fteddy enterprize. A Condé, aTurenne were formed ; 
and the troops animated by their valor, and guided by their. difcipline, acquired 
daily a greater afcendant over the Spaniards. All of a fudden, from fome in- 
trigues of. the court, and fome difcontents in. the courts of judicature, which the 
French call Parliaments, inteftine commotions were excited, and every thing re- 
lapfed into confufion. But thefe rebellions of the French, neither ennobled by 
the fpirit of liberty, nor difgraced by the fanatical extravagancies, which diftin- 
guifhed the Britifh civil wars, were conduéted with little bloodfhed, and made but 
fmall impreffion on the. minds of the people. Tho’ feconded by the force of 
Spain, and conducted by. the heroic Conde, the malecontents, in a little time, 


; 


‘were either expelled of fubdued ; and the French monarchy, having loft a few of 
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its conquefts, returned again, with frefh vigor, to the acquifition of new do- 
minion. | 

Tue Queen of England and her fon, Charles, during thefe commotions, pafied 
moft of their time at Paris; and notwithftanding their near connexion of blood, 
received but few. civilities, and {till lefs fupport, from the French court. iad the 
Queen regent been ever fo much inclined to affift the Englith Prince, the diforders 
of her own affairs, for along time, would have rendered fuch intentions abfolutely 
impracticable, The banifhed Queen had a: moderate penfion afiened. her; 
but it was fo ill payed, and her credit ran fo low, Cardinal de Retz tells us, that, 
one morning, when he waited on her, fhe informed him, ‘that her daughter, the 
Princefs Henrietta, was obliged to lie abed, for want of a fire to warmher. To 
fuch a condition was teduced, in the midft of Paris, a Queen of England and 
daughter of Henry the fourth of France ! 

Tue Englith Parliament, however, having affumed the fovereignty of the 
State; refented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French court gave to 
the unfortunate Monarch. - Under pretext of injuries, of which their merchants 
complained, they iffued letters of reprizal upon the French ; and Blake went fo 
far'as to attack and feize a whole fquadron of fhips, which were carrying fupplies 
to Dunkirk, then clofely befieged by the Spaniards. That town, difappointed of 
thefe fupplies, fell into the enemies hands. The court of France foon found it re- 
quifite to change their meafures. They treated Charles with fuch affeéted indif- 
ference, that he thought it more decent to withdraw, and to fave them the-fhame 
of defiring his abfence. He went firft to Spaw, thence he retired to Cologne ; 
where he lived two years on a fmall penfion, about 6000 pounds a year, payed 
him by the French Monarch, and on fome contributions fent hun by his friends 
in England. In the management of his family, he difcovered a difpofition to 
order and oeconomy ; and his temper, cheerful, carelefs, and fociable, was more 
than a fufficient compenfation for ‘that empife, of which “his enemies had bereaved 
him. Sir Edward Hyde, ‘created lord chancellor, and the Marquefs of Ormond 
were his chief friends and confidents. | 

Ir the French miniftry had thought it prudent to bend under the Englifh Parlia- 
ment, they efteemed it {till more requifite to pay deference to the Protector, 
when he afflimed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom all the 
French councils were direéted, and who, tho’ a ftranger, had reduced the moft 
powerful kingdom of Europe under his feet, was artful and vigilant, fupple and 
patient, falfe and intriguing, defirous :ather to prevail by dexterity than violence, 
and placing his honor more in the final fuccefs of his meafures than in the fplendor 
and magnanimity of the means, which he employed, Cromwel, by his imperious 
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tion, acquired an afcendarit 


chara@ter, rather than by the advantage of his fitua 
&tor, however unreafonable 


over this man; and each propofal made by the Prote 
in itfelf and urged with whatever infolence, met with a ready compliance from the 
politic and timid cardinal. Bourdeaux was fent over to England as minifter ; and 
every circumftance of refpedt was payed to the daring ufurper, who had embrued 
his handg in the blood of his fovereign, a prince fo nearly related to the crown ‘of 
France. With indefatigable ‘patience did Bourdeaux conduct this negotiation, 
which*Cromwel feemed entirely to neglect; and tho’ privatiers -with Enelith com- 
miffions, committed daily ravages on the French commerce, Mazarine was con- 
tented, in hopes of a’fortunate iffue, {till to fubmit to thefe indignities *. 
Tue court of Spain, lefs connected with the unfortunate royal family, and re- 
duced:to greater diftrefs than the French monarchy, had been ftill more forward 
in their advances to the profperous Parliament and Protector. Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas; the Spanifh envoy, was the firft public minifter, who recognized the 
authority of the new Republic; and in return to this civility, Afcham was by the 
Parliament fent envoy into Spain. No fooner had this minifter arrived in Madnid, 
than fome of the. banifhed Royalifts, inflamed by that inveterate hatred, which 
animated the Englith factions, broke into his chamber, and murdered him together 
with his fecretary.. Immediately, they took fanétuary in the churches ;' and af- 
fifted by the general favor, which every where attended the royal caufe, were 
enabled, moft of them, to make their efcape. Only one of ‘the criminals fuffered 
death. and the Parliament feemed ‘to reft contented with this atonement. , 
Spain at this time, aflailed every where by vigorous enemies from without, 
and laboring under many internal diforders, retained nothing of her former enor- 
mous grandeur, except the haughty pride of her councils, and the hatred and 
jealofy of all her neighbors... Portugal had revolted, and eftablifhed its monarchy 
in the houfe of Braganza: Catalonia, complaining of violated privileges, had de; 
livered itfelf over to France : Naples was fhook with unheard-of convulfions : The 
Low. Countries were invaded with fuperior forces, and feemed ready tochange their 
mafter: The Spanifh infantry, antiently fo formidable, had: been annihilated by 
Condé in the fields of Rocroy:.And tho’.the fame Prince, banifhed France, fuf- 
tained, by his aétivity and valor, the. falling fortunes of Spain, he could only 
hope to protract, not prevent, the ruin, with which that monarchy *was vifibly 
threatened. 


Hap 


- * Thurloe, Vol. in. p. 103, 619, 653. In the treaty, which was figned after long negotiation, 
the Prote@tor’s name was inferted before the King’s in that copy which remained in England. Thur 
loe, Vol. vi. p.136. See farther, Vol. vii. p. 178. | 
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Lap Cromwel underftood and regarded the interefts of his country, he would 
have fupported the declining condition of Spain againft the dangerous ambition of 
France, and preferved that ballance of power, on which the greatnefs and fecurity 
of England fo much depends, _ Had he ftudied only his own interefts; he would 
have maintained an exact neutrality betwixt thofe two great monarchies; nor 
would he ever have hazarded_ his ill acquired and unfettled power, by provoking 
foreign enemies, who might lend affiftance. to domeftic faction, and overturn his 
tottering throne. But his magnanimous courage undervalued danger : His active 
difpofition and avidity of extenfive glory made him incapable of repofe:. And as 
the policy of men is continually warped by their temper, no fooner was peace 
made with Holland, than he began to deliberate what new enemy he fhould in- 
vade with his victorious arms. 3 

Tue extenfive dominion and yet extreme weaknefs of Spain in the Weft Indies; 
the vigorous courage and great naval power of Englands; were circumftances, 
which, when compared, excited the ambition of the enterprizing Protector, and 
made him hope, that, by fome gainful conqueft, he would for ever render illuf- 
trious that dominion, which he had afflumed over his country. » Should he fail of 
thefe durable acquifitions, the Indian treafures, which muft every year crofs the 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a fure prey to the Englifh navy, and 
would fupport his military force, without laying new burthens on the difcontented 
people. From France a vigorous refiftance muft be expected: No plunder, no 
conguefts could be hoped for. The progrefs of his arms, even if attended with 
fuccefs, muft there be flow and gradual; and the advantages acquired, however 
real, would be lefs ftriking to the ignorant multitude, whom it was his intereft to 
allure. The royal family, fo clofely connected with the French Monarch, might 
receive great affiftance from that neighboring kingdom ; and an army of French 
Proteftants, landed in, England, would: be able; he dreaded, to unite the moft 
oppofite factions againft the prefent ufurpation *. 

TueEse. motives of policy. were probably feconded by his bigotted prejudi- 
ces; asino human mind. ever contained fo: ftrange a’ mixture of fagacity and ab- 
furdity.as that of this extraordinary perfonage. The Swedifh alliance, tho’ 
much. contrary to the interefts of England, he had contraéted merely from his zeal 
for Proteftantifm + ; and Sweden being clofely connected with France, ‘he could 
not hope to maintainthat confederacy, in which he fo much prided himfelf, fhould 

Vor. II. K : a rup- 


* See the account of the negotiations with France and Spain by Thurloe, Vol. i. p: 759. 


He propofed to Sweden a general league and confederacy of all the Proteftants. Whitlocke,” p. 


620. Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 1. In order to judge of the maxims, by which he  conduéted his foreign 
‘politics, fee farther Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 295, p- 343, p. 443- Vol. vil. p. 174. 
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a rupture enfue betwixt England and this latter kingdom*. The Hugonots, he 
expected, would meet with better treatment, while he engaged in a clofe alliance 
with their fovereign+. And as the Spaniards were much more Papifts than the 
French, were much more expofed to the.old puritanical hatred J, and had even 
erected. the bloody tribunal of the inquifition, whofe rigors, on Cromwel’s follict- 
tation, they had refufed to mitigate § ; he hoped that a holy and meritorious war 
with fuch idolaters could not fail of protection from Heaven |]. A preacher like- 
wife, infpired, as was fuppofed, by a prophetic fpirit, bid him go and profper , 
calling him a flone cut out of the mountains without hands, that foould break the pride 
of the Spaniard, crujb Antichrift, and make way for the purtty of ihe Gofpel over the 
whole world |. 

ActuaTeEp equally by thofe bigotted, thofe ambitious, and thofe interefted 
motives, the Proteétor equipped two confiderable fquadrons ; and while he was 
making thefe preparations, all the neighboring nations, ignorant of his intenti- 
ons, remained in fufpence, and looked with anxious expectation on what fide the 
ftorm would difcharge itfelf. One of the fquadrons, confifting of thirty capital 
fhips, was fent into.the Mediterranean under Blake, whofe fame was now fpred over 
all Europe. No Englifh fquadron, except during the Croifades, had ever before 
failed thofe feas ; and from one extremity to the other, there was no naval force, 
-Chriftian or Mahometan, able to refift them. The Roman pontiff, whofe weak- 
nefs and whofe pride, equally provoke attacks, dreaded invafion from a power, 
which profefied the moft inveterate enmity again{t him, and which fo little regu- 
jated-its movements by the common motives of intereft and prudence. Blake, 
cafting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained of the grand Duke fatif- 
faction for fome loffes, which the Englifh commerce had formerly fuftained from 
him. He next failed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace and to 
reftrain his pyratical fubjeéts from all farther violences on the Englifh. He pre- 
fented himfelf before Tunis, and having made the fame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade him look to the caftles of Porto-Farino and Goletta, and do his 
utmoft. Blake needed not to be rouzed by fuch a bravado: His fhips he drew 
clofe up to the caftles, and tore them in pieces with the thunder of his artillery. 
A numerous detachment of feamen he fent in their long boats into the harbor, and 
burned every fhip which lay there. This bold action, which its very temerity, 


perhaps, 


* Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 759. + Id. Ibid. t Id. Ibid. 
§ Id. Ibid. Don Alonzo faid, that the Indian trade and the inquifition were his mafter’s two eyes, 
and the Proteétor infifted upon the putting out both of them at once. 
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perhaps, rendered fafe, was executed»with very little lofs; and filled all that part of 
the world with the renown of Englifh valor, 

Ir has been remarked, that Blake was the firft, who taught the feamen to def- 
pife caftles at land, and by that means much extended. the terror of naval enter- 
prizes. The caftles, which at that time guarded the entrance into harbors, were 
commonly built on the brink of the water:. If they were ratfed to any height, 
their fhot paffed over the fhips, and they were themfelves foon deftroyed by the 
fuperior fire of the veffels ; if low, the fmall arms of the feamen, who overlooked 
them, rendered it impoffible for the foldiers to ftand te their guns. At prefent, 
the caftles are removed to fome diftance, and funk to a level with the water, 
which renders fuch enterprizes as thofe of Blake in reality as impracticable, as be. 
fore his time they were univerfally efteemed. 

Tue other {quadron was not equally fuccefsful. _ It was commanded by Pen, 
and carried 4000 men, under the command of Venables. About 5000 more 
joined them from. Barbadoes and St. Chriftophers. Both thefe officers were in- 
clined to the King’s fervice * ; and it is pretended, that Cromwel was obliged to 
hurry the foldiers on board, .in. order..to. prevent. the execution of a confpiracy, 
which had been formed+. The ill fuccefs of this enterprize may juftly be 


afcribed, as much to the injudicious contrivance of. the Protector,. who planed it,. 


as to the bad execution of the officers, by whom it was conducted. The foldiers 
were the refufe of the whole army: The forces inlifted in the Weft Indies were 
the moft profligate of mankind.; The admiral and general were of very incom- 
patible tempers: The troops were not furnifhed with arms: fit for fuch an expe- 
dition: The provifions were very defective both in quantity and quality: All 


hopes of pillage, the beft incentive to valor among fuch men, were refufed the 


foldiers and feamen: No directions nor intelligence were given to conduct the 
officers in their enterprize: And at the fame time, they were tied down to fol- 
low the advice of commiffioners, who extremely difconcerted them in all their 
projects f. 

_.Ir was agreed to attempt St. Domingo, the only place of ftrength in the ifland 
of Hifpaniola, On their approach, the Spaniards in a fright deferted their houfes 
and fled into the woods.. Contrary to the opinion of Venables, the foldiers were 
difembarked without guides ten leagues diftant from the town. They wandered 
four days thro’ the woods without provifions, and what was {till more intolerab 

K 2 


le 
in 
* Clarendon. + Vita D. Berwici, p. 124. 
t Burchet’s Naval Hiftory.. See alfo Carte’s. Collection, Vol. ii. p..46, 47. Thurloe, Vol, ni 
P- 505; | 
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in that fultry élimate, without water. “The Spaniards gathered courage, and at: 
tacked them. The Englith, difcouraged with the bad conduct of their officers, and 
fcarce alive from hunger, thirft, and fatigue, had no fpiritto refift. A very incon- 
fiderable number of the enemy put the whole army to rout, killed 600 of them, 
atid chaded the reft on board their veflels. | 

Te fleet, in order to attone, if pomMible, for this unprofperous attempt, bent 
their courfe to Jamaica, which without a blow was furrendered to them. Pen and 
Venables returned to England, and: were both of them fent to the Tower by the 


“ Prote&tor, who, tho’ confmonly mafter of his fiery temper, was thrown mto a 


violent paffion at this difappointment. Te had made a conqueft of much greater 
importance, than he was himfelf at that time aware of; yet was it much infe- 
rior to.the vaft projeéts, which he had formed. Fle gave orders, however, to 
fapport it by men and money ; and that ifland has ever fince remained in the hands 
of the Englith ; the chief acquifition which they owe to the enterprizing fpirit of 
Cromwel. 


As foon as the news of this enterprize, which was .a moft unwarrantable viola- 
tion of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards declared war againft England, 
and feized all the fhips and goods of Englifh merchants, of which they could 
make themfelves mafters. "The Spanifh commerce, fo profitable to the nation, 
was cut.off; and near 1500 veffels, it is computed *, fell in'a few years into the 
hands of the enemy. “Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in command), 
after receiving new orders, prepared himfelf for hoftilities againft the Spaniards, 

SEVERAL fea officers, having entertained fcruples of confcience with regard to 
the juftice of the Spanifh war, threw up their commiffions, and: retired homey. 
No command, they thought, of their fuperiors could juftify a war, which was 
contrary to the principles of ‘natural equity, and which the civil magiftrate had no, 
right to order. Individuals, they maintained, in refigning to the public their na- 
tural liberty, could beftow on it only what they themfelves were poflefied of, a 


right of performing lawful aétions, and could inveft it with no authority of com- 


manding what is contrary to the decrees of Heaven. Such maxims, tho’ they 
feem reafonable, are too perfect for human nature, and muft be regarded as one 
effect, tho’ of the moft innocent-and even honorable kind, of that fpirit, partly 
fanatical, partly republican, which predominated in England. | ae 

Biaxe lay fome time off Cadiz, in’ expectation of intercepting the plate fleets, 


‘but was at laft obliged, for want of water, to make fail towards Portugal. Cap- 


| | tain: 
* Thurloe, Vol. iv. p.135. World’s Miftake in Oliver Cromwel, in the Harl. Mifcel. Vol... 
+ Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 579, 589. 
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tain Stayner, whom he had left on the coaft with a fquadron of feven veffels, 
came in fight of the galleons, and immediately haftened to purfue them. The 
Spanifh admiral ran his fhip afhore: Two others followed his example: The 
Englifh took two fhips valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. Two gal- 
leons were fet on fire; and the Marquefs of Bajadox, Viceroy of Peru, with his 
wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young Duke of Medina-Celi, were de- 
ftroyed in them. ‘The Marquefs himfelf might have efcaped; but feeing thefe unfor- 
tunate women, aftonifhed with the danger, fall in a fwoon and perifh in the flames, 
he chofe rather to die along with them than drag out a life, embittered with the 
remembrance of thefe difmal fcenes *. Such events, which melt the tender heart 
of humanity, are matter of triumph and exultation in the barbarous trade of war. 
When the treafures, gained by this enterprize, arrived at Portfmouth, the Pro- 
tector, from a fpirit of oftentation, ordered them to be tranfported by land to 
London, | 

Tue next action againft the Spaniards was more glorious, tho’ lefs profitable to 
the nation. Blake, having heard that a Spanith fleet of fixteen thips, much richer 
than the former, had taken fhelter in the Canaries, immediately made fail towards 
them. He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, difpofed in a moft formidable 
pofture. The bay was fecured with a ftrone caftle, well fortified with cannon, 
befides feven forts in feveral parts of it, all united by a line of communication, 
manned with mufqueteers.. Don Diego Diagues, the Spanifh admiral, ordered 
all his {maller veffels to moor clofe to the fhore, and pofted the larger galleons 
farther off, at anchor; with, their broadfides to the fea. 

Buaxg was rather.animated than daunted with this appearance.» The wind fe- 
conded his ¢ourage, and blowing full into the bay, in 4 moment brought him 
among the thickeft. of his enemies,. After a refiftance of four hours, the Spa- 
niards yielded to the Englifh yalor, and abandoned their fhips, which were fet on 
fire, and confumed with. all their treafures.. ‘The greateft danger ftill remained to. 
the Englifh. ‘They lay under the fire of the caftles and all the forts, which muft, 
ina little time, have. torne them. in. pieces. But the wind fuddenly fhifting, 
earried them out of the bay ; where. they left the Spaniards in aftonifhment at the 
happy temerity of their audacious. victors, 3 

Tis was the laft and greateft action of the. gallant Blake: He was confumed 
with a dropfy and fcurvy, and haftened: home, that he might yield up his laft 
breath in bis natiwe-country, which he fo paffionately loved, and which he had fo 
much adorned by his valor. As he came within fight of land, he expired.  Ne- 

ver 


* Thurloe, Vol. v. p. 433. t zoth of April, 1657. 
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ver-mans fo zealous for a faction, was fo much refpected and efteemed even by © 
the oppofite factions. By principle, he was an inflexible Republican 5 and the 
lateufurpations, however much he was trufted and carelfed, were thought to be very 
little grateful to dim, It is fill our duty, he faid to the feamen, to fight for our 
country, into whatever hands the government may fall. Difinterefted, generous, 
liberal ;. ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed enemies: His 
errors he fhared in common with multitudes ; his virtues were peculiar to himfelf. 
The Protector ordered him a pompous funeral at the public charge: But the tears 
of his countrymen were the moft honorable panegyric on his memory. 


Tue conduct of the Protector in foreign affairs, tho” imprudent and imipolitic, 
was full of vigor and enterprize, and drew a confideration on his country, which, 
fince the reign of Elizabeth, ‘t feemed to have totally loft. The great mind of this 
fuccefsful ufurper was intent on fpreading the renown of the Englifh name; and 
while he ftruék mankind with aftonifhment at his extraordinary fortune, he feemed 
to ennoble, inftead of debafing, that people, whom he had reduced to fubjection. 
It was his boatt, that he would render the name of an Englifhman as much feared 
and revered as ever was that of a Roman; and as his countrymen found fome 
reality in thefe pretenfions, their national vanity, being gratified, made them bear 
with the more patience all the indignities and calamities under’ which they la- 
bored. pad : 


Ir mutt alfo be acknowleged, that the Protector, in his civil and domeftic ad- 
miniftration, difplayed as great regard both to juftice ‘and clemency, as his ufurped 
authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the fword, could poffibly 
permit. All the chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled with men of 
the higheft integrity: Amidft the utmoft virulence of faétion, the decrees of the 
judges were upright and impartial : And to every man but himfelf, and to him- 
felf, except where neceffity required the contrary, the law was the great rule of 
conduét and behavior. Wane and Lilburn, whofe credit with the Republicans and 
Levellers he dreaded, he did indeed for fome time confine to prifon: Cony, who 
refufed to pay illegal taxes, he obliged by menaces to depart from his obftinacy : 
High courts of juftice he erected to try thofe who had engaged in confpiracies and 
infurreétions againft him, and whom he could not fafely commit to the verdiét of 
juries. But thefe irregularities were deemed inevitable confequences of his illegal 
authority. And tho’ often urged by his officers, as is pretended *, to attempt a 
RE TEA of the Royalifts, he always with horror rejected fuch fanguinary 
couscils, 


In. 
* Clarendon, Life of Dr. Berwick, &c. 
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In the army was laid the fole bafis‘of ‘the Proteétor’s power; and in managing Chap ¥. 
the army confifted the chief.art and delicacy of his government. The foldiers a i 
were held in the moft exact. difcipline;, a. policy, which both accuftomed them to 
rigid abedience, and made them lefs hateful and burthenfome to the people. ‘Their 
pay he augmented; tho’ the public neceffities fometimes obliged him to run in ar- 
rears with them. Their interefts, they were fenfible, were clofely united with thofe 
of their General and Proteétor... And their affectionate regard he entirely com- 
manded, by his ability and fuccefs in almoft every enterprize, which he had hitherto 
undertaken. But all military government is precarious ; much more where it ftands 
in oppofition to civil eftablifhments ; and ftill more, where it encounters religious 
prejudices. By the wild fanaticifm, which he had nourifhed in the foldiers, he had 
tranfported and feduced them into meafures, for which, if openly propofed to them, 
they would have entertained the utmoft averfion. But this fame fpirit ren- 
dered them more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even to 
that hand which directed their movements. So often taught, that the office of 
King was an ufurpation upon Chrift, they were apt to fufpect a Protector not to be 
altogether compatible with that divine authority. MHarrifon, tho’ raifed to the 
higheft dignity, and: poffeffed entirely of Cromwel’s confidence, became his moft 
inveterate enemy as foon as he eftablifhed the authority of a fingle perfon, againift 
which he had always made fuch violent proteftations. Overton, Rich, Okey, 
officers of great rank in the army, were aétuated with like principles ; and Crom- 
wel was obliged to deprive them of their commiffions. Their influence, which was 
before thought unbounded among the troops, feemed from that moment to be to- 
tally annihilated. 

Tue more effectually to curb the enthufiaftic and feditious fpirit of the troops, Crom - 
wel eftablifhed a kind of militiain the feveral counties. Companies of infantry and 
cavalry were inlifted under proper officers, regular pay diftributed amongft them, 
and a refource by that means provided both againft the infurrections of the Koyalifts, 
and mutiny of the army. 

Rexicion can never be deemed a point of fmall confequence in civil govern- 
ment: But during this period it may be regarded as the great {pring of men’s 
ations and determinations. Tho’ tranfported, himfelf, with the moft frantic 
whimfies, Cromwel’s fcheme for the regulating this principle in others was faga- 
cious and politic. Being refolved to maintain a national church, and yet deter- 
mined neither to admit Epifcopacy nor Prefbytery, he eftablifhed a number of 
commiffioners, under the name of fryers, partly laymen, partly ecclefiaftics, fome 
Prefbyterians, fome Independants. ‘Thefe prefented to all livings, which were 
formerly in the gift af the crown; they examined and admitted fuch perfons as re- 

* 3 : ceived 
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ceived holy orders ; and they infpected the life, doétrine, and behavior of all the 
clergy. Inftead of fupporting that union betwixt learning and theology; which 
has fo long been maintained in Europe, thefe Tryers embraced the latter principle 
in its full purity, and made it the fole object of their examinations. The candidates 
were no more perplexed with queftions concerning their progrefs in Greek and 
Roman erudition ; concerning their talent for profane arts and {ciences: The chief 
object of fcrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fixing the critical moment 
of their converfion. 

Wirn the pretended faints of all denominations Cromwel was familiar and eafy. 
Laying afide the fate of Protector, which, on other occafions, he well knew how 
to maintain, he infinuated to them, that nothing but neceflity could ever induce 
him to inveft himfelf with it. He talked fpiritually to them; he fighed, he 
weeped, he canted, he prayed. He even entered with them into an envulation 
of ghoftly gifts ; and thefe men, inftead of grieving to be outdone in their Own 
way, were proud, that his Highnefs, ‘by his princely example, had dignified thofe 
practices, in which they themfelves were. daily occupied *. 

Iz Cromwel could be faid to adhere to any particular form of religion, they were 
the Independants who could chiefly boaft of his favor; and it may be afirmed, 
that fuch paftors of that fe€t, as were not, paffionately addicted to civil liberty, 
were all of them devoted to him. The Prefbyterians alfo, being faved from the 
ravages of the Anabaptifts and Millenarians, and enjoying their eftablifhments and 
tythes, were not averfe from his government; tho’ he ftill entertained a great jea- 
loufy of that ambitious and reftlefs fpirit, by which they were actuated. An un- 
bounded liberty of confcience, to all but Catholics and Prelatifts, he eranted; and 
by that means, he both attached the wild feétaries to his own perfon, and em- 
ployed them in curbing the domineering fpirit of the Prefbyterians. << T am the 
«* only man,” he was often heard to fay, ‘* who has known how to fubdue that 
<¢ infolent fect, which can fuffer none but itfelf.”’ 


Tue proteftant zeal, which poffeffed the Prefbyterians and Independants, was 
highly gratified by the haughty manner, in which the Protector fo fuccefsfully 
, fupported 


® Cromwel followed, tho’ but in part, the advice which he received from gencral Harrifon, at the 
time when the intimacy and endearment moft ftrongly fubfifted betwixt them. “* Let the waiting upon 
«© Jehovah,” faid that military faint, “ be the greateft and moft confiderable bufinefs you have every 
*«« day: Reckon it fo, more thanto-eat, fleep, and-council together. Run afide.fometimes: from your 
«« company, and.get.a word with the Lord, Why-fhould not you have three or four precious fouls 
«« always fianding at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner? I have 
« found refrefhment and mercy in fuch a way.” Milton’s State Papers, p. ¥2- 
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fupported the perfecuted Proteftants thro’out all Europe. Even the Duke of Savoy, 
fo remote a Prince, and fo little expofed to the naval power of England, was 
obliged, by the authority of France, to comply with his mediation, and to tolerate 
the Proteftants of the Vallies, againft whom that Prince had commenced a furious 
perfecution. France itfelf was conftrained to bear, not only with the religion, but 
even, in fome inftances, with the feditious infolence of the Hugonots ; and when 
that court applied fora reciprocal toleration of the Catholic religion in England, the 
Protector, who arrogated in every thing the fuperiority, would hearken to no fuch 
propofal. He had entertained a project of inftituting a college in imitation of that 
at Rome, for the propagation of the faith; and his apoftles, in zeal, tho’ not in 
unanimity, had certainly been a full match for the Catholics. 


Tue church of England Cromwel retained in conftraint; tho’ he permitted their 
clergy alittle more liberty than the republican Parliament had formerly allowed, 
He was pleafed, that the fuperior lenity of his adminiftration fhould in every thing 
be remarked. ‘The Royalifts he bridled, both by the mercenary army which he 
retained, and by thofe fecret fpies, which he found means to intermix tn all their 
counfels. Manning, being difcovered and punifhed.with death, he corrupted Sir 
Richard Willis, who was much trufted by chancellor Hyde and all the Royalifts ; 
and by means of that man he was let into every defign and confpiracy of the party. 
Any project he could difconcert, by confining the perfons who were the actors 1n it; 
and as he reftored them afterwards to liberty, his feverity paffed only for the refule 
of general jealoufy and fufpicion. The fecret fource of his intelligence remained 
ftill unknown and unfufpected. . 

Conspiracres for an affaffination he was chiefly afraid of ; thefe being defigns, 
which no prudence nor vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of 
Allen, had wrote a very fpirited difcourfe, exhorting every one to embrace this 
method of vengeance; and Cromwel knew, that the inflamed minds of the royal 
party were fufficiently difpofed to put this doctrine in practice againit him. He 
openly told them, that affaffinations were bafe and odious, and he never would 
commence hoftilities by fo fhameful an expedient ; but if the firft attempt or pro- 
vocation came from them, he would retaliate to the uttermoft. He had inftru- 
ments, he faid, whom he could employ ; and he never would defift, till he had 
totally exterminated the royal family. This menace, more than all his guards, 
contributed to the fecurity of his perfon *. 

Vor, Il. eg THERE 


* About this time an accident had almoft robbed the Protector of his life, and faved his enemies the 
trouble of all their machinations. Having got fix fine F riefland coach-horfes as a prefent from the count 


of Oldenburg, he undertook for his amufement to drive them about Hyde park; his fecretary ‘Thurloe’ 


emg” 
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THERE was Ho point, about which the Protector was more follicitous than to 
procure intelligence. This article alone, ’tis faid*, coft him fixty thoufand pounds a 
year. Poftmafters, both at home and abroad, were, many of them, in his pay: Car- 
-iers were fearched or bribed : Secretaries and clerks were corrupted: The greateft 
zealots in all parties were often thofe who conveyed private information to him: 
And nothing could efcape his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaft is the reprefentation 
made by hiftorians of Cromwel’s adminiftration: But it mutt be confeffed, that, if 
we may judge by thofe volumes of Thurloe’s papers, which have been lately pub- 
lifhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. There we 
fearce find that any fecret councils of foreign ftates, except thofe of Holland, which 
are not expected to be concealed, were known to the Protector. ; 

Tue general behavior and. deportment of this man, who had been raifed from a 
very private ftation, who had pafied moft of his youth in the country, and. who 
was {till conftrained fo much to frequent bad company, was fuchas might befit the 
sreateft monarch. He maintained a dignity without either affectation or oftenta- 
tion; and fupported with all ftrangers that high idea, with which his great exploits 
and prodigious fortune had imprefled them. Among his antient friends, he could 
relax his mind ; and by trifling and amufement, jefting and making verfes, he 
feared not the expofing himfelf to their moft famuliar approaches. With others, 
he fometimes pufhed matters to the length of ruftic buffoonery ; and he would amufe 
himfelf by putting burning coals into the boots and hofe of the officers, who attended 
him. Before the King’strial, a meeting was agreed on betwixt the chiefs of the 
republican party and the general officers, in order to concert the model of that free 
government, which they were to fubftitute, in place of the monarchical conftitution, 
now totally fubverted. After debates on this fubjeé&t, the moft important, which 
could fall under the difcuffion of human creatures, Ludlow tells us, that Cromwel, - 
by way of frolic, threw a cufhion at his head; and -when Ludlow took up another 
cufhion, in order to return the compliment, the General ran down ftairs, and had 
almott broke his bones in the hurry. When the High Court of Juftice was figning 
the King’s fentence, a matter, if poffible, ftill more ferious, Cromwel taking the 
pen in his hand,- before he fubfcribed his name, bedaubed with ink the face of Mar- 
tin, who fat next him. And the pen being delivered to Martin, he practifed the 


fame 


being in the coach. The horfes were'ftartled and ran away: He was unable to command them, or keep 
the box. He fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the ground for fome time; a piftol, which he 
carried in his pocket, went off ; and by that fingular good fortune, which ever attended him, he was 
taken up without any confiderable hurt or bruife. | 
* World’s Miftake in Oliver Cromwel. ‘The author however of this pamphlet eflimates his expences 
on this head at a much {maller fum. 
4+ Whitelocke. p.647. + Bates. 
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fame frolic upon Cromwel*, He frequently gave feafts to his inferior officers; and 
when the meat was fet upon the table, a fignal was given ; the foldiers rufhed in 
upon them ; and with much noife, tumult, and confufion, ran away with all the 
difhes, and difappointed the officers of their expected meal T. 

Amipsr all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this extraordinary perfonage, 
he took the opportunity of remarking the characters, defigns, and weaknefles of 
men; and he would fometimes pufh them, by an indulgence in wine, to open to 
him the moft fecret receffes of their bofom, Great regularity, however, and even 
aufterity of manners were always maintained in his court; and he was careful never 
by any liberties to give offence to the moft rigid of the godly. Some ftate was up- 
held; but with little expence, and without any fplendor. The nobility, tho’ 
courted by him, kept at a diftance, and difdained to intermix themfelves with thofe 
mean perfons, who were the inftruments of his government. Without departing 
from ceconomy, he was generous to thofe who ferved him; and he knew how to 
find out and engage in his interefts every man poffeffed of thofe talents, which any 
particular employment demanded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, his 
ambafladors, were perfons, who contributed, all of them, in their feveral fpheres, 
to the fecurity of the Proteétor and to the honor and intereft of the nation, 

Unper pretext of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one Commonwealth with 
England; he had reduced thefe kingdoms to a total fubjeétion; and he treated 
them entirely as conquered provinces. The civil adminiftration of Scotland was 
placed ina council, confifting moftly of Englifh, of which lord Broghill was prefi- 
dent: Juftice was adminiftered by feven judges, four of whom were Englifh. In 
order to curb the tyrannical nobility, he both abolifhed all vaflalage t and revived 
the office of juftices of peace, which King James had introduced, but was not able 
to fupport q. A long line of forts and garrifons were maintained thro’out the whole 
kingdom. An army of 10,000 men § kept every thing in peace and obedience, and 
neither the banditti of the mountains nor the bigots of the low countries could indulge 
their inclination to turbulence and diforder. The Prefbyterian clergy he courted ; 
tho’ he nourifhed that inteftine enmity which prevailed betwixt the Refolutioners 
and Protefters. Very little policy is requifite to fofter quarrels among Theologians. 
No church affemblies he permitted, being fenfible that from thence had proceeded 
many of the paft mifchiefs. And in the main, the Scotch were obliged to acknow- 
lege, that never before, while they enjoyed their irregular, factious liberty, had 
they attained fo much happinefs as at prefent, when reduced to fubjection under a 


foreign nation. | 

ky 2 Tre 
; id sa 
* Tryal of the Regicides. + Bates, t Whitlocke, p. 570. 
@ Thurloe, vol.iv. p. 57: E 6 Id. vol. vi. ps $575 
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Tut Protector’s adminiftration of Ireland was much more fevere and violent. 
The government of that ifland was Grit entrufted to Fleetwood, anotorious fanatic,. 
who had married Ireton’s widow; then to Henry Cromwel, fecond fon to the 
Protector, a young man of an amiable mild difpofition, and not deftitute of vigor 
and capacity. Five millions of acres, forfeited either by the Popith rebellion or by 
the adherents of the King, were divided, partly among the adventurers, who had 
advanced money to the Parliament, partly among the Englith foldiers,, who had 
arrears due to them. Examples of a more fudden and violent change of property 
are fcarce to be found in any hiftory. An order even pafted to confine all the native 
Irifh to the province of Connaught, where they would be fhut up by rivers, lakes, 
and mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dangerous to the Englifh 
government: But this barbarous and abfurd policy, which, from an impatience of 
attaining immediate fecurity, muft have depopulated all the other provinces, and 
rendered the Englith eftates of no value, it was foon found impoffible to reduce to 

















ractice. 
New Parlia- : Cromwet began to hope, that by his adminiftration, attended with fo much 
ate luftre and fuccefs abroad, fo much order and tranquillity at home, he had now ac- 
quired fuch authority as would enable him to meet the reprefentatives of the nation,. 
and would affure him of their dutiful compliance with his government. He there- 
fore fammoned a Parliament ; but not trufting altogether to the good will of the 
people, he ufed every art, which his new model of reprefentation allowed him to 
employ, in order to influence the elections and fill the houfe with his own creatures.. 
Ireland, being entirely in the hands of the army, chofe none but fuch officers as were 
- moft acceptable to him. Scotland fhowed the fame compliance; and as the nobility 
and gentry of that kingdom revarded their attendance on Englifh Parliaments as. 
an ignominious badge of flavery, it was, on that account, more eafy for the officers, 
to prevail in the elections. Notwithftanding all thefe precautions, the Protector. 
a7th of Sep- ftill found, that the majority would not be favorable to him. He fet cuards,. 
tember. therefore, on the door, who permitted none to enter but fuch as produced a war- — 
rant from his council; and the council, rejeéted about a hundred, who either refufed._ 
a recognition of the Protector’s government, or were on other accounts unacceptable 
to him: Thefe protefted againft fo egregious a violence, fubverfive of all he) 
berty ; but. every. application for redrefs was neglected both by the Council and the 
Parliament. 
TuE majority of the Parliament, by means of thefe arts and violences, were now 
at laft either friendly to the Protector, or refolved, by their compliance, to adjuft,, ? 
if poffible, this military government to their laws and liberties. They voted a 
yenounciation of all title in Charles Stuart or any of his family; and this was the firft 
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act, dignified with the appearance of national confent, which had ever had that 
tendency. Collonel Jephfon, in order to found the inclinations of the houfe, ven- 
tured to move, that the Parliament fhould beftow the crown on Cromwel; and no 
furprize nor reluctance was difcovered on that occafion. When Cromwel afterwards 
afked Jephfon what induced him to make fuch a motion, ‘* As long,” faid 
Jephfon, ** as I have the honor to fit in Parliament, I mutt follow the dictates of 
** my own confcience, whatever offence I may be fo unfortunate as to give you.” 


«© Get thee gone,” faid Cromwel, giving him agentle tlow on the fhoulder, “* ger 


‘© thee gone for a mad fellow as thou art.” 

In order to pave the way to this advancement, for which he fo ardently longed, 
Cromwel refolved to facrifice his major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely 
odious to the nation. That meafure was alfo become requifite for his own fecurity. 
All government, purely military, fluctuates perpetually betwixt a defpotic monarchy 
and a defpotic ariftocracy, according as the authority of the chief commander pre- 
vails, or that of the officers next him: in rank and dignity. The major-generals, 
being poffefied of fo much diftinét jurifdiction, began to eftablifh afeparate title to 
power, and had rendered themfelves formidable to ie Protector himfelf; and for 
this inconvenience, tho’ he had not forefeen it, he weli knew, before it was too late, 
to provide a proper remedy. Claypole, his fon in law, who poffeffed entirely his 
confidence, abandoned them to the pleafure of the houfe ; and tho’ the name was 
ftill retained, it was agreed to abrige, or rather entirely annihilate, the power of the 
major-generals. 

Ar laft, a more formal motiom was made by alderman Pack, one of the city 
members, for invefting the Protector with the dignity of King. ‘This motion, at 
firft, excited great diforder, and divided the whole houfe into parties. The chief 
oppofition came from the ufual adherents of the Protector, the major-generals and 
fuch officers as depended on them. Lambert, aman of deep intrigue and of great 
imtereft in the army, had long entertained the ambition of fucceeding Cromwel in 
the Protectorfhip; and he forefaw, if the Monarchy was reftored, that heredi- 
tary right would alfo be eftablifhed, and the crown be tranfmitted to the pofterity 
of the Prince firft ele€ted. He pleaded, therefore, confcience ; and exciting alb 
thofe civil:and religious jeafoufies againft kingly government, which had bie fo 
induftrioufly foftered among the foldiers, and which ferved them as a pretext for fo: 
many violences, he formed anumerous and a {till more formidable party againft the 
motion. 


On the other hand, the motion was fupported by every one, who was more par-_ 


ticularly devoted to the Protector, and who hoped, by fo acceptable a meafure, to: 


pay court to the prevailing authority. Many perfons alfo, attached to their countrys, 
defpaired 
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defpaired of ever being able to fubvert the rrefent illegal CE and were 
defirous, by fixing it on antient foundations, to allure the I reterton from views of 
his own fafety, into a regard for the antien: laws and era of the kingdom. 
Even the Royalifts imprudently joined in the fame meafure ; and hoped, that, 
when the queftion regarded only perfons, no! forms of COverg nichts: Re ae would 
any longer ballance betwixt the antient royal family, and an ignoble ufurper, who, 
by blood, treafon, and perfidy, had made his way to the throne. The bill was voted 
by a confiderable majority 3 and a committte was appointed to reafon with the 
Proteétor, and to overcome thofe fcruples, which he pretended againft accepting 

fo liberal an offer. 
Tie conference lafted for feveral days. The committee urged, that the whole 
ftatutes and cuftoms of England were founded on the fuppofition of regal au- 
thority, and could not, without extreme violence, be adjufted to any other 
form of government: That a Protector, except during the minority of a King, 
was a name utterly unknown to'the laws ,; ard no man was acquainted with the ex- 
tent or limits of his authority: That if it vas attempted to define every part of 
his jurifdi@ion, many years, if not ages, weuld be required for the execution of 
fo complicated a work ; if the whole power of the King was at once transferred to 
him, the queftion was plainly about a name, and the preference was undifputably 
due to the antient title: That the Englifth conftitution was more anxious concern- 
ing the form of government than concerning the birthright of the firft magiftrate, 
and had provided, by an exprefs law of Heiry VII, for the fecurity of thofe who 
act in defence of the King in being, by whatever means he might have acquired 
poflefion: That it was extremely the interet of all his Highnefs’s friends to feek 
the thelter of this ftatute ; and even the peoole in general were defirous-of fucha 
fettlement, and im all juries were with great difficulty induced to give their verdict 
in favor of a Protector: That the great foirce of all the late commotions, had 
been the jealoufy of liberty ; and that a Republic, along with a Protector, had been 
eftablifhed, sin order to provide farther fecunties for the freedom of the Conftitu- 
tion; but that by experience the remedy had been found infufficient, even danger- 
ous and pernicious ; fince every undeterminite power, fuch’as that of a Protector, 
mutt be arbitrary ; and the more arbitrary, the moré contrary to the genius and 
inclination of the people. ‘ 
Tue difficulty confifted not in perfwading Cromwel. He was fufficiently con- 
vinced of the folidity of thefe reafonings ; and his inclination, as well as. judges 
ment, ‘was entirely onthe fide of the committee. But how to’ bring over the 
army to the fame way of thinking was the eftion.. The officesof King had been: 
painted to.theman fuch horrible colors, thet there were no, hopes of reconciling 
I them 
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them fuddenly to it, even tho’ beftowed upon their general, to whom they were 
fo much devoted. A contradiction, open and dire, to all paft profeffions would 
make them pafs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the moft fhamelefs hypo- 
crites, inlifted by no other than mercenary motives in the caufe of the moft perfi- 
dious traitor. -Principles, fuch as they were, had been foftered in their breaft by 
every confideration, human and divine ; and tho’ it was eafy, where intereft con- 
curred; ‘to deceive them by the thinneft difguifes, it might be found dangerous at 
once to pull off the mafque, and fhow them ina full Heht the whole crime and 
deformity of their conduct. Sufpended betwixt thefe fears and his own moft ar- 
dent defires, Cromwel protracted the time, and feemed ftill to oppofe the reafon- 
ings of the committee ; in hopes, that by artifice he might be able to reconcile 
the refractory minds of the foldiers to his new dignity. 

Waite the Protector argued fo much in contradiction both to his judgement 
and inclination, it is no wonder, that his elocution, always confufed, embarraffed, 
and unintelligible, fhould be involved in tenfold darknefs, and difcover no olim- 
mering of common fenfe or reafon. An exact account of this conference remains, 
and may be regarded as a great curiofity. “The members of the committee, in 
their reafonings, difcover judgement, knowlege, elocution: Lord Broghill in 
particular exerts himfelf on this memorable occafion. But what a contrafte when 
we pafs to the Proteétor’s replies! After fo fingular a manner does nature diftribute 
her talents, that, in a nation abounding with fenfe and learning, aman, who, by 
fuperior perfonal merit alone, had made his way to fupreme dignity, and had even 
obliged the Parliament to make Him an offer of the crown, was yet incapable of 
expreffing himfelf on this occafion, but in a manner which a peafant of the moft 
ordinary capacity would juftly be afhamed of *. 


THE 


* We shall produce any paflage at random : For his difcourfe is all of a piece. ‘ I confefs, for it 
« behoves me to deal plainly with you, I muft confefs, I would fay, I hope, I may be underftood in 
this, for indeed I muft be tender what I fay to fuch an audience as this; I fay, I would be under- 
ftood, that in this argument I do not make parallel betwixt men of a different mind and a Parlia- 
ment, which fhall have their defires. I know there is no comparifon, nor can it be urged upon 
me, that my words have the leait color that way, becaufe the Parliament feems to give liberty to 
me to fay any thing to you; as that, that isa tender of my humble reafons and judgement and 
opinion to them ; and if I think they are fuch and will be fuch to them, and are faithful fervants 
and will be fo to the fupreme authority, and the legiflative wherefoever it is : If I fay, I fhould nor 
tell you, knowing their minds to be fo, I fhould not be faithful, if I thould not tell you fo, to the 
end you may report it to the Parliament : J fhall fay fomething for myfelf, for my own mind, I 
do profefs it, I am not a man ferupulous about words or names or fuch things I have not: B 
have the word of God, and I hope I fhall ever have it, for the rule 6f my con{cience, 
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* ut as I 


for my in- 


ce 
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“* God; why furely it is not to be objected to a man; for who can love to walk in the dark? But 


“< providence 


formations ; fo truly men that have been led in dark paths, thro’ the providence and difpenfation of 
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Te oppofition, which Cromwel dreaded, was not that which came from Lam- 
bert and his adherents, whom he now regarded as his capital enemies, and whom 
he was refolved, on the firft occafion, te deprive of all power and authority : It. 
was that which he met with in his own family, and from men, who, by intereft 
as well as inclination, were the moft devoted to him. F leetwood had married his 
daughter : Defborow his Giter: Yet thefe perfons, actuated by principle alone, 
could, by no perfwafion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to confent that their 
friend and patron thould be invefted. with regal dignity. They told him, that, if 
he accepted of the crown, they would inftantly throw up their commiffions, and 
never afterwards would have it in their power to ferve him *. Colonel Pride pro- 
cured a petition againft the office of King, figned by a majority of the officers, who 
were jn London and the neighborhood. Several perfons, it was faid, had entered 
into an engagement to murder the Protector within a few hours after he fhould 
have accepted the offer of the Parliament. Some fudden mutiny in the army was 
juftly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, after the agony and perplexity 
of long doubt, was at laft obliged to refufe that crown, which the reprefentatives 
of the nation, in the moft folemn manner, had tendered to him. Mott hiftorians 
are inclined to blame his choice ; but he muft be allowed to be the beft judge of 
his own fituation. And in fuch complicated fubjects, the alteration of a very 
minute circumftance, unknown to the fpectator, will often be fufficient to caft 
the ballance, and render a determination, which, in itfelf, may be uneligible, very 
prudent, or even abfolutely neceflary to the actor. 

A pream or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, which, he affirms, (and he 
mutt have known the truth) was univerfally talked of almoft from the beginning 
of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was fo confiderable a perfon as to beftow 
upon it any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel 
fhould be the greateft man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully 
nount the throne. Such a prepoffeffion probably arofe from the heated imagina- 
tion either of himfelf or of his followers; and. as it might be one caufe of the 


creat 


« providence does fo difpofe. And tho’ a man may impute his own folly and blindnels to providence 
¢ finfully, yet ic muft be at my peril; the cafe may be that it is the providence of God, that doth lead 

‘© men in darknefs: I muft needs fay, that I have had a great deal of experience of providence, and 
‘© tho’ it is no rule without or againft the word, yet it is a very good expofitor of the word In many 
“cafes.” Conference at Whitehall. 'The great detect in Oliver’s fpeeches confifts not in his want of 
elocution, but in his want of ideas, ‘The fagacity of his agtions and the abfurdity of his difcourfe 
forms the moft prodigious contrafte that ever was known. ‘The colleétion of all his fpeeches, letters, 
fermons, (for he alfo wrote fermons) would make a great curiofity, and with a few exceptions might 
jufily pafs for one of the mof nonfenfica! books in the world. 


* Thurloe, Vol. vi. p. 261. 
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reat progrefs, which he had already»made, it is not an unlikely motive, which 
may be affigned for his refufing at this time any farther elevation. 

Tue Parliament, when the regal. dignity was rejected by Cromwel, found them- 
felves obliged to retain the name of a Commonwealth and Protector ; and as the go- 
vernment was hitherto a manifeft ufurpation, it was thought proper to fanctify it 
by a feeming choice of the people and of their reprefentatives. Any confent, 
more full or regular, has feldom had place in laying the foundations of a new 
conftitution. Inftead of the inftrument of government, which was the work of 
the general officers alone, an humble petition and advice was framed, and by the 
Parliament offered to the Protector. .This was reprefented as the great bafis of 
the Republican eftablifhment, regulating and limiting the powers of each mem- 
ber of the conftitution, and fecuring the liberty of the people to the moft remote 
pofterity. By this deed, the authority of Proteétor.was in fome particulars en- 
larged : In others, it was confiderably diminifhed. He had the power of nomi- 


nating his fucceffor ; he had a perpetual revenue afligned him, a million a year 


for the fleet and army, three ‘hundred thoufand pounds for the -civil government ; 


and he had authority to name another houfe, who fhould enjoy their feats during 


life, and exercife fome functions of the former houfe of Peers. But he abandoned 
the power affumed in the intervals of Parliament, of framing laws with the con- 


fent of his council; and he-agreed, that no members of either houfe fhould be ex- 
cluded but by the confent of that houfe, of ;which they were members. The 


other articles were in:the main the fame asin the inftrument of government. 
Tae inftrament-of: government -Cromwel shad.:formerly extolled as the moft 


perfect work of human invention: He now reprefented it as a rotten plank, upon 


which no man could truft himfelf without inking. Even the Humble Petition and 
Advice, which he.extolled in its:turn, appeared folame and imperfect, that it was 
found-requifite, this very feffion, ito mend it by :a fupplement:; and after all, it 
may be regarded as a-very-crude:and undigefted «model of government. It was, 
however, accepted forthe deed of the whole people inthe three united :nations ; 
and. Cromwel, as if his power -had juft commenced from this popular confent» 
was anew inaugurated in Weftminfter Hall, after the moft folemn and moft pom- 
pous manner, 


Tue Parliament; having adjourned. itfelf, the Protector deprived Lambert of all 
his.commifiions ; -but {till allowed him a confiderable penfion, of 2000 pounds a 
year, as aybribe for his future, -peaceable. deportment. <Lambert’s authority in the 
army, to the great furprize of every body, was found immediately to expire with 
the lofs of his commiffions. . Packer and fome other officers; whom Cromwel fuf- 
pected, were allo difplaced. 

Vou. If, M RicHARD, 


Humble peti+ 


tion and ade 


vice, 


26th of June 
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RicHARD, eldeft fon to the Protector, was brought to courts trol ae 
public bufinets, and henceforth regarded by many as his heir in the Protec orfhip , 
cho’? Cromwel fometimes employed the grofs artifice ol flattering others with the 
hopes of the fuccefficn. Richard was a perfon pofiefted of the moft peacable, 
snoffenfive, unambitious character ; and had hitherto lived contentedly in the 
eountry on a {mall eftate, which his wife had brought him. The little activity, 
which he difcovered, was always exerted to beneficent purpofes: At the time of the 
King’s trial, he had fallen on his knees before his father, and had conjured him, 
by all the ties of duty and humanity, to fpare the life of that Monarch. 

Ceomwen had two daughters unmarried: One of them he now gave to the 
grandifon and heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwic, with whom he had, in 
every fortune, preferved an uninterrupted intimacy and correfpondence : The 
other, he married to the vifcount Falconbrige, of a very noble family, formerly 
devoted to the royal party. He was very ambitious of forming connexions with 
the nobility ; and it was one chief motive of his defiring the title of King, that 
he might replace every thing in its natural order, and reftore to the antient fami- 
lies, that truft and honor, of which he now found himfelf obliged, for his own 
prefervation, to deprive them. 

















Tue Parliament was again affembled ; confifting, as in the times of monarchy, 
of two houfes, the commons and the other houfe. Cromwel, during the interva, 
had fent writs to his houfe of peers, which confifted of fixty members. They 
were compofed of five or fix antient peers, of feveral gentlemen of fortune and 
diftinétion, and of fome officers who had rifen from the meaneft profeffions, 
None of the antient peers, however, would deign to accept a feat, which they 
muft fhare with fuch companions as were affigned them. The Proteétor endea- 
yored at firft to maintain the appearance of a legal magiftrate. He removed the 
cuards from the door of both houfes: But foon found how incompatible liberty 
is with military ufurpations. By bringing fo great a number of his friends and 
adherents into the other houfe, he had loft the majority among the national re- 
prefentatives. In confequence of aclaufe in the humble petition and advice, the 
commons affumed a power of re-admitting thofe members, whom the council had 
formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and fome others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, rather chofe to take their feats with the commons. An unconteft- 
able majority now declared themfelves againft the Protector; and they refufed to 
acknowlege the jurifdiétion of that other houfe, which he had eftablifhed. Even 
the validity of the Humble Petition and Advice was queftioned ; as being voted by 
a Parliament, which lay under force, and which by military violence was deprived 


of 
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of a confiderable number of its members, The Protector, dreading combinations 
betwixt the Parliament and themalecontents in the army, was refolved to allow no 
Jeizure for the forming any confpiracy againft him; and with great expreffions of 
anger and difpleafure, he diffolved the Parliament. When urged by Flectwood 
and others’ of his friends not to precipitate himfelf into this rafh meafure, he 
{wore by the living God, that they fhould not fit a moment longer. 

Tuese diftractions, at home were not able to take off the Protector’s attention 
from foreign affairs; and in all his meafures he proceeded with equal vigor and 
enterprize, as if fecure of the duty and attachment of all the three kingdoms. His 
alliance with Sweden he ftill fupported ; and he endeavored to affift that crown in 
ics fuccefsful enterprizes, for reducing all its neighbors to fubjection, and renderirg 
itfelf totally mafter of the Baltic. As foon as Spain declared war againit him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and united himfelf in ail his coun- 
ci!s with that potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, having long courted in 
vain the friendfhip of the fuccefsful ufurper, was reduced at laft to apply to the 
unfortunate Prince.. Charles formed a league with Philip, removed his {mall court 
to Bruges in the Low Countries, and raifed four regiments of his own {ubjects, 
whom he employed in the Spanifh fervice. The Duke of York, who hac, with 
eteat applaufe, ferved fome campaigns in the French army, and who had merited the 
particular efteem of Marefchal Turenne, now joined his brother, and continued to 
feck military experience under Don John of Auftria and the Prince of Conde. 

Tue fcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the Protector, was highly im- 
prudent, but was fuitable to that magnanimity and enterprize, with which he was 
fo fignally endowed. He was particularly defirous of conqueft and dominion 
on the Continent * ; and he fent over into Flanders fix thoufand men under Reynolds, 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenne. In the former campaign, 
Mardyke was taken, and put into their hands. Early this campaign, fiege was 
laid to Dunkirk ; and when the Spanifh army advanced to relieve it, the com- 
bined armies of France and England marched out of their trenches, and fought 
the famous battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated +. 

M 2 The 


* He afpired to get poffeffion of Elfinore and the pafiage of the Sound. See World's Mifake in 
Oliver Cromwel. He alfo endeavored to get poffeffion of Bremen. ‘Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 478: 

+ It was remarked by the pretended faints of that time, that the battle was fought on a day which 
was held for a faftin London, fo that as Fleetwood faid (Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 1 59;) while we were 
praying, they were fighting ; and the Lord hath given a fignal anfwer. The Lord has not only owned 
us in our work there, but in our waiting upon him ina way of prayer, which is indeed our old expe- 
rienced approved way in al] ftreights and difficulties. Cromwel’s letter to Blake and Montague, his 

brave 


Chap. Tf. 
1658. 


4th of Febru- 
ary. 
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‘he valor of the Englifh was much remarked-om this occafion, Dunkirk, being: 
foon after furrendered, was by agreement delivered to Cromwel. Fie committed 
the government of that important place to Lockart, a Scotchman of ability, who: 
had married his niece,, and was his arnbaflador in the court of France. 

Tuis acquifition was regarded by the Protector as the means only of obtaining 
farther advantages: Hie was refolved to concert meafures with the French court 
for the final conqueft and partition of the Low Countries *. Had he lived much 
longer, and maintained his authority in England, fo chimerical or rather fo perni« 
cious a project, would certainly have been reduced to execution. And this firft 
and principal ftep towards Univerfal Monarchy; which France, during a whole 
century, has never yet been able, by an infinite expence of blood and treafure, 
fully to effectuate, had at once been: accémplifhed by the enterprizing, tho’ un+ 
fkilful, politics of Cromwel. 

Great demonttrations of mutual friendfhip and regard, during thefe tran 
actions, pafied betwixt the French King andthe Protector. Lord: Falconbrige,, 
Cromwel’s fon in law, was fent over to Luis, then’ in the camp before Dunkirk s. 
and was received with the fame: régard, which is. ufually, by the French court;, 
payed to foreign princes 7. Mazatine fent to London his nephew, Mancini, 
along with the Duke of Crequr ; and exprefied his regret,’ that his urgent affairs 
fhould deprive him of the honor, which he: had long wifhed for, of paying, m 
perfon, his.refpects to the ereateft man inthe world {. | as 

The Proteétor reaped little fatisfaction from the fuccefs of his arms abroad: His 
fituation at home kept him in perpetual uneafinefs dnd inquietude. » His adminif- 
tration, fo expenfive both by military enterprizes and fecret intelligence, had ex- 
haufted his revenue, and‘involved him in aconfiderable debt. . ‘The Royalifts, he 
heard, had renewed théir confpiracies, for a general infurreétion ; and Ormond 
was fecretly come over with a view of coneerting meafures for the execution of this 

: project. 
brave admirals, isremarkable for the fame fpirit. Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 744. You have, fays he, as I 
verily believe and'am perfwaded, a plentiful ftock of prayers going for you daily, fent up by the fo- 
bereft and moft approved minifters and chriftians in this nation, and, notwithftanding fome difeourage- 
ments, very much wreftling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truft will be to you, matter of 


great encouragement.. But notwithftanding all this, it will be good for you and us to.deliver up our- 
felves and all our affairs to the difpofition of our all-wife Father, who not only out of prerogative, 


but becaufe of his goodnefs, wifdom, and truth, ought to be refigned unto by his creatures, efpecially 
thofe who are children of his begetting thro’ the fpirit, &c. 
* Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 762. 
+ Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 151, 158. | 
t In reality the cardinal had not entertained fo high an idea of Cromwel. He ufed to fay,. that he: 
was afortunate madman. Viede Cromwel par Raguenet. See alfo Carte’s Collection, Vol. ii. p. Sie 
Gumble’s Life of Monk, p. 93. World’s Miftake in O. Cromwel. 
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project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many heads of the Prefbyterians, 
had fecretly entéred into the engagement.’ Even the army was infected with the gene- 
ral fpirit of difcontent, and fome fudden and dangerous eruption was every moment 
to be dreaded from them.. No hopes remained, after his violent breach with the laft 
Parliament, that he would ever be able to eftablifh, with general confent, a Icgal 
fettlement, or temper the military with the mixture;of any civil authority. All 
his arts and policy. were exhaufted; and having fo often, by fraud and falfe pre- 
tences,. deceived every patty, and almoft every individual, he could no longer hope, 
by repeating the fame profeffions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. 
However zealous the Royalifts,. their confpiracy tock not effec : Willis ail- 
covered the whole to the Proteétor.. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he efteemed 
himfelf fortunate to have efcaped fo vigilant an. adminiftration. Great numbers 


were thrown into prifon, An high court of juftice was anew erected for the tryak 


of thofe criminals, whofe guilt was moft apparent. Notwithftanding the recogni- 
tion of his authority by the laft Parliament, the Protector could not, as yet, truft 
to an unbyaffed jury. Sir Henry Slingfby, Dr. Heuet, were condemned and 
beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, very narrowly cfcaped. 
The numbers for his condemnation and his acquital were equal ; and juft as the fen- 
tence was pronounced in his favor, colonel Pride, who was refolved to condemn 


him, came into the court. Afhton, Storey, and Beftley were hanged in different 


fireets of the city. | 

Tue confpiracy of the Millenariané in the army ftruck Cromwel wich ftill greater 
apprehenfions. Harrifon and the other difcarded officers of that party could not 
remain at reft. Stimulated equally by revenge,. by ambition, and by con{cience, 
they were ftill rolling in their fancy fome defperate project ; and there wanted not 
officers in the army, who, from like motives, were difpofed to fecond all their under- 
takings. “I'he Levellers and Agitators had been encouraged by Cromwel to inter- 
pofe with their advice in all political deliberations ; and many of them he had even 


pretended to honor with his moft intimate friendfhip, while he conduéted his daring’ 


enterprizes againft the King and the Parliament. It was: an ufual practice with 
him, in order to familiarize himfelf the more with the agitators, who were com- 
monly corporals or ferjeants,' to take them to bed with him, and there,, after pray- 


ers and exhortations, to difcufs together -their projects and principles, political as 


well asreligious. Having affumed the dignity of Protector, he excluded them from 
all his councils, and had neither leifure nor inclination to indulge them any farther 
in their wonted familiarities: Among thofe who were enraged at this alteration was 
Sexby; an active Agitator, who now employed againft him all that reftlefs induftry 
which had formerly been exerted in his favor. He even went fo far as to enter into a 

2 negotiation: 
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Iknew the diftempers of the army, 


negotiation with Spain ; and Cromwell, who 
an hour, an inftant might pro- 


was juftly afraid of fome mutiny, to which a day, 
vide leaders. 
Or affalfinations likewife he was apprehenfive, fom the fanatical fpirit, which ac- 
tuated the foldiers. Sindercome had undertaken to murder him ; and by the moft 
unaccountable accidents had hitherto been prevented from executing that bloody 
purpofe. His defign was difeovered , but the Protector could never find the bot- 
tom of his enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by a jury; 
and notwithftanding the general odium attending that crime, notwithftanding the 
clear and full proof of his guilt, fo little conviction prevailed of the Protector’s right 
to the fupreme government, it was with the utmoft difficulty * that this conti 
was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his execution, he was found 
dead; from poyfon, asis fuppofed, which he had voluntarily taken. This man 
both from the boldnefs of his attempt and the courage of his end, would have ics 
confecrated as a hero, almoft asa deity, by the Greeks and Romans: But our fen- 
timents, with regard to tyrannicide at leaft, certainly contribute more to the interefts 
of civil fociety. | 
Tue Proteétor might better have fupported thofe fears and apprehenfions, which 
the public diftempers occafioned, had he enjoyed any domeftic faiskattan or 
pofleffed any cordial friend of his own family, in whofe bofom he could fafel Savi 
unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleetwood, his fon in law ae 
ated with the wildeft zeal, began to eftrange himfelf from him; and was tie ed to 
difcover, that Cromwel, in all his enterprizes, had entertained views of somal 
his. own grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of which a 
made fuch fervent profeffions. His eldeft daughter, married to Fleetwood, h 4 
adopted republican principles fo vehement, that fhe could not with ati 
behold power lodged in a fingle perfon, even in her indulgent father. aa Bh 
daughters were no lefs prejudiced in favor of the al caufe, and reer 
the violences and iniquities, into which, they thought, their fe had fe ye 
happily been tranfported. But above all, the ficknefs of Mrs. Claypole his t si 
liar favorite, a lady endued with every humane virtue and amiable Sekei lith in 
deprefied his anxious mind, and poyfoned all his enjoyments. She h d ae 
tained an high regard for Dr. Heuet, lately executed ; and bei fi : — 
the melancholy of her temper, encreafed b itt 6 
wis y her diftempered body, had pr d 
her to lament to her father all his fanguinary meafures, and 4 bien 
; urge him to compunc- 
tion for thofe heinous crimes, into which his fatal ambition had betrayed ye 
Her 
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Her death, which followed foon after, gave new edge to every word, which fhe 
had uttered. 

ALL compofure of mind was now for ever fled from the Proteétor: He found, 
that the grandeur, which, with fo much guilt and courage, he had attained, could 
not enfure him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fully to afcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpetu- 
ally fome fatal accident in his diftempered government, fecing nothing around him 
but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, poffeffing the confidence of no party, 
refting his title on no principle, civil or religious, his power he found to depend on 
fo delicate a poize of fations and interefts, as the fmalleft event was able, without 
any preparation, in a moment to overturn. Death too, which, with fuch fignal 
intrepidity, he had braved in the field, being inceffantly threatened by the poniards 
of fanatical or interefted affaffins, was ever prefent to his terrified apprehenfions, 
and haunted him in every fcene of bufinefs or repofe. Each aétion of his life be- 
trayed the terrors under which he labored. The afpect of ftrangers was uneafy to 
him: With a piercing and anxious eye he furveyed every face, to which he was not 
daily accuftomed. He never moved a ftep without ftrong guards attending him : 
He wore armor below his cloaths, and farther fecured himfelf by offenfive weapons, 
a fword, falchion, and piftols, which he always carried about him, He returned 
from no place by the direct road, or by the fame way which he went. Every jour- 
ney he performed with hurry and precipitation. Seldom he flept above three nights 
together in the fame chamber: And he never let it be known beforehand what 
chamber he intended to choofe, nor entrufted himfelf in any, which was not 
- provided with backdoors, at which fentinels were carefully placed. Society terrifyed 
him, while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies: So- 
litude aftonifhed him, by withdrawing that protection, which he found fo neceffary 
for his fecurity. 

His body alfo, from the contagion of his anxious mind, began to be affected ; 
and his health feemed very fenfibly to decline. He was feized with a flow fever, 
which changed into a tertian ague. For the fpace of a week, no dangerous fymptoms 
appeared ; and in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At length, 
the fever encreafed, and he himfelf began to entertain fome thoughts of death, 
and to caft his eye towards that future exiftence, whofe idea had once been in- 
timately prefent to him; tho’ fince, in the hurry of affairs and the fhock of wars 
and faétions, it had, no doubt, been confiderably obliterated. He afked Goodwin, 
one of his preachers, if the doétrine was true, that the elect could never fall or 
fuffer a final reprobation. ‘* Nothing more certain,” replied the preacher. 

I ‘¢ ‘Then 
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‘ "Then am Iefafe,” faid-the Protector: * For J am fire that once I was in a ftate 
‘< of grace.” 6 et 

His phyficians were fenfible of the perilous condition, to whack his diftempet 
had reduced him: But his chaplains, by their prayers, vilions, ana revelations, fo 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. 3 A favor- 
able anfwer, it was pretended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all 
the godly, and he relied on their affeverations much more than on the opinion of 
che moft experienced phyficians. “¢ J tell you,’’ he cried with confidence to the 
latter, ‘* 1 fhall not dye of this diftemper : I am well afiured of my recovery. It 
“+ js promided by the Lord, not only to my fupplications, but alfo to that of men 
‘¢ who hold a ftri@er commerce and more intimate correfpondence with him. Ye 
<¢ may have {kill in your profeffion 5 but nature canido more than all the phyficians 
“inthe world, and God is far above nature *.”” Nay, to fuch a degree of madnefs 
did their enthufiaftic affurances mount, that upon a faft day, which, on his account, 
was obferved, as well at Hampton Court as at Whitehall, they didnot fo much pray 
for his-health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges, which they had received 
of his recovery. He himfelf was overheard offering up his addreffes to heavens 
and fo far had the illufions of fanaticifm prevailed over the plaineft cictates of na- 
tural morality, that he affumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding 
for his people, than that:of a criminal, whofe atrocious violation of focial duty 
had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the fevereft vengeance. 

Mranwuite all the fymptoms began to wear a more fatal afpect; -and the 
phyficians were obliged to break filence, and to declare that the Prote¢tor ‘could 
not farvive the next fit, with which he was threatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was fent to know his will with regard to his fucceffor. Hisfenfes were 
gone, and he could not now exprefs his intentions. ° They afked him, whether he 
did not mean, that his eldeft fon, Richard, fhould fucceed him in the Protectorfhip. 
A fimple affirmative was, orfeemed:to be extorted from him. Soon after, onthe 3d 
of September, that very day, which she had always confidered as the moft fortunate 
to him, heexpired. A violent tempeft, which immediately fucceeded his death, 
ferved asa fubjeét of difcourfe to the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his oppo- 
nents, were fond of remarking this event ; and each ofthem-endeavored, by forced 
inferences, to interpret it as a confirmation of their particular ;prejudices. 

Tne writers, attached to the memory of this wonderful perfon, make his cha- 
raéter, with regard to abilities, bearthe air of the moft extravagant panegyric: His 
enemies form fucha reprefentation of his moral qualities as refemblesthe moft viru- 


lent 
* Bates: See alfo Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 35§, 416. 
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lent invective. Both of them, it mut be confeffed, are fupported by fuch ftriking Chap. HI. 
circumftances in his conduét and fortune as beftow on their reprefentation a great air y058. 
of probability. ‘6 What can be more extraordinary,”’ itis faid*, ** than that a perfon, 
¢s of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which 
« have fometimes, nor fhining talents of mind, which have often, raifed men to the 
‘¢ higheft dignities, fhould have the courage to attempt and the abilities to execute 
‘© {> extraordinary a defign as the fubverting one of the moft antient and beft eftab- 
<< Iithed Monarchies in the world? That he fhould have the power and boldnefs to 
‘© nut his Prince and matter to an open and infamous death? Should banifh that nu- 
‘© merous and ftrongly allied family ? Cover all thefe temerities under a feeming obe- 
s* dience to a Parliament, in whofe fervice he pretended to be retained? Trample 
‘* too upon that Parliament in their turn, and fcornfully expel them fo foon as they 
£* gave him eround of diffatisfaction ? Ereét in their place the dominion of the 
‘¢ faints, and give reality to the moft vifionary idea, which the heated imagination 
‘6 of any fanatic was ever able to entertain ? Supprefs: again that monfter in its in- 
“‘ fancy, and openly fet up himfelf above all things that ever were called fovereign 
‘© in England ? Overcome firft all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
s* wards by artifice? Serve all parties patiently for a while, and command them 
‘6 yictorioufly at laft ? Over-run each corner of the three nations, and fubdue with 
“© equal felicity, both the riches of the fouth, and the poverty of the north? Be 
‘© feared and courted by all foreign Princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods 
‘© of the earth? Call together Parliaments with a word of his pen, and fcatter 
‘© them again with the breath of his mouth? Reduce to fubjection a warlike and 
<¢ difcontented nation, by means of a mutinous army? Command a mutinous army 
‘¢ by means of feditious and factious officers ? Be humbly and_ daily petitioned, 
* that he would be pleafed, at the rate of millions a year, tobe hired as mafter of 
<: thofe who had hired him before to be their fervant? Have the eftates and lives of 
‘© three nations as much at his difpofal as was once the little inheritance of his father, 
‘© and be as noble and liberal in the fpending of them? And laftly (for there is no 
© end of enumerating every particular of his glory) with one word bequeath all this 
«© power and fplendor to his pofterity ? Dye poffeffed of peace at home and tri- 
‘© yumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and with more than regal folemnity 2 
<6 And leave anatne behind him not to be extinguifhed but with the whole worlds 
‘© which, as it was too little for his praife, fo might it have been for his conquefts, 
<< if the fhort line of his mortal life could have ftretched out to the extent of his im- 
*¢ mortal defigns ?”’ | 
My intention is not to disgure this picture, drawn by fo mafterly a hand: I 
fhall only endeavor to remove from it fomewhat of the marvellous; a circum ftance, 
Vou. II. N which, 


* Cowley’s Difcourfes: This paflage is altered in fome particulars from. the original, 
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which, on all eccafions, gives fo much ground for doubt and fufpicion. | It feems 
to me, that the occurrence of Cromwel’s life, where his abilities are principally dif- 
covered, is his rifing from a private ftation, in oppofition to fo many rivals, fo much 
advanced before him, to a high command and authority in the army. His great 
courage, his fignal military talents, his eminent dexterity and addrefs were all requi- 
fite for this important acquifition,. Yet will not this promotion appear the effect 
of fupernatural abilities, when we confider, that Fairfax, himfelf a private gentle- 
man, who had net the advantage of a feat in Parliament, had, thro’ the fame fteps, 
attained even a fuperior rank, and, if endued with common capacity and penetration, 
had been able to retain it, To incite fuch an army to rebellion apainft the Par- 
liament, required no uncommon art or induftry: To have kept them in obedience 
had been the more difficult enterprize. When the breach.was once formed betwixt 
the military and civil powers, a fupreme and abfolute authority, from that moment, 
is devolved on the general; and if he is afterwards pleafed to employ artifice or 
policy, it may be regarded, on moft occafions, as great condefcenfion, if not as 
afuperfluous caution. That Cromwel was ever able really to blind or over-reach, 
either the King or the Republicans, does not appear: As they poffefied no means 
of refifting the force under his command, they were glad to temporize with him, 
and, by feeming to be deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing themfelves'from 
his dominion. If he feduced the military fanatics, it is to be confidered, that their 
intereft and his evidently concurred, that their ignorance and low education expofed 
them to the groffeft impofition, and thathe himfelf was at bottom as frantic an en- _ 
thufiaft as the worft of them, and, in order to obtain their confidence, needed but 
difplay thofe vulgar and ridiculous habits, which he had early acquired, and on which 
he fet fo high a value. An army is fo forcible, and at the fame time fo coarfe a wea- 
pon, that any hand, which wields it, may, without much dexterity, perform any 
operation, and attain any afcendant, in human fociety. 

Tue domeftic adminiftration of Cromwel, tho’ it difcovers great ability, was 
conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary power: Perhaps, his diffi- 
cult fituation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprizes, tho’ full of intrepidity, 
were pernicious to national intereft, and feem more the refult of impetuous fury or 
narrow prejudices, than of cool forefight and deliberation. An eminent perfonage 
however, he wasin many refpects, and even a fuperior genius ; but unequal and ir- 
regular in his operations. And tho’ not defective in any talent, except that of elo- 
cution, the abilities, which in him were moft admirable, and which moft contributed 
to his marvellous fuccefs, were the magnanimous refolution of his enterprizes, and 


his peculiar dexterity in difcovering the characters, and praétifing on the weak- 
nefies of mankind, 


Ir 
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Ir we furvey the moral character of Cromwel with that indulgence, which is due 
to the blindnefs and infirmities of the human fpecies, we fhall not be inclined to load 
his memory with fuch violent reproaches as thofe which his enemies ufually throw 
upon it. Amidft the paffion and prejudices of that time, that he fhould prefer 
the parliamentary to the royal caufe will not appear very extraordinary ; fince, even 
at prefent, many men of fenfe and knowlege are difpofed to think; that the 
queftion with regard to the juftice of the quarrel may be regarded as very doubt- 
ful and ambiguous.’ The murder of the King, the moft atrecious of all his actions, 
was to him covered under a mighty cloud-of republican and fanatical illufions , and 
it is not impomible, that he might believe it, as many others did, the moft merito- 
rious aétion, which he could perform. His fubfequent ufurpation was the effect of 
neceffity, as well as of ambition ; nor is it eafy to fee, how the various factions 
Could at that time have been reftrained, without a mixture of military and arbitrary 
authority. The private deportment of Cromwel,. as a fon,. a hufband, a father, 
a friend, is expofed to no confiderable cenfure, if it does not rather merit praife. 
And upon the whole, his character does not appear more extraordinary and unufual 
by the mixture of fo much abfurdity with fo much penetration, than by his temper- 
ing fuch violent ambition and fuch enraged fanaticifm. with fo.much regard to juftice. 
and humanity. | 

Cromwe was in the fifty-niath year of his age when he died.. He was of a ro- 
buft frame of body, and of a manly, tho’ not an agreeable afpect, He left only 
two fons, Richard and Henry ; and three daughters; one married to general Flect- 
wood, another to lord Falconbrige, a third to lord Rich. His father died when: 
he-was young. His mother lived till after he was Protector ; and, contrary to her 
orders, he buried her with great pomp in Weftminfter Abbey, She could not be 
perfwaded, that his power or perfon was ever in fecurity. At every noife, which fhe 
heard,. the exclaimed, that her fon was murdered ; and was never fatished that he 
was alive, if fhe did not receive frequent vifits from him, She was a decent woman ;. 
and by her frugality and induftry had raifed and educated a. numerous family upon: 
a {mall fortune.. She had even been obliged to fet up a brewery at Huntington, 
which fhe managed to good advantage, Hence Cromwel, in the invectives of that 
age, is often ftigmatized with the name of the Brewer: Ludlow, by way of in- 
fult, mentions the great acceffion, which he would receive to his royal revenues 
upon his mother’s death, who poffeffed a jointure of fixty pounds a year upon. his 
eftate. She was of a good family, of the name of Stuart ; remotely allied, as 1s: 
by fome fuppofed, tothe royal family. 
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CHAP. Il. 


Richard acknowleged Protector. ——A Parliament. Cabal of Wallingford 
Houfe. Richard depofed. Long Parliament or Rump refiored. 
Confpiracy of the Royalifts. Infurrection. Suppreffed— 
Parliament expelled. Committee of Safety. Foreizn Affairs. 
General Monk. Monk declares for the Parliament. Parliament 
reftored. Monk enters London ——Declares for a jree Parliament. 
Secluded Members reftored. Long Parliament diffolved—— 
——— New Parliament ——The Reftoration. Manzers and Arts. 


| LL. the arts of Cromwel’s policy had been fo often practifed, that they began 
A to lofe their effe@; and his authority, inftead of being confirmed by time 
and fuccefs, feemed every day to become more uncertain and precarious. His 
friends the moft clofely conneéted with him, and his counfellors the moft trufted, 
were entering into cabals againft his authority ; and with all his penetration into the 
chara€ters of men, he could not find any minifters, on whom he might with confi- 
dence rely. Men of ftriét probity and honor, he knew, would rot fubmit to be in- 
ftruments of an ufurpation, violent and illegal : ‘Thofe, who were free from the re- 
{traint of principle, might betray, for intereft, that caufe, in which, from no better 
motives, they had inlifted themfelves. Even thofe, on whom he conferred any 
favor, never efteemed the recompence fufficient for the facrifices, which they made 
to obtain it: Whoever was refufed any demand, juftified his anger by the fpecious 
colors of confcience and of duty. Such difficulties furrourded the Protettor, that 
his dying at fo critical a time, is deemed by many the moft fortunate circumftance 
that ever attended him ; and it wasthought, that all his courage ind dexterity could 
not much longer have extended his ufurped adminiftration. : 
Bot when that potent hand was removed, which conductec the government, 
every one expected a fudden diffolution of the unweildy anc ill-jointed fabric. 
Richard, a young man of no experience, educated in the country, accuftomed toa 
retired life, unacquainted with the officers and unknown to them, recommend- 
ed by no military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, coud not long, it was 
ghought, maintain that authority, which his father had acquired by fo many valor- 
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ous atchievement:, and fuch fignal fucceffes:. And when it was obferved, that he Chap. 1, 

poffeffed only the virtues of private life, which in his fituation were fo many vices; 1058, 

that indolence, incapacity, irrefolution attended his facility and good nature; the 

various hopes of men were excited by the expectation of fome great event or revo- 

lution. For fometime however, the public was difappointed in this opinion. The Richard ac- 

council recognized the fucceffion of Richard: Fleetwood, in whofe favor, it was ——— 
: ‘ rotector. 

fuppofed, Cromvel had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or pretenfion to 

the Protectorfhip: Henry, Richard’s. brother, who governed Ireland with great 

popularity, enfured him the obedience of that kingdom: Monk, whofe authority 

was well eftablifhed in Scotland, being much attached to his family, immediately 

proclaimed the new Protector: The army, every where, the fleet, acknowleged 

his title: Above ainety addreffes, from the counties and moft confiderable corpora- 

tions, in all the terms of dutiful allegiance congratulated “him on his acceffion: 

Foreign minifters were forward in paying him the ufual compliments: And Richard; 

whofe moderate, unambitious character, never would have led him to contend for 

empire, was tempted to feize fo rich a fucceffion, which, by the confent of all man- 

kind, feemed to be tendered to him. 


Ir was found neceffary to call a Parliament, in order to furnifh fupplies, both 
for the ordinary sdminiftration, and for fulfilling thofe. engagements with foreign 
Princes, particulirly Sweden, into which the laft Protector had entered. In hopes A Parliament’ 
of obtaining greater influence on ele¢tions, the antient right was reftored to all the 
{mall burroughs; and the counties were allowed no more than their accuftomed 
members. |The Houfe of Peers or the other Houfe confifted of the fame perfons, 1650. 
who had ‘been nominated by Oliver. 

Aux the Commons, at firfl, figned without hefitation an engagement not toalter 7th of Janu- 
the prefent goverment. They next proceeded to examine the Humble Petition and *"Y: 
Advice; and after great oppofition and many vehement difputes, .it was, at laft, 
with much difficalty, carried by the court-party, to confirm it... An acknowlege- 
ment too of the authority of the other Houfe was extorted from them, tho’ it was 
refolved not to. treat this Houfe of Peers with any gréater refpect than they fhould 
return to the Conmons. <A declaration was allo made, that the eftablifhment of 
the other Houfe fhould no way prejudice the right of fuch of the antient peers as 
had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the Parliament... In all tranfactions 
of the Commons, the oppofition. was fo confiderable, and the-debates were fo pro- 
longed, as. much retarded all bufinefs, and gave great alarms to the partizans of the 
young Protector 





Bur there wa: another quarter from. which. greater dangers were juftly appre+ 
hended. The moft confiderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, bro- 
ther 
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cher ih law to the Protector, ‘were entering into cabals againft him. No character 
in human fociety is more dangerous than that of the Fanatic 5 becaufe, if attended 
with weak judgement, he is expofed to the fuggeftions of others if f{upported by 
more difcernment, he is entirely governed by his own illufions, which fanctify his 
molt felfifh views and paffions: Fleetwood was of the former fpecies 5 and being 
extremely addiéted to a Republic ahd even to the Fifth Monarchy ‘or dominion ‘of 
the faints, it was eafy for thofe, who had infinuated themfelves into his confidence, 
to inftill difeufts againft the dignity of Procector. The whole Republican ‘party 
in the army, which were full confiderable, Fitz, Mafon, Mofs, Farley, united 
themfelves to that general. The officers too of the fame party, whom Cromwel 
had difcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to 
recover that authority, which had been only for a time fufpended. A party like-. 
wife, who found themfelves eclipfed in Richard’s favor, Sydenham, Kelfey, 
Berry, Haines, joined the cabal of the others. Even Defborow, the Protector’s 
uncle, lent his authority to that £.€&ion. But above all, the intrigues of Lambert, 
who was now rouzed from his retreat, inflamed all thefe dangerous humors, and 
threatened the nation with fome great convulfion. All the difcontented officers 
eftablifhed their meetings at I leetwood’s lodgings ; jand becaufe he dwelt in Wal- 
lingford houfe, the party received a denomination from that place. ) 

Ricuarp, who poflefied neither refolution ‘nor penetration, was prevailed with 
to give an unguarded confent for'calling a council of general officers, who might 
make him propofals, as they pretended, for the good of thearmy. No fooner were 
they affembled than they voted a Remonftrance. They there lamented, that the 
good old caufe, as they termed it, that is, the caufe, for which they had engaged 
againft the King, was entirely neglected ; and they propofed as a remedy, that 
the whole military power, the command of the armies, fhould be entrufted to: 
fome perfon, in whom they might all confide. ‘The city militia, influenced by 
two aldermen, Tichburn and Ireton, expreffed the fame refolution of adhering to 
the good old cauje. 

Tur Protector was very juftly alarmed at thofe movements among the offi 
cers. The perfons, in whom he chiefly confided, were all of them, excepting — 
Broghill, men of civil charaéters and profeffions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlockes 
Wolfeley ; who could only affift him with their advice and opinion. He poflefied. 
none of thofe arts, which were proper to gain an enthufiaftic army. Murmurs. 
being thrown out againft fome promotions, which he had made, Would you have 
Me, faid he, prefer none but the godly? Here is Dick Ingold/by, continued he, whe 
can neither pray nor preach , yet will I truft him before ye all*, This imprudence 
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gave great offence to the pretended faints. The other qualities of the Protector 
were laudable: He was of a gentle, humane, and generous difpofition. Some 
of his party offering to put an end to thefe intrigues by the death of Lambert, if 
he would give them authority, he declared, that he would not purchafe power or 
dominion by fuch fanguinary meafures. 

Tue Parliament was no lefs alarmed at the military cabals. They voted, that 
there fhould be no meeting or general countil of officers without the Proteétor’s 
confent, or hy his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. 
‘The officers haftened to Richard, and demanded of him the diffolution of the Par- 
liament. Defborow, a man of a clownifh and brutal nature, threatened him if he 
fhould refufe. The Protector wanted the refolution to deny, and poffeffed little abi- 
lity to refift. The Parliament was diffolved ; and by the fame act the Protector 
was. by every one looked on as effectually dethroned. Soon after, he figned his di- 
miffion in form. 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, wasendowed with the fame beneficent and mo- 
derate difpofition as Richard; but as he enjoyed more vigor and capacity, it was 
apprehended, that he might make refiftance. His popularity in Ireland was great ; 
and even his perfonal authority, notwithftanding his youth, was confiderable. Had 
his ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create difturbance : 
But being threatened by Sir Hardrefs Waller, Collonel John Jones, and other offi- 
cers, he very quietly refigned his command, and retired to England. He had once 
entertained thoughts, which he had not refolution to execute, of proclaiming the 
King in Dublin *. 

Tuvs fell, fuddenly and from an enormous height, but, by a rare fortune, with- 
out any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels.. Richard continued to poffefs 
an eftate, which was very moderate, and burthened too with a large debt, which 
he had contracted for the interment of his father. After the reftoration, tho’ he 
remained unmolefted, he thought proper to travel for fome years; and at Pezenas 
in Languedoc he was introduced under a borrowed.-name to the Prince of Conti. 
That Prince, talking of Englifh affairs, broke out into admiration of Cromwel’s 
courage and capacity. ‘‘ But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” faid he, 
“* what-hasbecome of him? How could he be fuch a blockhead as to reap no greater 
“* benefit from all his father’s crimes and fucceffes?” Unhappily for fociety, men 
entertain fo high a regard for parts and talents, even when mifapplied, that the love 
of popular applaufe is rendered an additional incitement to ambition, ufurpation, 
and civil diforder. Richard extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old 
age, and died not till the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, His focial virtues, more 

valuable 


* Carte’s Collections, vol. ii, p. 243. 
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valuable than the ereatelt capacity, met with a recompence, more precious than 
noify. fame and more foitable, contentment and tranquillity. 

Tp council of officers, now pofiefied of fupreme authority; deliberated what 
form of government they fhould eftablifh, Many of them feemed inclined to 
exercife the power of the fword in the moit open manner ; but as it was appre- 
hended, that the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied 
by arbitrary will and pleafures it was agreed to preferve the fhadow of civil admi- 
niftration, and to revive the long Parliament, which had been expelled by Cromwel, 
They could not be diffolved, it was afferted, but by their own confent ; and vio- 
lence had interrupted, but was not able to deftroy, their right to government. The 
officers alfo expected, that as thefe members had fufficiently felt their own weaknefs 
and impotence, they would be contented to aét in fubordinatidn to the military com- 
manders, and would thenceforth allow all the authority to remain where the power 
was fo vifibly vetted. * | | 

Tue officers applied to Lenthal, the fpeaker, and propofed to him, that the Par- 
liament fhould refume their feats. Lenthal was a man of a low and timid {pirit ; 
and being uncertain what ifiue might attend thefe councils, was defirous of evading 
the propofal. He replied, that he could by no means comply with the defire of 
the officers ; having appointed a bufinefs of far greater importance to himfelf, which 
he could not omit on any account, becaufe it concerned the falvation of his own foul, 


The officers preffed him to know what tt might be. He was preparing, he faid, 
to participate of the Lord’s Supper, which’ he refolved to take the next fabbath 
day. They infifted, that mercy was preferable to facrifice, and that he could not 
better prepare himfelf for that great duty, than by contributing to the public good. 
All their remonftrances had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the fpeaker, 
being informed, that a quorum of the Houfe was likely to meet, thought proper, 
notwithftanding the falvation of his foul, as Ludlow obferves, to join them ; and the 
Houfe immediately proceeded upon bufinefs. The fecluded members attempted, 
but in vain, to refume their feats among them. | 


Tae numbers of this Parliament were very fmall, little exceeding forty members: 


mentorRump ’Thejr authority in the nation, ever fince they had been purged by the army, was ex- 


reitored, 


tremely diminifhed ; and after their expulfion, had been totally annihilated = But be- 
ing all of them men of violent ambition ; fome of them men of experience and ca- 
pacity s they were refolved, fince they enjoyed the title of the fupreme authority, 
and obferved that fome appearance of a Parliament was requifite for the purpofes of 
the army, not to act a fubordinate part to thofe who acknowleged themfelves their 
fervants. ‘They chofe a council, where they took care that the officers of Walling- 


ford Houfe fhould not be the majority : They appointed Fleetwood to be lieutenant- 


general, 
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general, but inferted in his commiffion, that it fhould only continue during the plea- 
fure of the Houfe: They chofe feven perfons, who fhould nominate to fuch com- 
mands as became vacant: And they voted, that all commiffions fhould be received 
from the fpeaker, and be figned by him inthe name of the Parliament. Thefe precau- 
tions, the tendency of which was yifible, gave great difguft to the general officers ; 
and their difcontent would have broke out into fome refolution, fatal to. the Parlia- 
nent, had it not been checked by apprehenfions of danger from the common enemy. 
Tue bulk of the nation confifted of Royalifts and Prefbyterians; and to 
both thefe parties the dominion of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the 
Jaft degree odious. When this Parliament was expelled by Cromwel, contempt 
had fucceeded to hatred ; and no referve had been ufed in expreffing the utmoit 
derifion againft. the impotent ambition of thefe ufurpers.. Seeing them’ rein- 
{tated in authority, all orders of men felt the higheft indignation ; together with ap- 
prehenfions left fuch tyrannical rulers fhould exert their power in vengeance upon 
their enemies, by whom they had been fo openly infulted. A fecret reconcilement 
therefore, was made betwixt the rival parties ; and it was agreed, that, laying afide 
former enmities, all efforts fhould be ufed for the overthrow of the Rump: For 
fo they called the Parliament, in allufion. to that part of the animal body, the 
J2aft and moft ignoble, The Préfbyterians, fenfible from experience, that their 
paffion for liberty, however laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable ex- 
tremes, were willing to Jay afide former jealoufies, and, at all hazards, to reftore 


the royal family. . The nobility, the gentry bent their moft paffionate endeavors to 


the fame enterprize, by which alone they could be redeemed from flavery. And 
no man was fo remote from party, fo indifferent to public good, as not to feel 
the moft ardent wifhes, for the diffolution of that tyranny, which, whether the 
civil.or the military part of it be confidered, was equally oppreflive and ruinous to 
the nation. ) 

Tue generous Mordaunt, who: had fo narrowly efcaped on his trial, before the 
High court of Juftice, feemed rather animated than’ daunted with paft danger ; 
and having, by his refolute behavior, obtained the higheft confidence of the royal 
party, he was now become the center of all their con{piracies. In many counties, a 
refolution was taken to rifeinarms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir Horatio 
Townfhend undertook to fecure Lynne: General Mafiey engaged to feize Glocef- 
ter: Lord Newport,’ Littleton, and other gentlemen confpired to take poffeffion of 
Shrewfbury ; Sir George Booth of Chefter ; Sir Thomas Middleton of North- 
Wales; Arundel, Pollard, Granville; Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter. A 
day was appointed for the execution of all thefe enterprizes. And the King 
with the Duke of Yorke had arrived fecretly at Calais, with a refolution of putting 
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himfelf at the head of his loyal fubjeéts. The French had promifed to fupply him 
with a fmall body of forces, in order to countenance the infurreGtions of the Englith. 


Tuts combination was difconcerted by the infidelity of Sir Richard Willis. “hat 
traitor continued with the Parliament the fame correfpondence, which he had begun 
with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all confpiracies, fo far as to deftroy 
their effe&, but referved to himfelf, if he pleafed, the power of concealing the 
confpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who 
had zealoufly adhered,. and were refolved ftill to adhere, to the royal caufe in every 
fortune. Thefe men he efteemed; thefe he even loved. He betrayed only the 
new converts among the Prefbyterians, or fuch lukewarm Royalifts, as, difcou-- 
raged with their difappointments, were refolved to expofe themfelves to no more 
hazards. A livély proof, how impoffible it is, even for the moft corrupted minds, 
ro diveft themfelves of all regard to morality and focial duty! 

Many of the confpirators in the different counties were thrown into prifon:: 
Others, aftonifhed at fuch fymptoms of fecret treachery, left their houfes or re- 
mained quiet: The moft tempeftuous weather prevailed during the whole time 
appointed for the rendevouzes ; infomuch that fome found it impoffible to join 
their friends, and others were difmayed with fear and fuperftition, at an incident 
fo unufual during the fummer feafon. Of all the projects, the only one which. 
took effect was that of Sir George Booth for the feizing of Chefter. The earl. 
of Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Collonel Morgan took part in 
his enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined him with fome troops from North! 
Wales; and the infurgents were powerful enough to fubdue all in that neighbor- 
hood, who ventured to oppofe them. In their declaration they made no mention: 
of the King: They only demanded a free and fuli Parliament. 


Tue Rump were juftly alarmed. How combutftible the materials were they’ 
well knew; and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was of a family emi- 
nently prefbyterian ; and his conjunction with the Royalifts they regarded as a- 
moft dangerous fymptom. They had many officers, whofe fidelity they could: 
more depend upon than that of Lambert: But there was no-one in whofe vigilance. 
and capacity they repofed fuch confidence. They commiflioned him to fupprefs.. 
the infurgents. He made incredible hafte. Booth imprudently ventured himfelf 
out of the walls of Chefter, and expofed, in the open field, his raw troops againi{t . 
thefe hardy veterans. He was foon routed and taken prifoner. His whole party were: 
difperfed. And the Parliament had no farther occupation than to fill all the prifons 
with their open or fecret enemies. Defigns were even entertained of tranfporting 
the loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies ; left they fhould. 
propagate in England children of the fame malignant affections with themfelves. . 
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Tus fuccefs haftened the ruin of the Parliament., Lambert, at the head of a 
body of troops, was no lefs dangerous to them than Booth, A thoufand pounds, 
which they fent hiin to buy a jewel, he employed in liberalities to his officers, At 
his inftigation they drew up a petition, and tranfmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak 
man, and an honeit, if fincerity in folly deferves that honorable name. The im- 
port of this petition was, that Fleetwood fhould be made commander in. chief, 
Lambert major-general, Defborow lieutenant-general of the horfe, Monk major- 
general of the foot. To which, a demand was added, that no officer fhould be 
difmiffed from his command but by a court-martial. 

Tue Parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately cafhiered Lambert, Def- 
borow, Berry, Clerke, Barrow, Kelfey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig propofed 
the impeachment of Lambert for high treafon. Fleetwood’s commiffion was 
voided, and the command of the army was vetted in feven perfons, of whom that 
General was one. The Parliament voted, that they would have no more general 
officers. And they declared it high treafon to levy any money without confent of 
Parliament. 

But thefe votes were feeble weapons in oppofition to the {words of the foldiery. 
Lambert drew. fome troops together, in order to decide the controverfy. Okey, 
who was leading his regiment to the affiftance of the Parliament, was deferted by 
them. Morley and Mofs brought their regiments into Palace-Yard, refolute to 


Chap, IIT. 


1659. 


oppofe the violence of Lambert. . But that artful general knew an eafy way Of 53th of O&o- 


difappointing them. He placed his foldiers in the ftreets which led to Weftmintfter- 
Hall. When the fpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the horfes to be turned, 
and very civilly conducted him home. _ The other members were in like manner 
intercepted. And the two regiments in Palace-Yard, finding themfelves expofed 
to derifion, peaceably retired to their quarters. A very little before this bold 
enterprize, a folemn faft had been kept by the army; andit is remarked, that this 

ceremony was the ufual prelude to every fignal violence which they committed. 
Tue officers found themfelves again invefted with fupreme authority, of which 
they intended for ever to retain the fubftance, however on others they might be- 
ftow the empty fhadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty-three 
perfons, of whom feven were’ officers. . Thefe they pretended to inveft. with fove- 
reign authority ; and called them a Committee of Safety. They {poke every where 
of fummoning a Parliament, chofen by the people; but they really took fome 
fteps towards affembling a military Parliament, compofed of officers, elected from 
every regiment in the fervice *. ‘Thro’out the three kingdoms there prevailed no- 
thing but the melancholy fears ; to the nobility and gentry, of a bloody maflacre 
(?: 2 and 
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and extermination ; to the reft of the people, of perpetual fervitude, beneath 
thofe fanétified robbers; whofe union and whofe divifions would be equally def- 
truétive, and who, under pretext of fuperior illuminations, would foon extirpate, 
it poffible, all private morality, as they had already all public law and’ juftice, 
from the Britifh dominions. 

Dvurine the time that England continued in this diftracted condition, the 
other kingdoms of Europe were haftening towards a compoture of thofe diffe- 
rences, by which they had fo long been agitated. The Parliament, while it pre- 
ferved authority, inftead of following the deftructive politics of Cromwel, and 
lending affiftance to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent maximis of the 
Dutch Commonwealth, and refolved, in conjunétion with that State, to mediate 
by force of arms an accommodation between the northern crowns. Montague 
was fent with a fquadron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaflador 
Algernon Sidney, the famous Republican. Sidney found the Swedifh Monarch 
employed in the fiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy; and was highly 
pleafed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the progrefs,of royal 
vidtoriés, ‘and ‘difplay in fo fignal a manner the fuperiority of freedom above ty- 
ranny. With the higheft indignation, the ambitious Prince was obliged to fub- 
mit to the imperious mediation of the two Commonwealths. ‘* Tis cruel,” faid 
he, “* that laws fhould be prefcribed me by parricides and pedlars.”’ . But his 
whole army was enclofed in an ifland, and might be ftarved by the combined 
fquadrons of England and Holland. He was obliged therefore to quit his prey, 
when he had fo nearly got poffeffion of it; and having agreed to a pacification 
with Denmark, retired into his own country, where he foon after died. 

Tue wars betwixt France and Spain were alfo concluded by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. Thefe bloody animofities had long been carried on between the rival 
ftares, even while governed by a fifter and brother, who cordially loved and ef- 
teemed each other: But politics, which had fo long prevailed over thefe friendly 
affetions, «now ‘at aft yielded to their benign influence ; and never was the tri 
umph more full and compleat. The Spanifh Low Countries, if not every part 
of that Monarchy, lay almoft entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken ar- 
mies, difordered finances, flow and irrefolute councils; by thefe refources alone 
were the difperfed ‘provinces of Spain defended againft the yigorous power o¢ 
France. But the Queen regent, anxious for the fate of ‘her brother, “by her ims 
portunities and her authority with the cardinal, ftopped the progrefs of the French 
conquefts, and put ‘an end to a quarrel, which, being commenced by ambitions 
and attended with victory, was at laft concluded with moderation. The young 


Monarch of France, tho’ afpiring and warlike in his character, was ut this time 
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entirely occupied in the pleafures of love and gallantry, and had paffivély re- 
figned the reins of empire into the hands of his: politic minifter. And he re- 
mained an unconcerned fpeétator ; while an opportunity for conqueft was parted 
with, which, during the whole courfe of his adtive reign, henever was able fully 
to retrieve. 

Tue minifters of the two crowns, Mazarine and Don Louis de Haro, met at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Ife of Pheafants, a place which was fuppofed to 
belong to neither kingdom. ‘The negotiation being brought to ai iffue by fre- 
quent conferences between the minifters, the Monarchs themfelves agreed to a con- 
grefs ; and thefe two {plendid courts appeared in their full luftre amidft thofe fa- 
vage mountains. Philip brought -his daughter, Mary Therefe, along with him ; 
and giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis, endeavored to cemerit by 


this new tye the incompatible interefts' of the two monarchies. The French 


King made a folemn renounciation of every fucceffion, which might accrue to him 
in right of his {poufe ; a vain formality, too weak to reftrain the ungoverned am- 
bition of Princes. 

Tne affairs of England were in fo great diforder, that it was not poffible to 
comprehend that kingdom in the treaty,’ or adjuft meafures with a power, which 
was in fuch inceffant fluctuation. The King, reduced to defpair by the failure of 
all enterprizes for his reftoration, was refolved to try the weak refource of foreign 
fuccors ; and he.went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two minifters were in the 
midft of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with that generous Civi- 
lity,’ peculiar to his nation; and exprefled great inclination, had the low condition 
of Spain allowed him, to give affiftance to the diftref{d Monarch. The cautious 
Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the Englifh Commonwealth, re- 
fufed even'to fee him; and tho’ it is pretended, that the King offered to marry the 
Cardinal’s niece, he could, for the prefent, obtain nothing but empty profeffions 
of refpect and proteftations of fervice. The condition of that Monarch, to alk 
the world, feemed totally defperate. His friends had been baffled in every attempt 
for his fervice: The fcaftold had oftén ftreamed with the blood of the moft aGive 
Royalifts : The fpirits of many were broke with tedious imprifonments.: The ef- 
tates of all were harraffed with fines and confifcations: None durtft open! 
themifelves of that party: And fo fmall did their number feem to a fuperficial views, 
that even fhould the nation recover its liberty, which was efteemed no way pro- 
bable 5 it was judged uncertain what form of government it would embrace. But 
amidft all thefe gloomy profpeéts, fortune, by a furprizing revolution, was now 
paving the way for the King to mount in peace and triumph the throne of his an- 
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ceftors. Ie was by the prudence and loyalty of general Monk, that this. happy 
change was at laft accomplifhed. 

Grorce Monk, to whom the fate was referved. of re-eftablifhing monarchy, 
and finifhing the bloody diffenfions of three kingdoms, was the fecond fon of a 
family in Devonfhire, antient and honorable, but lately, from too creat hofpitality 
and expence, fomewhat fallen to decay. He betook himfelf, very early i his 
youth, to the profeffion of arms ; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Ifle of Rhé. After England had concluded peace with all its neigh- 
bors, he fought military experience in the Low Countries, the great fchool of war 
to all the Europzan nations ; and he rofe to the command of acompany under lord 
Goring. This company confifted of 200 men, of whom a hundred were volun- 
teers, often gentlemen of family and eftate, fometimes noblemen, wholived upon - 
their own fortunes in a fplendid manner. Such a military turn at that time pre- 
vailed among the Englifh. 

Wuen the found of war was firft heard in this ifland, Monk returned to Eng- 
land, partly defirous of promotion in his native country, partly difgufted with fome 
ill ufage from the States, of which he found reafon to complain. Upon the Scotch 
pacification, he was employed by the earl of Leicefter. againft the Irith rebels, 
and having obtained a regiment, was foon taken notice of, for his military fkill and 
for his calm and deliberate valor. Without oftentation, expence, or carefles, 
merely by his humane and equal temper, he gained the good-will of all the fol- 
diery ; and with a mixture of familiarity and affection, they ufually called him honeft 
George Monk; an honorable appellation, which they ftill continued to him, even 
during his greateft elevation. He was remarkable for his moderation in party; and 
while all around him were enflamed into rage againft the oppofite fa¢tion, he fell 
tinder fufpicion from the candor and tranquillity of his behavior. When the Infh 
army was called over into England, furmifes of this kind had been fo far credited, 
that he had even been fufpended from his command, and ordered to Oxford, that 
he might anfwer the charge laid againft him. His eftablifhed charaéter for truth 
and fincerity here ftood him in great ftead ; and upon his earneft proteftations 
and declarations, he was foon reftored to his regiment, which he joined at the fiege 
of Nantwich. The very next day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
the Royalifts, commanded by Biron; and took collonel Monk prifoner, He was 
fent to the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty 
and confinement. ‘The King, however, was fo mindful as to fend him, notwith- 
ftanding his own difficulties, a prefent of a 100 guineas; but it was not till after 
the Royalifts were totally fubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, how- 
ever diftreffed, had always refufed the moft inviting offers from the Parliament; 
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But Cromwel, fenfible of his merit, having follicited him to engage in the wars 
againit the Irith, who were confidered as rebels both by King and Parliament ; he 
was not unwilling to repair his broken fortunes by accepting a command, which, 
he flattered himfelf,. was reconcilable to the ftri€teft principles of honor. Having 
once engaged with the Parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 
himfelf neceffitated to fight both againft the Marquefs of Ormond in Ireland, and 
again{t the King himfelf in Scotland. Upon the reduétion of this laft kingdom, 
Monk was left with the fupreme command ; and by the equality and juftice of ‘his 
adminiftration he was able to give contentment to that reftlefs people, now reduced 
to fubjection by a nation, whom they hated. No lefs acceptable was his authority 
to the officers and foldiers ; and forefeeing, that the good will of the army under 


his command might fome time be of great fervice to him, he had, with mucly care - 


and fuccefs, cultivated their friendthip. 

Tue connexions, which he had formed with Cromwel, his benefaétor, pre- 
ferved him faithful to Richard, who, by his father, had been enjoined to follow 
in every thing the directions of general Monk. When the long Parliament was 
reftored, Monk, who was unprepared for oppofition, acknowleged their autho- 
rity, and was continued in his command, from which it would not have been 
fafe to attempt the diflodging him. After the army had expelled the Parlia- 
ment, he protefted againft the violence, and prepared, as he pretended, to vin- 
dicate their invaded privileges. Deeper defigns, either in the King’s favor or his 
own, were from the beginning fufpected to be the motive of his actions. 

fi rivatsuip had long fubfifted betwixt him and Lambert; and every body 
faw the reafon why he oppofed himfelf to the advancement of that ambitious ge- 
neral, by whofe fuccefs- his: own authority, he knew, would foon be fubverted. 
But little friendfhip had ever been maintained between him and the parliamentary 
leaders; and it feemed no way-probable, that he intended to employ his induftry 
and fpend his blood for.the advancement of one enemy. above another. How 
early he entertained defigns: for the King’s reftoration, we know not with cer- 
tainty: It is likely, that, as foon as Richard was depofed, he forefaw, that, 
without fuch an expedient, it would be impoffible ever to bring the nation to a 
regular fettlement. His elder and younger brothers were entirely devoted to the 
royal caufe: The Granvilles, his near relations, and‘all the reft of his ] 


<indred, 
were in the fame intereft: He himfelf was intoxicated with no fumes o 


fF enthu- 


frafm, and had maintained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. His - 


early engagements had been with the King, and he had left that fervice without 
receiving any difguft from the royal family. Since he had inlifted himfelf with 
the oppofite party, he had been guilty of no violence or rigor, which might ren- 
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His return, therefore, to loyalty was eafy and open ; and 

unterballance his natural propenfity to that mea- 

fure, except the views of his own elevation, and the profpect of ufurping the 

fame grandeur and authority, which had been. affumed by Cromwel. But from 

foch exorbitant, if not impoffible projects, the natural tranquillity and modera- 
tion of his temper, the calmnefs and folidity of his genius, and his limited capa- 

city, not te mention his age, now upon the decline, feem to have fet him at a 

great diftance. Cromwel himfelf, he always afferted *, could not Jong have 

maintained his ufurpation ; and any other perfon, even equal to him in genius, it 

was obvious, would now Gnd it more difficult to practife arts, of which every 

one, from experience, was fufficiently aware, It is more agreeable, therefore, to 

reafon as well as candor to fuppole, that Monk, fo foon as he put himfelf in 

movement, had entertained views of effectuating the King’s reftoration ; nor 

ought any objections, derived from his profound filence even to Charles him- 

felf, be regarded as confiderable. His temper was naturally referved, his cir- 
cumftances required difimulation, the King he knew was furrounded with fpies 
and traitors; and upon the whole it feems hard to interpret that.conduct, which 
ought to exalt our idea of his prudence, as a difparagement of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, hopeful that the general would engage in the King’s fer- 
vice, fent into Scotland his younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who car- — 
ried him a letter and invitation from the King. When the doctor arrived, he 
found, that his brother was then holding a council of officers, and was not to be 
feen for fome hours. In the mean time, he was received and entertained-by 
Price, the general’s chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partizan of the 
King’s. The doétor having an entire confidence in the chaplain, talked. very 
freely with him about the object of his journey, and engaged him, if there fhould 
be occafion, to fecond his applications. At laft, the general arrives; the bro- 
thers embrace ; and after fome preliminary converfation, the doctor opens his 
bufinefs. Monk interrupts him to know, whether he had ever before to any 
body mentioned the fubject of his journey. -.‘¢ To no body,” replied. his bro- 
ther, ‘* but to Price, whom | know to be entirely in your confidence,” The ge- 
neral, altering his countenance, changed the, difcourfe ; and would enter into no 
farther confidence with him, but fent him away with the firft opportunity. He 
would not truft his own brother the moment he knew that he had difclofed the 
fecret ; tho’ to a man whom he himfelf could have trufted +. 
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His conduct in all other particulars was full of the fame referve and prudence ; 
and no lefs was requifite for effecting the difficult work which he had undertaken. 
All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any fufpicion, he immedi- 
ately cafhiered : Cobbet, who had been fent by the Committee of Safety, under 
pretext of communicating their refolutions to Monk, but really with a view of 
debauching his army, he committed to cuftody: The feveral {fcattered regiments 
he drew together: He fummoned an affembly, fomewhat refembling a conven- 
tion of eftates in Scotland ; and having communicated his refolution of march- 
ing into England, he received from them a feafonable, tho’ no great fupply of 
money. 

Hearine that Lambert was advancing northwards with his army, Monk fent 
Cloberry and two other commiffioners to London with large profeffions of his 
inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an accommodation. His chief 
aim was to precure delay, and relax the preparations of his enemies. ‘The Com- 
mittee of Safety fell into the fmare. A treaty was figned by the commiffioners ; 
but Monk refufed to ratify it, and complained that his commiffioners had ex- 
ceeded their powers. He defired however to enter into a new negotiation at New- 
caftle. The Committee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. 

Meranwaire thefe military fovereigns found themfelves furrounded on all 
hands with inextricable difficulties. The nation had fallen into a total anarchy ; 
and by refufing the payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the ereateft ne- 
ceffities. While Lambert’s forces were afflembling at Newcaftle, Hazelrig and 
Morley took poffeffion of Portfmouth, and declared for the Parliament. A 
party, fent to fupprefs them, were.perfwaded by their commander to join in the 
fame declaration. ‘The city apprentices rofe in a tumult, and demanded a free 
Parliament. Tho’ they were fupprefied by collonel Hewfon, a man who from the 
profeffion of a cobler had rifen toahigh rank in the army, the city ftill difcovered 
fymptoms of the moft dangerous difcontent. It even eftablifhed a kind of fepa- 
rate government, and affumed the fupreme authority within itfelf. Admiral 
Laufon with his fquadron came into the river, and declared for the Parliament, 
Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this important event, left Portfmouth, and ad- 
vanced towards London. ‘The regiments near that city, being follicited by their 
old officers, who had been cafhiered by the Committee of Safety, revolted again to 
the Parliament. Defborow’s regiment, being fent by Lambert to fupport his 
friends, no fooner arrived at St. Albans, than it declared forthe fame affembly. 

FierTwoop’s hand was found too weak and unftable to fupport this ill-founded 
fabric, which, every where around him, was falling into ruins. When he re- 
ceived intelligence of any murmurs among the foldiers, he would fail upon his 
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knees in, prayersand-could hardly be prevailed with to join! the troops. Ever 
when among them,! in the midft of any difcourfe, he weuld ie: them all to 
prayers-and put himfelf on his knees before them. if any of his’ friends’ ex- 
horted him to more vigor, they could get no other anfwer, than that God had 
fpit in: his face, and. would not hear him. Men now ceafed to wonder, why: 
Lambert had, promoted him to the office of Gener: | rand had beem contented him 
felf. with the fecond command in the army. habeas 

Lentiat, the fpeaker, being invited by the officers, again affumed authority, 
and: fummoned together the Parliament, which twice before had been expelled’ 
with fo much reproach and ignominy. As foon as affembled, they repealed 
their a@ againft, the’ payment» of excife: and: cultoms ; they appointed ‘commif- 
fioners for. afigning quartersito the arthys and-without taking:any notice of Lani- 
bert, they fent.orders,to the forces under his , command immediately to repair to 
thofe garrifons, which were appointed them. 

LAMBERT was now in a very difconfolate’ condition. Monk, he faw, had 
paffed the Tweed at Coldfiream, and was advancin® upon him.’ His ewn-fol- 
diers deferted him in great multitudes, and yoined the enemy. Lord Fairfax tod,’ 
he heard; had raifed forces behind him, and poffefied himfelf of York, without 
declaring his. purpofe; . The Jaft orders ofthe. Parliament fo entirely ‘tripped 
him of his army, that there remained .not°with him above’ 100’ horfe': “All the 
re(t went.to their quarters with quietnefs and:refignation; and himfelf was, fome 
time afters, committed to the Tower. . The! other officers of the army, who had’ 
formerly been cafhiered by the Parliament, and? Had refumed’ their’ commands’ 
that they might fubdue.that affembly, were again cafhiered and confined to their’ 
own -houtes. Sir Harry Vane and other members, who had concurred with= 
the Committee of Safety, were ordéred into a‘like’¢onfinement. “And the Parita- 
ment now.feemed to be again’ pofleficd of amore abfolute authority than ever, 
and to be without any danger of oppofitton ‘or contradi¢tion, 

Tue Republican: party was at this time headed by two men, Hazelrig and 
Vane, who were of very oppofite characters, and mortally hated each other, 
Hazelrig, who pofiefied greater authority in the Parliament, was haughty, impe- 
rious, precipitate, vain-clorious ; without civility, without prudence; qualified 
only by his noify, pertinacious obftinacy to acquire an afcendant in public coun- 
cils. Vane was noted, in all civil tranfactions, for temper, infinuation, addrefs, 
anda profound judgement; in all religious fpeculations, for folly and extravagance. 
He was a perfect enthufiaft ;) and fancying that he was certainly favored with in- 
fpirationy he ¢fleemed-himfelf, to’ fpeak in the language of the times, to be a 
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yan above ordinances, and by. reafon: of his perfe&ion,| to be unlimited andountef- 
trained-by any rules, which gevenn inferior mortals. | ‘Ehefe whimfies, mingling 
with. pride, had fo corrupted his excellent underitanding, that fometimes: he 
thought himfelf the perfon deputed to reign on earth fora thoufand years over the 
whole congregation, of ,the faithful *. i | 

Monk, tho’ informediof the reftoration of the Parliament, from whom he re- 
ceived no orders, ftill advanced with his army, which was near 6000 men: The 
{cattered forces in England. were three times more numerous. Fairfax,.. who had 
refolved to declare for the King, not being able to make the General open his.in- 
tentions, retired to his own houfe in Yorkfhire, In all countries thro’ which 
Monk paffed, the prime gentry flocked to. him with addrefles, exprefling their 
earneft defire, that he would be inftrumental in reftoring the nation. to, peace and 
tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of thofe liberties, which .by Jaw were. their 
birthright; but of which, during fo many years, they had been fatally bereaved : 
And that, in order to this falutary purpofe, he would prevail, either for the 
reftoring thofe members, who had been fecluded before the King’s death, or for 
the election of a new. Parliament, who might, legally and. by. general conient, 
again govern the nation. . Tho’ Monk pretended not;to favor thefe addrefies,. that 
ray of hope, which the knowlege of his character and. fituation afforded, migh- 
tily animated all men, The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally op- 
prefied the kingdom ;, the experience of paft diftraétions, the fear of future con- 
vulfions, the indignation againft military ufurpation, againft fanctified hypocrily,.; 
All thefe motives had united every party, except the mofl defperate, into, ardent 
withes for the King’s reftoration, the only remedy for all thefe fatal evils. 

Scot and Robinfon were fent as deputies by the Parliament, under pretext, of 
congratulating the General, butin reality to ferve as {pies upon him... The city 
difpatched four of their principal, citizens to perform like compliments ;..and, at 
the fame time to confirm the General in his inclination to. a free Parliament, the 
object of all men’s prayers and endeavors. The authority of Monk could fearce 
fecure the parliamentary deputies from thofe infults, which the general hatred and 
contempt towards their matters drew from men of every rank and denomination. 

Monx continued his:march with few intervals till he came to St. Albans. | He 
there fent a meflage to the Parliament, defiring them to remove from London 
thofe regiments, who;, tho’ they, now, profefied. to: return. to their duty, had fo 
lately .offered violence to that affembly, This meflage was unexpected, and ex- 
ceedingly perplexed the houfe. Their fate, they, found, muft ftill depend on a 
mercenary.army 5 and they were as diftant. as, ever from their imaginary fove+ 
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reignty, However, they found it neceffary to comply. T he foldiers made more 
difficulty. A mutiny arofe amongft them, One regiment in paRckeuliery which 
was quartered in Somerfet Houfe, exprefly refufed to yield their place to the 
northern army. But thofe officers, who would gladly, on fuch an occafion, 
have inflamed the quarrel, were abfent or in confinement and for want of lead- 
ers, the foldiers were at laft, with great reluétance, obliged to comply. Monk 
with his army took quarters in Weftminfter. 

Tue general was introduced to the houfe; and thanks were given him by Len- 
thal for the eminent fervices, which he had done his country. Monk was a pru~ 
dent, but not an eloquent fpeaker. He told the houfe, that the fervices, which 
he had been enabled to perform, were no more than. his duty, and merited not 
fuch praifes as thofe with which they were pleafed to honor him: That among 
many perfons of greater worth, who bore their commiffion, he had been em- 
ployed as the inftrument of Providence for effecting their reftoration ;_ but he con- 


fidered this fervice only as a ftep to more important fervices, which it was their- 


part to render to the nation: That as he marched along, he obferved’all‘ranks of 
men, in all places, to be in earneft expectation of a fettlement, after the violent 
convulfions, to which they had been expofed ; and to have no profpect of fuch a 
bleffing but from the diffolution of the prefent Parliament, and from the fum- 
moning of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or engage- 
ments, might finally give contentment-to the nation: That applications had been. 
made him for that purpofe; but that he, fenfible of his duty, had {till told 
the petitioners, that the Parliament itfelf, which was now free and would foon be. 


. full, was the beft judge of all thefe meafures, and that the whole community ought 


to acquiefce in their determination : That tho’ he expreffed himelf in this manner. 
to the people, he muft now freely inform the houfe, that the fewer engagements. 
were exacted, the more comprehenfive would their plan prove, and the more fa. 
tisfaction would it give to the nation: And that it was fufficient for public fe- 


curity, if the Fanatie party and the Royalifts were excluded ; fince the principles. | 


of thefe factions. were deftrudtive either of government or of liberty. 
Tuis fpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and difagreeable to, 


the houfe as well as to the nation, ftill kept every one in fufpence, and upheld 
that uncertainty, in which it feemed the General’s. intereft to. retain the public. — 


But it was impoflible for the kingdom to.remain long in this doubtful fituation = 
‘Fhe people as well as the Parliament: pufhed matters to a: decifion.. During the 
late convulfions, the payment of taxes had been interrupted ; and: tho’ the Par- 
jiament, upon their affembling, renewed the ordinances for all collections and 
inppofitions, yet. fo. little reverence did the people pay thofe legiflators, that 
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they gave very flow and unwilling obedience to their commands. The common- 
council of London flatly refufed to fubmit to an affeflment, required of them; 
and declared; that; till a free and lawful Parliament impofed taxes, they never 
would deemed it their duty to make any payment. This refolution would imme- 
diately have put an end tothe dominion of the Parliament: They were determined, 
therefore, upon this occafion to make at once a full experiment of their own power 
and of their General’s obedience. | 

Monx received orders to march into the City, to feize twelve perfons the moft 
obnoxious to the Parliament, to remove the pofts and chains from all the ftreets, 
and to. take down and break the portcullifes and gates of the city: And very few 
hours were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of thefe violent orders, 
To the great furprize and confternation of all men, Monk prepared himfelf for 
obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of his friends, the remonftrances of his offi- 
cers, the cries of the people, he entered the Cityina military manner; he appre- 
hended as many as he could of the proicribed perfons, whom he fent to the Tower;, 
with all the circumftances of contempt he broke the gates and portcullifes ; and 
having expofed the City to the fcorn and derifion of all who hated it, he returned 
in triumph. to his quarters in Weftminfter. 

No fooner had the General Ieizure to reflect, than he found, that this aft mea- 
fure, inftead of being a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, which he had 
hitherto maintained, was taking party without referve, and laying himfelf, as well 
as the nation, at the mercy of that tyrannical Parliament, whofe power had long, 
been odious, as well as their perfons contemptible, to all men. He refolved 
therefore, before it was too late, to repair the dangerous miftake, into which he 
had been betrayed, and to fhow the whole world, ftill more without referve, that 
he meant no longer to be the minifter of violence and ufurpation. After complain- 
ing of the odious fervice, in which he had been employed; he wrote a letter to 
the Houfe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which they had. formed. 
with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatical petition 
prefented by Barebone; and he required them, in the name of the citizens, foldiers, 
and whole Commonwealth, to tflue writs within a week for the filling their Houfe, 
and to fix the time: for their own diflolution and the affémbling of a new Parliae 
ment. Having difpatched this letter, which migtit be recarded, he thought, as an 
undoubted pledge of his fincerity, he marched’ with his army into the City, and 
defired Allen, the mayor, to fummonacommon-council’ at Guildhall.. He there 


made many apologies for the indignity, which, two: days before, he had’ been 


obliged to put upon them, affured them of his perfeverance in the meafures which 
he had adopted; and defired that they might mutually plight their faith fora ftri@ 
@: wnidn: 
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Chap. III. union betwixt city and army, in eyery enterprize for the happinefs and fetdlement 


1660. of the Commonwealth. asi 
Tr is impoffible to defcribe the joy and exultation, which difplayed itfelf thro’out 

‘the City, as foon as intelligence was conveyed’ of this happy meature, embraced by 

the General. ’ The profpect of peace, concord, liberty, juftice broke forth at once, 
from amidtt the deepeft darknefs, “in which the nation had’ ever ‘been ‘involved, — 
‘The view of paft calamities no longer prefented difmal prognoitics or the future: 
It tended only to inhance the general exultation for thofe fcenes’ of happinefs and 
tranquillity, which all men now confidently promifed themfelves. “The Royalifts, 
the Prefbyterians, forgeting all animofities, mingled in common joy and tranfport, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falfe and faGtious tyrants, by their 
calamitous divifions. The populace, more outrageous in their feftivity, made 
the whole’air refound with acclamations, and illuminated every ftreet with fignals 
of jollity and triumph. Applaufes of the General were every where intermingled 
with deteftation againft the Parliament. The moft ridiculous inventions were 
adopted, in order to exprefs this latter paffion. At every bonfire rumps were 
roafted ; and where thefe could no longer be found, pieces of flefh were cut into 


that fhape: And the funeral of the Parliament, the populace exclaimed, was cele- 


brated by thefe fymbols of hatred and derifion. reed 

Tus Parliament, tho’ in the agonies of defpair, made fill one effort for the re- 
covery of their dominion, They fent a committee with offers to gain the General. 
He refufed to hear them except in the prefence of fome-of the fecluded members, 
Tho’ feveral perfons, defperate from guilt or fanaticifin, promifed to inveft him — 
with the dignity of fupreme magiftrate and to fupport his government, he would 
not hearken to fuch wild propofals. Having fixed a clofe correfpondence with 
the City, and eftablifhed its militiain hands, whofe fidelity could be relied ‘on, he 
marched again with his army to Weftminfter, and purfued every proper meafare 
for the fettlement of the nation. W hile he ftill pretended to maintain republican 
principles, he was taking large fteps towards the re-eftablifhment of the antient 


Monarchy. | | 
oii of Fehr (eee fecluded members, upon the, General’s. invitation, went to the Houfe, and 
ary. finding no longer any ob{truction, they, entered, and immediately appeared to be 
c ecilnde * ‘ 4 4 yf s cy 
Selle “ the majority: Moft of the Independants left the place. The reftored members. 
Bic firt repealed all the orders, by which they had been excluded: They gave Sir 

George Boothe and all his party their liberty and eftates: They renewed and _en- 

larged the General’s commiffion: ‘They fixed an affefiment for the fupport of the 
Gor of fleet and army : And having pafied thefe votes for the prefent compofure of the 


‘March. kingdom, they diffolved themfelves, and gave orders for the immediate aflembling 


of 
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ofa new Parkiamentlo This daftomeafure had been’ previoufly concerted with the Chap. ITT. 
General, whorknew,: that all menp however different in affections; expectations, Long Parliae 
and; defigns,: united intheir'deteftation of the Long Parliament. ment diffol- 
Ac CoUNCIL OF STaTE was’ eftablifhéed, confifting of men Of dignity and mode- ve4. 
ration mofbof whom during the civil wars, had made a creat ficure among - 
the Prefbyteriansy ‘The militia of the kinedom was put into fuch hands as would 
promotelorder-andsfertlentént.' “ Thefe, ‘conjoined’ with Monk’s army, whicl lay 
unitednar: Londons were efteertied a! faficient check on the more numerdhs, tho? 
difperfed: army, «of whofe‘inclinations there’ was’ ftill much reafon to be diffident. 
Monk; showeveiy -was very day removing the more obnoxious officers, and bring~ 
ingithe troopste a ftate of diftiptine and Pabedenee. 
OvERTON, ‘eovertiof of Plully hat declared his refolution to keep poffeffion of 
that fortrefstill'the coming of King-Fefus:’ But when Alured produced the autho- 
rity of the Parliament: for his adilveniag the place to collonel ‘Fairfax, he thought 
proper to comply. 
MonTracde,- who’ comtmanded the Reet in the Baltic; had entered into the fame 
con{piracy with Sir George Boothe; and pretending wantof provifions, had failed 
froth the Sound ‘towards the coat: of England, aREH an intention of feconding that 
enterprize of the Royalifts!- On his arrival/he received the news of Boothe’s'd efeat, 
and: the total failure Gf'the infurreGtion. The great difficulties, to which the Par- 
liamenit was' reduced; ‘allowed them no leizure to exatnifie ftrictly the reafons, which 
he gave for abandoning “his ftation ; and’ they allowed him to retire peaceably to 
his'cotintryhoufe. ~The Council of State now conferred on him, in conjunétion 
with Monk; the-command of the fleet; and‘fecured’ the naval; as vee as military 
force in hands favorable'to the public fettlement. 
NorwitTHstanpDine all thefe fteps, which were'taking towards the re-eftablith- 
ment of Monarchy, Monk ftill maintained the appearance of zeal ‘for a Common- 
wealth, \ and hitherto allowed no canal of correipondence betwixt *himfetf and the 
King tobe opened: To call’a free Parliameht, ahd té'reftore thé royal Family, were 
vifibi ly; in the préfent-difpofition of the kingdom, one and the’ fame meafute: Yet 
would not'the General declare, otherways than by his actions, that he had adopted 
the King’s intereft ;- and nothing but neceffity, atlaft extortéd the confeffion ¢ from 
him. His filence, in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no obj. 
tion to his fincerity ;; fince he maintained the fame -referve €, ata time, when, co 
fiftent with common fenfe, he could have entertained no other purpofe*. 


CC 
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*- After. Monk’s declaration for'a free Parliament onthe 11th of February, he could mean not! 


iii ine 
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but the King’s reftoration: Yetit was long before he would o pen himfelf event to the King. © This « 


claration was within eight days after his arrival. in Lond@n. Had he ever intended to have’ ff ip hai 
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Tere was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonthire, of a fedentary, ftudi-’ 
ous difpofition, nearly related to Monk, and one who had always maintained the 
Rricteft intimacy with him. . With this fiend alone did Mork deliberate concern- 
ing that great enterprize, which he had formed. Sir John Granville, who hada 
commiffion from the King, applied to Morrice for accefs to the General ;. but re- 
ceived for anfwer, that the General defired him to communicate his bufinefs to 
Morrice. Granville, tho’ importunately urged, twice refufed to deliver his mef- 
fage to any but Monk himfelf; and that cautious politician, finding him now a 
perfon, whofe fecrefy could be fafely trufted, admitted him to his prefence, and 
opened to him his whole ‘ntentions. Still he fcrupled to commit any thing to pa- 
per*: He delivered only a verbal meflage by Granville, afluring the King of his: 
fervices, giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him inftantly to leave the 
Spanith territories and retire into Holland. He was juftly apprehenfive left Spain 
might retain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. Charles: 
followed thefe directions and very narrowly efcaped to Breda. Had he-protratted 
his jdurney a few hours, he had certainly, under pretext of honor and refpect, been 
arrefted by the Spaniards. 

LocKHART, who was governor of Dunkirk, and no way averfe from the 
King’s fervice, was applied to on this occafion. The ftate of England was fet be- 
fore him, the certainty of the reftoration reprefented, and the profpect of great fa- 
vor difplayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, and _ receive the 
King into his garrifon. Lockhart ftill replied that his commifiion was derived 
from an Englifh Parliament, and he would not open his gates but in obedience. to 
the fame authority +.. This fcruple, tho’, in the prefent emergence, it approaches 
towards fuperitition, it is difficult for us entirely to condemn. .y 

Tue elections for the new Parliament went every where in favor of the King’s 
party. This was one of thofe popular torrents, where the moft indifferent, or 
even the moft averfe, are tranfported with the general paflicn, and zealoufly adopt 
the fentimenis of the fociety, to which they belong. The enthufiafts themfelves | 
feemed to be difarmed of their fury ; and between defpair and aftonifhment gave 
way to thofe meafures, which, they found, it would be impoflible for them, by 


their utmoft efforts, to withftand. The Prefbyterians, the Royalifts, being 
united, 


felf, he would not farely have fo foon abandoned a proje& fo inviting: He would have taken fome fteps, 
which would have betrayed it: It could only have been fome difappointment, fome fruitrated attempt, 
which could have made him renounce the road of private ambition. But there is not the leaft fymptom 
of fach intentions. The ftory told of Sir Anthony Afhley Cooper, by Mr Locke, has not any appear- 
ance of truth. See lord Lanfdowne’s Vindication, and Philips’s Continuation of Baker. I fhall add to 
what thofe authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wifhed for the King’s reftoration ; tho’ he 
would not have ventured much to have procured at. 


* Landfdowne, Clarendon. + Burnet. 
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united, formed’ the voice of the nation,’ which, without noifé, but with infinite 
ardor, called for th: King’s reftoration. ’ The kingdom was almoft entirely in the 
hands of the former party; and fome zealous leaders among them began to renew 
the detiand of conditions, which had been required of the late King in the treaty 
of Newport: But the general opinion feemed to condemn all thofé rigorous and 
jealous capitulations with their fovereion. Harrafied with convulfions and difor. 
ders, men ardently onged for repofe, arta were terrified with the mention of ne 
gotiations or delay, wisel might afford opportunity to the feditious army {till to 
breed new confufion' The paffion too for liberty, having been carried to fuch vi- 
olent extremes, anc having produced fuch bloody commotions, began, by a na- 
tural movement, to give place to a f{pirit of loyalty and obedience ; and the pub- 
lic were lefs zealousin a caufe, which was become odious, on account of the ills, 
which had fo long attended it.) After the conceffions made by the late King,’ the 
conftitution feemed ‘o be fufficiently fecured ; and the additional conditions infifted 
on, as theyhad beer framed during the greateft ardor of the conteft, amounted ra- 
ther to an annihilation thana limitation of Monarchy: Above all, the General was 
averfe from the mertion of conditions ; and-refolved, that the crown, which he in- 
tended to reftore, ftould be conferred on the King entirely free and unincumbered. 
Without farther fcruple, therefore, or jealoufy, the people gave their voice in elections 
for fuch as they knew to entertain fentiments favorable to Monarchy ; and all payed 
court to a party, which, they forefaw, was foon to govern the nation. Tho’ the 
Parliament had voted, that no one fhould be elected, who had himfelf, or whofe 
father had borne arn's for the late King; ‘very little regard was any where payed to 
this ordinance. Theleaders of the Prefbyterians, the earl of Manchefter, lord Fair- 
fax, Jord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Afhley Cooper, Annefley, Lewis, were 
determined to atone for paft tranfereffions by their prefent zeal for the royal inte- 
refts; andfrom former merits, fuccefles, and fufferings, ‘they had acquired with 
their party the highe% credit and authority, 

Tue affairs of-Irdand were’ in a condition no lefs profperous: As foon as 
Monk declared againft the Englith army, he difpatched emiffaries into Ireland, 
and engaged the BFR in that kingdom to concur with him in the fame meafures, 
Lord Broghill, prefident of Munitter, and Sir-Charles- Coote, prefident of Con- 
naught, went fo farts to enter into a correfpondence with’ the King, ‘and to pro- 
mife theit afliftance for his reftoration: In conjunéction-with Sir Theophilus Jones, 
and other officers, they took poffeffion of the government, and excluded Ludlow, 
who was zealous for'tie Parliament, but whom they pretended to be in a confede- 
racy with the Commitee of Safety: They kept themfelves in a readinefs to ferve the 
King; but made no declarations, till they fhould fee the turn, which affairs took 
in England. | 
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s had almoft been blafted by an untoward a¢e 
the fecluded members, the republican party, 


particularly the King’s judges, were feized with the jufteft defpair, and endea- 
vored to infufe the fame fentiments ‘ato the whole army. By themfelves or their 
emiflaries, they reprefented to the foldiers, that all thofe brave actions, which had 
been performed during the war, and which were fo meritorious 19 the eyes of the 
Parliament, would no doubt be regarded as the deepeft crimes by the Royalifts, 
and would expofe the army to the fevereft, vengeance. That in vain did that party 
make profeffions of moderation and lenity; The King’s death, the execution of fo 
many of the nobility and gentry, the fequeftrations and imprifonment of the reff, 
were in their eyes crimes fo deep, and offences fo perfonal, as muft be profecuted 


with the moft implacable refentment. That the lofs of all arrears, the cafheering 


every officer and foldier, were the lightef#*punifhment, which muft be expected : 


After the difperfion of the army, no farther protection remained to them, either: 
for lifeor property, but the clemency of enraged enemies. And that, even if the: 
moft perfect fecurity could be obtained, it was inglorious, by treachery and deceit,, 
to be reduced to fubjeétion under a foe, who, in the open field, had fo often yielded. 
to their fuperior valor. 

Arrer thefe fuggeftions had been infufed into the army, Lambert fuddenly 
made his efcape from the Tower, and threw Monk and the Council of State into. 
the greateft confternation.. They knew Lambert’s vigor and activity; they were 
acquainted with his great popularity in the army ; they were fenfible, that, tho* 
the foldiers had lately deferted him, they fufficiently expreffed their remorfe and. 
their deteftation of thofe, who, by falfe profeffions, they found, had fo egregioufly: 
feduced them. It feemed neceffary, therefore, to employ the greateft celerity in 
fuppreffing fo dangerous an enemy: Collonel Ingoldfby, who had been named one: 
of the late King’s judges, but who was now entirely engaged in the royal. caule,, 
was difpatched after him. He overtook him at Daventry,. while he had yet. 
affembled but four troops of horfe. One of them deferted him. Another quickly 
followed the example. He himfelf, endeavoring to make his efcape, was feized. 
by Ingoldfby, to whom he made fubmiffions not fuitable to his former character. 
of fpirit and valor. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party 
were taken prifoners along with him, All the roads were full of foldiers haftening. 
to join them. Ina fewdays, they would have been very formidable. And it was. 
efteemed dangerous for Monk to have affembled any confiderable body of his re- 
publican army for their fuppreffion : So that nothing could be more happy than the 
fudden extinction of this rifing flame. : 

Wuen the Parliament met, they chofe Sir Harbottle Grimftone fpeaker, a man, 
who, tho’ he had fome time concurred with the late Parliament, had long been 
8 | efteemed 
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efteemed affectionate to the King’s fervice. The great dangers, incurred during Chap, Il. 
the former ufurpations, joined to the extreme caution of the General, kept | 195° 
every one in awe; and no-one dared, for fome days, to make any mention of the 

King. ‘The members chiefly exerted their fpirit in bitter invectives againft the 

memory of Cromwel, and in execrations upon the inhuman murther of their late 

Sovereign. At laft, the General, having fuficiently founded their inclinations, 19 of May. 
cave directions to Annefley, prefident of the council, to inform them, that one 

Sir John Granville, a fervant of the King’s, had been fent over by his Majetty, 

and was now at the door with a letter to the Commons. The loudeft acclama- ~ Se 
tions were excited by this intelligence. Granville was called in: The letters, ac- tion. 
companied with a declaration, greedily red: Without one moment’s delay, and 
without a contradictory vote, a Committee was appointed to prepare an an{wer: 
And in order to fpread the fame fatisfaction thro’out the kingdom, it was voted, 
that the letter and declaration fhould immediately be publifhed. 

Tue people, freed from that ftate of fufpence in which they had fo long been 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effufions of joy ; and difplayed 
a focial triumph and exultation, which no private profperity, even the greateft, is 
ever able fully toinfpire. Traditions remain of men who died for pleafure, when 
informed of this happy and furprizing event. The King’s declaration was well 
calculated to uphold the fatisfaction, inipired by the profpect of public fettlement. 
It offered a general amnetty to all perfons whatfoever; and that without any excep- 
tions but fuch as fhould afterwards be made by Parliament: It promifed a liberty 
of confcience; and a concurrence in any act of Parliament, which, upon mature 
deliberation, fhould be offered, for the infuring that indulgence: Theenquiry into 
all grants, purchafes, and alienations, it fubmitted to the arbitration of the fame 
affembly: And it affured the foldiers of all their arrears, and promifed them, for 
the future, the fame pay which they then enjoyed. 

Tue Lords, perceiving the fpirit, by which the kingdom as well as the Com- 
mons were animated, haftened to re-inftate themfelves in their antient authority, 
and to take their fhare in the fettlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their houfe open; and all were admitted, even fuch as had formerly been excluded 
on account of their pretended delinquency. 

Tue two Houfes attended; while the King was proclaimed with great folemnity, 
in Palace-Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The Commons voted 500 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them the King’s gracious 
mceflages : A prefent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the King, 10,000 pounds 
on the duke of Yorke, 5000 pounds on the duke of Glocefter. A committee of 
Lords and Commons was diipatched to invite his Majefty to return and take 
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The rapidity, with which all thefe events were con- 
duéted, was marvellous, and difcovered the paflionate zeal and entire unanimity of 
the nation. Such an impatience appeared, and fuch an emulation, in Lords, and 
Commons, and City, who fhould make the moft lively expreffions of their joy 
and duty ; that,, as the noble hiftorian exprefies it, a man could not but wonder 
where thofe people dwelt, who had done all the ,mifchief, and kept the King fo 
many years from enjoying the comfort and fupport of fuch excellent fubjeéts. The 
King himfelf faid, that it muft furely have been his own fault, that he had not fooner 
taken poffeffion of the throne; fince he found every body fo zealous for promoting 


pofieffion of his. dominions. 


his happy reftoration. 
Tue refpect of foreign powers foon followed the fubmiffion of the King’s fub- 


jeéts. Spain invited him to return to the Iow Countries, and embark in fome of 


their maritime towns. France made proteftations of affection and regard, and of- 
fered Calais for the fame purpofe, The States-General fent deputies with a like 
friendly invitation, “The King refelved to accept of this laft offer. “The people 
of that Republic bore’ him a very cordial affection ; and politics no longer re- 
{trained their magiftrates from promoting and’ expreffing that fentiment. As he 
paffed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended with numerous crowds, and was 
received with the loudeft acclamations; as “if themfelves, riot their rivals in power 
and commerce, were now reftored to peace and fecurity. The States-General in a 
body, and afterwards the States of Holland apart, performed their compliments. 
with the greateft folemnity : Every perfon of diftin¢tion was ambitious of being in- 
troduced to his Majefty: All ambaffadors and public minifters of Kings, Princes, 
or States, repaired to him, and profeffed the joy of their mafters on his behalf : 
So that one would have thought, that, from the united efforts of Chriftendom, 
had been derived this revolution, which diffufed every where fuch univerfal fatif- 


taction. 


Tne Englifh feet came in fight of Scheveling. Montague had not waited for’ 


orders from the Parliament; but had perfwaded the officers, of themfelves, to 


tender their duty to his Majefty. The duke of Yorke immediately went on board, 


and took the command of the*fleet as lord high admiral. 


Wuen the King difembarked at Dover, he was met by the General, whom he 








cordially embraced, Never fubjeét in fact, probably in his intentions, had deferved 


better of his King and Country. In the fpace of a few months, without effufion of 
blood, by his cautious and difinterefted conduct alone, he had beftowed fettlement 
on three kingdoms, which had long been torne with the moft violent convulfions : 


And having obftinately refufed the moft inviting conditions, offered him by the 


King as well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely reftored his injured mafter 
| to 
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tothe vacant throne. The King entered London on the 29th of May, which 
was alfo his birth-day. The fond imaginations of men interpreted as a happy 
omen the concurrence of two fuch joyful periods. 


At this era, it may be proper to ftop fora moment, and take a general furvey 
of the age, fo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and fciences., 
The chief ufe of hiftory is, that it affords materials for difquifitions of this nature ; 
and it feems the duty of an hiftorian to point out the proper inferences and con- 
clufions. 

No people could undergo a change more fudden and entire in their manners 
than did the Englifh nation during this period. From tranquillity, concord, fub- 
miffion, fobriety, they paffed in an inftant to a ftate of faction, fanaticifm, rebel- 
lion, and almoft frenzy. The violence of the Englifh parties exceeded any 
thing, which we can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there 
was juft reafon to dread all the horrors of the antient maffacres and profcriptions. 
The military ufurpers, whofe authority was founded on palpable injuftice, and was 
fupported by no national party, would have been impelled by rage and defpair into 
fuch fanguinary meafures'; and if thefe furious expedients had been embraced on 
one fide, revenge would naturally have pufhed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No focia! entercourfe was maintained be- 
twixt the parties; no marriages or alliances contra¢ted.. ‘The Royalifts, tho’ op- 

prefled, harraffed, perfecuted, difdained all’ affinity with their mafters. The 
more they were reduced to fubjection, the greater fuperiority did they affeét above 
thofe-ufurpers, who by violence and injuftice had acquired an afcendant over 
them. 

Tue manners of the two factions were as oppofite as thofe of the moft dif- 
tant nations. ‘* Your friends, the Cavaliers,” faid a Parliamentarian to a R oy- 
alift, ‘* are very diffolute and debauched.”? “Yes,” replied the Royalift, 
‘“‘ they have the infirmities of men: But your friends, the Roundheads, have 
‘¢ the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, and fpiritual pride *.” Riot and dif- 
order, it is certain, notwithftanding the good example fet them by Charles the 
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firft, prevailed very much among his partizans. Being commonly men of birth 
and fortune, to whom excefies are lefs pernicious than to the vulgar, they were 
too apt to indulge themielves in all pleafures, particularly thofe of the table. Op- 
pofition to the rigid precifenefs of their antagonifts encreafed their inclination to 
good-fellowfhip ; and the character of a man of pleafure was affected among 
them, asa fure pledge of attachment to the Church and Monarchy. Even when 
ruined by confifcations and fequeflrations, they endeavored to maintain the appear- 
ance of a carelefs and fecial jollity. ‘ As much as hope is fuperior to fear,”’ faid 
a poor and merry cavalier, ‘‘ as much is our fituation preferable to. that of our 
<< enemies. We laugh while they tremble.” 

Tue gloomy enthufiafm, which prevailed among great numbers of the parlia- 
mentary party, is furely the moft curious fpectacle prefented by any hiftory; and 
the mott inftruétive, as well as entertaining, to a philofophical mind. All recre- 
ations were in a manner fufpended by the rigid feverity of the Prefbyterians and 
Independaots. Horfe-races and cock-matches were prohibited as the greateft enor. 
mitics *. Even bear-beating was efteemed heathenifh and unchriftian » The {port 
of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Collonel Hewfon, from his pious zeal, 
marched into London, and deftroyed all the bears, which were there kept for the 
diverfion of the citizens, This adventure feems to have given birth to the fa. 
mous fiction of Hudibras. Tho’ the Englifh nation be naturally candid and 
fincere, hypocrify prevailed beyond any example in antient or modern times. The 
religious hypocrify, it may be remarked, is of a fingular nature; and being gene- 
rally unknown to the perfon himfelf, tho’ more dangerous, it implies lefs falfhood 
than any other fpecies of infincerity. The Old Teftament, preferably to the New, 
was the favorite of all the fectaries. The eaftern poetical ftyle of that compofi- 
tion made it more eafily fufceptible of a turn, which was agreeable to them. _ 

We have had occafion, in the courfe of this work, to fpeak of many of the, 
feéts, which prevailed in England: To enumerate them all would be impof- 
fible. The Quakers, however, are fo confiderable as to merit fome attention ; 
and as they entirely renounced by principle the ufe of arms, they never made 
fuch a figure in public tranfaétions as to enter into any part of our narration. 

Tue religion of the Quakers began with the loweft vulgar, and, in its pro- 
erefs, came at laft to comprehend people of better quality and fafhion. George 
Fox, born at Draytonin Lancafhire in 1624, was the founder of this fet» He 
was the fon of a weaver, and was himfelf bound apprentice to a fhoemaker; 
Feeling a ftronger tum towards fpiritual contemplations than towards that me- 
chanical profeffion, he left his mafter, and went about the country, cloathed in a 


Jeathern 
® Killing no murder. t Thurloe, Vol. i. p. go. 
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Jeathern doublet, a drefs, which he long affected, as well for its fingularity as its Chap. IM 
cheapnefs. That he might wean himfelf entirely from fublunary objects, he broke —1860. 
off all connexions with his friends and family, and never ftayed a moment in one 
place; left habitude fhould beget new connexions, and deprefs the fublimity 
of his aerial meditations. He frequently wandered into the woods, and paffed 
whole days in hollow trees, without other company or amufement than his bible. 
Having reached that pitch of perfection as to. need no other book,, he foon ad- 
vanced to another ftage of fpiritual progrefs, and began to pay lefs regard even to 
that divine compofition itfelf. His own breaft, he imagined, was full of the fame 
infpiration, which had guided the prophets and. apoftles themfelves ; and by this 
inward light muft every fpiritual obfcurity be cleared, by this living fpirit muft the 
dead letter be animated.. 

WueEn he had been fufficiently confecrated in his own imagination, he began to. 
feck profelytes : The fumes of felf-applaufe foon diffipate, if not continually fup- 
plied by the admiration of others, Profelytes were eafily gained, at a time when 
all mens affections were turned towards religion,. and when the moft extravagant: 
modes of it were fure to be moft popular. All the forms of ceremony,, invented. 
by pride and oftentation, Fox and his difciples, from a fuperior pride and often- 
tation, carefully rejefted : Even the ordinary rites of civility were fhunned,. as the 
nourifhment of carnal vanity and felf-conceit. They would beftow no titles of: 
diftinction :. The name of friend. was the only falutatios, with which they indif- 
criminately accofted every one. To no. perfon would they make a bow,, or move: 
their hat, or give any figns of reverence. Inftead of that affected adulation, in-. 
troduced into modern tongues, of {peaking to individuals as if they were a mul- 
titude, they returned to the fimplicity of antient languages; and shou and thee 
were the only expreffions, which, on any confideration, they. could be brought to» 
employ.. 

Dress too, a moft material circumftance, diftinguifhed the members of this fect.. 
Every fuperfluity and ornament was carefully rejected: No plaits to their coat, 
no buttons to their fleeves ; No lace, no ruffles, no emb-oidery. Even a button. 
to the hat, tho’ fometimes ufeful, yet not being always fo, was univerfally rejected 
by them with horror and indignation. 

Tue violent enthufiafm of this fect, like all high paffions, being too ftrong for 
the weak nerves to fuftain, threw the preachers into convulfions, and fhakings: 
and diftortions in their limbs ; and they thence received the denomination of Qua- 
kers, Amidft the great toleration, which was then granted to all feéts,, and even 
encouragement given to all innovations, this religion alone fuffered perfecution.. 
From the fury of their. zeal, the Quakers broke into churches,, difturbed. public: 
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worfhip, and, harraffed. the minifter and: audience with railing and reproaches, 
When carried before a magiftrate, they refufed him all reverence, and treated. 
him with the fame familiarity as if he had been their equal. Sometimes they 
were thrown into mad-houfes, fometimes into prifon: Sometimes whipped, fome- 
times pilloryed. ©The patrence and magnanimity, with which they futfered; be 
got compafiion, admiratiqn, efteem *. A fupernatural fpirit was believed to fup- 
port them under thofe fufferings, which the ordinary {tate of humanity, freed. . 
from the illufions of paffion, 15 unable to fuftain. | 

Tue Quakers crept into the army: But as they preached univerfal peace, they 
feduced the military zealots from their profeffion, and wauid foon, had-they been 
fuffered, have put an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the 
faints. Thefe attempts became a frefh eround of perfecution, and a new caufe for 


c 


their progrefs.among the people. 
-Morats with this fect were carried, or affected to be carried, to the fame de- 


gree of extravagance as:religion. Give a Quaker a blow on one cheek, he held. 
up the other: Afk his cloke, he gave you his coat alfo: The greateft intereft 
could not engage him, in any court of judicature, to fwear even to the truth : 
He never afked more for his wares than the precife fum, which he was determined 
to accept. This laft maxim is laudable, and continues {till to be religioufly ob- 
ferved by that fect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred of ceremonies, forms, orders, rites, 
inftitutions, Even Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper, by all other fects believed to 
be interwoven with the very vitals of Chriftianity, were difdainfully rejeéted by 
them, The very fabbath they profaned. The holynefs of churches they derided ; 
and would give to thefe facred edifices no other appellation than that of /hops or’ 
feepie-houfes. No~priefts were admitted in their fe&t: Every one had received’ 
from immediate illumination a charaéter much fuperior to the facerdotal. When? 
they met for divine worfhip, each rofe up in his place, and delivered the extem- 
porary infpirations.of the fpirit: Women alfo were admitted to teach the brethren, 
and were confidered as proper vehicles to: convey the dictates of the Holy Ghoft. 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to fpeak at once: Sometimes a 


total filence prevailed in their congregations. 
SOME 


* The following ftory. is told: by Whitlocke, p. 599. Some Quakers at Hafington-in Northumber- : 
jand coming to the minifter on the fabbath day, and. fpeaking to him, the people fell upon the 
Quakers, and almoft killed one or two of them, who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God 
to pardon the people, who knew not what they did ; and afterwards {peaking to the people, fo con- 
vinced them of the evil they had done in beating them, that the country people fell a quarrelling, 
and beat one another more than they had before beaten the Quakers. 
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Some Quakers attempted to faft forty days in imitation of Chrift; and one of Chap. II. 
them bravely perifhed in the experiment *. © A female Quaker came naked Be 
into the church where the Protector fate ; being moved by the fpirit, as fhe faid, 
to appear as a fign to the people. Anumber of them fancyed, that the renovation 
of all things had commenced, and that cloaths were to be rejected together with 
other fuperfluities. The fufferings, which followed the practice of this doctrine, 
were a f{pecies of perfecution not well calculated for promoting it. 

James Naytor was a Quaker, noted for blafphemy or rather madnefs, in the 
time of the Protectorfhip. He fancied that he himfelf was transformed into 
Chrift, and was become the real Savior of the world; andin confequence of this 
frenzy, he endeavored to imitate many actions related in the Evangelifts. As he 
bore a refemblance to the common pictures of Chrift ; he allowed: his beard to 
erow in a like form: He pretended to raife a perfon from the dead + : He entered 
Brifto!l, mounted on a horfe ; I fuppofe, from the difficulty in that place of find- 
ing an afs: His difciples fpred their garments before him, and cryed ‘* Hofanna 
“© to the higheft ; holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabbaoth.” When carried be- 
fore the magiftrates, he would give no other anfwer to all queftions than ** thou haft 
<¢ faid it.? What is remarkable, the Parliament thought that the matter deferved 
their attention. Above ten days they fpent in enquiries and debates about him f. 
They condemned him to be pilloried, whipt, burned in the face, and to have his 
tongue bored thro’ with a red hot iron. All thefe feverities he bore with great 
patience. So far his delufion fupported him. But the fequel fpoiled all. He was 
fent to Bridewell, confined to hard labor, fed on bread and water, debarred from 
all his difciples, male and female. His illufions diffipated; and after fome times 
he was contented to come out an ordinary man, and return to his ufual occupations, 

Tue chief taxesin England, during the time of the Commonwealth, were the 
monthly afieffiments, the excife, and the cuftoms. The affeflments were levied on 
perfonal eftates as well as on land §; and commiffioners were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. The higheft afieflment amounted to 120,000 
pounds a month in England ; the loweft was 35,000: ‘The affeffments in Scot- 
land were fometimes 10,000 pounds a month || ; commonly 6coo. Thofe on Ire- 
land gooo, At a medium, this tax might have afforded about a million a year, 
The excife, during the civil wars, was levied on bread, flefh, as well as beer, ale, 
ftrong-waters, and many other commodities. After the King was fubdued, bread 
and flefh were exempted from excife. The cuftoms on exportation were lowered 
7n 16564. In1650, commiffioners were appointed to levy both cuftoms and ex- 

Vor, Il. R cifes. 

* Whitlocke, p. 624. + Harleyan Mifcellany, Vol. vi. p. 399. 
t Thurloe, Vol. v. p. 708. § Scobel, p.419. || Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 476. 4 Scobel, p. 376. 
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Chap. Itt. cifes. Cromwel in 1657 returned to the old praétice of farming. Eleven hun- 
1660. dred thoufand pounds were then offered, both for cuftoms and excife, a greater 
fum than had ever been levyed by the commiffioners *. The whole taxes 
during that period might at a medium amount to above two millions a years 
a fam, which, tho’ moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former King. 
Sequeftrations, compofitions, fale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of 
delinquents yielded alfo confiderable fums; but very difficult to be  eftimated. 
Church lands are faid to have been fold at a million+. None of thefe were-ever 
walued at above ten or eleven years purchafe ft. Delinquent’s eftates amounted to: 
above 200,000 pounds a year §. Cromwel died above two millions in-debt'}) ; 
tho’-the Parliament had left him in the treafury above 500,000 pounds; and in 

ftores, the value of 700,000 pounds . | 

Tue Committee of Danger in April 1648 voted to raifethe army to 40,000 

-men**, The fame year, the pay of the army was eftimated at 80,000 pounds 
amonth++. The eftablifhment of the army in 1652 was in Scotland 15,000 
foot, 2580 horfe, 560 dragoons; in England, 4700 foot, 2520 horfe, garrifons 
6154, Inwhole, 31,519, befides officers §§. The army in Scotland was after- 
wards confiderably reduced. The army in Ireland was not much fhort of 20,000 
men; fo that upon the whole, the Commonwealth maintained in 1652 a ftanding 
army of more than 50,000 men. Its pay amounted toa yearly fum of 1,047,715 
pounds |\i|. Afterwards, the Protector reduced the eftablifhment to 30,000 men; 
as appears by the Inftrument of Government and Humble Petition and Advice, 
His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time to time toaugment them. Rich- 
ard had on foot in England an army of 13258 men, in Scotland gso6, in Ire- 
land about 10,000 men FQ. The foot foldiers had commonly a fhilling a day ***. 
The horfe had two fhillings and fixpence ; fo that many gentlemen and younger 
brothers of good family inlifted in the Protector’s cavalry +++. No wonder, that: 
fueh men were averfe from the re-eftablifhment of civil government, by which, they 
well knew, they muft be deprived of fo gainful a profeffion. 

Axsovur the time of the battle of Worcefter the Parliament had on foot about 
80,000 men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigor of the Common- 
wealth, and the great capacity of thofe members, who had affumed the adminif- 
tration, never atany time appeared fo confpicuous {{t. 





THE 

* Thurloe, Vol. vi. p. 425. + Dr, Walker, p.14. +} Thurloe, Vol. i. P.-753-. § Id. Vol. ii, . 
p- 414. , || Id. Vol. vii. p. 667.  World’s Miftake in Oliver Cromwel.’ ** Whitlocke, p: 298. 
ttId.p. 378. §§ Journal 2d of December, 1652. |||] Id. Ibid. {f Id. 6th of Apmil, 16b9.. 


*** Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 395. Vol. ii. p. 414, +tt Gumble’s Life of Monk. jt{t Whitlocke, 
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Tue whole revenue of the public during the ProteCtorfhip of Richard was ef- 
timated at 1;368,717 pounds: His annual expences at 2,201,540 pounds. An 
additional revenue was defired Of the Parliament *. 

Te commerce and induftry of England encreafed extremely during the peace- 
able period of Charles’s reign : The trade to the Eaft Indies and to Guinea became 
confiderable. The Englith poffeffed almoft the fole trade with Spain. Seven 
hundred thoufand pounds a. year in bullion were coined in the Englifh Mint. 
Twenty thoufand cloths were annually fent to Turkey,. Commerce met with 
interruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulfions, which afterwards pre- 
vailed ; tho’ it foon recovered after the eftablifhment of the Commonwealth. The 
war with the Dutch, by diftrefling the commerce of fo formidable a rival, ferved to 
encourage trade in England: The Spanifh war was in an equal degree pernicious. 
The whole effects of the Englifth merchants to an immenfe value were confifcated in 
Spain. The prevalence of democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen 
to bind their fons apprentices to merchants}; and commerce has ever fince been 
more honorable in England than in any other European kingdom. Intereft in 1650 
was reduced to fix per cent. 

Tue colony of New England encreafed by means of the Puritans, who fled 
thither, in order to efcape the feverities exercifed againft them by Laud and the 
church party ; and before the commencement of the civil wars, it is fuppofed to 
have:contained 25,000 fouls §. Fora like reafon, the Catholics, afterwards, who 
found themfelves expofed to many hardfhips, and dreaded ftill worfe treatment, 
wert over to America in great numbers, and fettled the colony of Maryland. 

Berore the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were favored at court, and a 
good tafte began 'to prevail in the nation. The King loved pictures, fometimes 
handled the pencil himfelf, and was a good judge of theart. The pieces of foreign 
mafters were bought up at a vaft price; and the value of pictures doubled in Eu- 
rope by the emulation betwixt Charles and Philip IV of Spain, who was touched 
with the fame elegant paffion. Vandyke was careffed and enriched at court. Inigo 
Jones, an-architeét who never was. furpaffed in any age or nation, was mafter of the 
King’s buildings ; tho’ afterwards perfecuted by the Parliament on.account of the 
part, which he-had in rebuilding St. Paul’s, and for obeying fome orders of council, 
by which he was directed to pull down houfes, in order to make room for that fa- 
bric. Laws, who had not been furpaffed by any mufician before him, was much 
beloved by the King, who-called him the Father of Mufic. He was killed in the 
royal caufe at the fieze of Chefter. Charles was a good judge of writing, and was 


R 2 efteemed 
* Journal, 7th of April, 1659. + Strafford’s Letters, vol. i. p. 421, 423, 430, 467. 
t~ Clarendon. q Britifh Empire in America, vol.i. p. 372. 
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fteemed by fome more anxious with regard to purity of ftyle than became a Mo- 
narch. Notwithftanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all vanity, he 
lived in fuch magnificence, that he poflefied four and twenty palaces, all of them 
elegantly and compleatly furnifhed ; infomuch, that, when he removed from one 
to another, he was not obliged to tranfport any thing along with him. He is how- 
ever reproached with want of generofity to Ben Johnfon, to whom.he fent too 
{mall afum, when that poct, old, poor, and fickly, begged fome relief of him, 
*¢ J am lodged in an alley,” faid the fplenetic wit, when he received the prefent:s. 
“* but I fee from the extent of this bounty, that his Majefty’s foul is lodged in an 
es aleys | 

CromweEkt, tho’ himfelf a barbarian, was not infenfible to literary merit. Usher, 
notwithftanding his being a bifhop, received a penfion from him: Marvel and 
Milton were in his fervice.. Waller, who was his relation, was careffed by him. 
That poet always faid, that the Protector himself was not fo wholly illiterate as was 
commonly imagined. He gave a hundred pounds a year to the divinity profeffor 
at Oxford; and an hiftorian mentions this bounty as.an inftance of his love of litera 
ture*. He intended to have erected a. college at Durham for the benefit of the 
northern.counties. , 

Civit wars, efpecially when founded on principles of liberty, are not com~ 
monly unfavorable to the arts.of eloquence and compofition ; or rather, by pre= 
fenting nobler and more interefling objects, they amply compenfate for that-tran= 
quillity, of which they bereave the mufes... The {peeches of the parliamentary ora- 
tors during this period are of: a ftrain much fuperior to what any former age had 
produced in England ;. and the force and compafs of our tongue were then firft put: 
to trial. It muft however be confefled, that. the wretched fanaticifm, which fo: 
much infected the parliamentary. party, was.no lefs deftructive of tafte and fcience,. 
than of all:'law and.order.. Gaiety and wit were profcribed :- Human learning de-: 
fpifed: Freedom of enquiry detefted : Cant.and hypocrify alone encouraged. It-was: 
an article pofitively infifted on in the preliminaries to. the treaty of Uxbrige, that 
all play-houfes. fhould for ever be abolifhed.. Sir John Davenant, fays Whitlocke+,. 
Speaking of the year.1658, publifhed an opera, notwithftanding the nicety of the. 
times. All the King’s furniture was put to fale: His pictures, . difpofed of at very: 
Jow prices, enriched all the collections of Europe: Even his palaces were pulled to: 
pieces, and the materials of them fold. The very.library. of medals at St. James’sy. 
the generals intended to bring to auction, in order to pay the arrears of fome regi-. 
ments of cavalry, quartered near London: But Selden, apprehenfive of this lofs.. 
engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for the Commonwealth, to apply. 
for the office of librarian.. This contrivance faved that valuable collection. - , 


ree asd *T 18 
* Neale’s Hiftcry of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 123.. 4 p. 639s , 
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’T rs however remarkable, that the greateft genius by far, which fhone forth ih ‘Chap. HF. 
England during this period, was deeply engaged with thefe fanatics, and even pro- — 
rapt his pen in theological controverfy;. in factious difputes, and in jul ftifying the 

moft violent meafures of the party... This was John Milton, whofe poems are ade 
mirable, tho’ liable to fome objections; his profe writings difagreeable, tho’ not 
altogether, devoid» of genius, Nor are all his poems equal » His Paradife Loft, ‘his 
Comus, and a féw others, fhine out amidft fome ‘flat and infipid compofitions: 
Even in the Paradife Loft, his capital performance, there are very long paflages, 
amounting to:near a third of the work, almoft wholly devoid of harmony and €le- 
gance,. nay of all vigor of imagination. . The natural inequality in Milton’s genius 
was much increafed by the inequalities in his fubjeét ; of »which fome parts are of 
themfelves the moft lofty that.can enter into human conceptiony: others would have 
required the moft labored elegance of compofition to fupport them. It is certain; 
that this author,..when ina happy mood, and employed on: a'noble fubject, ‘is the: 
moit wonderfully fublime of any poetin any language; Homer and Lucretius and 
Taffo not excepted. Moré concife than Homer, hiore. fimple than Taffo;: more 
nervous than Lucretius; had -heJived ina latter age and learned to polifh fome rudes 
nefs in his verfes,; had-he enjoyed.better fortune, and poffeffed leizure to watch the 
returns of genius in himfelf; he had attained the pinnacle of huovan perfection; and 
borne away the palm of. epic poetry.. 

Ir is well known; that. Milton; never enjoyed in-his* life-time the reputations. 
which he deferved.... His Paradife Loft was long neglected: Prejudices againft am 
apologift for the regicides, and againft a work not’ wholly» purged of the cant of 
former times,. kept. the. ignorant.world from perceiving the prodigious merit of 
that performance. Lord Somers,..by, encouraging a.good edition of it, -about 
twenty years after. the author’s death,. firft brought. it into reputation;-and: Tonfony. 
in his dedication of.a fmaller edition; {peaks of it-as a work juft beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of Milton’s party, he. feems never to have 
been much regarded ; and Whitlocke * talks of one Milton,,as he calls him, a 
blind man, who was employed in tranflating a treaty with Sweden into Latin... Thefe: 
forms of expreffion are amufing to-pofterity,. who. confider how obfcure Whitlocke 
himfelf, tho’ lord-keeper, and ambaffador, and indeed a.man of great-ability and: 
merit, has become in comparifon of Milton. 

Ir was not ftrange,. that Milton received no encouragement-after the reftoration : 
It was more to be admired, that.he, efcaped-with his life. Many of-the: cavaliers: 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him,. which was fo honorable 'in the King, and. 
fo advantageous to pofterity.:. It is faid, that he had faved Davenant’s. life duting: 
the Protectorfhip;. and Davenant in return afforded him like protection afterthe: 

reftoration... 
* pé 633. 
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reftoration.. » Men of letters ought always to regard their fympathy of tafte as a 
more powerful band of union, than any difference of party or opinion as a fource 
of animofity. It was -during a‘ftate of poverty, blindnefs, difgrace, danger, and 
old age, that Milton compofed his wonderful poem, which not only furpafied all the 
performances of his cotemporaries, but all the compofitions, which had flowed 
from his'pen, during the vigor of hisage, and the height of his profperity. This cir 
cumftance is not the Jeaft remarkable of all thofe which attended that great genius. 

WaLLer was the firft refiner of Englith poetry, at leaft of Englith rhyme; but 
his performances ftill abound with many faults, and what is more material, they 
contain but feeble and fuperficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingenwity are their 
ruling character: They afpore not to the fublime; {till lefs to the pathetic. They 
treat of love, without making us feel any tendernefs’; and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. The panegyric however on Cromwel ‘contains more 
force than we fhiduld:expeét from the other compofitions of ‘this ‘poet. 

Warr was born‘to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the court, and 
lived in the'beft company. “He poffeffed ‘talents for eloquence as well as poetry ; 
and till his death, which happened in ‘a good old age, he was the delight of the 
Houfe of Commons. The errors of ‘his life proceeded more from want ‘of cou- 
rage than of honor or integrity. 

Cowzey is an author extremely corrupted by the bad tafte of his age; but had 
he lived even in the pureft times of Greece and Rome, he muft always have beena 
very indifferent poet. “He had no ear for harmony ; and his verfes are only known 
to be fuch by the rhyme, which terminates them. In his rugged untuneable num- 
bers are conveyed fentiments the moft ftrained and violent; long {pun allegories, 
diftant allufions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, and force of 
thought fometimes break out amidit thofe unnatural conceptions : A few Anacre- 
ontics furprize us by their eafe and gaiety : His profe writings pleafe, by the ho- 
nefty arid goodnefs, which they exprefs ; and even by their fpleen and ‘melancholy. 
This author was much more praifed and admired during his life time, and cele- 
-brated after his death, than the great Milton. 

Six Joun Denn in-his Cooper’sHill (for none of ‘his other poems merit at- 
tention) has a loftinefs and vigor, which had not before him been attaired «by any 
Englifh poet, who wrote in rhyme. ‘The mechanical difficulties of that meafure 
retarded itsimprovement. Shakefpeare, whofe tragic feenes are fo wonderfully for- 
cible and expreffive, is avery indifferent poet, when he attempts rhyme. Precifiort 
and neatnefs are chiefly wanting in Denham. 

No author in that age was more celebrated both ‘abroad and at home thian 
Hobbes: In our-times, he is much negleéted: ‘A lively inftance, how ‘pre- 


carious all’ reputations, founded on reafoning and philofophy! A. pleafant co- 
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medy, whicly paints\the manners of the\age, and expofes:afaithful picture of naz 
ture, is a durable work, and is tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity: But a fyftem,; 
whether phyfical' or metaphyfical, owes conmmonly its fuccefs to its novelty ; andis 
no fooner canvaffed with impartiality than its weaknefs is difcovered. Hobbes?s 
politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, and his morals to encourage ‘licentiouf- 
nefs. Tho’ an enemy to: religion, he parcakes norhing of the fpirit of feepticifm ; 
but is as pofitive and‘ dogniatical as if human reafon, and his réafon in’ particular, 
could attain’ a thorow conviction on thefe” flibje@s.' Clearnefs and propriety’ of 
ftyle are the chief excellencies of Hobbes’s writings. In his own perfon he is re- 
prefented to have been a man of virtue ; a character no way furprizing, notwith- 
itanding his libertine fyftem of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with which 
he is reproached: He lived to an extreme old age, yet could never reconcile himfelf 
to the thoughts of death. The boldnefs of his opinions and fentiments form a re- 
markable contrafte to this part of his character. 

Flarrincton’s Oceana was well adapted to that age, when the plans of imagi- 
nary Republics were the daily fubjects of debate and converfation; and even in our 
time it is juftly admired as a work of great genius and invention. The idea how- 
ever of a perfect and immortal Commonwealth will always be found as chimerical 
as that of a perfect and immortal man. The ftyle of this author wants eafe and 
fluency ; but the good matter, which his work contains, makes ample compenfation. 

Harvey is intitled to the glory of having made, by reafoning alone, without 
any mixture of accident, a capital difcovery in one of the moft important branches 
of fcience. He had alfo the happinefs of eftablifhing at once his theory on the moft 
folid and convincing proofs ; and pofterity has added little to the arguments fug- 
ge{ted by his induftry and ingenuity, His treatife of the circulation of the blood 
1s farther embellifhed by that warmth and fpirit, which fo naturally accompany the 
genius of invention. This great man was much favored by Charles the firft, who 
gave him the liberty of ufing all the deer in the royal forefts for perfecting his dif- 
coveries on the generation of animals. 

Tis age affords great materials for hiftory ; but did not produce any accom- 
plifhed hiftorian. Clarendon, however, will always be efteemed an entertain- 
ing author, even independant of our curiofity to know the faéts, which he relates, 
Fis ftyle is prolix and redundant, and fuffocates us by the length of its periods: 
But it difcovers imagination and fentiment; and pleafes us at the fame time that we 
difapprove of it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality: For he feems 
perpetually anxious to apologize for the King; but his apologies are often well 
grounded. He is lefs partial in his relation of faéts, than in his account of cha- 
racters : He was too honeft a man to fal fify the former ; his affections were eafily 
capable, unknown to himfelf, of difguifing the latter. An air of probity and good- 
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nefs runs thro’ the whole work; as thefe qualities did in reality embellifh the whole 


life of the author. 
Tuese are the chief performances, which engage the attention of pofterity. 


“Thofe numberlefs productions, with which the prefs then abounded ; the cant of 
the pulpit, the declamations of party, the fabtilties of theology; all thefe have 
long ago funk into filence and oblivion. Even a writer, fuch as Selden, whofe 
learning was his chief excellency; or Chillingworth, an acute difputant againft the 
Papifts, will fcarce ever be ranked among the claflics of our language or country, 
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"NH ARLES the fecond, when he afcended the throne of his anceftors, 4660, 
( | was thirty years of age. He poffeffed a vigorous conftitution, a 
fine fhape, a manly figure, a graceful air; and tho’ his features were 
harfh, yet was his countenance in the main lively and ‘engaging. He was in that 
period of life, when there remains enough of youth to render the perfon amiable, 
without diminifhing that authority and regard, which attend the years of “experi- 
énce and maturity. Tendernefs was excited by the memory of his recent adver- 
fities. His prefent profperity was the objeét rather of admiration than of envy. 
Vor. II. S And 
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And as the fudden and furprizing revolution, which reftored him to his regal 
rights, had alfo reftored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty ; no Prince 
ever obtained a crown in more favorable circumftances, or was more bleft with the 
cordial affection and attachment of his fubjects. 

Turs popularity, the King, by his whole demeanor and behavior, was well 
qualified to fupport and to encreafe. To a lively wit and quick comprehenfion, 
he united a juft underftanding and a general obfervation beth of men and things. 
The eafieft manners, the moft unaffected politenefs, the moft engaging gaiety 
accompanied his converfation and addrefs. Accuftomed during his exile to live 
among his courtiers rather like a companion than a monarch, he retained, even 
while on the throne, that open affabilitys which was capable of reconciling the 
moft determined Republicans to his royal dignity. Totally devoid of refentment, 
as well from the natural lenity as carelefsnefs of his temper, he infured pardon to 
the moft guilty of his enemies, and left hopes of favor to his moft violent oppo- 
nents. From the wholetenor of his actions: and difcourfe, he feemed defirous of 
lofing the memory of patt animofities, and of uniting every party in an affection 
for their Prince and their Country. 

Intro his council were admitted the moft eminent men of the nation, without 
regard to former diftinétions: The Prefbyterians, equally with the Royalifts, 
fhared this honor. Annefley was alfo created earl of Anglefey; Afhley Cooper 
lord-Afhley ; "Denzil Hollis lord Hollis, “The earl of Manchefter_was:lord cham- 
berlain, «and Jord Say:\privy feal.—Calamy and Baxter, Prefbytertan clergymen, 
were’ even itiade Chaplains'to thé King. [aomiece, wept 

Apmiran-Monracve; created earl of Sandwich, was entitled from. his-recent 
fervices to great favor and he obtained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle, 
had performed fuch fignal fervices, that, according to a vulgar and malignant ob- 
fervation, he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude: Yet was he 
ever treated by the King with great marks of. diftinétion,. Charles’s difpofition, 
free from jealoufy ; and the prudent behavior of the General, who never over- 
rated his merits ; prevented all thofe difgufts, which naturally arife in fo delicate a 
fituation, The capacity too of Albemarle, was not extenfive nor were his parts 
fhining, Tho” he had.diftinguifhed himfelf in inferior ftations, he was found, 
upon familiar acquaintance,, to be unequal to thofe great atchievements, which 
fortune had enabled him to perform; and he appeared unfit for the court, a feene 
of. hfe to which he had never been accuftomed. Morrice, his friend, was created 
fecretary of ftate, and was fupported more by his patron’s credit than. by his own. 
ability or experience. . 4 wie | a 
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‘vorites, was the circumftance, which chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and 
prognofticated future happinefs and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl 
of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime minitter : The marquefs, created duke, 
of Ormond, was lord fteward of the houfehold: The earl of Southampton high 
treafurer : Sir Edward Nicholas fecretary of ftate. Thefe men, united together 
in the ftri€teft friendfhip, and combining in the fame laudable inclinations, fup- 
ported each others credit, and purfued the intereft of the public. 

SuiTaBLe to the prefent profperity of public affairs was the univerfal joy and 
feftivity diffufed thro’out the nation... The melancholy aufterity of the fanatics fell 
into. diferedit together with their principles. The Royalifts, who had ever afected 
a contrary difpofition, found in their recent fuccefs new motives for mirth and 
eaiety ; and it now belonged to them to give repute and fafhion to their manners. 
From paft experience it had. fufficiently appeared, that gravity was very diftinct 
from wifdom, formality from virtue, and hypocrify from religion. The King 
himfelf, who bore a ftrong propenfity to pleafure and fociety, . ferved, by his pow- 
erful and engaging example, to banifh thofe fowre and malignant humors, which 
had hitherto engendered fuch confufion. And tho’ the juft bounds were undoubt- 
edly paffed, when men returned from their former extreme ; yet was the public 
happy in exchanging vices pernicious to fociety for diforders hurtful chiefly to 
the individuals themfelves, who were guilty of them. 

Ir required fome time before the feveral parts of the {tate, disfigured by war 
and faétion, could recover their former arrangement : But the Parliament imme- 
diately entered into a good correfpondence with the King, and they treated him 
with the fame dutiful regard, which had ufually been payed his predecefiors. _Be- 
ing fummoned without the King’s confent, they received, at firft, only the title of 
a Convention ; and it was not till the King paffed.an act for that purpofe, that they 
were called by the appellation of Parliament. All judicial proceedings, tranfacted 
‘n the name of the Commonwealth or Proteétor, they thought it requifite to ra- 
tify by anew law. And both houfes, acknowleging the guilt of the former re- 
bellion, in their own name and in that. of all the fubjeéts, laid hold of his majef- 
ty’s gracious pardon and indemnity. 

Tue King, before his reftoration, being afraid of reducing any of his enemies A&of indem- 
to defpair, and at the fame time unwilling that fuch enormous crimes, as had been "ty- 
committed, fhould receive a total impunity, had exprefied himfelf very cautioufly 
in his declaration of Breda, and had promifed an indemnity to all criminals, but 
fuch as fhould be excepted by the Parliament. He now iffued a proclamation, 
declaring that fuch of the late King’s judges as did not yield themfelves prifoners 
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‘within fourteen days fhould recerve no pardon. ‘Nineteen furrendered themfelves: 
Some were taken in their flight : Others efcaped beyond fea. 

THz commons feem to have been more inclined to lenity than the lords. The 
upper houfe, inflamed with the ill ufage, which they had received, were refolved, 


‘befides the late King’s judges, ‘to except every one, who had fat in any high 


court of juftice. Nay, the earl of Briftol moved, that no pardon might be 
etanted to thofe who ‘had any way contributed to the King’s death. So wide an 
exception, in which every one, who had ferved the Parliament, might be compre- 


hended, gave a general alarm; and men began to apprehend, that this motion 


was the effe& of fome court artifice or intrigue: But the King foon diffipated 
thefe fears. He came to the houfe of peers; and in the moft earneft terms, 
preffed the act of general indemnity. Fie urged both the neceffity of the thing, 
and the obligation of his former promife: A promife, he faid, which he would 
ever regard as facred ; fince 'to it he probably owed the fatisfaction, which at pre- 
fent he enjoyed, of meeting his people in Parliament. This meafure of the King’s, 


tho’ irregular, by his taking notice of a bill which depended before the houfes, was 


received with great applaufe and fatisfaction. 

Arter repeated follicitations from the King, the act of indemnity paffed both 
houfes, and foon received the royal affent. Thofe who had an tmmediate hand in 
the King’s death, were there excepted: Even Cromwel, Ireton, Bradfhaw and 
others now dead were attainted, and their eftates forfeited. Vane and Lambert, 
tho’ none of the King’s judges, were alfo excepted. St. John and feventeen per- 
fons more were deprived of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepted any 
public employment. “All who had fat in any illegal high court of juftice were dif- 
abled from bearing offices. Thefe were all the feverities, which followed fuch fu- 
rious civil wars and convulfions. | 

Tue next bufinefs was the fettlement of the King’s revenue. In this work, 


Settlement of the Parliament had regard to public freedom as well as to the fupport of the crown, 
the revenue. 


The tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded as a grievance by all 
lovers of liberty: Several attempts had been made during the reign of James to 
purchafe this prerogative along with that of purveyance ; and 200,000 pounds a 
year had been offered that Prince in lieu of them. During the time of the Re- 
public, wardfhips and purveyance had been utterly abolifhed. And even in the pre- 
fent Parliament, before the King arrived in England, a bill had been introduced, 
offering him a compenfation for thefé revenues. A hundred thoufand pounds a year 
was the fum, which the Parliament agreed to; and half ‘of the excife was fettled in 
perpetuity upon the crown as the fund whence that revenue fhould be levyed. 
Tho’ that impoft yielded-more profit, the bargain might be efteenied hard; and it 
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was chiefly the neceffity of the King’s fituation, which engaged him to confent to 
it. No requeft of the Parliament, during the prefent joy, could be refufed them. 

' Not only the power of the crown, by means of wardfhips and purveyance, was 
wery confiderable : It was alfo unequal and perfonal ; and confequently, of a nature 
unfuitable to a monarchy, fubjected to ftri& and regular limitations. The uni- 
formity, therefore, of the political fyftem feemed to require the abolition of thefe 
Gothic inftitutions ; tho’ it might perhaps appear unjuft, thatan advantage, which 
chiefly refulted to the proprietors of land, fhould be purchafed by an impoft, that 
affected every inhabitant of the kingdom. 

Tonwnacs and poundage and the other half of the excife were granted to the 
King during life. The Parliament even proceeded fo far as to vote that the fettled 
revenue of the crown for all charges fhould be: 1200,000 pounds a year; a fum 
larger than any Englifh Monarch had ever before enjoyed. The late King’s re- 
venue from 1637 to the meeting of the long Parliament appeared to be at a médi- 
um near 900,000 pounds a year 3 of which 200,000 pounds arofe from branches, 
partly illegal, partly expired. The misfortunes of that Prince weré now believed 
to have proceeded originally from the narrownefs of his revenue, and ftom the ob. 
ftinacy of his Parliaments, who had refufed him the requifité fupply. And as all 
the Monarchs of Europe were perpetually augmenting their forces, and confe- 
quently their expences, it became requifite that England, from motives both of honot 
and fecurity, fhould bear fome proportion to them, and adapt its revénte tothe new 
fyftem of politics; which prevailed. According to the chancéllor’s computation, 
a chargé of 800,000 pounds a year, was at prefent required for the fleet and 
other articles, which formerly coft the crown but eighty thoufand, 

‘Han the Parliament, before reftoring the King, infifted on any farther limita- 
tions than thofe which the conftitution already impofed ; befidés the danger of in- 
flaming the antient quarrels among parties ; it would feet, that their caution had 
been entirely fuperfluous. By teafér of its flender and precarious revenue, the 
crown in effect was {till totally dependant. Not a fourth part of this fum, which 
fetmed requifite for’ public expences, could be levyed without confent of Parlia- 
ment; and any conceffions, had they been thought neceffary, might, even after 
the reftoration, be'extorted by the commions from their neceMtous Prince. ‘This 
Parliament fhowed ho intention of employing at prefent that én 
purpofes; but they feemed {till determined nog entirely to p 
render the réventies of the crown fixed and independant. Tho” they voted 
in general, that t 200,000 pounds a year fhould bé fettled on the Kings they 
affigned not any funds} which’ would yield two thirds of that fum. And 
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they left. the care’ of fulfilling t 
Parhament. 

In all the temporary fupplies, which t 
tious frugality. To difband the army, fo form1 
cuftomed to rebellion and changes of government, 
both of King, and Parliament; yet the Commons fhowed great jealoufyin granting 
the fums,. requifite for: that purpofe. . An affefiment of 79,990 pounds a month 
was impofed ;. but it was at Ar{t voted to continue only for three months: And all 
the other fums, which, by a poll-bill and new affeffments, they levied for thar 
ule, they ftill granted by parcels; -as if they were not, as yet, well affured of the 
fidelity of that hand, to which the money was committed. _ Having proceeded fo 
far in the fettlement of the nation, the Parliament adjourned themfelves for fome 


hey voted, they difcovered the fame cau- 
dable in itfclf, and fo much ac- 
was neceffary for the fecurity 


time. | | nd 
Durine the recefs of Parliament, the object, which chiefly interefted the pub- 


lic, was the tryal and condemnation of the Regicides.. The general indignation, 
which attended the enormous crime, of which thefe men had been guilty, made 
their fufferings the fubject of joy to the people: But in the peculiar circumftances 
of that action, in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behavior of the cri- 
minals, a mind, feafoned with humanity, will find a plentiful fource of compaffion 
andindulgence. Can any one, without the utmoft concern for human blindnefs and 
ignorance, confider the demeanor of general Harrifon, who was firft brought to his 
trial? With great courage and elevation of fentiment, he told the court, that the 
pretended crime, of which he ftood accufed, wasnotadeed, performed ina corner: 
‘he found of it had gone forth to moft nations; and in the fingular and marvellous 
conduét of it had chiefly appeared the fovereign power of Heaven. That he himéelf, 
agitated by doubts, had often, with paflionate tears, offered his addreffes to the 
Divine Majefty; and earneftly fought for light and conviction : He had full 
received aflurance of a heavenly fanction, and returned ‘from thefe devout fuppli- 
cations with more ferene tranquillity and fatisfaction. That all the nations of the 
earth, in the eyes of their Creator, were lefs than a drop of water in the bucket; 
nor were their erroneous judgements aught but darknefs compared with divine illu- 
minations. That thefe frequent illapfes of the divine Spirit he could not fufpect to 
be interefted illufions ; fince he was confcious, that, for no temporal advantage, 
would he offer injury to the pooreft manor woman who trod upon the earth, That 
all the allurements of ambition, all the terrors of imprifonment, had. not been able, 
during the ufurpation of Cromwel, to fhake his fteddy refolution or bend him to 
a compliance with that deceitful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on 
the right hand of the throne, when offered riches and fplendor and dominion, he 

had 
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had difdainfully rejeéted all temptations ; and neglecting the tears of his friends Chap. I. 
and family, had ftill, thro’ every danger, held faft his principles and his integrity. sige 
Scot, who was more a Republican than a Fanatic, had faid in the Houfe of 
Commons, a little before the reftoration, that he defired no other epitaph to be in- 
{cribed on his tombftone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged the King 
to death. "1c fupported the fame fpirit upon his trial. 
Carew, a Millenarian, fubmitted to his trial, faving to our Lord Fefus Chrift his 
right to the government of thefe kingdoms, Some fcrupled to fay, according to 
form, that they would be tried by God and their countrey ; becaufe God was not 
vifibly prefent to judge them, Others faid, that they would be tried by the word 
of God. 


No more than fix of the late King’s judges, Harrifon, Scot, Carew, Ciement, 
Jones, and Scrope, were executed: Scrope alone, of all thofe who came in upon 
the King’s proclamation. He was a gentleman of a good family and of a decent 
character: But it was proved, that he had lately, in converfation, expreffed bimfelf 
as no way convinced of his guilt in condemning the King. Axtel, who had guarded 
the high court of jufticé, Hacker, who commanded on the day of the King’s exe- 
éution, Coke, the follicitor for the people of England, and Hugh Peters, the fu- 
rious preacher, who inflamed the army to regicide: All thefe were tried, and con- 
demned, and fuffered along with the King’s judges. No faint nor confeffor ever 
went to maftyrdom with more affured confidence of Heaven than was exprefied by 
thofe criminals, even when the terrors of immediate death, joined to many in- 
dignities, were fet before them. The reft of the King’s judges, by an unexampled 
lenity, were reprieved ,; and they were difperfed into feveral prifons. 

Tus punifhment of declared enemies no way interrupted the rejoicings of the 13th of Sep« 
court: But the death of the duke of Glocefter, a young Prince of very pro- sings i 
mifing hopes, threw a great cloud upon them. ‘The King, by no incident in 
his life, was ever fo deeply affected. Glocefter was obferved to poffefs united the 
cood qualities of both his brothers: The clear judgement and penetration of the 
King; the induftry and application of the duke of Yorke. He was alfo believed 
affectionate to the religion and conftitution of his-countrey. He was but twenty 
years of age, when the fmall-pox put an end to his life. 

Tue Princefs of Orange, having come to England, in order to partake of the 
joy, attending the reftoration of her family, with whom fhe lived in great friend- 
fhip, foon after fickened and died. “The Queen-mother payed a vifit to her fon ; 
and obtained his confent to the marriage of the Princefs Henrietta, with the duke 
of Orleans, brother to the French Kine. 

Arrer arecefsof near two months, the Parliament met, and proceeded inthegreat 6th of No- 
work of the national fettlement. They eftablifhed the Poft-Office, wine-licences, v¢™ber. 
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and fome articles of the revenue. They granted more affefiments, and. fome ar- 
rears for paying and difbanding the army. Bufinefs, being carried on with great 
unanimity, was foon difpatched :. And after they had fat near two months, the 
King, in a fpeech full of the moft gracious expreffions, thought proper to diffolve 
them. pares 

Tus Houfe of Commons had been chofen during the reign of the old parlia- 
mentary. party ; and tho: many, Royalifts had crept in amongft them, yet did it 
chiefly confift of Prefbyterians, who, had not yet entirely laid afide their old jea- 
loufies and principles. Lenthal, a member, having faid, that thofe, who firft 
took arms againft the,King, were as guilty as thofe, who afterwards brought him to 
the {caffold, was feverely reprimanded by order of the Houfe ; and the moft vio- 
lent efforts of the. Long Parliament to fecure the conftitution. and bring delinquents 
to juftice, were in effect vindicated and applauded. ‘The claim of the two Houfes 
to the militia, the firft ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an ufurpation, 
this Parliament was never brought exprefsly to refign. All grants of money they 
made with a very fparing hand. Great arrears being cue by the late Protectors to 
the fleet, the army, the navy-office, and every. branch of fervice; this whole 
debt they threw upon the crown, without eftablifhing funds fufficient for, its pay- 
ment. Yet notwithftanding this jealous care expreffed by the Parliament, there 
prevails a ftory, that Popham, having founded the difpofition of the members, un- 
dertook to.the earl of Southampton to procure, during the King’s life, a grant of 
two millions a year, land tax; a. fum, which, joined to the cuftoms and excife, 
would for ever have rendered this Prince independent of his people. Southampton, 
it is faid, merely from his affection to the King, had unwarily embraced the offer 5 
and it was not-till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that he was made 
fenfible of its pernicious tendency, It is not improbable, that fuch an offer 
might have been made, and been hearkened to; but it is no way probable, thatall 
the intereft-cf the court would ever, with this Houfe of Commons, have been able 
to make it-effectual. Clarendon fhowed his prudence, no lefs than his integrity, in 
entirely rejecting it. 

Tue chancellor, from the fame principles of conduct, haftened to. difband the 
army. When the King reviewed thefe veterane troops, he was ftruck with their 
beauty, order, difcipline, and martial appearance; and being fenfible, that regu- 


lar forces are moft neceflary implements of royalty, he expreffed a defire of finding 


expedients ftill. to retain them, But his wife-minifter fet before, him the dangerous 
{pirit by which thefe troops were animated, their enthufiaftic genius, their habits of 
rebellion and mutiny ; and he convinced the King, that till they were difbanded, he 
never_could efteem himfelf fecurely eftablifhed.on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and. garrifons, about.1000 horfe, and 4000 


foot. 
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root. This was the firft appearance, under the Monarchy, of a regular ftanding 
army in England. The fortifications of Glocefter, Taunton, and other towns, 
which had made refiftance to the King during the civil wars, were alfo demolifhed. 

Crarenpon not.only behaved with great wifdom and juftice in the office of 
chancellor: -All the councils, which he gave the King, tended equally to promote 
the intereft of Prince and people. .Charles, accuftomed in his exile to pay entire 
deference to the judgement of that faithful fervant, continued {till to fubmit to his 
direction ; and for fome time no minifter was ever poffeffed of more abfolute au- 
thority. -He moderated the forward zeal of the Royalifts, and tempered their ap- 
petite for revenge. , With the oppofite party, he endeavored to preferve inviolat¢ 
all the. King’s engagements :.. He kept an exact regifter of every promife which 
had been made for any fervices, and he employed all his induftry to fulfill them. 
This good minifter was now very nearly allied to the royal family. His daughter, 
Anne, Hyde,.a woman of fpirit and fine accomplifhments, had hearkened, while 

abroad, tothe addrefles of the duke of York, and under promife of marriage, had 
- fecretly admitted him to her bed. Her pregnancy foon appeared after the reftora- 
tion; and tho’, many endeavored to diffwade the Duke from fo unequal an alliance, 
the King, in pity to his friend. and minifter, who had been totally ignorant of 
thefe engagements, obliged his brother to marry her. Clarendon exprefled_ great 
uneafinefs, at the honor, which hehad obtained ; and faid, that, by being elevated 
fo much above his. rank, he thence dreaded a more fudden downfall. 

Mosvr circumitances of Clarendon’s adminiftration have met with applaufe: His 
conduct; alone of ecclefiaftical politics has by many been deemed the eflect of pre- 
judices, narrow and bigotted. Had the jealoufy of royal power prevailed fo far 
with the Convention Parliament, as to make them reftore the King upon ftrict li- 
mitations, there is no. queftion but the eftablifhment of prefbyterian difcipline had 
been one ef the conditions moft rigidly infifted on... Not only that form of ecclefi- 
aftical government is more favorable to liberty than to royal power: It was like- 
wife, on its own account, agreeable to the majority of the Houfe of Commons, 
and .fuited their religious principles. But as the impatience of the people, the 
danger of delay, the general difguft towards faétion, and the authority of Monk had 
prevailed over.that jealous project of limitations, the full fettlement of the Hierarchy, 
along with the Monarchy, was a neceflary and infallible confequence. All the 
Royalifts were zealous for that mode of religion; the merits of the epifcopal 
clergy towards the King, as well as their fufferings on that account, had been very 
great ; the laws, which eftablifhed bifhops and the liturgy, were as yet unrepealed 
by legal authority ; and any attempt.of the Parliament, by new acts, to give the 
fuperiority to Prefbyterianifm, had been fufficient to involve again the nation in 
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blood and confifich. Moved by thefe views, the Commons had very wifely poft. 
poned the éxamination of all religious controverfy; and had left entirely the fettle- 
ment of the church tothe King and to the laws. a 
Tre Kine’ at firft fed great moderation in’ the execution of the Jaws. Nine 
bifhops fill remained alive’; and thele were immediately reftored to theit diocefes : 
All the ejected clergy recovered their Jivines: Fhe Hturgy, a form of worfhip: 
very decent, atid not without beauty, was again admitted into the churehes: But 
at the fame time, a declaration was iffued, in ordér to give contentment to the 
Prefbyterians, and préferve an air of moderation’ and neutrality. Fn that declaras 
tion, the Kine promifed, that he fhould’ provide fuffraegan’ bifhops for the larger’ 
diocefes ; that the prelates fhould, all of theft, be regular and conftant preachets ; 
that they fhould not confer ordination or exercifé any jurifdiétion, without the ad-— 
vice and affiftancé of Prefbyters, chofen by the diocefe ; that fuch alterations 
fiould be madé in the liturgy, as would render it totally tinexceptionable ; that in 
the mean time, the uf of that mode: of worfhip fhould ot’ be impofed on fuck 
4 Were unwilling to feceive it; and that the furplice, the crofs in baptifm, and 
bowing at the name of Jefus fhould not be tigidly infifted on. This declaration 
the King iffued as Head of the church 5 and he plainly affumed, in many parts 
of it, a legiflative authority in ecclefiaftical matters. But the Engtlifh govern- 
ment, tho’ mioré exattly defined by Tate contefts, was not, as yet, reduced, itt 
every particular, to the ftrict limits of law. And if ever prerogative was jufti- 
flably employed, it feetiied to be on the prefent occafion, when all parts of the 
ftate were torné with paft corivulfiens, and required the moderating hand of the 
chief magiftrate, to reduce them to their antient order. i 
Bur tho’ thefe appearances of netitrality were maintained, and a mitigated epifco- 
pacy only feemed to be infifted on, it was far frorm the intention of the miniftry 
always to préferve like regard to the Prefbyterians. The madnefs of the Fifth+ 
Monarchy-sien afforded them 4 pretext for departing from it. Venner, a defpee 
rate enthufiaft; who had often confpired againft Cromwel, having, by his zealous 
le€tures, inflamed his own imagination aiid that of his followers, iffued forth with 
them into'the fireets of London. “Fhey were to the number of fixty, commpleatly’ 
armed, believed themfelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected the 
fame fortune, which had attended Gideon and cther heroes of the Old Teftament. 
Every one at firft fled before them. One unhappy man, who, being queftioned, 
had faid, ‘© He was for God and Kingé Charles,” they inftanrly murdered, 
They went triumphantly from fireet to ftreet, every where pro¢laiming King Je- 
fus, who, they faid, was their invifible leader. At length, the magiftrates, hav- 
ing affembled fome train-bands, made an attack upon them. ‘Fhey defended 
| j thenifelves 
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themfelves with great order as well as valor ; and after killing many of the affail- 
ants, they made a regular retreat into Cane- Wood near Hampftead. Next morn- 
ing, they were chafed thence by a detachment of the guards ; but they ventured 
again to invade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. After com- 
mitting great diforder, and traverfing almoft every ftreet of that immenfe capital, 
they fhut up themfelves in a houfe, which to the laft extremity they were refolute 
todefend. Being furrounded, and the houfe untiled, they were fired upon from 
every fide; and they fill refufed quarter. The people rufhed in upon them, and 
feized the few who were alive. They were tryed, condemned, and executed ; 
and to the laft they perfifted in affirming, that, if they were deceived, it was the 
Lord that had deceived them. 

Cuarenpon and the miniftry took occafion from this infurrection to infer the 
dangerous fpirit of the Prefbyterians and of all the feétaries : But the madnefs of 
the attempt fufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by no concert, and 
never could have proved dangerous. The well known hatred too, which prevailed 
betwixt the Prefbyterians and the other fects, fhould have removed the former 
from-all fufpicion of any concurrence in the enterprize. But as. a pretext was 
wanted, befides their old demerits, for juftifying the intended rigors againft them, 
this reafon; however flight, was very greedily laid hold of. 

Tue affairs in Scotland haftened with ftill quicker fteps than thofe in England 
towards a fettlement and a compliance with the King. It was deliberated in the 
Englith council, whether that nation fhould be reftored to its liberty, or whether 
the forts, ereéted by Cromwel, fhould not ftill be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous fpirit, by which the Scotch in all ages had been fo much governed, 
Lauderdale, who from the battle of Worcefter to the reftoration, had been de- 
tained a: prifoner in the Tower, had confiderable influence with the King ; and -he 
ftrenuoufly:oppofed this violent meafure. He reprefented, that it was the loyalty 
of the Scotch nation; which had engaged them in oppofition to the Englifh re- 
bels and that to take advantage of the calamities, into which, on that account, 
they had fallen, would be regarded as the higheft injuftice and ingratitude : That 
the fpirit of that people was now fully fubdued by the long fervitude, under which 
the ufurpers had detained them, and would of itfelf yield to any reafonable com- 
pliance with their legal fovereign, if, by his means, they recovered their liberty 
and independance : “That the attachment of the Scotch towards their King, whom 
they regarded as their native Prince, was naturally much ftronger than that of the 
Englifh; and would afford him a fure reffource, in cafe of any rebellion among 
the latter: That republican principles had long been, and {till were, very preva- 
lent with his fouthern fubjeéts, and might again menace the throne with new. tu- 
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mults and refiftance. That the time would probably come, ‘when the King, in-. 
ftead of defiring to fee Englith garrifons in Scotland, would be better pleafed to. 
have Scotch-garrifons in Enelind; who, fupported by Englifh pay, would be fond 
to curb the feditious genius of that opulent nation: And that a people, fuch as the 
Scotch, governed by a few nobility, would more eafily be reduced ‘to fubmiffion 
under Mionarcir than.one, like the Englifh, who breathed sete: but the — 
of democratical equality.. 
THEse views induced the King to difband all the forces in Scotland, oni to raze. 
all the forts, which had been weed General. Middleton, created earl of that- 
name, was fent commiffioner to the Parliament, which was fummoned. A:very 
compliant fpirit was there difcovered in all orders of men, ‘he commiffioner had 
even fufficient influence to obtain. an act, -annulling,. at once; all laws; which had: 
pafied fince the year 16333 under pretext of the violence,. which,. during that 
time, had been employed againft the King and his father,.in order to procure their 
affent to thefe ftatutes.. This was a very large, if not an unexampled conceffion 5. 
and, together with many pernicious limitations, overthrew fome- ufeful -barriers; 
which had been erected to the conftitution. _ But the tyde was now running ftrongly 
towards monarchy; and the Scotch nation. plainly, difcovered,, that .cheir -paft 
refiftance had proceeded more from the turbulency of ‘their, ariftocracy and the 
bigotry of their’ ecclefiaftics, than from any: fixed paffion towards: civil liberty, 
The lords of articles were reftored, along with fome exorbitant branches of, prero- 
gative; and royal authority, fortified with more plaufible claims.and seadidans nd 
in its fulliextent, re-eftablifhedin that kingdom. | 
Tue prelacy likewife,. by the Bee Pe every ftatute, enacted in favor of Prefs 
bytery, was thereby tacitely reftored ; and the King deliberated what -ufe he fhould 
make of this conceffion. Lauderdale, who at bottom was a paffionate: zealot: 
againit epifcopacy, endeavored to:perfwade. him, that: the Scotchy. if. gratified ini 
this favorite point of ecclefiaftical. government, would,. in every: other. demand, 
be entirely compliant with the King. Charles, tho’ he had no fuch attachment to: 
prelacy. as had influenced his father and grandfather,. had fuffered fuch indignities: 
from the Scotch Prefbyterians,. that he ever after bore them a moft hearty; averfion.. 
He faid to Lauderdale, that. Prefbyterianifm, he thought, was not a religion fit: 
foe a gentleman ;. and he could not. confent to its farther continuance im Scotland. 
Middleton too,and his. other minifters perfwaded him, that: the nation.in-general: 
were fo difgufted with the violence and tyranay of the Ecclefiaftics,. that any alter-. 
ation of church: government would be univerfally grateful. And Clarendon, as: 
wellas Ormond,, dreading that the Prefbyterian fect, if legally eftablithed in Scot-. 
Jand, would give countenance to their. numerous brethren in England, and Ireland,, 
6 . feconded, 
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feconded the applications of thefé’ minifters..: The refolution was therefore taken 
to reftore prelacy ; a meafure afterwards attendéd with many and: great inconveni* 
encies' Bur’whether inthis refolution. the King did not ‘chufe the lefs evil, it is 
very difficult to: determine. Sharpe, who had been commiffioned by the Prefby- 
terians in Scotland to manage their intereft with the King, was perfwaded to aban~ 
don that party ; and asia reward for his.compliance, was created archbifliop ‘of St. 


Andrew’s. ‘The manageinent-of ecclefiaftical: affairs’ was chiefly-intrufted ‘to him 5: 


and as he:was deemed a traitor and ‘arenegade by hisold friends, he becameé, on tha 
account, as well as fromthe violence: of his conduct: extremely obnoxious to: 

bhisth- | > Tail ss lpabehaie * 3 
Cuarres had not promifed:to:Scotland’ any fueli indemnity:as by his-declara+ 
tion of Breda he had enfured to England: And it was efteemed more political for 
him to hold over men’s heads, for fome time, the terror of punifhment 3 till they 
fhould have made the-réquilite compliance ‘with’ the»new eftablifhed government: 
Tho’ neither the King’s temper ‘nor’ plan ‘of ‘adminiftration led»him to feverity , 
fome examples, after fuch a bloody and ©triumphant” rebelliony feemed requifite’; 
and the marquefs of Argyle and: one Guthry; ‘aominifter, were pitched on as the 
victims. Ewo acts of) indemnity, one paffed by the» late King in 1641,: another 
by: the prefent in 1651, formed, it! was; thought;:invincible obftacles to the pu- 
nifhment.of Argyle’; andibarred allienquiry: into that part.of-his conduct, which 
might: juftly. be. regarded.as the moft. exceptionable.,. Nothing remained but,to try 
him for his. compliance, with the ufurpation 5 a crime; common. to-him withthe 
whole. nation,, and fuch 2 one,as.the moft loyal and, affectionate, fubject might fre- 
guently by violence be obliged to commit. .To,make,this. compliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in, court, letters, which he had 
wrote to Albemarle, while that General. governed. Scotland, and, which contained 
expreffions |of the moft cordial attachment. But befides the-.generahindignation, 
excited by Albemarle’s, difcovery of. this. private. correfpondence.; men thought, 
that, even the higheft demonftrationsof affection. might, .during jealous times, be 
exacted as a requifite mark of compliance froma perfon; of fuch, diftinction a 
Argyle, and could not, by any equitable conftruction, imply the.crime of treafon, 
Ehe Parliament, however; was reduced to -fuch-a, fkate of fervile,complaifance as 
to pafs fentence upon him; and -he died with .great-conftancy,and. caurage. As 
he was univerfally known to-have, been ‘the chief -inftrument. of paft diforders and 
civil wars, the irregularity of his fentence,, and:feveral iniquitous circum*fances 1n 
the method of conducting histrial, .feemed on thataccount.to admit.of fame apo- 
logy: The! lord. Lorne, fon, to Argyle, .having.ever preferved his loyalty, ob- 
tained a gift of the forfewure, Guthry. was).a feditious preacher, and, had perfo- 
* nally 
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Chap... nally affronted’the King: His punifhment gave furprize to no body. Sir Archi- 
toe bald Johnftone of Warrifton was attainted and fled 5 but was feized in France about 
two yearsafter, brought over and executed. He had been very active, during all 
the late diforders; and was even fufpected of a fecret combinatien with the Englifh 
Regicides. | ) 
Besipes thefe inftances of compliance in the Scotch Parliament, they voted an 
additional revenue to the King of 40;000 pounds a year, to be levied by way -of 
excife: A fimall force was propofed to be maintained by this revenue, in: order to 
prevent ‘like confufions with thofe to which the kingdom had been hitherto exe 
pofed. An att was alfo paffed, declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and: its 
obligation void and null. This was a violent fhock to the bigetted prejudices of 
the nation. | | : 
In England,: the civil: diftinétions feemed to be abolifhed by the lenity and equa- 
lity of Charles’s adminiftration. » Cavalier and Round-head were heard of no more: 
Allmen feemed to concur in fubmitting to the King’s lawful prerogatives, and in 
cherifhing the juft privileges of the people and of Parliament. Theological contro- 
verfy alone ftill fubfifted, and kept alive fome fparks of that flame, which: had 
thrown the nation into fuch combuftion, Befides the profpeé& of toleration, enter+ 
tained by the Catholics, Independants, and other feétaries ; Prelacy and Prefbytery | 
ftrugled for the fuperiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept them in - 
Conference at agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy betwixt twelve bifhops and twelve 
the Savoy, —_Jeaders among the prefbyterian minifters, with an intention, or at leaft under pretext, 
25th of rat: | p F ; ‘ te % 
March. of bringing about an accommodation betwixt the parties. The furplice, the crofs in 
baptifm, the*kkneeling’at the facrament, the bowing at the name of Jefus, were anew | 
canvafied ; and the ignorant multitude entertained hopes, that fo many men of gra-_ 
vity and learning could not fail, after deliberate argumentation, to agree in.all points - 
of controverfy: They were furprized to fee them feparate more inflamed than ever, 
and more confirmed in their feveral prejudices. To enter into particulars would be 
fuperfluous. Difputes concerning religious forms are often, in themfelves, the moft 
frivolous of any; and merit attention only fo far as they have influence on the — 
peace and order of civil fociety. , 
Tur King’s declaration had promifed fome endeavors towards a comprehenfion _ 
of both parties; and Charles’s own indifference with regard to all fuch queftions 
Arguments feemed a very favorable circumftance for the execution of ‘that project. The par- 
forandagainft tizans of a comprehenfion faid, that the Prefbyterians as well as the Prelatifts, — 
ies — having felt by experience the fatal effects of mutual obftinacy and violence, were 
now well difpofed towards an amicable-agreement that the bifhops; by remitting 
fome part of their authority, and difpenfing with themoft exceptionable ceremo- 
nies, 
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fies; would fo eratify their adverfaries as to obtain their cordial and affetionate pS 
IOOF. 


compliatice, and unite the whole nation in one faith and one worfhip; that by ob- 
ftinately infifting on forms, in thetnfelves infignificant, an air of importance was 
beftowed on thein, and men were taught to continue equally obftinate in rejecting 
them; that the prefbyterian clergy would go every reafonable length, rather than 
by parting with their livings, expofe themfelves to a ftate of beggary, or at belt, 
of depéndance ; and that if their pride was flattered by fome feeming alterations, 
and a pretext given them for-affirming, that they had not abandoned their former 
principles, nothing farther was requifite to produce a thorow union betwixt thofe 
tWo patties, which comprehended the bulk of the nation, 

It was alleged on the other hand, that the difference betwixt religious fects was 
founded, not on principle, but on paffion; and till the irregular affections of men 
could be corrected, it was in vain to expeét, by compliances, to obtain a perfect 
uiahimity and comprehenfion; that the more infignificant the objects of difpute 
appeared, with the more certainty might it be inferred, that the real ground of dit- 
fenfion was different from that which was univerfally pretended; that the love of 
novelty, the pride of argumentation, the pleafure of making profelytes, and the 
obftinacy of contradiétion would for ever give rife to fects and difputes, nor was it 
poffible, that fuch a fource of diffention could ever, by any.complhiances, be-en- 
tirely exhaufted ; that the’church, by departing from antient practices and _princi- 
ples, would tacitely acknowlege herfelf guilty of error, and lofe that reverence, fo 
requifite for preferving the attachment of the multitude; and that if the prefent 
conceffions (which was more than probable) fhould prove ineffectual, greater muft 
ftill be made; and in theiffue, difcipline would be defpoiled of all its authority, and 
worfhip of all its decency, withott obtaining that end, which had been fo fondly 
fought for by thefe dangerous indulgences. 

‘Tue miniftry were enclined to give the preference to the latter arguments; and 

were the more confirmed in that intention by the difpofition, which appeared in the 
Parliament, [ately aflembled.. The Royalifts and zealous Churchmen were at pre- 

fent the popular party in the nation, and, feconded by the efforts of the court, 

had prevailed in almoft every election. Not mote than fifty-fix members of 4 new Parti. 
the prefbyterian party had obtained feats in the lower houfe*; and thefe were able ment, 
neither to oppofe nor retard the meafures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, pat ae 
and Epifcopacy, were now exalted. to as great power and fplendor as they had lately 

futfered mifery and depreffion. Sir Edward Turner was chofen fpeaker. 

An aét was paffed for the‘fecurity of the King’s perfon and government. To 
sntend or devife the King’s irhprifonment, or bodily harm, or depofition, or the 
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levying war againft-him, is-declareds during the dife-time of his prefent Majefty, to. 
be high treafon... To affirm him to be a Papift;or Heretic, or to endeavor-by. fpeech 
or writing to alienate-his fubjeéts affeétions from him; thefe offences were made fuf- 
ficient.to incapacitate the perfon cuilty from holding any employment in. church or 
ftate. To maintain, that the Long Parliament ‘s not diffolved,. or that either or 
both Houfes, without the King; are poffefied of legiflative authority, .or that. the 
éovenant is binding ; whoever defeated thefe dangerous pofitions was made liable to 
the penalty of a premunire. 

Tue covenant itfelf, together with the act “4 erecting the high court of juttice, 
that for fubfcribing the engagement, and that for declaring foSland a Common- 
wealth, were ordered.to be burned.by the hands of, the hangman, . The people 
aftifted with great alacrity on this occafion. 

THE cee of petitioning in the precedent reign had been attended with the worft 

confequences; and to prevent fuch irregular practices for the future, it was enacted, ~ 
that‘no more than twenty hands fhould Kis fubfcribed to any petition, untefs with 
the fangtion of three ‘juttices, or, the major part of the grand jury; and that no pe- 
tition fhould be prefented to the King or either Houfe ty above ten perfons. ‘The 
penalty for a tranfgreffion of this ue was a fine of a hundred pounds and three 
months imprifonment. 3 

Tue bifhops, tho’ reftored to their fpiritual authority, were ftill excluded front 
Parliament, by the Jaw, which the’late King ‘had pafled, immediately before the 
conimencement of the civil diforders. Great violence, both againft the King and 
the Houle of Peers, ‘had been employed in paffing this law ; pte, on that account 
alone, the partizans of the church were provided of a very plaufible pretext for re- 
pealirig i it. Charles expreffed much fatisfaGtion, when he gave <his, afient to the 
act for that purpofe. Tt is certain, that the authority of the crown, as. well as 

that of the church, was interefted in reftoring the prelates to their former dig- 
nity. Thole who efteem every acquifition of fe Prince a. detriment to the people, 
are apt to complain of this inftance of complaifance in the Parliament. 

ArTer an adjournment of fome months, the. Parliament was again affembled, 
and proceeded with the fame {pirit as befére. “They difcovered no achon of reftor- 
ing, in its full extent, the antient prerogatives of the crown: They were only anxi- 
ous to repair all thofe breaches, which had been made, not by the love of liberty, 
ut by the fury of faction and civil war.” The power of the {word had, in all ages, 
been allowed to be vetted in the crown; and tho’ no law conferred this prerogative, 
every Parliament, till the laft of the preceding reign, had willingly fubmitted to 
an authority more antient, and therefore more facred, than that of any pofitive fta- 
tute. It was now thought proper folemnly to relinquith the violent pretenfions of 
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chat Parliament, and to acknowlege, that neither one Houfe, nor both Houfes, hap i. 


independant of the King, are poffeffed of any military authority. The preamble to 
this ftatute went fo far as to renounce:all right even of defenfive arms againft the 
King ; and much obfervation has been made with regard to a conceffion, efteemed 
fo fingular, Were thofe terms taken in their full Jiteral fenfe, they imply a total re- 
nouneiation of all limitations to Monarchy, and of all privileges in the fubject, in- 
dependant of the will of the Sovereign. For as no rights can fubfift without fome 
remedy, much lefs rights expofedto fo much invafion from tyranny or even from 
ambition; if fubjects muft never refift, it is certain, that every Prince, without any 
effort, policy, or violence, is at once rendered abfolute and uncontroleable: The 
Sovereign: needs only iffue an edict, abolifhing every authority but his own ; and all 
liberty, from that moment, is in-effect annihilated. But this meaning it were ab- 
furd to imputeto the prefent Parliament, who, tho’ zealous Royalifts,. fhowed,. in 
their meafures, that they had not caft off all regard to national privileges.. They 
were probably fenfible, that to fuppofe in the Sovereign any fuch invafion of public 
liberty-is entirely unconftitutional ;. and that therefore exprefly to referve, upon that 
event, any right of refiftance in the fubjeét muft be liable to the fame objection. 
They had feen that the Long Parliament, under pretext.of. defence, had. begun-a 
violent.attack on kingly power; and after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally loft. that liberty, for which they had fo imprudently.contended. They thought, 
tho’ perhaps erroneoully,. that,it was.no longer poffible, after fuch exorbitant pre- 
tenfions, to perfevere in that prudent filence,. hitherto maintained by the laws, and 
that.it was necefiary, by fome pofitive declaration, to bar the return of like incon- 
veniences. When they excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they fuppofed, 
that, the conftitutian remaining firm upon its bafis,. there never really could be an 
attack made by.theSovereign. If fuch an attack was at any time made, the necefSty 
was then extreme: And the cafe of extreme and violent neceffity, no laws, they 
thought, could comprehend ;. becaufe to fuch a neceffity no laws could beforehand 
point.out a proper remedy. 

Txe-other meafures of this Parliament. ftill difcovered a more anxious. care to 
suard againft rebellion in the fubjeéts than encroachments, in the crown: ‘The recent 
evils of civil war and ufurpation had naturally, encreafed the fpirit of fabmiion to 
the Monarch, and had thrown the nation into that dangerous.extreme, During the 
violent and jealous government: of the Parliament-and of the Protectors, all magi- : | 
ftrates, liable to fufpicion, had been expelled the corporations; and nene had 2 apa 
been admitted, who gave not proofs’ of affection to the ruling powers, or refufed to 
fub{cribe the covenant. ‘To leave all authority in fuch hands. feemed: dangerous,; 
and the Parligment,, therefore; empowered the Kk to anpoint commuffioners for 
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regulatingcthe;eorporations, and expelling fuch’ magiitrates as either had intruded 
themfelves by violence, or profeffed: principles, dangerous to the conftitution, civil 
and ecclefiaftical. It was alfo enacted, that all magiftratesifhould difelaim ‘the ob- 
ligation of the covenant, and fhould’declare both their belief, \that 1t'was not dawful, 
upon any pretence whatfoever, to take arms againftthe*King, and their abhorrence 
of the traiterous pofition.of taking arms (by the King’s authority againft his perfon 
or againtt ‘thofe commiffioned by him. | Ba Bit 2 

Weurn the latter:part of this oath, the words, commiffioned by him; which feem 
the: moft dangerous to therconftitution, came to be debated, it was moved inthe 
Houfe, and earneftly prefled by:Sir-John Vaughan, ian» eminent lawyer, that the 
word, lawfully, mightibe added, in order tosremove:alk difficulties. > But the attor- 
ney=general, Sir Heneage Finch,: an{wered, >that :it: was: not neceflary » The wery 
word, commiffion, importedut ‘fince any. power, notilawfully iffued; to lawful per- 
fons, andfor a lawful purpofe, was.in reality no commifion: ‘And'the whole Houfe 
feemed to affent to this interpretation. - The fame word, lawfully,: Southampton 
himéelf, in the Hovfe of: Peers, endeavored:to: add ; ‘but‘a’ like anfwer was ‘made 
by Angelfey. Southampton {til infetted, “that fuch an additton would clear.allob- 


{curities ; and. that many,’ not having heard the particular fénfe of the! Parliament, 


might fancy, that, if any fort of commiffion was oranted, it would:not be lawful-to 
vet it: But that worthy patriot could not prevail. ~ ‘Phe opinion of ‘both partiés, 
it'is to’be prefumed, ‘was the fame :“'‘Tho’ the “fear of affording a “pretext to re- 
bellion made the Royalifts rafhly overlook the danger, to'which liberty might be 
‘expofed by fuch cohceffions. In inoft huinandéliberations, itis difficult, af not 
impoffible, to make a choice which “is ‘not expofed- to fome inconvenience. 
And it is but too ufual for victorious parties, who had ‘faffered under “oppreffion, 
to fignalize their triumph over their advertfartes, ‘by carrying’ matters tothe extre- 
mity moft oppofite to that which had formerly prevailed, IES 


Davey | 8 


Tur care of the church was no Jefs prevalent with this Parliamenti than that of 


A& of unifor- Monarchy : The bill of uniformity fignalized the ‘triumph of Prelacy. over Pretby- 


‘terianifm. “Different parties concurred ‘in promoting this bill, which contained 


‘many fevere claufes. The Independants and ‘other feCtaries, enraged ‘to ‘find all - 


their fchemes fubverted by the Prefbyterians,who lad once been ‘their affociates, 
exerted themfelves to difappoint that party of the favor and indulgence, to which, 
from their recent merits in promoting the reftoration, they thought themfelves 
juftly entitled. | By the Prefbyterians, faid they, ‘the war was raifed: By them 
were the populace firft incited to tumults:' By their zeal, mtereft, and riches were 


the armies fupported: By their force was'the King fubdued: And if, in the fequel, 


they 
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they protefted againft thofe extreme violenees, comrnitted by: the military leadets, 
their oppofition came-too late; after having fupplied thefe ufurpers wich the power 
and the pretences, by which they maintained their fanguinary meafures. They had 
indeed concurred! with the Royalifts in recalling the King: But ought they to be 
efteemed,. on-that account, more-aftectionate to the royal caufe ? Rage and animo- 
fity,, railed by difappointed ambition: were: plainly their-fole motives: and if the 
King fhould now, be fo. imprudent. asi to diftinguith them by any -particular indul- 
-gences, he would foon experience from them the fame hatred’and oppofition, which 
had proved. fo fatal to. his father. 

Tue -Catholics, tho’ they hadJittle iritereGl: inthe nation, were a confiderable party 
at. court. .and from, their ereat: fervices and fufferings, during: ithe civil wars, it 
feemed but, juft, to. bear theny fome! favor and regard. » Thefe Religionifts dreaded 
an entire union among the Proteftants. ‘Were they the fole Nonconformitts inthe 
nation, the fevere execution of penal laws upon their fect feemed an infallible con- 
fequence ; and) they ufed. all their-intereft to pufh matters to extremity againft the 
Prefbyterians, who. had formerly: beem their:moft fevere oppreffors, and whom they 
now: expected for their companions)in:affiction. The carl of Briftol; who, from 
conviction, or intereft,) or levity, or complaifance for the company with! whom: he 


lived,. had changed) his religion during; the King’s exile, was'efteemed the head of ' 


this party. 

Tue-church party had, during fo' many years, enduréd'fach injuries -and’ indig- 
nities,from the {ectaries of every'denomination, ‘that ho moderation, ‘much lefs de- 
ference, was on this.occafion to be expected iA their etclefiaftics: ‘Even the laity 
of that communion feemed now difpofed to retaliate upon their enemies, according 
to. the-ufual meafures.of party juftice:. This feét cr faction (for it was a mixture of 
both}! encouraged ithe rumors 0of: plots ‘atid confpiracies againft: the government ; 
crimes} ,;which, .'withoug:any apparent caufe,- they! imputed to’ their/adverfaries. 
And inftead of enlarging their terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 
Pref{byterians, they gladly laid hold of the prejudicés, which'prevailéd among that 
fe&t, inorder to eject them from all their livings.'— By the bill of uniformity it was 
required, ;that every clergyman {hould be re-ordained 5 if he Had not: before received 


epifecopal ordination ;: fhould: declare his affent'to every thie: containéd in the Book 


of Common Prayer fhould take the oath:ofcanonical obedience ¥ ‘théuld abjure the 
folemn league and covenant ; and fhould tehouncée the’ princrple of takin@ arms,‘ on 
any pretence whatfoever, againft the King. 

Tuts bill re-inftated the church’ in the fame condition; in which it ftood before 
the commencement ‘of the’crvil wars ; and as theold ‘perfecutinig laws-of Etizabeth 
ftil! falbhitte lin their full rigor, and new claufes of a like nature were now enacted, 
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all the King’s promifes of toleration and of indulgence to tender confciences were 
thereby eluded and broken. ’Tis true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had 
expreffed his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority of 
Parliament : But this limitation could never reafonably be extended to a total in- 
fringement and violation of his promife. Itis agreed, that the King did not volun- 
tarly concur with this violent meafure,and that the zeal of Clarendon and of the church 
party among the Commons, feconded by the intrigues of the Catholics, was the real 
cafe, which extorted his confent. be: 

Tue Royalifts, who now predominated, were very ready to fignalize their vic- 
tory, by eftablifhing thofe high principles of Monarchy, which their antagonifts had 
-controverted:; But when any real power or revenue was demanded for the crown, 
they were neither fo forward nor {> liberal in their conceffions as the King would 
gladly have wifhed. Tho’ the Parliament pafied laws for regulating the navy, they 
took no notice of the army; and declined giving their fanétion to this dangerous 
4nnovation. The King’s debts were become intolerable ; and the Commons were — 
at laft conftrained to vote him an extraordinary fupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to af 
Jevied by eighteen months affefiment. But befides that this fupply was much in- 
ferior to the occafion, the King was obliged earneftly to follicit the Commons, be- 
fore he could obtain it ; and, in order to convince the Houfe of its abfolute neceflity, — 
he defired them to examine ftrictly into all his receipts and difburfements, Find- 
ing likewife upon enquiry, that the feveral branches of ‘revenue fell fhort of the 
fums expected, they at laft, after much delay, voted a new impofition of two hil: 
Jings on each hearth ; and this tax they fettled on the King during life. The whole 
‘eftablifhed revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million *; a fum 
confefledly too narrow for the public expences. A very rigid frugality at leaft, 
which the King wanted, would have been requifite to make it fuffice for the dignity 


and fecurity.of the government. After all bufinefs was difpatched, the Parliament 


soth of May. was prorogued, 


King’s .mar- 
tage. 


Berore the Parliament rofe, the court was employed in making preparations 
for the reception of the new Queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the King 
was betrothed, and who had juft landed at Portfmouth. During the time, that 
the Proteétor carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to fupport the 
Portuguefe in their revolt; and he engaged himfelf by treaty to fupply them with 
10,000 men for their defence againft the Spaniards. On the King’s reftoration 
advances were made by Portugal for the renewal of that alliance ; and in order fe 
bind the friendfhip clofer, an offer was made of the Portuguefe Princefs, and a 
portion of 300,000 pounds, together with two fortrefies, Tangiers in Africa and 


Bombay 


* D’ Eftrades 25th of July, 1661. Mr. Ralph’s Hiftory, vel. i. p. 176. 
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Bombay in the Eaft Indies, Spain, who, after the peace of the Pyrenees, bent hap, 7, 
all her force to recover Portugal,, now in appearance ‘abandoned by France, took 1662 
the alarm, and endeavored to fix Charles in an oppofite intereft. The Catholic 
King offered to adopt any other Princefs as a daughter of Spain, either the Prin- 
cefs of Parma, or, what he thought more popular, fome Proteftant Princefs, the 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any of thefe, he promifed 
to confer a dowry equal to that. offered by Portugal, But many reafons inclined 
Charles rather to,accept of the Portuguefe propofals. The great diforders in the 
government and finances of Spain made the execution of her promifes be much 
doubted ;, and: the King’s urgent. wants demanded fome fupply of money. The 
intereft of the Englif commerce likewife feemed to require, that the independancy 
of Portugal fhould be fupported ; left the union of that crown with Spain fhould 
put the whole treafures of America intothe hands of one potentate. The claims 
too of Spain upon Dunkirk and. Jamaica rendered it impoffible, without farther 
conceffions, to obtain the cordial friendfhip of that power: And on the other 
hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two fuch confiderable fortrefles promifed 
a great acceffion to the naval force of England. Above all, the propofal of a 
Proteftant Princefs was no allurement to Charles, whofe inclinations, led him 
{trongly to give the preference to a Catholic alliance. _ According to the moft pro- 
bable accounts *, the refolution of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken 
by the King, unknown to all his minifters., and no remonftrances could prevail 
with him to alter his intentions.. The chancellor, together with Ormond and South- 
ampton, urged many oppofite reafons ; and particularly infifled on a report, 
which was current, of the incapacity of the Princeis to have children: But their 
arguments were rejected. When the matter was laid before the council, all veices 
concurred in approving the refolution; and the Parliament expreffed the fame 
complaifance. And thus was concluded, feemingly ,with univerfal confent, the 
inaufpicious marriage with Catherine, a Princefs of virtue, but who was never: 2ift of May. 
able, either by the graces of her perfon or humor, to make herfelf agreeable to 
the King. ‘The report however of her natural incapacity to. have children feems to 
have been groundlefs ;. fince fhe was twice declared to be pregnant +. 

Tue feftivity of thefe efpoufals was clouded by the trial and execution of crimi- 
nals. Berkftead, Cobbet, and Okey, three Regicides, had efcaped beyond fea ; 

and 

* Carte’s Ormond, vol. ii. p. 254. This account feems better {upported, than that in Ablancourt’s 
Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly pufhed the Portuguefe alliance. The fecret tranfactions of the 
court of England could not be fuppofed to be much known to a French refident at Lifbon : And what- 
ever oppofition the chancellor made, he would certainly endeavor to conceal it from the Queen and 
all her family ; and even in the Parliament and council would fupport the refolution already taken. 

+ Jord Lanfdowne’s defence of general Monk. Temple, vol, i. p. 154, 
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and! aftér waiidering forme time ‘concealed in Germany, came privately to Delft, 
having appointed their families to meet them in’ that place. | They were difcovered 
by Downing, the King’s refident in Holland, who had’ formerly ferved the Pro- 
rector and Comménwealth in‘the/fante ftation, and who once iad even been chap- 
lain to Okéy’s regiment. - He applied to the Statés' for a ‘warrant to arreft them, 
It had been ufual for the ‘States to grant 'thefe ‘warrants 5 tho’ at the fame time, 
they had ever been careful fecretly to advertife the perfons, that’ they might be 
enabled to make their efcape. This precaution’ was cluded: by the vigilance and 
difpatch of Downing. Tie quickly feized the'criminals, hurryed them ‘on board 
a frigate;which Jay. off the coaft, and’ fent them’ to’ England. T hefe three men. 
behaved with moré modération and fubmiffion than any of the other Regicides,. 
who Had fufered’ “Okey in’ particular,’ at the place of execution, prayed’for the 
King, and expreffed ‘his intention, had he lived, of fubmitting peacably to the ef- 
tablifhed government. He had rifen during the wars from being a chandler in 
London to-a*high rank in the army ; and in all his conduét appeared a man of 
Humanity and honor. Jn confideration of his good character and of his dutifut 
behavior, his!body was given his friends to be buryed. i 

Tue attention of the public was much engaged by the trial of two diftinguithed 
criminals; Lambert-and Vane. ‘Thefe men, tho” none of the immediate murthe- 
rers of thé King, had'béen excepted’ from the géneral indemnity, ‘and committed 
to prifon. '’ The Convention-Parliament, however,’ was fo favorable to them, as to 
petition the King, if they fhould be found guilty; to fufpend their execution : 
But this new Parliament, more zealous for Monarchy, applyed for their trial and 
condemnation. Not to revive difputes, which were better butyed in oblivion, the 
indi€tment of Vane coniprehended not any of his actions during the war betwixt the: 
King and Parliament: Tt'exténded only to his behavior after the late King’s’ death, 
as meinber. of thé cotincil’ of State, and fecretary of the navy; where fidelity to: 
the truft repoféd in: him,’ required his oppofition to Monarchy. Ee 

Vane waiited fieither’ couragé nor capacity ‘to ‘avail himfelf of this advantage, 
which was'afforded’him.. He urged, that,. if a compliance with the governments. 
at that time eftablifhed in. England, and an‘acknowlegement’ of its authority were 
to be regarded’ as criminal, the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and none 
would rémain, whofe innocence could entitle them to try or condemn him for his 
pretended treafons : That, according to thefe maxims, wherever an illegal autho- 
rity was eftablifhed by force, a total and univerfal deftruction muft enfue; while 
the ufurpers’profcribéd one part of the nation for difobedience, the lawful Prince 
punifhed the other for compliance : That the legiflature of England, forefeeing this 
violent fituation, had provided for public fecurity. by the famous ftatute of Henry 


the 


, 
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the feventh.;;.where.it;was,enaéted; thatnoi:man) ih .cafe-of any revolution, -~hould 
ever be queftioned. for, his obedience to the King in-being :, That. whether the eftab- 
lifhed government was a Monarchy, or..a,Comimonwealth; the xeafon of the thing 
was ftill the fame.;,-nor. ought the expelled Prince |td) think -himfelf entitled to al- 
legiance,, fo long as he could.afford: no. protection : Thatit belonged not to pri- 
vate, perfons, .pofiefied of no power,: to difcufs ‘the, title of their governors ; and 
every ufurpation,,even))ithe wmoftsflagrant, would‘equally ‘require obedience with 
the,moft legal eftablifhment : ;That the controverfy: between the late King and his 
Parliament. was of| the moft:delicate nature 3) and»men of the greateft probity had 
been divided-in: their. choice ‘That ‘the Parliament, being rendered: undiffoluble 
but-by their,own-confent, was become a co-ordinate power with the King’; and as 
the cafe, was.thus-entirely new and unknown to the conftitution, it ought'not to be 
tryed rigidly:by the letter of «the antient laws::) That for-his’part, all the violences, 
which-had been: put upon the Parliament, and upon’ the perfon of the Sovereign, 
hehad ever condemned ; nor had he once appeared in the houfe for fome time be- 
fore and after the execution of the King: ‘That, finding the whole government 
thrown into diforder, -he was ftill refolved; in‘ every revolution, ‘to adhere to the 
Commons, the root, the foundation of all awful authority :- That in profecution 
of this’principle, he had cheerfully titdergone all the violence of Cromwel’s ty- 
ranny; and would-now, with equal‘alacrity, expofe himfelf to the rigors of per- 
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verted law and juftice :: That ‘tho’ it. was in his power, on the King’s reftora- 


tion,’ to have efcaped from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of the 
mott iluftrious names’ Of antiquity, to’ perifh in defence of liberty, and-to give 
teftimony with his blood’ for that’ honorable caufe, in which he had been inlifted : 
And: that, befides the tyes, with which God and nature had bound him‘to his na- 
tive country, he was voluntarily engaged by the moft facred covenant, whole ob- 

ligation no earthly power fhould’ever be able'to make him relinquith. © = 
Anu:the defence, which Vane could make, was fruitlefs, ' The court, confi- 
dering more the general opinion of his aétive guilt in the beginning and profecu- 
tion of ‘the civil wars, ‘than the ‘articles of treafon charged againft him, took ad- 
vantage of the letter of the law, and brought him in guilty. His courage de- 
ferted hit not upon his condemnation. ‘Tho’ timid by nature, the perfwafion of 
a juft caufe fupported’ him againft the terrors of death ; while hisenthufiafm, ex- 
cited’ by the profpect of glory, embellifhed the conclufion of that life, which, 
thro’ the whole courfe of it, it had fo much disfigured. — Left pity for a courageous 
fufferer fhould make impreffion on the populace, drummers were placed under the 
{caffold, whofe noife, as he began to launch ‘out in reflections on the government, 
drowned his voice, ‘and admonifhed him to temper the ardor of his zeal. He'was 
not 


11th of June. 
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not aftonithed at this unexpeéted incident. In all his behavior, there appeared ¢ 
firm and animated intrepidity ;° and’ he confidered death but as a paflage to that eter- 


nal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for him. 


Tuts man, fo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and for his capacity in: 


 bufinefs, has left fome writings behind him: They treat, all of them, of religious 


Presbyterian. 
dergy . 
ejected. 

24th of. Au-- 
guft.. 


fubjeéts, and are abfolutely unintelligible: No traces of eloquence, or even of 
common fenfe appear in them. A ftrange paradox! did’ we not know, that men. 
of the -greateft' genius, where they relinquifh: by principle the ufe of their reafon,. 


are only enabled, by their vigor of mind, to work themfelves the deeper into, 


error.and: abfurdity. It, was remarked, that, as: Vane, by being the chief in- 
ftrument of Strafford’s death; had firft opened the way. for that deftruction,, which. 
overwhelmed the nation; fo by his own death he clofed the fcene of blood. He 
was the laft that -fuffered.on account of the civil wars, Lambert, tho’ condemned,. 
was reprieved. at. the. bar ;- and the judges declared, that,. if Vane’s behavior had 
been equally dutiful and fubmiffive, he had: experieneed like lenity in the King.. 
Lambert furvived-his condemnation near thirty years,, He was confined to the ifle 
of Guernefev.; where he lived contented, forgetting all his paft {chemes of great- 
nefs,, and entirely: forgot. by the nation. ag 
However odious Vane and:Lambert to the Prefbytertans, that party had no- 
leizure to rejoice at.their condemnation, The fatal St. Bartholomew approached ;. 
the-day, when the clergy were obliged by. the late law, either to relinquifh their 
livings,. or.to fign the articles required of them. A combination had been entered. 
into by the more zealous. of the Prefbyterian ecclefiaftics to refufe the fubfeription ;, 
in hopes, that the bifhops would not dare at-once to expel fo great a numberof the. 
moft popular preachers... The. Catholie. party. at court, who. defired a great rent: 
among the Proteftants, encouraged them in this obftinacy, and gave them hopos,. 
that the King would protect them. in their refufal. The King himfelf, by his irre- 
folute conduét, contributed, either from defign or accident, .to encreafe this opinion. 
Above all, the. terms of, fubfcription had been made very {trict and rigid, on pur- 


_pofe to difguft.all the zealous and fcrupulous among the Prefbyterians, and deprive: 


them of their livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquifhed their 


. eres ; and to the great. aftonifhment-of the court, facrificed their.intereft to their 


religious tenets, Fortifyed by-fociety in theirfufferings, they were refolved to'un- 
dergo any hardfhips, rather than apenly renounce thofe principles, which, on other 
occafions, they, were fo,apt; from intereft, to warp or eludes The church enjoyed. 
the pleafure of retaliation ; and even pufhed,. as ufual, the vengeance farther than. 
the offence.. During. the dominion of the Parliamentary party, a fifth of the liy- 
ings had been left.to the ejected clergy ; but-this indulgence, , tho’ at.firft infifted on 


bp 
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by tle Houfe of Peers, was now refufed.to the Prefbyterians. However difficult 
to conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many that fome relaxation 
in the terms of communion might have kept the Prefbyterians united to the 
church, and have cured thofe ecclefiaftical factions, which had been fo fatal, and 
were ftill fodangerous. Bithoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter and Reynolds, 
ereat leaders among the. Prefbyterians 5 the laft only could be prevailed with to 
accept. Deaneries:and other promotions were refufed by many. 

Tue next meafure of the King has not had the good fortune to. be juftifyed by 
any party ; but is confidered as one of the greateft miftakes, if not biemifhes, of 
his reign: Tis the fale of Dunkirk tothe French. ‘The parfimonious maxims of the 
Parliament,’ and the liberal, not to fay lavith, difpofition of the King were but ill 
fuited to each other; and notwithftanding all the fupplies voted him, his treafury 
was ftill very empty and very much indebted. He had received the fum of 200,000 
crowns from France; but the forces fent over to Portugal, and the fleets, maintained 
in order to defend that kingdom, had already coft the King that fum, and together 
with it, above double the money, which he had received for the Queen’s dowry *. 
The time fixed for payment of his fifter’s portion to the duke of Orleans was now 
approaching. Tangiers, a fortrefs, from which great benefit was expected, was 
become an additional burthen on the crown; and Rutherford, who now com- 
manded in Dunkirk, ‘had encreafed the charge of that garrifon to near a hundred 
thoufand pounds a year. Thefe confiderations had fuch influence, not only on 
the King, but even on Clarendon, that that uncorrupt minifter was the moft 
forward to advife the accepting a fum of money, in'lieu of a place, which, he 
thought, the King, from the narrow ftate of his revenue, ‘was no longer able to 
retain. By the treaty with Portugal, it was ftipulated, that Dunkirk fhould 
never be yielded to the Spaniards: France was therefore the only purchafer that 
remained, D’ Eftrades was invited over by a letter from the chancellor himfelf, 
in order to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thoufand pounds were demand- 
ed: One hundred thoufand were offered. The Englifh by degrees lowered their 
demands: The French raifed their offer: And-the bargain was ftruck at 400,000 
pounds. The artillery and ftores were valued at a fifth of the fum +. Theim- 
portance of this fale was not, at that time, fufficiently known, either abroad or at 
home. The French Monarch himfelf, tho’ fo fond of acquifitions, and fo good 

Vor. II. x a judge 

* D’ Eftrades, 17th of Auguft, 1662. + Id. 21ft of Auguft, 12th of September, 1662. 

t It appears, however, from many of D’ Eftrade’s letters, particularly that of the 21{t of Auguft, 
1661, that the King might have transfered Dunkirk to the Parliament, who would not have refufed 


“to bear the charges of it, but were unwilling to give money to the King for that purpofe. ‘The King 
on 
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a judge of his own interefts; thought, that he had made a very hard bargain * ; 
and this fum, in appearance {o fmall, was the utmoft, which he would: allow his 
ambaffador to offer. . 

A wew incident difcovered fuch a glimpfe of the King’s character and prin- 
ciples of policy as at firft the nation was fomewhat at a lofs how to interpret, but 
fuch as fubfequent events, by degrees, rendered: fufficiently plain and manifeft. — 
He iffued a declaration under pretext of mitigating the rigors, contained in the 
aé& of uniformity. After expreffing his firm refolution to oblerve the general 
indemnity, and to truft entirely to the affections of his fubjects, not to any 
military power, for the fupport of his throne; he. mentioned the promiles of li- 
berty of confcience, contained: in) his declaration -of Breda. And. he ,fubjoined, 
that; ** as in the firft place jhe had been zealous to. fettle the uniformity, of the 
“« church of England,:in difcipline, ceremony and government, and fhall ever 


“es conftantly maintain it : So as for what concerns the penalties upon, thofe who, 


<< living peaceably, do mot conform themfelves thereunto, thro’ {cruple and ten- 
c- dernefs ‘of mifguided confcience, but. modeftly and .without fcandal. perform 
«co their devotions im their own way; he fhould make, it, his {pecial case, fo far, as 
<¢/in him day, «without invading, the freedom of Parliament, to incline their. wif- 


<< dom next approaching feffions to concut with him in making fome fuch a& for 
“« that purpofe, as may enable him to exercife, with a more univerfal fatisfaction, 
‘* that power of difpenfing, , which he conceived to be inherent in him T?.. Here 


a moft important prerogative was exercifed. by the King s but under fuch artificial 
refetves and limitations as might prevent, the full difcuffion of the claim, and obvi- 
ate a breach’ between him and, his Parliament. The foundation of this meafure lay 
much deeper, and was of the utmoft confequence. . 
Tue King, during his exile, had imbibed ftrong prejudices, in favor of the 
Catholic religion ; and,according to the moft probable accounts,, had already been 
reconciled-in form to the, church, of Rome, The. great zeal, exprefied by the 
parliamentary party againft all Papifts, had always, from a {pint of oppofition, 
snclined the’ cowit and all the Royalifts to adopt more favorable fentiments towards 
that feét, whos, thro’ the whole courfe of the civil wars, had ftrenuoufly fupported 
is radsia nm sid a age ew abc cia ae 
on the other, hand was jealous, left the Parliament fhould acquire any fuch feparate dominion or av- 
thority: A proof, that the government was not as" yet fettled into that compoftre ard mutual contfi- 
dence; which is abfolutely requifite for conducting it. ni 2 ¥ 
* Id. 3d of O&ober, 1662. The chief importance indeed of Dunkirk to the Englith is that it was 


able extremely to diftrefs their trade, when in the hands of the French: But it was Lewis the xivth 

who firft made it a good fea-port. England can have, no occafion. to.tranfport armies; to the continent, 

but in fupport of fome ally'whofe towns ferve te the fame*purpofe as. Dunkirk would, if in the hands: 

of the Englith. cou dle Jal tase Ge 
+ Kennet’s Regifter, p. 850. 
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therights of the Sovereign., ‘The tigor too; which the King, during his abode in 
Scotland, had experienced from the Prefbyterians, difpofed him to run into the 
other extreme,, and to.bear a kindnefs\to the: party, «moft oppofite-in its genius to 
the feverity of thofe religionifts.. . The follicitations and-importunities of the Queen 
mother, ‘the contagion’ of the company. which he frequented; the view. of a more 
fplendid and courtly mode of, worfhips|the hopes of indulgence in pleafure.s. all 
thefe caufes operated powerfully.on a young Prince, whofe carelefs and diffolute 
temper made him incapable of adhering :clofely to the principles of. his early. educa- 
tion. Butif the thoughtlefs, difengaged humor of Charles rendered him an ealy 
convert to Popery, the fame difpofition ever prevented the theological ,tenets. of 
that feé& from taking any faft hold of him. During)his vigorous, itate of.. health, 
while his blood was warm. and his fpirits high, a. contempt and difregard of :all 
religion held poffeffion of his mind; and he might more properly be denominated 
a Deift than a Catholic. But in thofe revolutions of temper, when, the love of 
raillery gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, but negligent underftanding 
was clouded with fears and apprehenfions, he had_ {tarts of more. fincere convic- 
tion, and a feét, which always poffeffed his inclinations, was then mafter of his 
judgement and opinion. 

Bur tho’ the King thus floated, during his whole reign, betwixt 1rreligion, 
which he more openly profeffed, and Popery, to which he retained a fecret pro- 
penfity, his brother, the duke of Yorke, had zealoufly adopted all the principles 
of that theological party. His eager temper and narrow underftanding made him 
a thorow convert, without any referve from intereft, or doubts from reafoning 
and enquiry. By his application to bufinefs, he had acquired a great afcendant 
over the King, who, tho’ poffeffed of much more difcernment,, was clad to throw 
the burthen of affairs on the duke, of whom he entertained little jealoufy. . Un- 
der pretext of eafing the Proteftant diffenters, they agreed upon a plan: for intro- 
ducing a ‘general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exercife. of their 
religion ; at leaft, the exercife of it in private houfes. With pleafure the two 
brothers faw fo numerous and popular a body of the clergy refufe conformity ; 
and it was hoped, that, under fhelter, of their name, the fmall and hated fect of 
the’Catholics might meet with favor and protection. 


“Bur while the King pleaded his early promifes of toleration, and infifted on 
many other plaufible topics, the Parliament, who fate a little after the declaration 
was iffued, could by no, means be fatished with this meafure. The declared in- 
tention of eafing the Diffenters, and the fecret purpofe of favoring the Catholics, 
‘were equally difagreeable to them ; and in thefe prepoffeffions they were encouraged 
_sateb X 2 by 
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by the King’s minifters themfelves, particularly the chancellor. The Houfe of 
Commons reprefented to the King, that his declaration of Breda contained no 
promife to the Prefbyterians and other Diffenters, but only an expreffion of his in- 
tentions, upon the fuppofition of the Parliament’s. concurrence; that even if the 
Nonconformifts had been entitled to plead a promife, they had entrutted this claim, 
as well as all their other rights and privileges, to the Houfe of Commons, who 
were their reprefentatives, and who now freed the King from that obligation ; 
that it was not to be fuppofed, that his Majefty and the Houfes were fo bound by 
that declaration as to be incapacitated from making any laws, which might be con- 
trary toit; that even at the King’s reftoration, there were laws of uniformity in 
force, which could not be difpenfed with but by a& of Parliament ; and that the 
indulgence propofed would prove moft pernicious both to Church and State, 
would open the door to fchifm, encourage faétion, difturb the public peace, and 
difcredit the wifdom of the legiflature. ‘The King did not think proper, after this 
remonftrance, to infift any farther at prefent on the project of indulgence. _ 

In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Houfes concurred in a 
remonftrance againft them. The King gave a very gracious anfwer; tho’ he 
fcrupled not to profefs his gratitude towards many of that perfwafion, for their 
faithful fervices in his father’s caufe and in his own. A proclamation, for form’s 
fake, was foon after iffued againft Jefuites and Romifh priefts: But care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
lowed, that all the foreign priefts, belonging to the two Queens, fhould be ex- 
cepted, and that a permiffion for them to remain in England fhould ftill be 
granted. In the proclamation, the word foreign, was purpofely omitted ; and the 
Queens were thereby authorized to give proteclion to as many Englifh priefts as 
they fhould think proper. 3 | 

Tuat the King might reap fome advantage from his compliances, however 
fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew into an €xamination of his revenue, 
which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he faid, much infe- 
rior to the public charges. Notwithftanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, 
he complained, amounted to a confiderable fum; and to fatisfy the Commons, 
that the money, formerly granted him, had not been prodigally expended, he 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his difburfements. It is however 
agreed on all hands, that the King, tho’, during his banifhment, he had ma- 
naged his fmall and precarious inconie with great order and oeconomy, had now 
much abated of thefe virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues fuffice 
for his expences. The Commons, without entering into too nice a difquifition, 


’ | ~ -yoted 
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voted him four fubfidies; and this was the laft time, that taxes were levied in 
that manner, 

Szverau laws were made this feffion with regard to trade. The militia alfo 
came under confideration, and fome rules were eftablifhed for ordering and arming 
it. It was enaéted, that the King fhould have no power of keeping the militia un- 
der arms above fourteen days in the year.. The fituation of this ifland, together with 
its great naval power, has always occafioned other means of fecurity, however requi- 
fite, to be much neglected amongft us: And the Parliament fhowed here a very 
fuperfluous jealoufy of the King’s ftri€tnefs in difciplining the militia, T’he prin- 
ciples of liberty rather require a contrary jealoufy. 

Tue earl of Briftol’s friendfhip with Clarendon, which had fubfifted, with great 
intimacy, during their exile and the diftreffes of the royal party, had been confider- 
ably impaired fince the reftoration, by the chancellor’s refufal of his affent to fome 
grants, which Briftol had applied for to a court lady: And a little after, the latter 
nobleman, fuitable to the impetuofity and indifcretion of his temper, broke out 
againft the minifter in the moft outrageous manner. _ He even entered a charge of 
treafon againft him before the Houfe of Peers; but had concerted his plan fo im- 
prudently, that the judges, when confulted, declared, that, neither for its matter 
nor its form, could it legally be received. The articles indeed refemble more the 
incoherent altercations of a paffionate enemy, than a ferious charge, fit to be 
difcuffed by a court of judicature; and Briftol himfelf was fo afhamed of his con- 
duct and defeat, that during fome time he abfconded. Notwithftanding his fine 
talents, his eloquence, his fpirit, and his courage, he could never regain the cha- 
racter, which he loft by this hafty and precipitant meafure. 

Bur tho’ Clarendon was able to elude this rafh affault, he was fenfibly declining 
in his credit.atcourt; and in proportion asthe King found himfelf eftablifhed on the 
throne, he began to alienate himfelf from a minifter whofe character was fo little 
fuited to his own. The King’s favor for the Catholics was always oppofed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was fecured againft all attempts of the over-zealous Roy- 
alifts, prodigal grants were checked or refufed, and the dignity of his own charac- 
ter was fo much confulted by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable rule, 
as did alfo his friend, Southampton, never to enter into any connexion withthe 
royal miftreffes. The King’s favorite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created dutchefs 
of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diffolute, violent, revengeful. She 
failed not in her turnto undermine Clarendon’s credit with his mafter; and her fuc- 
cefs was at this time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary Nicholas, the 
chancellor’s great friend, was removed from his place; and Sir Harry Bennet, his 


avowed. enemy, was advanced to that office, Bennet was foon after created lord 


Arlington. 
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Tuo’ the King’s conduc had hitherto, fincé his reftoration, been, in the main, 
laudable, men of penetration began to obferve, that thofe virtues, by whichvhe had, 
at firft, fo much dazled ard enchanted the nation, had great fhow; but not equal 
folidity. His good underlanding loft much of its influence by his want of applica- 
tion; his bounty was more the refult of a certain facility of difpofition than of any 
generofity of character ; us focial humor Jed hini frequently to’ neglect’ his ‘dig- 
nity ; his love of pleafure was not attended with proper fentiment and decency ; 
and ‘while he feemed to beir a goodwill to every one that approached him, “he had 
a heart not very capable of fincere friendfhip, and he had fecretly foftered a very bad _ 
opinion and diftruft of mankind. But above all, what fullied his character in the 
eyes of good judges was hs negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate cavaliers, 
whofe zeal and fufferings for the royal caufe had known no bounds. ‘This conduc 
however in the King may, from the circumitances of his fituation and temper, ad- 
mit of fome excufe ; at lexft, of fome alleviation. As he had been reftored more 
by the efforts of his recontiled enemies than of his antient friends, the former pre- 
tended a title to fhare his favor; and being, from practice, more acquainted with 
public bufinefs, they were better qualified to execute any truft committed to them. 
The King’s revenues werefar from ample; and his miftreffes, and the companions 
of his mirth and pleafures, gained by follicitation every requeft from his eafy tem- 
per. The very poverty, to which the more zealous Royalifts had reduced them- 
felves, by rendering then infignificant, made them unfit to fupport the King’s 
meafures, and caufed him to regard them as a ufelefs incumbrance. And as many 
falfe and ridiculous claimsof merit were offered, his natural indolence, averfe from 
a ftri&t difcuffion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference. 
The Parliament took fomenotice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thoufand pounds were 
at one time diftributed among them: Mrs. Lane alfo and the Penderells had hand- 
fome prefents and penfion: from the King. ‘But the oreateft part of the Royalifts ftill 
remained in poverty and diftrefs ; aggravated by the cruel difappointment of their 
fanguine hopes, and by fzeing favor and preferment beftowed upon their moft in- 
veterate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity and oblivion, they univerfally 
faid, that it was an act of indemnity to the King’s enemies, and of oblivion to 
his friends, | arias 
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“Anew fefion.———Rupture with Holland ———A new feffion. Viétory of 

the Englifh:——Rupture with France. Rupture with Denmark. 

New feffion. Sea-fight of four days. Victory of the Englifh. 
». kine of Londom———Advances towards peace. Difgrace at Chatham. 
Peace of Breda. Clarendon’s fall, and banifhment. State 
ony of France: Charaéter: of Lewis XIV. French invafion of the 
| Low Countries. Negotiations. Triple league. Treaty of Aix- 

la-C bapelle. and of Ireland. 


Affairs of Scotland, 


| Pitt ; ON 

B HE next feffion of Parliament, difcovered:a continuance of the fame: prin- 
| ciples, which had,actuated all the foregoing, Monarchy and the church 
were ftill the objeéts-of. tender affection. During no period of the prefent. reign, 
did. this fpirit, pafs: more evidently, the bounds, of reafon and moderation. 

Tue King, in his fpeech to the Parliament, had ventured:opénly to demand: a 
repeal-of the triennial ;bilk;; and he even went fo far as to declare, that; notwith- 
ftanding: the law, he never would allow any Parliament to be affembled by the me~ 
thods prefcribed in that famous ftatute. The Parliament, without taking; offence 
at this: declaration, repealed the law; and in lieu of all the ‘fecurities, formerly 
provided, fatisfied themfelves with a general claufe, “* that: Parliaments fhould not 


‘¢ be interrupted above three years at the moft.’” As the Englifh Parliament had | 


now. raifed itfelf to be a regular check and control upon’ royal'power ; “tis evident, 
that they ought ftill to have prefervedia regular fecurity for their meeting, and.not 
have trufted entirely to the goodwill'of the King, who, if ambitious or enter- 
prifing, had: fo little reafon to be pleaféd with thefe aflemblies,.' Before thetend'of 
‘Charles’s reign,othe nation had: o¢cafion to feel very fenfibly the bad: effects of 

this repeal... | 
3y the uniformity bill, every clergyman, who fhould officiate without being 
properly qualified, was punifhable’ by fines and imprifonment: But this fecurity was 
not thought fufficient for the church. :{ It: wasimow' ‘enacted, that, ‘wherever five 
perfons .above thofe ofthe! fame houfehold;' fhould affemble in a:religious congre- 
gation, every one of them was liable, :for the firft offence, ‘to be imprifoned three 
months 
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months or pay five pounds; for the fecond, to be imprifoned fix months or pay 
ten pounds; and for the third, to be tranfported feven years or pay one hundred 
pounds, The Parliament had only in their eye the malignity of the fectaries : They 
fhould have carried their attention farther, to the caufe of that malignity, the for- 
mer reftraint and hardfhips, which they had undergone. 

Tur Commons likewife pafied a vote, that the wrongs, difhonors, and indigni- 
ties, offered to the Englith by the fubjects of the United Provinces, were the greateft 
obftructions to all foreign. trade: And they promifed to affift the King with their lives 
and fortunes in afferting the rights of his crown againft all oppofition whatfoever, 
This was the firft open ftep towards a Dutch war. We muft explain the caufes and — 
motives of this meafure. | | , 

Tiat clofe union and confederacy, which, during»a courfe of near feventy years, 
has fubfifted, without interruption or jealoufy, betwixt England and Holland, is 
not fo much founded on the natural unalterable interefts of thefe States, as on their 
terror of the growing power of France, who, without their combination, it is ap- 
prehended, would foon extend her dominion over Europe. In the farft years of 
Charles’s reign, when the ambitious genius of the French Monarch had not, as yet, 
difplayed itfelf,; and when the mighty force of his people was, ina great meafure, 
unknown even to themfelves ; the rivalfhip of commerce, not checked by any other 


jealoufy or apprehenfion, had naturally in England begot a violent enmity againft 


the neighboring Republic. | 

TRape was beginning, among the Englifh, to be a matter of very general con- 
cern; but notwithftanding all their efforts and advantages, it feemed hitherto to 
ftand upon a footing, which was fomewhat precarious. ‘The Dutch, who, by in- 
duftry and frugality, were enabled to underfell them in every market, retained 
pofieftion of the moft lucrative branches of commerce ;. and the Englith merchants 
had the mortification to find, that all attempts to. extend their trade were ftill turned, 
by the vigilance of their rivals, to their Jofs and difhonor, ‘Their indignation en- 
creafed, when they confidered the fuperior naval power of England, the bravery 
of her officers and feamen, her favorable fituation by which fhe was enabled to in- 
tercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the profpeét of thefe advantages, they 
were ftrongly prompted, from motives lefs juft than political, to make war upon 
the States; and at once to ravith from them by force, what they could not ob- 
tain, or could obtain but flowly, by fuperior fkill and induftry. 

Tue carelefs, unambitious temper of Charles rendered him little capable of 
forming fo vaft a project as that of engroffing the commerce and naval power of 
Europe; yet could he not remain altogether infenfible to’ fuch obvious :and fuch 
tempting profpects, His genius, happily turned towards mechanics, inclined him 

to 
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to ftudy naval affairs, which, next to pleafure, of all things he both loved the moft, 
and underftood the beft. Tho’the Dutch, during his exile, had exprefied towards 
him the greateft civility and friendfhip, of all foreign powers ; the Louveiftein or 
ariftocratic. faction, which, at this time, ruled the Commonwealth, had fallen into 
clofe union with France ; and could that party be fubdued, he might hope, tha, 
his nephew, the young Prince of Orange, would be re-inftated in the authority, 
pofiefied by his anceftors, and would bring the States to a dependance under E‘ng~ 
land. His narrow revenues made it ftill requifite for him to ftudy the humor of his 
people, which now ran violently towards war 5 and it may be fufpected, that the 
hopes of diverting fome of the fupplies to his private ufe were not overlooked by 
this neceffitous Monarch, 

Tur duke of Yorke, more active and enterprizing, pufhed more eagerly the 
war with Holland. He defired an opportunity of diftinguifhing himfelf: He loved 
to cultivate commerce: He was at the head of anew African company, whofe trade 
was extremely checked by the fettlements of the Dutch: And perhaps, the bigotted 
prejudices, ‘by which that Prince was always fo much governed, began, even {fo 
early, to inftill into him an antipathy againft a proteftant Commonwealth, the bul- 
watk of the reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, obferving that the nation 
was not fortified by any foreign alliance, were averfe from the war; but their credit 


was on the decline. 

By thefe concurring motives, the Court and Parliament were both of them in- 
clined'to a Dutch war. The Parliament was prorogued without voting any fupplies: 
But as they had been induced, without any open application from the Crown, to 
pafs that vote above-mentioned againft the Dutch encroachments, it was reafon+ 
ably confidered as fan¢tion fufficient for the vigorous meafures, which were re- 
jolved on. 

Downine, the Englith minifter at the Hague, a man of aninfolent, impetuous 
temper, prefented a memorial to the States, containing a lift of thofe depredations, 
which the Englith complained of. It is remarkable, that all the pretended depre- 


, dations preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of league and alliances had -been re-" 


newedowith the Dutch; and thefe complaints were then thought, either fo unjuft 
or fo frivolous, that they had not been. mentioned in that treaty... Two fhips alone, 
the Bonaventure and the Good-hope, had been claimed by the Enelifh; and it was 
acreed, that they fhould profecute their claim by the ordinary courfe of juftice. 
The States had configned a fum of money, in cafe the caufe fhould be decided 
againft them; but the matter was ftill in dependance. Cary, who was entrufted 
by the proprietors with the management of the lawfuit for the Bonaventure, had 
refolved to accept of thirty thoufand pounds, which were offered him; but was 
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hindered by Downing, who told him, that the claim was 4 matter of ftate betwixt 
the two'nations, not a concern of private perfons*. Thefe circumftances give us 
no favorable idea of the juftice of the English pretentions, 

Cuar.es confined not himfelf to memorials and remonftrances. Sir Robert 
Holmes was fecretly difpatched with a fquadron of twenty-two fhips to the coaft of 
Africa. He not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corfe, to which the Englifh 
had fome pretenfions: He likewife feized the Dutch fettlements of Cape Verde 
and the Ifle of Goeree, together with feveral fhips trading on that coaft. And 
having failed to America, he poffefied himfelf of Nova Belgia, fince called New 
Yorke; a territory, which James the firft had given by patent to the earl of 
Stirling, but which had never been planted but by the Hollanders. When the 
States complained of thefe hottile meafures, the King, unwilling to avow what he 
could not well juftify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes’s enterprize. 
He likewife confined Holmes to the Tower ; but fome time after reftored him to 
his liberty. 

Tue Dutch, finding that their applications for redrefs were likely to be eluded, 
and that a ground of quarrel was induftrioufly fought for by the Englith, began 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with fome precipitation, an act of 
vigor, which haftened on the rupture, Sir John Lawfon and de Ruyter had been 
{ent with combined fquadrons into the Mediterranean, in order to chaftife the pyra- 
tical States on the coaft of Barbary ; and the time of their feparation and return 
was now approaching. The States fecretly difpatched arders to de Ruyter, that 
he fhould take in provifions at Cadiz ; and failing towards the coaft of Guinea, 
fhould retaliate on the Englifh, and put the Dutch in pofleffion of thofe fettlements. 
whence Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a confiderable force on 
board, met with no oppofition in Guinea. All the new acquifitions of the Englifh, 
except Cape Corfe, were recovered from them. They were even difpoffefled of 
fome.old fettlements. Such of their fhips as fell into his hands were feized by de. 
Ruyter. That admiral failed next to America. He attacked Barbadoes, but was. 
repulfed. Heafterwards committed hoftilities on Long Ifland. 


Meanwuitez, the Englifh preparations for war were advancing with vigor and 
induftry. ‘lhe King had received no fupplies from Parliament ; but by his own: 
funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: The City of London lent him 
100,000 pounds: The fpirit of the nation feconded his armaments: He himfelf 
went from port to port, infpecting with great diligence, and encouraging the 
work: And in a little time the Englifh navy was put into a very formidable condi- 
tion. Eight hundred thouland pounds are faid to be expended on this armament. 

| When 
* Temple, vol. ii, p. 42: 
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When Lawfon arrived, and communicated his fufpicion of de Ruyter’s enterprize, 
orders were ifued for feizing all Dutch fhips; and 135 fell into the hands of the 
Englifh, Thefe were not confifeated nor declared prizes, till afterwards, that war 
was proclaimed. 

Tur Parliament, when met, granted a fupply, the largeft by far, that had ever been 
given to a King of England, but no more than fufficient for the prefent undertaking. 
Near two millions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly payments in 
three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with the great profpect of 
fuccefs, had animated the whole nation againft the Dutch. 

A GREAT alteration was made this feffion on the method of taxing the clergy. 
Tn alinoft all the other Monarchies of Europe, the afiemblies, whofe confent was 
formerly requifite to the enacting of laws, were compofed of three eftates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed fo many members of the 
political body, of which the King was confidered as the head. In England too, 
the Parliament was always conceived to confift of three eftates; but their feparation 
was never fo diftiné as in other Kingdoms. A convocation, however, had always 
fate at the fame time with the Parliament: Tho’ they pofieffed not a negative voice 
in the paffing of laws, and affumed no farther power than that of impofing taxes 
on the clergy. By reafon of ecclefiaftical preferments, which he could beftow, the 
King’s influence over the church was more confiderable than over the laity ; fo that 
the fubfidies, granted by the convocation,. were ufually greater than thofe voted by 
the Parliament. The church, therefore, was not difpleafed to depart tacitely from 
the right of taxing itfelf, and allow the Commons to lay impofitions on ecclefi- 
a{tical revenues as on the reft of the Kingdom. In recompence, two fubfidies, 
which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, and the parochial 
clergy were allowed to vote at ele@tions. _ Thus the church of England made a bar- 
ter of power for profit. Their convocations, having become ufelefs to the Crown, 
have been very much difufed of late years. 

Wire the utmoft regret, the Dutch faw a war approaching, whence they might 
dread the mott fatal confequences, but which afforded no profpect of advantage. 
Every art of negotiation they tried, before they would come to extremity. Their 
meafures were at that time directed by John de Wit, a minifter equally eminent 
for greatnefs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho’ moderate in his pri- 
yate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils that magnanimity, 
which fuits the minifter of a great ftate. It was ever his maxim, that no indepen- 
dant government fhould yield to another any evident point of reafon or equity ; and 
that all fuch conceffions, fo far from preventing war, ferved to no other purpofe 
than to provoke frefh claims and infolencies. By his management, a fpirit of union 
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was preferved in allthe provinces; great fums were levied; anda navy was equip. 
ped, compofed of larger fhips than the Dutch had ever built before, and able to 


cope with the fleet of England. 


As foon as certain intelligence arrived of de Ruyter’s enterprizes, Charles de- 
clared war again{t the States. His fleet, confifting of 114 fail, befides fire-fhips 
and ketches, was commanded by the duke of Yorke, and under him by prince 
Rupert and the gallant earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. 
Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force, declined not 
the combat. Inthe heat of aétion, when engaged in clofe fight with the duke of 
Yorke, Obdam’s fhip blew up. This accident much difcouraged the Dutch, who 
fled towards their own coaft. Tromp alone, fon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the Protectorfhip, bravely fuftained with his fquadron the efforts of the 
Enelifh, and protected the rear of his countrymen. The vanquifhed had nineteen 
fhips funk and taken. The victors loft only one, Sir John Lawfon died foon after 


of his wounds. 


Ir is affirmed, and with ereat appearance of reafon, that this victory might have 


been rendered much more compleat, had not orders been iffued to flacken fail by 
Brounker, one of the Duke’s bedchamber, who pretended authority from his mafter. 
The Duke difclaimed the orders; but Brounker never was fufficiently punifhed for 
his temerity *. It is allowed, however, that the Duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. He was long in the thickeft of the fire. The earl of Fal- 
mouth, lord Mufkerry, and Mr. Boyle were killed by one fhot at his fide, and 
covered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
a purfuit, where even perfons of inferior ftation, and of the moft cowardly difpo- 
fition, @cquire courage, a commander fhould feel his fpirits to fink within him, 
and fhould turn fram the back of an enemy, whofe face he had not been afraid to 
encounter. 

Tuis difafter threw the Dutch into confternation, and determined de Wit, who 
was the foul of all their councils, to exert his military capacity, in order to f upport 
the declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which he 
took under his command; and he foon remedied all thofe diforders, which had been 
occafioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man was of the moft ex- 
tenfive nature. He quickly became as much mafter of naval. affairs, as if he had 
from his infancy been educated in them; and he even improved fome parts of pilotage 
and failing, beyond what men expert in thofe arts had ever been able toattain. | 


THE 


* Burnet fufficiently accounts for Brounker’s impunity, by informing us, that he was a favorite of 
the dutchefs of Cleveland, the King’s favorite miftrefs, 
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Tne misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to act for their affiftance 
and fupport. The King of France was engaged in a defenfive alliance with the 
States; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averfe, at 
that time, from the entering into war with fo formidable a power as England. He 
tried long to mediate a peace betwixt the two parties, and for that purpofe fent 
an embafiy to London, which returned without effecting any thing, Lord Hol- 
lis, the Englifth ambaffador at Paris, endeavored to draw over J.ewis to the fide of 
England ; and in his mafter’s name, made him the moft tempting offers. Charles 
was content to abandon all the Spanifh Low Countries to the French, without 
pretending to a foot of ground for himfelf; provided Lewis would allow him to 
purfue his advantages againft the Dutch *. But the French Monarch, tho’ the 
conqueft of that valuable territory was the chief obje& of his ambition, rejected 
the offer as contrary to his intereft: He thought, that, if the Englifh had once 
ef{tablifhed an uncontroleable dominion over the fea and over commerce, they 
would foon be able to render his acquifitions a very dear purchafe to him. When 
de Lionne, the French fecretary, affured Van Buninghen, ambaffador of the 
States, that this offer had been prefled on his mafter during fix months. ‘* I can 
“* readily believe it,” replied the Dutchman, ‘* Iam fenfible that it is the intereft 
** of England +. 

Sucu were the eftablifhed maxims at that time with regard to the interefts of 
Princes. It muft however be allowed, that the politics of Charles in making this 
offer were not a little hazardous. The extreme weaknefs of Spain would have ren- 

ered the French conquetts eafy and infallible: But the vigor of the Dutch, it might 
be forefeen, would make the fuccefs of the Englifh much more precarious. And 
even were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the acquifition of the 
Dutch commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain confequence; nor 
is trade a conftant attendant of power, but depends on many other, and fome of 
them very delicate, circumftances. 

Tuo’ the King of France was refolved to fupport the Hollanders in that unequal 
conteft, in which they were engaged ; he yet protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The King of Denmark meanwhile was refolved not to remain an idle fpectator of 
the conteft between the maritime powers. The part, which he acted was the moit 
extraordinary. He made a fecret agreement with Charles to feize all the Dutch 
fhips in his harbors, and to fhare the fpoils with the Englifh, provided they would 
affift him in executing this meafure. In order to encreafe his prey, he perfidi- 


oufly invited all the Dutch fhips to take fhelter in his. ports; and accordingly, 
the 


* [—)’ Eftrades, 19th of December, 1664. + Id. 14th of Auguft, 1665. 
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the Eatt India fleet, very richly laden, had put into Bergen. pees: pe now 
¢ ~ = are > \ 4 
commanded the Englifh navy (the Duke having gone afhore) difpatched Sir Tho 


mas Tiddiman with a fquadron to attack them; but whether from the King of Den- | 


mark’s delay in fending orders to the governor, OF; what is more probable, iran 
his avidity in endeavoring to engrofs the whole booty, the Englith admiral, tho’ 
he behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpofe. tebe Danifh governor fired 
upon him; and the Dutch, having had leizure to fortify themfelves, sea13: very 
gallant refiftance. . tine 
Tue King of Denmark, feemingly afhamed of his conduct, concluded with Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, the Englith envoy, an offenfive alliance again{t the States; and at 
the very fame time, his refident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded an offen. 
five alliance acainft-England. To this laft alliance he adhered, probably from 
jealoufy of the srowing power of this ifland; and he feized and confifcated all the 
Englith fhips in his harbors. This was a very fenfible check to the advantages, 
which Charles had cbtained over the Dutch. Not only a great blow was given 
to the Englifh commerce: The King of Denmark’s naval force was confiderable, 
and threatened every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. That Prince 
{tipulated to affift his allics with a fleet of thirty fail; and he received in return a 
yearly fubfidy of 1,500,0C0 Crowns ; of which 300,coo were payed by Francé. ” 
Tue King endeavored to counterballance thefe confederacies by acquiring new 
friends and allies. He had difpatched Sir Richard Fanfhaw into Spain, who met 
witha very cold reception. That Monarchy was funk into a great degree of weak- 
nefs, and was menaced with an invafion from France; yet could not any motive 
prevail with Philip to enter intoa cordial friendfhip with England. Charles’s alli- 
ance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the fale of Dunkirk 
to the French; all thefe offences funk fo deep into the mind of the Spanifh Mo- 
‘narch, that no motive of intereft was fuficient to outweigh them. | 


Tue bifhop of Munfter was the only ally, that Charles could acquire. That 
prelate, a man of reftlefs enterprize and ambition, had entertained a violent ani- 
mofity againft the States; and he was eafily engaged, by the promife of fubfidies 
from England, to make an incurfion on that Republic. With a tumultuary army 
of near 20,0c0 men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak refiftance, The 
land forces of the States were as feeble and ill-governed, as their fleets were gallant 
and formidable. But after committing great ravages in feveral of the provinces, 
the warlike prelate found, that a {top was put to his progrefs. He had not military 
fkill fuficient to improve the advantages, which fortune had offered him. ‘The 
King of France fent a body of 6000 men to oppofe him: Subfidies were not re- 
gularly remitted from England; and many of his troops deferted for want of pay: 


2 : The 
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The Elector of Brandenburgh threatened him with an invafion in his own State: 
And on the whole, he was glad to conclude a peace under the mediation of France. 
On the firft furmize of his intentions, Sir William Temple was fent from London 
with money to Sx him in his former alliance; but found, that he had arrived too 
Jate. 

Tue Dutch, encouraged by all thefe favorable circumftances, continued refo- 
lute to exert themfelves to the utmoft in their own defence. De Ruyter, their 
great admridl, was arrived from his expedition to Guitiea: Their India fleet was 
come home in fafety: Their harbors were crowded with merchant fhips: Faction 
at home was appeafed: The young Prince of Orange had put himfelf under the 
tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, their penfionary, who executed 
his truft with great honor and fidelity: And the animofity, which they entertained 
againft the attack of the Englifh, fo unprovoked, as they thought it, made them 
hope for better fuccefs in their next enterprize. “Such vigor was exerted in the 
common caufe, that, in order the better to man the fleet, all merchant fhips were 
prohibited to fail, and even the fifheries were totally fufpended*. 

Tue Englith likewife continued in the fame difpofition; tho’ another more 
erievous calamity had joined itfelf to that of war. The plague had broke out in 
London ; and that with fuch violence as to cut off, in lefs than a year, near 
100,000 inhabitants. The King was obliged to faummon the Parliament at 
Oxford. — 

The good agreement ftill continued betwixt the King and the Parliament. 
They, on their part, unanimoufly voted him the fupply demanded, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly affeffiments. 
And he, to gratify them, paffed the famous five-mile-aét, which has given 0¢ca- 
fion to fuch grievous and fuch juft complaints: The church, under pretext of 
guarding Monarchy againft its inveterate enemies, perfevered in the project of 
wracking its own enmity againft the Nonconformifts. It was enacted, that no 
diffenting teacher, who took not the non-refiftaice oath above-mentioned, fhould, 
except upon the road, come within five miles of any corporation, or of any place, 
where he had preached after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty 
pounds, and fix months imprifonment. By ejecting the Nonconformift minitters 
from their churches, and prohibiting all feparate congregations, they had been 
rendered incapable of gaining any livelihood by their fpiritual profeffion. And 
now, under color of removing them irom places, where their influence might be 
dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of fubfitt- 

ence. 


* Tromp’s life, D’ Eftrades, 5th of February, 1665. 
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ence, Had not the fpirit of the nation undergone a change, thefe violences were 


preludes to the moft furious perfecution. 
However prevalent the hierarchy, this law paffed not without oppofition, 


Befides feveral peers, attached to the old Parliamentary partys Southampton him- 
felf, tho’ Clarendon’s great friend, expreffed his difapprobation of thefe meafures, 
but the church party, not difcouraged with this oppofition, introduced into the 
Houfe of Commons a bill for impofing the oath of non-refiftance on the whole 


nation. It was rejected only by three voices. The Parliament, after a very fhort 


feffion, was prorogued, 


Arvrer France had declared war, England was evidently over-matched in force, 
Yet the poffefled this advantage by her Gtuation, that fhe divided the fleets of 
her enemies, and might be able, by fpeedy and well-concerted operations, to pre- 
vent their conjunction. But fuch was the unhappy condué of her commanders, 
or fuch the want of intelligence in her minifters, that this circumftance turned 
rather to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to the duke of Beaufort, his 
admiral, to fail from Toulon; and the French fquadron, under his command, 
confifting of above forty fail*, was now commonly fuppofed to be entering the 
channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of feventy fix, was at fea, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert commanded the Englifh fleet, which exceeded not fe- 
venty four fail. Albemarle, who, from his fucceffes under the Proteétorfhip, 
had too much learned to defpife the enemy, propofed to detach Prince Rupert 
with twenty fhips, in order to oppofe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayfcue, 
well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, protefted againft the 


temerity of this refolution: But Albemarle’s authority prevailed. Theremain- — 


der of the Englith fet fail to give battle to the Dutch; who, feeing the enemy 


advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and prepared for the combat. The: 


battle, which enfued, is one of the moft memorable, which we read of in ftory 5 
whether we confider its duration, or the defperate courage, with which it was 
fought. Albemarle made here fome atonement by his valor for the rafhnefs of 
the attempt. No youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes, could exert 
himfelf more than did this man, who was now in the decline of life, and-who 
had reached the fummit of honors. We fhall not enter minutely into particulars. 
It will be fufficient to mention the chief events of each day’s engagement. 


In the firft day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, leading the van, fell into” 


the thickeft of the enemy, was over-powered, and his fhip taken. He himfelf 
| was 


* D’ Eftrades, 21ft of May 1666, 
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was found dead in his cabbin, all covered with blood. The inglifh had. the 
weather: gage of the enemy ; but as the wind blew fo high, that they could not 
ufe their lower tire, they received fmall advantage from this circumftance. The 
Dutch fhot, however, fell chiefly on their fails and rigging ; and few fhips were 
funk or much. damaged. Chain fhot was at that. time anew invention; and 
commonly attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman. exerted himfelf extremely 
this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in engaging him. Darknefs 
parted the combatants. 

In the fecond day, the wind was fomewhat fallen, and the combat became 
more {teddy and more terrible. The Englifh now found, that the moft heroic 
valor cannot compenfate the fuperiority of numbers, againft an enemy who is 
well conducted, and who is not defectivein courage. . De Ruyter and Van Tromp, 
rivals in glory and enemies from faction, exerted themfelves in emulation of each 
other ; and de Ruyter had the advantage of difengaging and faving his antagonift 
who had been furrounded by the Englifh, and was in the moft imminent danger. 
Sixteen frefh fhips joined the Dutch fleet during the action: And the Englith 
were fo fhattered, that their fighting fhips were reduced to twenty eight, and they 
found themfelves obliged to retreat towards their own coaft. The Dutch followed 
them, and were juft on the point of renewing the combat;, when a calm, which 
came a little before night, prevented the engagement. 

NeExT morning, the Englifh were neceffitated to continue their retreat ; and a 
proper difpofition was made for that purpofe. ‘The fhattered fhips were ordered 
to firetch a-headl; and fixteen of the moft entire followed them in good order, 
and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle himfelf clofed the rear, and prefented an 
undaunted countenance to his victorious foes. The earl of Offory, fon to Or- 
mond, a gallant youth, who fought honor and danger in every action thro’out 
Europe, was then on board the admiral. Tohim, Albemarle confeffed his inten- 


tion rather to blow up his fhip and perifh glorioufly than yield to the enemy.  Of- . 


fory applauded this defperate refolution. 

Axout two o'clock, the Dutch had come up with their enemy, and were ready 
to renew the fight; when a new fleet was defcried from the fouth, crowding all 
their fails to reach the fcene of action. The Dutch flattered themfelves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquifhed: The Englith 
hoped, that Prince Rupert had come, to turn the fcale of aétion. Albemarle, 
who had received intelligence of the Prince’s approach, bent his courfe towards 
him. Unhappily, Sir George Ayfcue, in a fhip of a hundred guns, the largeft 
in the fleet, ftruck on the Galloper fands, and could receive no affiftance from 
his friends, who were haftening to join the reinforcement, He could not even 
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reap the confolation of perifhing glorioufly, and revenging his death on his ene- 
mies. ‘They were preparing firefhips to attack him, and he was obliged to ftrike.. 
The Englifh failors, feeing the neceflity, with the utmoft indignation furrendered 


themfelves prifoners. 


acth of July. 
Victory of the 
Englith. 


ALBEMARLE and Prince Rupert were now determined to face the enemy; and 
next morning, the battle began afrefh, with more equal force than ever, and 
with caval valor. After long cannonading, the flects came to a more clofe com- 
bat ; which was continued with great violence, till parted by a mift. The Eng: 
1iMh retired firft into their harbors. 

Tuo’ the Englifh, by their obftinate courage, reaped the chief honor in this 
engagement, it is fomewhat uncertain, who obtained the victory. The Hollan-. 
ders took a few fhips ; and having fome appearances of advantage, exprefied their 
fatisfaction by all the figns of triumph and rejoicing. But as the Englifh fleet 
vas repaired in a little time, and put to fea more formidable than ever, together 


with many of thofe fhips, which the Dutch had boafted to have burned or def 
troyed ; all Europe faw that thofe two brave nations were engaged in a contelt,, 
which was never likely, on either fide, to prove decifive. rs t 
Ir was the conjunction of the French alone, which could give the fuperiority 
tothe Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired 
the fleet, pofted himfelf at the mouth of the Thames. The Englifh under Prince 
Rupert and Albemarle were not long in coming to the attack. The numbers of 
each fleet amounted to about eighty fail ; and the valor and experience of the com- 
manders, ‘as well as of the feamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obftinate.. 
Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the white fquadron of the Englifh, attacked 
the Dutch van, whom he entirely routed ; and he killed the three admirals who 
commanded it. Wan Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and during the heat of 
action, he was feparated from de Ruyter and the main body, whether by ac- 
cident or defign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, with great condact 
and valor, maintained the combat againft the main body of the Englifh , and tho’ 
overpowered by numbers, kept his ftation, till night ended the engagement. 
Wext day, finding the Dutch fleet fcattered and difcouraged, his high fpirit was 
obliged to fubmit to a retreat, which yet he conduéted with fuch fkill as to ren- 
der it equally honorable to him as the greateft victory. Full of indignation how- 
ever for yielding the fuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, ‘¢ My God! 
‘¢ what a wretch am 1? among fo many thoufand bullets, is there not one to put 
‘an end to my miferable life??? One de Witte, his fon in law, who ftood near, © 
exhorted him, fince he fought death, to turn upon the Englifh, and render his 
life a dear purchafe to the victors, But de Ruyter efteemed it more worthy a 


brave 


Ce One i oS? a1 it 


brave man to perfevere to the uttermoft, and, as long as poffible, render fervice to 
his country. All that night and next day, the Englifh prefied upon the rear of 
the Dutch ; and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter 
faved themfelves in their harbors. 

Tue lofs of the Hollanders in this a€tion was not very confiderable ; but as the 
two admirals had broke out into violent animofities, and engaged all the officers on 
one fide or other, the confternation, which took place, was very great among the 
provinces. Tromp’s commiffion was at laft taken from him  buttho’ feveral cap- 
tains had mifbehaved, they were fo protected by their friends in the magiftracy of 
the towns, that moft of them efcaped punifhment, many were {till continued in 
their commands. Such relaxation of difcipline is but too frequent an effect of a 
republican government. 

Tue Englith now rode inconteftible mafters of the fea, and infulted the Dutch 
in their harbors. A detachment under Holmes was fent into the road of Vite, 
and burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of war, together with Bran- 
daris, a large and rich village on the coaft. The merchants, who loft by this en- 
terprize, uniting themfelves to the Orange faction, exclaimed againft an adminif- 
tration, which, they pretended, had brought fuch difgrace and ruin on their 
country. None but the firm and intrepid mind of de Wit could have fupported 
itfelf under fuch a complication of calamities. 

Tue King of France, apprehenfive that the Dutch would fink under their mif- 
fortunes ; at leaft, that de Wit, his friend, might be difpoffeffed of the adminif- 
tration, haftened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet likeways 
was again equipped ; and under the command of de Ruyter cruifed near the 
Straits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Englifh navy, now ftronger than ever, 
came full fail upon them. The Dutch admiral thought proper to decline the 
combat, and retired into St. John’s Road near Bulloigne. Here he fheltered him- 
felf, both from the Englifh, and from a furious ftorm, which arofe. Prince Ru- 
pert too was obliged to retire into St. Helens; where he ftayed fome time, in or- 
der to repair the damages, which he had fuftained. Mean while the duke of 
Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and paffed the Englith fleet unperceived ; but 
he found not the Dutch, as he expeéted. De Ruyter had been feized witha fever - 

fany of the chief officers had fallen into ficknefs: A contagious diftemper was 
{pred thro’ the whole fleet : And the States thought it neceffary to recall them into 
their harbors, before the enemy fhould be refitted. The French King, anxious 
for his navy, which, with fo much care and induftry, he had lately built, dif- 
patched orders to Beaufort, to make the beft of his way to Breft. That admiral 
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Chap. I. had again the good fortune to pafs the Englifh. One fhid alone, the Ruby, fell . 
1606. into the hands of the enemy. 


3d of Sep-  Wuite the war continued without any decifive fuccefs cn either fide, a dreadful, 
; vive of Lon. Calamity happened in London, which threw the people into great confternation, 
don. A fire, breaking out in a baker’s hou‘e near the bridge, fpred itfelf on all fides 


with fuch rapidity, that no efforts could extinguifh it, till it laid in afhes a confi- 

derable part of the city. The inhabitants were reduced to be fpectators of their 

own ruin; and were purfued from ftreet to {treet by :he flames, which unex- 

peétedly gathered round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; 
and it was only by the blowing up of houfes, that it was at laft extinguifhed, 

The King and Duke ufed their utmoft endeavors to ftop the progrefs of the flames ; 

but all their induftry was fruitlefs. About four hundred ftreets, and thirteen 

thoufand houfes were reduced to afhes. 

Tue caufes of this calamity wereevident. The narrow ftreets of London, the 
houfes built entirely of timber, the dry feafon, and a viclent eaft wind. which 
blew ; thefe were fo many concurring circumftances, which rendered. it eafy to; 
affien the caufe of the deftruétion, that enfued. . But the people. were not fatif-. 
Ged with this obvious account. Prompted by blind rage, fome afcribed the guilt, 
to the Republicans, others to the Catholics ; tho’ it is rot eafy to conceive how 
the burning of London could ferve the purpofes of either party. As the Papifts 
were the chief objects of public deteftation, the rumor, which threw the guilt on 
them, was more favorably received by the people. No proof however, or even 
prefumption, after the ftricteft enquiry by a committee of Parliament, ever ap-. 
peared to authorize fuch a calumny ; yet in order to give countenance to the po- 
pular prejudice, the infcription, engraved by authority on the monument, af- 
cribed this calamity to that hated fect. ‘This claufe was erazed by order of King 
James;, when he came to the throne ;. but after the revoluion it was replaced. So 
credulous, as well.as obftinate, are the people, in believing every thing, which 
fofters their prevailing paffion. a 

Tur fire of London, tho’ at that time a great calami:y, has proved in the if- 
fue berieficial both to the city and: the kingdom, The city was rebuilt in a very 
little time; and. care was taken to make the ftreets wider and more regular than 
before. A difcretionary power was affumed by the King to regulate the diftribu- 
tion of the buildings, and to forbid the ufe of lath and umber, the materials, of 
which the houfes were formerly compofed. The necefity was fo urgent, and 
the occafion fo extraordinary, that no exceptions were made to an exercife of — 
‘authority, which otherwife might have been eftcemed, illegal. Had the King 

been 
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been enabled to carry his power ftill farther, and made the houfes be rebuilt with 
perfect regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much contributed to the 
convenience, as well as embellifhment of the city. Great advantages, however, 
have refulted from tie alterations; tho’ not carried to the full length. London 
became much more healthy after the fire. The plague, which ufed to break out 
with great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always Jurking in 
fome corner of the dty, has not once difcovered itlelf fince that calamity. 

Tuer Parliament met foon after, and gave the fanction of law to thofe reguia- 
tions made by royal cuthority; as well as appointed commiffioners for. deciding all 
thofe queftions of property, which might arife from the fire. They likewife 
voted a fupply of 1,!00,000 pounds to be levied, partly by a poll-bill, partly by 
affefiments. Tho’ their enquiry brought out no proofs, which could fix on the 
Papifts the burning of London, the general averfion againft that fect ftill’ pre- 
vailed ; and complaints were made,. probably without much foundation, of its 
dangerous progrels. Charles, at the defire of the Commons, iffued a proclama- 
tion for the banifhment of all priefts and jefuites ; but the bad execution of this, 
as well as of former edicts, deftroyed all confidence in his fincerity, whenever he 
pretended an averfion towards the Catholic religion. Whether fufpicions of this 
nature had diminifhed the King’s popularity is uncertain ; butit appears, that the 
fupply was voted.mich later. than Charlies expected, or even than the public ne- 
cellities. feemed).to. require. . The intrigues, of the duke. of Buckingham, a man 


who wanted only fkeadinefs to render, him, extremely dangerous, had fomewhat: 


embarrafled the meafares of, the. court: And this was the firft time that the King 
found any confiderabk reafon to complain ofa failure of confidence in this floufe of 
Commons. The rifing fymptoms of .il) humer tended, no doubt, to quicken the 
{teps, which were alieady making towards a peace with foreign enemies. 
Cuar-es began to be fenfible, that all the ends, for which the war had. been 
undertaken, were likely to prove’ entirely ineffectual. The Dutch, even when 
alone, had defended themielves:with great vigor, and were every. day improving 
in their military fill and preparations. Tho? their trade had fuffered extremely, 
their extenfive:creditenabled them to levy prodigious fums.; and while the fea-. 
men of England loudly complained of want of pay, the Dutchnavy was regu- 
iarly fupplyed with every thing requifite for its, fubfiftance.. As two powerful 
Kings now fupported them, every: place, from the extremity of Norway to the 


coafts of Bayonne, was become hoftile to the Enplith.. And Charles, neither : 
fond of action, nor fimulated by any violent ambition, gladly fought for means: 
of: reftoring tranquillity to his people, heartily difgufted with a war, which, be- - 


ing conjoined with the plague and fre, had proved.fo fruitlefs and deftructive. 
THE 
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Tun firft advances towards an accommodation were made by England. When 
the King fent for the body of Sir William Berkeley, he inGinuated to the States his 
defire of peace on reafonable terms; and their anfwer correfponded in the fame 
amicable intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the appearance of fuperio- 
rity, ftill infifted, that the States. fhould treat at [.ondon; and they agreed to 
make him this compliment fo far as concerned themfelves : But being engaged in 
alliance with two crowned heads, they could not, they faid, prevail with thefe to 
depart in that refpect from their dignity. Ona fudden, the King went fo far on 
the other fide as to offer the fending ambaftadors to the Hague ; but this propofal, 
which feemed honorable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and diftrad 
them, by affording the Englifh an opportunity to carry on caba!s with the difaf- 
feéted party. The offer was therefore rejected; and conferences were fecretly 
held in the Queen mother’s apartments at Paris, where the pretenfions of both 
parties were difeufled. The Dutch made very equitable propofals ; erther that all 
things fhould be reftored to the fame condition, in which they ftood before the 
war, or that both parties fhould continue in poffeffion of their prefent acquifitt- 
ons. Charles accepted the latter offer ; and almoft every thing was adjuited, ex- 
cept the difputes with regard to the ifle of Polerone. This ifland lies in the Eaft 
Indies, and was formerly valuable for its product of fpices. The Englifh had 
been matters of it; but were difpoffefled at the time when the violences had been 
committed againft them at Amboyna. Cromwel had ftipulated to have it re- 
ftored ; and the Hollanders, having firft entirely deftroyed all the fpice trees, 
maintained, that they had executed the treaty, but that the Englifh had been anew 
expelled during the courfe of the war. Charles renewed his pretenfions to this 
ifland; and as the reafons on both fides began to multiply, and feemed to require 


. along difcuffion, it’ was agreed to transfer the treaty to fome other place; and 


Charles made choice of Breda. uth 
Lorp Hollis and Henry Coventry were the Enelifh ambaffadors. They im- 
mediately defired, that a fufpenfion of arms‘fhould be agreed to; till the feveral 
claims could be’ adjufted : But this propofal, feemingly fo natural, was rejected 
by the intereft of de Wit. That penetrating and active minifter; thorowly ac- 
quainted with the characters of. Princes and the fituation of affairs, had difcovered 
an opportunity of ftriking a blow, which might at once reftore to the Dutch the: 
honor loft during the war, and feverely revenge thofe injuries, which he afcribed 

to the wanton ambition and injuftice of the Englith. | 
Wuatever projects might have beenformed by Charles for fecreting the money, 
granted him by Parliament, he had hitherto failed in his intention. “The expen- 
es 
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cesiof fuch vaft. armaments had exhaufted all the fupplies *; and even a great Chap. IL 
debt was contracted to the feamen. The laft fupply, therefore, of 1,800,000 = 19%? 
pounds, the King was refolved to fave as far as poffible; and to employ it for 
payment of his debts, as well thofe occafioned by the war, as thofe which either 
neceflity, or pleafure, or gencrofity had formerly engaged. him to contract. He 
obferved, .that the Dutch had: been with great reluctance forced into the war, and 
that the events of it were not fuch as to infpire them with great defire of its con- 
tinuance. The French, he knew, had been engaged into hoftuities by no other 
motive than that of fupporting their allies; and were now more defirous than. ever. 
of putting an end to the quarrel. .’Ehe differences between the parties were fo in- 
confiderable, that the conclufion of peace appeared abfolutely infallible ; andno- 
thing but forms, or at leaft fome vain points of honor,, feemed to remain for the 
ambaffadors at Breda to. difcufs.- In. this. fituation, Charles, allured by the prol- 
pect of gain, rafhly remitted his preparations, and expofed England to one of: 
the greateft aSronts,, which. it.ever received... Two {mall.fquadrons alone were 
equipped 5, and during a war with fuch potent .and martial enemies, every thing 
was left almoft in, the famefituation asin times of the moft profound tranguillity. 

De Wirt protracted; the negotiations at:Breda, and haftened the naval prepara- 
twons, ‘The Dutch flect appeared in the. Thames under the command of de Ruy- 
ter, and threw the Englifh, into. the; utmoft confternation, A chain, had. been 
drawn crofs the river ,;Medway ; fome, fortifications, had been added to. Sheernefs. 
and Upnore caftle: But all thefe .preparations were unequal to the prefent necef- 
fity, . Sheernefs was foon taken,.nor ‘could it be faved by the valor of Sir Ed--1oth of June. 
vard Spraguc, who defended it. Having the advantage of a {pring tyde and an ree etsy 
eafterly wind, the Dutch furioufly prefled on, and. broke the chain, tho’ fortifyed 
by fome fhips, which had been there funk by-order of the Duke of, Albemarle. 
They. burned the three fhips, which.Jay to guard the chain, the Mathias, the 
Unity, and the Charles the fifth. After. damaging feveral veffels, and poffeffing. 
themfelves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Englifh had burned, they, 
advanced with fix men of war, and five fire. fhips as far as Upnore cattle, .where 
they burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James... Captain 
Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, perifhed inthe flames, tho’ 
he had an eafy: opportunity of efcaping. ‘‘ Never was it known,” he faid,. 
‘‘ that a Douglas had left his poft without orders}.”?. The Hollanders fell. down 

the 





* The Dutch had fpent on the war near 40 millions of livres a year, above 3 millions fterling: A 
much greater fum than had been. granted by the Parliament. D’ Eftrades, 24th of December 1665 ; 
rft of January 1666.' Temple, vol.i. p.71. It was probably the want of money which engaged: 
the King to pay the feamen with tickets ;.a contrivance which proved fo much to their lofs. 

+ Temple, vol. ii. p. 41. 
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the Medway without receiving any confiderable damage; and it was apprehended, 
that they might next tyde advance up the Thames, and extend their hofhilities even 
to the bridge of London. Nine thips were funk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall ; 
Platforms were raifed in many places, furnifhed with artillery: The train-bands 
were called out ; and every place was fall of the utmoft diforder. The Duteh 
failed next to Portfmouth, where they made a fruitlefs attempt : They met with 
no better fuccefs at Plymouth: They infulted Harwich: They failed again — 
up the Thames as far as Tilbury, where they. were rej ulfed. The whole coaft 
was in alarm; and had the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch 
feet, and to invade England, confequences the molt fatal might juftly have been 
apprehended. But Lewis had no intention to pufh the victory to fuch extremities. 
His intereft required, that a ballance fhould be kept betwixt the two maritime pow- 
ers ; not that an uncontrouled fuperiority fhould be given to either. 

Great indignation prevailed amongft the Englifh, to fee an enemy, whom 
they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to fubdue, and over 
whom they had gained many honorable advantages, now of a fudden ride undif- 
puted matters of the ocean, burn their fhips in their very harbors, fill every part 
with confufion, and ftrike a terror into the capital itfelf. But tho’ the caufe of all 
thefe difafters could be afcribed neither to bad fortune, to the mifconduct of ad- 
mirals, nor the mifbehavior of feamen, but folely to the avarice, at leaft to the 
improvidence, of the government ; no dangerous fymptoms of difcontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an infurrection was made by any of thofe numerous fectaries, 
who had been fo’openly branded for their rebellious principles, and who upon that 
fuppofition had been treated with fuch feverity *. 

In the prefent diftrefs, two expedients were embraced: An army of 12,000 
men'was fuddenly levyed and the Parliament, tlio? it lay under prorogation, was 
famimoned to meet. The Houfes were very thin, and the only vote, which the 
Commons paffed, was an addrefs for breaking the army; which was complyed 
with. This expreffion of a jealoufy not ill-grounded, fhewed the court what they 
might expe@ from that affembly, and it was thought moft prudent to prorogue 
thein ‘till next winter. | Aa 

Bur the figning the treaty at Breda extricated the King from his prefent difh- 
culties: The Englith ambafladors received orders to recede from thofe demands; 
which, however frivolous in themfelves, could not now be yielded, without ac- 
knowleging a fuperiority inthe enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch ; {a- 
tisfaétion for.the fhips, Bonaventure and Good-hope, the pretended grounds of 


° the 

* Some Nonconformitts however, both in-Scotland and England, had kept a correfpondence with 
the States, and had entertained projects for infurreétions, but they were too weak even to attempt the 
execution of ‘them. D’ Eftrades, 13th of O&tober, 1665. 
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the quarrel, was no longer infifted on; Acadie was yielded to the French. The Chap. IL. 
acquifition of New-York, afettlement fo important dy its fituation, wasthechief —_1667. 
advantage, which the Englifh reaped from a war, where the national character of 

bravery had fhone out with great luftre, but where the mifconduct of the govern- 

ment, efpecially in the conclufion, had been no lefs apparent. 


To appeafe the people by fome facrifice feerned requifite before the meeting of the Clarendon’: 
Parliament; and the prejudices of the nation plainly pointed out the victim. The 
chancellor was at this time much expofed to the hatred of the public, and of every 
party,which divided the nation. All the numerous fectaries regarded him as their de- 
termined enemy; and afcribed, to his advice and influence, thofe perfecuting laws, to 
which they had fo long been expofed. The Catholics knew, that, while he retained 
any authority, all their credit with the King and the Duke would be entirely ufeleds 
tothem, nor muft they ever expect.any favor orindulgence. Even the Royalitts, 
difappointed in their fanguine:hopes of preferment, threw a great load of envy on 
Clarendon, into whofe hands the King feemed at firft to have refigned the whole ; 
power of government. The fale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the feamen, the 
difgrace at Chatham, the unfuccefsful conclufion of the war ; all thefe misfortunes 
were charged on the chancellor, who, tho’ he had ever oppofed the rupture with 
Holland, thought it ftill-/his duty to juftify what he could not prevent. A build- 
ing likewife of more expence and magnificence than his flender fortune could 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much expofed him to public reproach, 
as if he had acquired great riches by corruption. “The populace gave it commonly 
the appellation of Dunkirk Houfe. 





Tue King himfelf, who had always more revered than loved the chancellor, 
was now totally eftranged from him. Amidft the diffolute manners of the court, 
that minifter {till maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not fubmit to any 
condefcenfions, which he deemed unworthy his age and character. Buckingham, 
a man of profligate morals, happy in his talent of ridicule, but expofed in his own 
conduét to all the ridicule, which he threw on others, {till made him the ob- 
ject of his raillery, and gradually leflened in the King that regard, which he bore 
his minifter. When any difficulties arofe, either for want of power or money, the 
blame was ftill caft on him, who, it was believed, had carefully at the reftoration 
checked all lavifh conceffions to the King. And what perhaps touched Charles 
more nearly, he found in Clarendon, itis faid, obftacles to his pleafure as well as 
to his ambition. 


Tue King difgufted with the homely perfon of his fpoufe, and defirous of hav- 
ing children, had hearkened to propofals of obtaining a divorce, on pretext either 
of her being pre-engaged to another, or of having made a vow of chaftity before her 

Vou. II. Aa marriage. 
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marriage. 
Scotch gentleman; a lady of great: beauty, | | 
impregnable: But Clarendon, apprehenfive of the confequences attending a dif | 
uted title; and perhaps anxious for the fucceffion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the 
King’s hopes. It 1s pretended, | that Charles never forgave this difappointment. 
WHEN politics, therefore; and inclination both concurred to make the King fa- 
crifice Clarendon to popular prejudices,’ the memory of his paft fervices was not 
able any longer to delay his fll.  Thefeals were taken from him, and given to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman. Southampton the treafurer was now dead, who had per- 
fevered to the utmoft in his attachments to the chancellor.” The laft time he ap- 
peared at the council-board, he exerted his friendfhip: with a vigor, which neither 
age nor infirmities could abate. «** “This man,” faid he; fpeaking of Clarendon, 


“ig qa true Proteftant, and an. honeft Englifhman, and while he enjoys power, — 


<< we are fecure of our laws, liberties, and religion. J dread the confequences of 
“¢ his removal.” . 

Bur the fall of the chancellor was not fufficient to gratify the malice of. his ene- 
mies: His total ruin was refolved on. The duke of Yorke in vain exerted his in- 
rereft in. behalf of his father-in-law. Both Prince and people united in promoting 
that violent meafure; and no means were thought fo proper for ingratiating the 
court with a Parliament, which had fo long been governed by that very minifter, 
who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. | | 

Some popular acts paved the way for the fefion; and the Parliament, in their 
firft addrefs, gave the King thanks for thefe inftances of his goodnefs, and among 


the reft, they took care to mention his difmifion of Clarendon. The King, in — 
reply, afflured the Houfes, that he would’ never again employ that nobleman in — 


any public office whatloever. Immediately, the charge acainft him was opened 
in the Houfe of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and confifted 
of feventeen articles. ‘The Houfe, without: examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general afirmations, that a!l would be proved, immediately voted his. 
impeachment. Many of the articles * we know tobe cither:falfe or frivolous; 


* The articles were, that he had advifed the King to govern by military power without Parliaments, 
that he had affirmed the King to be a Papift ‘or popifhly ‘affeCted, that he had received great fums of 
money for procuring the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that he had advifed and procured 
divers of his-Majeity’s fabje€ts to be imprifoned.againft law, ‘in remote iflands and garrifons, thereby 
to prevent their having the benefit of the law, that he had procured the cuitoms to be farmed at under- 
rates, that he had received great fums from the Vintner’s Company for allowing them to inhance the 
price of wines, that he had in a fhort’time ‘gained a greater eftate than could have been fuppofed to 
arife from the profits of his offices, that he had introduced an arbitrary government into his Majefty’s 
plantations, 
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He was farther ftimulated by his paffion for Mrs. Stuart, daughtertoa _ 
and whofe ‘virtue he had hitherto found 
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and fuch of. them, whofe foundation we are'unacquainted with, we may fairly pre- 
fume to be no better grounded. . His advifing the fale of Dunkirk, feems the 
heavieft and trueit part of the charge; but a miftake in judgement, where there 
appears no fymptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it would be very hard to 
charge as a crime on any minifter. The. King’s neceffities,, which occafioned that 
imprudent meafure, cannot, with any appearance of reafon be imputed to Cla- 
rendon, 

Wuen the charge was:carried up to the Peers, as it contained an accufation of 
treafon in general,. without fpecifying any particulars, it feemed nota {ufficient 
ground for committing Clarendon to cuftody. The precedents of Strafford and 
Laud were not, by reafon.of the violence, of the times, efteemed a proper, au- 
thority ; but as the Commons {till infifted upon his commitment, it was necef- 
fary to appoint a free conference between. the Houfes.. The Lords perfevered in 
their refolution; and the Commons voted this conduét to be an obftruction to pub- 
lic juftice,, anda precedent of evil and dangerous confequence, They alfo,chofe 
a committee to draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 

CrarEnpon, finding that the popular torrent, united: to the violence of power, 
ran with, great impetuofity againft him, and that a.defence, offered to fuch..pre- 
judiced ears, would be entirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himfelf. 
At Calais, he wrote a paper addrefied to the. Houfe of Lordss. He .there -faid, 
that his fortune, which was but moderate,,.had been, gained entirely by the lawful: 
avowed profits of his office, and by the voluntary.bounty of the King;, that during 
the firft years after the reftoration he had always concurred in opinion. with the 
other counfellors, men of fuch reputation that no-one could entertain fufpicions of 
their wifdom or integrity ; that his credit foon declined, and however he might 
difapprove of fome.meafures adopted, he found it vain to oppofe them 5, that his 
repugnance to the Dutch war, the fource of all the public grievances, was always 
generally known, as well as his difapprobation of many unhappy fteps taken in con- 
ducting it; and that whatever pretext might be made of national offences, his real 
crime, that which had exafperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent, oppofi- 
tion to exorbitant grants, which the importunity of fuitors had extorted from his 


Majefty. 


plantations, that he had rejefted a propofal for the prefervation of Nevis and St. Chriftophers, which 
was the occafion of great loffés in thofe parts, that when he was in his Majefty’s fervice beyond fea he 
held a correfpondence with Cromwel and his complices, that he advifed the fale of Dunkirk, that he had 
unduly altered letters patent under the King’s feal, that he had unduly decided eaufes in council, which 
fhould have been brought before Chancery, that he had iffued quo warrantos againft corporations with 
an intention of fqueczing money from them, that he had taken money for paffing the bills of fettle- 
ment of Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all foreign treaties, and that he was the principal advifer 
ef dividing the fleet in June 1666. 
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Tus paper the Lords tranfmitted to the'Commons under the appellation of 4 


libel ; and by a vote of both Houfes, it was condemned to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman. ‘They next proceeded to exert their legiflative power 


acaintt Clarendon, and paffed a bill of banifhment' and incapacity, which received 
rs D > ; 


the royal affent. He retired into France, where he lived in a private’ manner. 

His banifhment he furvived fix years; and he employed his leizure chiefly in re- 

ducing into order the Hiftory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before colleéted 
a a 

materials. The performance does great honor to his memory; and, except 

Whitelocke’s Memorials, is the moft candid account of thofe times, compofed by 

any cotemporary author. 

CLARENDON was always a friend to the liberty and the conftitution of his country. 
At the commencement of the civil wars, he had entered into the late King’s fervice, 
and was honored with a gteat fhare in the efteem and friendfhip of that Monarch: 
He was purfued with unrelenting animofity by the Long Parliament : He had fhared 
all the fortunes and direéted all the councils of the prefent King during his exile: 
He had been advanced to the higheft truft and offices after the reftoration: Yet all 


thefe circumftances, which might naturally operate with fuch force, either on re-_ 


fentment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his uncorrupted mind. It 
is faid, that when he firft engaged in the ftudy of the law, his father exhorted him 
with great earneftnefs to fhun the practice too common in that profeffion, of ftrain- 
ing every point in favor of prerogative, and perverting fo ufeful ‘a fcience to the 
oppreffion of liberty: And in the midft of thefe rational and virtuous councils, 
which he re-iterated, he was fuddenly feized with an apoplexy, and expired in his 
fon’s prefence. This circumftance gave additional weight to the principles, which 
he inculcated. 

Tue combination of King and fubject to opprefs fo good a minifter affords, to 
men of oppofite difpofitions, an equal occafion of inveighing againft the ingratitude 
of Princes or ignorance of the people. Charles feems never to have mitigated his 
refentment againft Clarendon ; and the national prejudices purfued him to his retreat 
in France. Even fome years after, a company of Englifh foldiers, being quartered 
near him, affaulted his houfe, broke open the doors, and would have proceeded 


to the laft extremity, had not their officers, hearing of the violence, happily in- 
terpofed. | 


THE next expedient, which the King embraced, in order to acquire popularity, 
is much more deferving of praife; and, had it been fteadily purfued, would pro- 


bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory glorious. It is the 
Triple Alliance of which I fpeak ; a meafure, which gave entire fatisfaction to the 
public. | te 
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Tue glory of France, which had long been eclipfed, either by domeftic factions 
or by the fuperior force of the Spanifh Monarchy, began now to break out with 
creat luftre, and to engage the attention of all the neighboring nations. ‘The inde- 
pendant power and mutinous fpirit of the nobility were fubdued : The popular pre- 
tenfions of the Parliaments reftrained : ,The Hugonot party reduced to fubjection : 
That extenfive and fertile country, poffefled of every advantage both of climate 
and fituation, was fully peopled with ingenious and induftrious inhabitants: And 
while the fpirit of the nation difcovered all the vigor and bravery requifite for 
great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire fubmiffion under the will of the 
Sovereign. 

Tue Sovereign, who now filled the throne, was well adapted, by his perfonal 
character, both to encreafe and to avail himfelf of thefe mighty advantages. Lewis 
the fourteenth, endowed with every quality, which could enchant the people, 
pofieffed many which merit the approbation of the wife. The mafculine beauty 
of his perfon was embellifhed with a noble air: The dignity of his behavior was 
tempered with the higheft affability and politenefs: Elegant without effeminacy, ad- 
diéted to pleafure without neglecting bufinefs, decentin his very vices, and beloved 
in the midft of arbitrary power; he furpaffed all cotemporary Monarchs, as in 
orandeur, fo likewife in fame and glory. 


His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juftice, had carefully provided 
every means of conqueft ; and before he put himfelf in motion, he feemed to have 
abfolutelyenfured himfelf of fuccefs. His finances were reduced to order: A naval 
power created : His armies encreafed and difciplined : Magazines and military ftores 
provided : And tho’ the magnificence of his court was fupported beyond all former 
example, fo regular was the oeconomy obferved, and fo willingly did the people, 
now enriched by arts and commerce, fubmit to multiplied taxes, that his military 
force much exceeded what in any preceding age had ever been employed by any Eu- 
ropeean Monarch. 

Tue fudden decline and almoft total fall of the Spanifh Monarchy opened an in- 
viting {cene to fo enterprizing a Prince, and feemed to promife him an eafy and uni- 
verfal conqueft. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill-governed, were afto- 
nifhed at the greatnefs of his rifing empire ; and all of them caft their eyes towards 
England, as the only power, which could fave them from that fubjection, with 
which they were fo nearly threatened. 

Tuer animofity, which had antiently fubfifted between the Englifh and French 
nations, and which had been laid afleep for above a century by the jealoufy of 
Spanifh greatnefs, began to revive and to exert itfelf. The glory of preferving the 
ballance of Europe, a glory fo much founded on juftice and humanity, flattered 
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the ambition of England; and the whole people were eager to provide for their. 


own future fecurity, by oppofing the progrefs of fo hated a rival. The profpect of 
embracing fuch meafures had contributed, among other reafons, to render the peace 
of Breda fo univerfally acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip the fourth, 
King of Spain, an inviting opportunity, and fome very flender pretences, had been 
afforded to call forth the ambition of Lewis. 

Ar the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis efpoufed the Spanifh Princefs, he 
had renounced every title of fucceflion to every part of the Spanifh Monarchy ; and 
this renounciation had been couched in the moft accurate and moft precife terms, 
which language could aford. Buton the death of his father-in-law, he retracted 
his renounciation, and pretended, that natural rights, depending on blood and 
fucceffion, could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. Philip had 
left a fon, Charles the fecond of Spain, but as the Queen of France was of a for- 
mer marriage, fhe laid claim to a confiderable province of the Spanifh Monarchy, 
even to the exclufion of her brother. By the cuftoms of fome parts of Brabant, a 
female of a firft marriage was preferred to a male of a fecond, in the fuccefiion to 


private inheritances ; and Lewis thence inferred, that his Queen had acquired aright — 


to the dominion of that important dutchy. 


A ciatm of this nature was more properly fupported by military force than by 
argument and reafoning, Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with 
a numerous army of 40,000 men, commanded by the beft generals of the age, and 
provided of every thing requifite for aétion. The Spaniards, tho’ they might have 
forefeen this meafure, were totally unprepared. Their towns, without magazines, 
without fortifications, without garrifons, fellinto the hands of the French King, as 
foon as he prefented himfelf before them. Athe, Lifle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Charleroi, Binche were immediately taken: And it was vifible, that no 
force in the Low Countries was able to itop or retard the progrefs of the French 
arms. | | 

Tuts meafure, executed with fuch celerity and fuccefs, gave great alarm to 
almoft every court in Europe. It had been obferved with what dignity or even 
haughtinefs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever fupported all his 
rights and pretenfions. D’Eftrades, the French ambaflador, and Waiteville, the 


Spanifh, having quarrelled in London, on account of their pretenfions for prece-_ 


dency, the French Monarch was not fatisfied, till Spain fent to Paris a folemnem- 
baffy, and promifed never more to revive fuch contefts. Crequi, his ambaffador 
in Rome, had met with an affront from the Pope’s guards. The Pope, Alexander 
the feventh, had been obliged to break his guards, to difpatch his nephew to afk 
pardon, and to allow a pillar to be creéted in Rome itfelf, as a monument of his 

5 own 
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own humiliation. . The King of England too had experienced the high fpirit and 
unfubmitting temper of Lewis. Acclaim of precedency in the Englifh flag having 
been advanced, the Frénch Monarch remonttrated with fuch vigor, and prepared 
himfelf to refift with fuch courage, that Charles found it more prudent to defift 
from his pretenfions, The King of England, faid Lewis to his ambafiador 
D’ Eftrades, may know my force, but he knows not the fentimentsof my heart : 
Every thing appears to me contemptible in comparifon of glory *, ‘Thefe meafures 
of condué& had given ftrong indications of his charaéter: But by the invafion of 
Flanders was difcovered an ambition, which, being fupported by fuch overgrown 
power, menaced the general liberties of Europe. 

As no State lay nearer the danger, none was feized with more terror than the 
United Provinces. They were ftill engaged, together with France, in a war againit 
England ; and Lewis had promifed them, that he would take no fteps againft 
Spain without previoufly informing them : But he kept a total filence, till on the 
very point of entering upon action. If the renounciation, made at the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, was not valid, it was forefeen, that, upon the death of the King of 
Spain, a fickly infant, the whole monarchy would be claimed by Lewis; after 
which it would be vainly expected to fet bounds to his pretenfions. Charles, ac- 
quainted with thefe well-grounded apprehenfions. of the Dutch, had been the 
more obftinate in infifting on conditions at Breda; and by delaying to fign the 
treaty, had imprudently expofed himfelf to the fignal difgrace, which he received 
at Chatham. De Wit, fenfible, that a few week’s delay would be of no confe- 
quence in the Low Countries, took this opportunity of {triking an important blow, 
and of finifhing the war with honor to himfelf and to his country, 

NeEcoTiaTions meanwhile commenced for the faving Flanders ; but no refift- 
ance was made to the French arms. The Spanifh minifters exclaimed every where 
againft the flagrant. injuftice of Lewis’s pretenfions, and reprefented it to be the 
intereft of every power in Europe, even more than of Spain itfelf, to prevent the 
conqueft of the Low Countries, The Emperor and the German Princes difco- 
vered evident fymptoms of difcontent ; but their motions were flow and back- 
ward. The States, tho’ terrifyed at the profpect of having their frontiers expofed 
to fo formidable a foe,.faw no reffource nor means of fafety: England indeed 
feemed difpofed to make oppofition to the French ; but the variable and impolitic 
conduét of Charles kept that Republic from making him any open advances, by 
which they might lofe the friendfhip of France, withont acquiring any new ally. 
And tho’ Lewis, dreading a combination of all Europe, had offered terms of ac- 

commodation, 
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Chap. I ¢ommodation, the Dutch apprehended left thefe, either from the obftinacy of the 
1668. Spaniards or the ambition of the French, would never be carryed into execution. 

CHARLES refolved with great prudence to take the firft ftep towards a confede- 
racy. Sir William Temple, his refident at Bruffels, received orders to go fecretly 
to the Hague, and to concert with the States the means of faving the Netherlands, 
This man, whom philofophy had taught to defpife the world, without rendering 
him unfit for it, was frank, open, fincere, fuperior to the little tricks of vulgar 
politicians : And meeting in de Wit with a man of the fame generous and enlarged 
fentiments, he immediately opened his mafter’s intention, and prefied a fpeedy con- 
clufion. A treaty was from the firft negotiated between thefe two ftatefmen 
with the fame cordiality, as if it were a private affair, tranfacted between two inti- 
mate Companions. Efteeming the interefts of their country the fame, they gave 
full fcope to that fympathy of charaéter, which difpofed them to an entire reli- 
ance on each others profeffions and engagements. And tho’ the jealoufy againft 
the Houfe of Orange might infpire de Wit with an averfion to a ftriét union with 
England, he generoufly refolved to facrifice all private confiderations to the pub- 
lic fervice. 

Tempce preffed an offenfive league between England and Holland, in order to 
oblige France to relinquifh all her conquefts: But de Wit told him, that this mea- 
fare was too bold and precipitant to be agreed to by the States. He faid, that the 
French were the old and conftant allies of the Republic ; and till matters came to 
extremity, fhe never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendfhip fo well ef- 
tablithed, and rely entirely on a treaty with England, who had lately waged fo 
cruel a war againft her: That ever fince the reign of Elizabeth, there had been 
fach a flu€tuation in the Englifh councils, that it was not poffible, for two years 
together, to take any certain meafures with that kingdom : That tho’ the prefent 
miniftry, having entered into views fo conformable to national intereft, promifed 
greater firmnefs and conftancy, it might ftill be unfafe, in a bufineds of fuch confe- 
quence, to put entire confidence in them: That the French Monarch was young, 
haughty, and powerful; and if treated in fo imperious a manner, would expofe 
himfelf to the greateft extremities rather than fubmit : That it was fufficient, if he ~ 
could be conftrained to adhere to the offer, which he had already made ; and if 
the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could be thereby faved from the 
danger, with which they were at prefent threatened : And that the other powers, 
in Germany and the North, whofe affiftance they might expe, would be fatis- 


fyed with putting a ftop to the French conquefts, without pretending to recover 
the places, which were already loft. 
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Tur Englith ambaflador was content to accept of thé terms, propofedby the Chap. 11. 
penfionary. Lewis had offered to relinquifh all the Queen’s rights, on coadition 1068. 
either of keeping the conquefts, which he had made laft campaign, or of seceiv- 
ing, in lieu of them, Franchecomté, together with Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers:, 

De Wit and Tempie founded their treaty upon this propofal, , They agreed to 

offer_their mediation to the contending powers, and,oblige France toadhere to this 

alternative and Spain to accept of it. If Spain refufed, they agreed, that France 

fhould not profecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely to England ani Hol- 

land.to employ force for making the terms effectual. And, the remainderof the 

Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A defenfive treaty was like- . 
wife concluded between Holland and England. 

Tue articles of this confederacy were foon adjufted by fuch. candid ard able 
negotiators: But the greateft difficulty {till remained. By the conftitution of the 
Republic, all the towns in all the provinces muft give their confent to everytreaty ; 
and befides that this formality could not be difpatched in lefs than two nonths, 
it was juftly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would obftruct the oaffage 
of the treaty in fome of the fmaller cities. - D’ Eftrades, the French ambiffador, 

a man of great ability, hearing of the league, which was on the carpet,’ treated it 

very lightly ; ‘* Six weeks hence,” faid he, ** we fhall fpeak to it.” “Toobviate 

this difficulty, de Wit had the courage, for the public’ good, to break’ thro’ the 

laws in fo fundamental an article ; and by his authority, ‘he prevailed with the States 

General at once to fign and ratify, the league: Tho’ they acknowledged, that,‘ if 13th w Shag: 

that meafure fhould difpleafe their conflituents, they rifqued their heads’ by this’ ir- 

regularity. After fealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality.- Temple 

cryed out, At Breda, as friends: Here, as brothers. And-de Wit added, that 

now the matter was finifhed, it looked like a miracle. ; 

Room had been left in the treaty for the acceffion of Sweden, which was foon 7;;,1 
after obtained ; and thus was concluded ‘in five days the triple league ; an event league. 
received with equal furprize and approbation by the world. Notwithftancing the 
unfortunate conclufion of the laft war, England now appeared in her proper fta- 
tion, and, by this wife condu€t, had recovered all her influence and credit in Eu- 
rope. Temple likewife received great applaufe ; but to all the compliments made 
him on that occafion he modeftly replyed ; That to remove things from ther center 
or proper element required force and labor ; but that of themfelves they ecfily re- 
turned to it. 

THE French Monarch was extremely difpleafed with this meafure.. Not’only 
bounds were at prefent fet to his ambition : Such a barrier was ‘alfo raifed asfeemed 
for ever impregnable. ‘And tho” his own offer was made'the foundation of the 
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treaty, he had prefcribed fo thot a time for the acceptance of that offer, that he- 
ftil! expected, from the delays and reluétance of Spain, to find fome opportunity 
of eluding it. The court of Madrid fhowed equal difpleafure. Too be obliged to. 
give up any part of the Spanifh provinces, in lieu of claims, fo apparently unjuft,, 
and thefe urged with fuch violence and haughtinefs, infpired the higheft. difguft, 
Often did they threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than fubmie 
to fo cruel a mortification ; and they endeavored, by this menace, to terrify the 
mediating powers into more vigorous meafures for their fupport. But Temple 
and de Wit were better acquainted with the views and: interefts of Spain. They. 
knew, that fhe muft fill retain the Low Countries, 2s a bond of connexion with: 
the other European powers, who alone, if her young Monarch fhould happen to 
die without iffue, could enfure her independancy againft the pretenfions of France; 
They flill urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and threatened Spain 
with war in cafe of refufal. The plenipotentiarics of all the powers met at Aix, 
la Chapelle. Temple was minifter for England ; Van Beuninghen for. Holland 5, 
D’ Hona for Sweden. 


Sparn at laft, preffed on all hands, made choice of the alternative offered ;. but 


in her very compliance, fhe gave ftrong fymptoms of il]-humor and difcontent:. 
It had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely negle€ting the honor of, the 
Spanifh monarchy, had been anxious only for their own fecurity ; and provided 
they could remove Lewis to a diftance from their frontiers, were more indifferr- 
ent what progrefs he made: in all. other places. Senfible of thefe views, the 


Queen-regent of Spain refolved ftill to keep them in an anxiety, which might for: 


the future be the foundation of an union more intimate than they were willing at 
prefent to enter into. F ranchecomté, by a vigorous and well concerted plan of the: 
French King, had been conquered, in fifteen. days,. during a rigorous feafon, and 
‘1 the midft of winter. She chofe therefore-to recover this province, and to aban- 
don.all the towns conquered in Flanders during the laft campaign.. By this means, 
Lewis extended his garrifons into the heart of the Low Countries ; anda very 
feeble barrier remained to.the Spanifh provinces. 

Bur notwithftanding the advantages of his fituation,. the French Monarch 
could entertain fmall. hopes of ever extending his conquefts on that quarter, which, 
lay the moft expofed to his ambition, and where his acquifitions were of moft im- 
portance. The triple league euaranteed the remaining provinces to Spain ; and. 
the Emperor and other powers of Germany, whofe interefts feemed to be ftrongly 
concerned, were invited to enter into the fame confederacy. Spain herfelf,. hav- 
ing about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms 


with Portugal, might be expected to exert more vigor in oppofition to her haughty: 
and. 
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and triumphant rival. The mighty fatisfaction, expreffed in England, on account 
of the councils now embraced: by the court, promifed the hearty concurrence of 
Parliament in every meafure, which could be propofed for oppofition to the gran- 
deur of France, ‘And thus all Europe feemed to repofe herfelf with fecurity un- 
der the wings of that powerful confederacy, which had fo happily been formed 
for her protection, It is now time to give fome account of the ftate of affairs in 
Scotland and in [reland. 7 

Tue Scotch nation, tho’ they had never been fubje& to the arbitrary power of 
their Prince, had but very imperfect notions of Jaw and liberty ; and fearce in any 
age had they ever enjoyed an adminiftration, which had reftrained itfelf within 
the proper boundaries. By-their final union alone with England, their once hated 
antagonift, they have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly re- 
gular, and exempt from all violence and injuftice.. Charles, from his averfion to bu- 
finefs, had entrufted the affairs of that country to his minifters, particularly Middle- 
ton ; and thefe could not forbear making very extraordinary ftretches of authority. 

THERE had been intercepted a letter, wrote by Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, 


a little too plainly, but very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endea- 


vored by falfhood to prepoffefs the King againft him. But he faid, that he had 
now difcovered them, and had defeated them, and had gained the perfon, mean- 
ing the earl of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended. This letter 
was produced before the Parliament; and Lorne wastried upon an old, tyrannical, 
abfurd law of Leafing-making ; by which it was rendered criminal to belye the fub- 
jects to the King, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned 
to die: But Charles was much difpleafed with the fentence, and granted him a 
pardon *. 

Ir was carried in Parliament, that twelve perfons, without crime, witnefs, trial, 
or accufer, fhould be declared incapable of all truft or office; and to render this 
injuftice more egregious, it was agreed, that thefe perfons fhould be named by 
ballot: A method of voting, which feveral Republics had adopted at eleétions, 
in order to prevent faction and intrigue 5 but which could ferve only as a cover to 
malice and iniquity, in the inflicting of punifhments.. Lauderdale, Crawford, 
and Sir Robert Murray, among others, were incapacitated: But the King, who 
difapproved of this injuftice, refufed his affent +. 

Aw act was paffed againft all perfons, who fhould move the King for reftoring 
the children of thofe attainted by Parliament ; an unheard-of reftraint on applica- 
tions for grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed; but the aé was but the 
more violent and tyrannical on that account. The court-lawyers had eftablithed it 
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as a maxim, that the afigning a punifhment was a limitation of the crown : Whereas: 
a law, forbidding any thing, tho’ without a penalty, made the offenders criminal. 
And in that cafe, they determined, that the punifiment was arbitrary; only that 
st could not exterid to life. Middleton as commifiioner paffed this act; tho’ he: 
had no inftructions for that purpofe. | roe 
Aw aé of indemnity paffed ; but at the fame time it was voted, that all thofe: 
who had offended during the late diforders, fhould be fubjected to fines 5 and a 
committee of Parliament was appointed for impofing them. hefe proceeded 
without any regard to fome equitable rules, which the King had preferibed to: 
them *. The moft obnoxious compounded fecretly.. No confideration was had). 
either of men’s eftates, or of the degrees of their guilt : No ptoofs were produced 
Enquiries were not fo much as made : ‘But as faft as men were delated, they were 
marked down for a particular fine :- And all was tranfacted in a fecret committee. 
When the lift was red in Parliament, exceptions were made to many : Some had’ 
been under age during the civil’wars ; fome had been abroad. But it was ftill re- 
plyed, that a proper time would come; when évery mati fhould be heard in his own. 
defence. The only intention, it was{faid, of fetting the fine was, that fuch per- 
fons fhould have no benefit by the aét of indemnity, unlefs they payed the fum 
demanded : Every one that chofe'to ftand upon his innocence, and renounce the 
benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his peril. It was well known, that no- 
one wouldidare fo far to fet at defiance fo arbitrary an adminiftration. The King 
wrote to the council, ordering themto fuperfede the levying thofe fines: Bur 
Middleton found means, during fome time, to elude thofe orders}. -And at laff, 
the King obliged his minifters to compound for half the fums, which had been 
impofed. | 
Bur the chiefcircumftance, whence were derived all the fubfequent tyranny and 
diforders in Scotland, was the rigorous execution of the laws for the eftablifhment 
of Epifcopacy, to which a great part of the nation had foftered the moft unfur- 
mountable averfion. The right of patrons had for fome years been abolifheds 
and the power of eleéting minifters had been vefted in the church-feffion and lay- 
elders. It was now enaéted, that all incumbents, who had been admitted upon. 
this title, fhould receive a prefentation from the patron, and fhould be inftituted 
anew by the bifhop, under the penalty of deprivation. ‘The more rigid Prefbyteri- 
ans concerted meafures among themfelves, and refufed obedience: They imagined, 
that their number would protect them. ‘Three hundred and fifty parithes, above 
a third of the kingdom, were at once declared vacant. The weftern counties 
chiefly were obftinate in this particular.’ New minifters: were fought for all over 


the 
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the kingdom; and no one was fo ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The 
people, who loved extremely and refpeéted their former teachers ; men remarkable 
for the feverity of their manners and their fervor in preaching ; were inflamed 


acaintt thefe intruders, who had obtained their livings under fuch invidious circum- - 


ftances, and who took no care, by the regularity of their manners, to foften the 
prejudices contracted againft them. Even moft of thofe, who retained their livings 
by compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocrify, either by fhewing a dif 
guft to the new model of ecclefiaftical government, which they had acknowleged ; 
or on the other hand; by declaring, that their former adherence to Prefbytery and 
the Covenant had been the refult of violence and neceflity. And as Middleton 
and the new miniftry indulged themfelves in great riot and diforder, to which the 
nation had been little accuftomed, am opinion univerfally prevailed, that any form 
of religion, offered by fuch hands, muft be profane and impious. 

Tue people, notwithftanding their difcontents, were refolved to give no handle 
againft them, by the leaft fymptom of mutiny or fedition: But this fubmiffive 
difpofition, inftead of procuring a mitigation of the rigors, was made ufe of as 
an argument for continuing the fame meafures, which by their vigor had enforced. 


fo prompt an obedience. The King, however, was difeufted with the violence 


of Middleton * ; and he made Rothes commiffioner in his place. This nobleman 
was already prefident of the council; and foon after was made lord keeper and 
treafurer, Lauderdale ftill continued fecretary of flate, and commonly refided at 
London. 

Arrairs remained in a peacable fituation, till the fevere law was made in Eng- 
land againft conventicles, ‘The Scotch Parliament imitated this violence, by paf- 
fing a like act, The king appointed a kind of high-commiffion-court, for exe- 
cuting this rigorous law, and for the direction of ecclefiaftical affairs. But even 
this court, illegal as it might be efteemed, was much preferable to the method 
next adopted. Military force was let loofe by the council. ‘Wherever the people 
had generally forfaken their churches, the guards were quartered thro’ the country. 
Sir James Turner commanded them, a man whofe natural ferocity of temper was 
often inflamed by the ufe of ftrong liquors. He went about the country, and re- 
ceived from the minifters lifts of thofe who abfented themfelves from church, or 
were fuppofed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or legal conviction, 
he demanded a fine from them, and quartered foldiers on the fuppofed delinquents 
till he received payment. AAs an ‘nfurreétion was dreaded during the Dutch war, 
new forces were levyed, and entrufted to the command of Dalziel and Drum- 
mond; two officers, who had ferved the King during the civil wars, and had af- 
| : terwards 
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Chap. IL terwards retired to Mufcovy, where they had encreafed the native cruelty of thei 
1668.  difpofition. A full career was given to their tyranny by the Scotch miniftry, 
Reprefentations were made to the King againft thefe enormities. He feemed 
touched with the ftate of the country ; and befides giving orders, that the eccle_ 
Gaftical commiffion fhould be difcontinued, he fignifyed his opinion, that another 
way of proceeding was neceflary to his fervice *. | 
Tus lenity of the King’s came too late to remedy the diforders. The people, 
inflamed with bigotry, and irritated by ill ufage, rofe in arms. They were infti- 
gated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers, ‘They furprized Turner in Dum- 
fries, and refolved to have put him to death ; but finding, that his orders, which 
fal] into their hands, were more violent than his execution of them, they {pared 
his life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the covenant, and fet out 
their manifefto ; where they profeffed all fubmiffion to the King: They defired 
only the reftoration of Prefbytery-and of their former minifters. As many gen- 
tlemen of their party had been confined on {ufpicion ; Wallace and Learmont, 
two officers, who had ferved, but in no high rank, were entrufted with the com- 
mand. Their force exceeded not two thoufand men ; and tho’ the whole country bore 
them great favor, men’s fpirits were fo fubdued, that the rebels could expect 
no farther acceffion of numbers. Dalziel.took the field to oppofe their motions, ~ 
Their number was now diminifhed to 800; and thefe, having advanced near Edin- 
burgh, attempted to find their way back into the weft by Pentland Hills. They 
were attacked by the King’s forces+. Finding that they could not efcape, they 
ftopped their march. - Their minifters endeavored to infufe courage into them. 
After fingirig fome pfalms, they turned on the enemy ; and being affifted by the ad- 
vantage of the ground, they received the firft charge very refolutely. But that was 
all the ation: Immediately, they loft order, and fled for their lives. About forty 
were killed on the fpot, and a hundred and thirty taken prifoners. The reft, fa- 
vored by the night, and by the wearinefs, and even by the pity, of the King’s troops, - 
made their efcape. : 
Ts oppreffion which thefe people had fuffered, the delufions under which they 
labored, and their inoffenfive behavior during the infurrection, made them the ob- © 
jects of compaffion: Yet were the King’s minifters, particularly Sharpe, refolute 
to take fevere vengeance. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty- 
five before their own doors in different places. ‘Thefe criminals might all have ~ 
faved their lives, if they would have renounced the covenant. The executions were 
going on, when the King puta ftop to them, He faid, that blood enough had — 
already been fhed; and he wrote a letter, where he ordered, that fuch of the ~ 


prifoners, 
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prifoners, as fhould fimply promife to obey the laws for the future, fhould be fet 
at liberty, and that the incorrigible fhould be fent to the plantatiens*. This letter 
was brought by Burnet, archbifhop of Glafgow ; but not being immediately delivered 
to the council by Sharpe, the prefident, one Maccail had in the interval been put 
to the torture, under which he expired. He feemed to die in a triumph of joy. 
<¢ Farewel fun, moon, and ftars; farewel world and time; farewel weak and 
‘< frail body: Welcome eternity, welcome angels and faints, welcome Savior of 
‘¢ the world, and welcome Ged, the judge of all!’ Such were his laft words: 
And thefe animated fpeeches he uttered with. a voice and manner,, which ftruck all 
the byftanders with aftonifhment. 

Tue fettlement of Ireland after the reftoration was a work of much greater. diffi- 
eulty than that of England or of Scotland. Not only the power, during the former 
ufurpations, had there been vefled in the King’s enemies : The whole property, in 
a manner, of the kingdom had been changed ;, and it became neceffary to redrefs, 
but with as little violence as poffible, many grievous hardfhips and iniquitics, which 
were there complained of.. | 

Tue Irith Catholics had in 1548. concluded. a treaty with. Ormond, the King’s 
lieutenant ; where they had ftipulated pardon for their paft rebellion, and had en- 
gaged under certain conditions. to affift the royal caufe: And tho’ the violence of 
the priefts and the bigotry of the people had prevented, ina great meafure, the ex- 
ecution. of this treaty; yet were there many, who, having ftrictly, at the hazard 
of their lives, adhered to it, feamed on that account well entitled to reap the fruits 
of their loyalty. Cromwel, having without diftinction expelled all the native Irifh 
from the three provinces of Munfter,, Leinfter, and Ulfter, had confined them to 
Connaught and the county of Chre; and among thofe who had thus been forfeited, 
were many whofe innocence wes altogether unqueflionable. Several Proteftants 
likewife, and Ormond among the reft, had all along oppofed the Irifh rebellion ; 
yet having, afterwards embraced the King’s caufe againft the Parliament, they were 
all of them forfeited by the Protector. And there were many officers, who had, 
fom the commencement of the infurrection, ferved in Ireland, and who, becaufe 
they would not defert the King, had been refufed all their arrears by the Englifh 
Commonwealth. 

To all thefe unhappy fufferers fome juftice feemed to. be due: But the difficulty 
was to. find the means of redreffing fuch great and extenfive iniquitics, Almoft all 
the valuable parts of Ireland had been meafured out and divided, either to the ad- 
yenturers, who had lent money to the Parliament for the fuppreffion of the Irifh; 


rebellion, or to the foldiers, who.had received Jand in lieu of their arrears. Thefe: 
could: 
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could not be difpoffefied, becaufe they were the moft powerful and only armed part 
of Ireland; becaufe it was requifite to favor them, in order to fupport the Englifh 
and Proteftant intereft in, that kinedom 3; and becaufe they had generally, with a 
feeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the King’s reftoration. ‘The King, there- 
fore, iffued a proclamation ; where he promifed to maintain their fettlement, and 
at the fame time engaged to give redrefs to the innocent fufferers. ‘There wasa 
large quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland; and*from this and fome other 
funds, it was thought poffible for the King to fulfill both thefe engagements. | 

A court or cLAIMs was erected, confifting altogether of Englifh commiffioners, 
who had no connexion with any of the parties, into which Ireland was divided. 
Before thefe, were laid four thoufand claims of perfons defiring reftitution on ac- 
count of their innocence; and the commiffioners had found leizure to examine only 
fix hundred. It already appeared, that, ‘f all thefe were to be reftored, the funds, 
whence the adventurers and foldiers muft get reprizals, would fall extremely fhort 
of giving them any tolerable fatisfa@tion. A great alarm and anxiety feized all 
ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party were excited: Thefe eagerly 
grafp’d at recovering their paternal inheritance Thofe were refolute to maintain their 
new acquifitions. , | 

Tur duke of Ormond was created lord-lieutenant, being the only perfon, whofe 
prudence and juftice could compote fuch jarring interefts. A Parliament was 
affembled at Dublin; and as the Lower Houfe was almott entirely chofen by the 
foldiers and adventurers, who ftill kept poffeffion, it was extremely favorable to 
that intereft. ‘The Houfe of Peers fhowed greater impartiality. 

An infurreétion was projected, together with a furprizal of the caftle of Dublin, 
by fome of the difbanded foldiers ; but this defign was happily defeated by the vigt- 
lance of Ormond, Some of the criminals were punifhed. Blood, the moft defperate 
of them, efcaped into England. | 

Bur affairs could not long remain in the confufion and uncertainty, in whieh 
they were placed. All parties feemed willing to abate fomewhat of their preten- 
fions, in order to attain fome ftabidity; and Ormond interpofed his authority to 
that purpofe. The foldiers and adventurers agreed to-relinquifh a third part of 
their poffeffions ; and as they had purchafed their lands at very low prices, they 
had reafon to think themfelves extremely favored by this compofition. All the per- 
fons, forfeited on account of their adherence to the King, were reftored; and fome 
of the innocent Irifh. It was a hard fituation, that a man was obliged to prove 
himfelf innocent, in order to recover poffeffion of the eftate, which he and his an- 
ceftors had ever enjoyed: But the hardfhip was augmented, by the difficult condi- 
tions annexed to this proof. If the perfon had ever lived in the quarters of the rebels, 


he 
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he was not admitted to plead his innocence; and he was, for that reafon alone, fup- 
pofed to have been a rebel. The enormous suilt of the Irifh nation made men over- 
look the more willingly any iniquity, which might fall on individuals; and tho’ it 
be always the intereft of all good government to prevent injuftice, it is not always 
poflible to remedy it, after it has had a long courfe, and has been attended with 
creat fuccefies. , 

InELAND began to attain a ftate of fome compofure, when it was difturbed by a 
very violent aét, paffed by the Englifh Parliament, which prohibited the im- 
portation of Irith cattle into England*, Ormond remonftrated ftrongly againft this 
law. Hefaid, that the prefent trade, carried on betwixt England and Ireland, was 
extremely to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only provifions 
or rude materials, and fent back in return every fpecies of manufacture : That if 
the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that ifland had no other 
commodity by which they could pay England for their importations, and muft 
have recourfe to other nations for a fupply: That the induftrious inhabitants of 
England, if deprived of Irifh provifions, which made living cheap, would be 
obliged to augment the price of labor, and thereby render their manufactures too 
dear to be exported to foreign markets: That the lazy inhabitants of Ireland, find- 
ing provifions fall almoft to nothing, would never be induced to labor, but would 
perpetuate to all generations their native floth and barbarifm: That by cutting off 
almoft entirely the trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were 
diffolved, and nothing remained to keep the Irith to their duty but force and vio- 
lence: And that by reducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 
rendered incapable of maintaining that military power, by which, during its well 
grounded difcontents, it muft neceffarily be retained in fubjection, 

Tur King was fo convinced of the juftnefs of thefe reafons, that he ufed all his 
intereft to oppofe the bill ; and he openly declared, that he could not give his affent 
to it with a fafe confcience. But the Commons were refolute in their purpofe. 
The rents of England had fallen of late years, which had been afcribed entirely to 
the importation of Irifh cattle: Some intrigues had contributed to inflame that pre- 
judice, particularly thofe of Buckingham and Afhley, who were defirous of giving 
Ormond difturbance in his government: And the fpirit of tyranny, of which na- 
tions are as fufceptible as individuals, had animated the Englifh extremely to exert 
their fuperiority over their dependant ftate. Noaffair could be conducted with greater 
violence than this was bythe Commons. They even went fo far in the preamble of the 
bill as to declare the importation of Irith cattle to be a muifance. By this expreffion, 
they both gave fcope to their paffion, and barred the King’s prerogative, by which 
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he might think himfelf entitled to difpenfe with a law, fo full of injuftice and bad 
policy. The Lords expunged the word; but as the King was fenfible, that no 
fupply would be given by the Commons, unlefs they were gratified in all their 
prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereft with the peers for making 
the bill -pafs, and to give the royal affent to it. He could not, however; forbear 
expreffing his difpleafure at the jealoufy entertained againft him, and at the inten 
tion, which the Commons difcovered of retrenching his prerogative. . 

Tuts law brought great diftrefs for fome time upon Ireland; but it has: occas 
fioned their applying with greater indultry to manufactures, and has proved in the 


iffue beneficial to that kingdom. 
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INCE the reftoration, England was in a condition, which had never been ex- 
GS perienced in any former period of her government, and which feemed the only 
one, that could fully enfure her happinefs and her liberty: ‘T’he King was in conti- 
nual want of fupport from the Parliament; and he feemed willing to accommo- 
date himfelf to that dependant fituation. Inftead of reviving thofe claims of prero- 
gative, fo ftrenuoufly infifted on by his father and grandfather, he had ftriGtly con- 
fined himfelf within the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popularity, 
the affections of his fubjeéts, Even the feveritics, however blameable; which he 
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had been forced to exercife againft Nonconformifts, are to be confidered as ex- 
pedients, by which he ftrove to ingratiate himfelf with that party, which predomi- 
nated in Parliament. But notwithftanding thefe promifing appearances, there were 
many circumftances, which kept the government from refting fteddily on that bot- 
tom, on which it was placed.. The Crown having loft almoft all its antient demefnes, 
relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the Commons, not fully ac- 
cuftomed to this new fituation, were not difpofed to fupply with fuficient liberality 
the neceffities of the Crown. . They imitated too ftrictly the example of their pre- 
deceffors in a rigid frugality of public money; and neither fufficiently confidered 
the indigent fituation of the Prince, nor the general {tate of Europe, where every 
nation, by its encreafe both of magnificence and force, had made great additions to 
all public expences. Some confiderable fums, indeed, were beftowed on Charles, 
and the patriots of that age, tenacious of antient maxims, loudly upbraided the 
Commons with prodigality : But if we may judge by the example of a latter periods 
when the government has become more regular, and the harmony of the parts has 
been more happily adjufted, the Parliaments of this reign feem rather to have merited 
a. contrary reproach. 

Tue natural confequence of the poverty of the Crown was, befides feeble irregular 
tranfactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeftic adminiftration. 
No-one could anfwer with any tolerable affurance for the meafures of the Houfe of 
Commons. Few of the members were attached to the Court by any other band than 
that of inclination. Royalifts indeed in their principles, but unexperienced in bufi- 
nefs, they lay expofed to every rumor or infinuation ; and were driven by momen- 
tary cufts or currents, no lefs than.the populace themfelves... Even the attempts 
made to. gain an afcendant over them, by offices, and, as.’tis believed, by bribes 
and penfions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to what was intended by 
the minifters.. The novelty of the practice conveyed a general, and indeed a juft, 
alarm ; while at the fame time, the poverty of the Crown rendered this. influence 
very limited and precarious. 

Tur character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy thofe. defects in the conftitu- 
tion. He aéted inthe. adminiftration of public affairs, as if government were. a 
paftime,, rather than a ferious occupation; and by the uncertainty of his conduct, 
he loft that authority, which could alone beftow conftancy on the fluctuating refo- 
lutions of the Parliament, His ‘expences too, which always exceeded the proper 
bounds, were directed more by inclination than by policy s and at the fame time, 
that they rendered. him. continually dependant on» the Parliament, they were not 
calculated fo as fully to fatisfy either the interefted or difinterefted part of that 
affembly. 
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Tue Parliament met after a longer adjournment; and the King promifed himfelf 
every thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late meafures had been 
calculated to acquire the goodwill of his people ; and above all, the triple league, 
it was hoped, would be able to efface all the impreffions left by the unhappy con- 
clufion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made by the court, and a very laud- 
able one too, loft him, fora time, the effect of all thefe endeavors. Buckingham, 
who was in great favor with the King, and carried on many intrigues among the 
Commons, had alfo endeavored to fupport connexions with the Nonconformitts ; 
and he now formed a fcheme, together with the lord keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, 
and Sir Mathew Hale, chief juftice, two worthy patriots, to put an end to thofe 
feverities, under which thefe religionifts had fo long Jabored. It was propofed to 
reconcile the Prefbyterians by a comprehenfion, and to granta toleration to the In- 
dependants and other fectaries. Favor feems not, by this {cheme, as by others em- 
braced during the: prefent reign, to have been intended the Catholics: Yet were 
the zealous Commons fo difgufted, that they could not be prevailed on even 
to give the King thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meafure was 
then, and has ever fince been efteemed. They immediately voted an addrefs for a pro- 
clamation againft conventicles. Their requeft was complied with; but as the King 
{till dropped fome hints of his defire to reconcile his proteftant fubjeéts, the Com- 
mons paffed a very unufual vote, that no man fhould bring into the Houfe any bill 
of that nature. The King in vain re-iterated his follicitations for fupply, repre- 
fented the neceffity of equipping a fleet, and even offered, that the money which 
they fhould grant, fhould be colleéted and iffued for that purpofe by commiffioners. 
appointed by the Houfe. Inftead of compliance, the Commons voted an enquiry 
into all the mifcarriages during the late war; the flackening fail after the Duke’s 
victory from falfe orders delivered by Brounker, the mifcarriage at Berghen, the 


_ divifion of the fleet under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, the difgrace at Chatham. 


rith of May. 


Brounker was expelled the Houfe, and ordered to be impeached. Commiffioner 
Pet, who had neglected orders for the fecurity of Chatham, met with the fame fate. 
Thefe impeachments were never profecuted. The Houfe at laft, having been in- 
dulged in all their prejudices, were prevailed with to vote the King three hundred 
and ten thoufand pounds, by an impofition om wine and other liquors; after which 
they were adjourned. 

Besipes the ill humor of the Commons againft the tolerating maxims of the 
Court, public bufinefs was fomewhat retarded this feffion by a quarrel betwixt the 
two Houfes. Skinner, a rich merchant in London, having received fome injuries 
from the Eaft India Company, laid the matter by petition before the Houfe of 
Lords, by whom he was relieved in cofts and damages to the extent of five thoufand 


pounds: 
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pounds. The Commons voted, that the Lords, in taking cognizance of this affair, 
originally, without any appeal from inferior courts, had acted in a manner not agree- 
able to the laws of the land, and tending to deprive the fubjeét of the right, eafe, 
and benefit, due to him by thefe laws; and that Skinner, in profecuting the fuit, 
had infringed the privileges of the Commons: For which offence, they ordered 
him to be taken into the cuftody of the ferjeant at arms. Some conferences enfued 
between the Houfes; where the Lords were tenacious of their right of judicature, 
and maintained, that the method, in which they had exercifed it was quite regular. 
The Commons rofe into a great ferment; and went fo far as to vote, that ‘* who- 
** ever fhould be aiding or.affifting in putting in execution the order or fentence of 
‘¢ the Houfe of Lords, in the cafe of Skinner againft the Eaft India Company, 
*¢ fhall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the Commons of England, 
‘¢ and an infringer of the privileges of the Houfe of Commons.” They rightly 
jadged, that it would not be eafy, after this vote, to find any one, who would 
venture on their indignation. ‘The proceedings indeed of the Lords feem in this 
cafe to have been unufual and without precedent. 


Tue King’s neceffities obliged him again to affemble the Parliament, who fhowed 
fome difpofition to relieve him. The price, however, which he muft pay for this 
indulgence, was his yielding to laws againft conventicles. His complaifance in this 

particular contributed more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretexts 
of fupporting the triple alliance, that popular meafure, by which he expected to 
make fuch advantage. The quarrel betwixt the two Houfes was revived; and as 
the Commons had voted only four hundred thoufand pounds, with which the King 
was not fatisfied, he thought proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, to 
prorogue them. ‘The only bufinefs finifhed this fhort feflion was the receiving the 
report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts. On the firft 
infpection of this report, there appears a vaft fum, no lefs than a million and a half, 
unaccounted for; and the natural inference is, that the King had very much abufed 
the truft repofed in him by Parliament. But a more accurate infpection of parti- 
culars ferves, in a great meafure, to remove this imputation. The King indeed 
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went fo far as to tell the Parliament from the throne, ‘* That he had fully informed ~ 


‘¢ himfelf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thofe monies, which they 
‘¢ had given him, had been diverted to other ufes, but on the contrary, befides 
‘¢ all thofe fupplies, a very great fum had been raifed out of his ftanding revenue 
‘¢ and credit, anda very great debt contracted ; and all for the war.” Tho’ arti- 
ficial pretexts have often been employed by Kings in their fpeeches to Parliament, 
and by none more than Charles, it is fomewhat difficult to fufpect him of a direct 
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lye and falfhood, | He muft have had fome reafons, and perhaps not unplaufible 
ones, for this afirmation, of which all his hearers, as they had the accounts lying 
before them, were at that time very competent judges*. | 

Tus) method which all Parliaments had hitherto followed, was to vote a parti- 
cular fum for the fupply, ‘without any diftinction or appropriation for particular fer- 
vices. So long as the demands of the Crown were only {mall and cafual, no 
great inconveniencies arofe from this practice. But as the whole meafures of 
sovernment were now changed, it muft be confeffed, that, ir the King made a 
jut application of public money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by ex- 
pofing him to fufpicions, was very prejudicial to him. If he was inclined to a& 
otherwife, it was equally hurtful to the people. For thefe reafons, a contrary 
practice, during all the late reigns, has conftantly been followed by the Commons. 


Wuen the Parliament met after the prorogation, they entered anew upon the 
bufinefs of the fupply, and granted the King an additional duty, during eight years, 
of twelve pounds on each tun of Spanith wine, eight on each tun of French. 
A. law was alfo paffed empowering him to fell the fee farm rents; the laft re- 
mains of the demefnes by which the antient Kings of England had been fupported. 
By this expedient he obtained fome fupply for his prefent neceffities, but left the 
Crown, if poffible, ftill moré dependant than before. iow much ‘money might 
be raifed by thefe fales is uncertain; but it could not be near one million eight hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, the fum affigned by fome writers. io 

Tue act againft conventicles pafled, and received the royal affent. It bears the 
appearance of mitigating the former perfecuting laws; but, ifwe may judge by the 


{fpirit, which had broke out almoft every feffion during this Parliament, it was not 


intended 


* The abftra&t of the report of the Brook-houfe committee (fo that committee was called) wastiatt 


publifhed by Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p.177, from lord Hallifax’s Colle€tions, to which I refer. If wepe- 


rufe their apology, which we find in the fubfequent page of the fame author, we fhall find, that they 
ated with fome malignity towards the King. ‘They would take notice of no fervices. performed be 
fore the 1{t of September, 1664. But all the King’s preparations preceded that date, and, as chan- 
cellor Clarendon told the Parliament, amounted to eight hundred thoufand pounds; and the computa- 
tion.is very probable. This fum, therefore, muit be added.. ‘The commitee likewife charged feven 
hundred thoufand pounds to the King on account of the winter and fummer guards, faved during two 
years and ten months that the war lafted. But this feems iniquitous. For tho’ that was an ufual burthen 
on the revenue, which was then faved; would not the diminution of the cuftoms during the war bean 
equivalent to it? Befides, near three hundred and forty thoufand pounds are charged for prize-money, 
which perhaps the King thought he ought not to account for.. Thefe fums exceed the million and’a 
half. ie 

+ Mr. Carte, in his Vindication of the Anfwer to the Byflander,, p.g9, fays, that the fale of 
the fee farm rents would not yield above one hundred thoufand pounds ; and his reafons appear well 
founded. 
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intended as any ‘favor to the Nonconformifts.. ’ Iwas probably found by experience, 
that laws over rigid and fevere could not be executed. By this act the hearer ina 
conventicle, (thet is, in a diffenting affembly, where more than five were prefent 
befides the family) was fined five fhillings for the firft offence, ten for the fecond; 
the preacher twenty pounds for the firft offence, forty for the fecond. The perfon, 
‘1 whofe houfe :he conventicle met, forfeited a like fum with the preacher. One 
claufe is very remarkable; that, if any difpute fhould arife with regard to the in- 
terpretation of iny part of the act, the judges fhould always explain the doubt in 
the fenfe leaft fevorable to conventicles, it being the intention of the Parliament 
entirely to fupprefs them, Such was the zeal of the Commons, that they violated 
the plaineft and moft eftablifhed maxims of civil policy, which require, that, in all 
criminal profecutions, favor fhould always be given to the prifoner. 

Tue affair of Skinner fill remained a ground of quarrel betwixt the two Houfes; 
but the King ‘prevailed with, the Peers to accept of the expedient propofed by the 
Commons, tha: a general razure fhould be mace of all the tranfactions with regard 
to that difputec queftion. 

Some attempts were made by the King to effectuate a union betwixt England and 
Scotland: But they were too feeble to remove all the difficulties, which obftructed 
that ufeful and important undertaking. Commiffioners were appointed to meet, in 
order to regulate the conditions: But the defign, chiefly by the intrigues of Lau- 
derdale, foon <fter came to nothing. | 

Tue Kino, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of the Houfe 
of Peers, He faid, that they amufed him, and that he found them no lefs-enter- 
taining thana play. But deeper defigns were fufpeéted. As he feemed to intereft 
himfelf extremely in the caufe of lord Roos, who, on account of adultery, had ob- 
tained a divore: from his wife, and applied to Parliament for leave to marry again; 
people imagined, that Charles propofed to make a precedent of the cafe, and that 
fome other pretext would be found for getting rid of the queen. Many propofals 
to this purpofe, it is faid, were made by Buckingham: But the King, however lit- 
tle {crupulous in fome refpects, was incapable of any action, harfh or barbarous ; 
and he always rejected with horror all fchemes of this nature. A fufpicion however 
of fuch intentions, it was obferved, had, at this time, begot a coldnefs betwixt the 
two brothers. | 

We now ceme to a period, when the King’s councils, which had hitherto, in 
the main, been good, tho’ negligent and fluctuating, became, during fome time, 
remarkably bad, or even criminal; and breeding incurable jealoufies in all men, 
were followed by fuch confequences as had almoft terminated in the ruin both of 
prince and pecple. Happily the fame negligence ftill attended him, and, as it had 
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leffened the influence of the good, it alfo diminifhed the effect of the bad meafures, 
which he embraced. ! 

Ir was generally remarked, that the committee of council, eftablifhed for foreign 
affairs, was entirely changed ; and that Prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, f- 
cretary Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whofe honor the nation had 
ereat confidence, were never called to any deliberations. The whole fecret was en- 
trufted to five perfons, Clifford, Afhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale, 
Thefe men were known by the appellation of the Cabal, aword which the initial letters 
of their names happened to compofe. This incident ferved with the people to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate that appellation. Never was there a more dangerous miniftry 
in England, nor one more noted for pernicious councils. 

Lorp ASHLEY, foon after known by the name of earl of Shaftefbury, was one 
of the moft remarkable characters of the age, and the chief {pring of all the fuc- 
ceeding movements. During his early youth, he had engaged in the late King’s 
party ; but being difgufted with fome meafures of Prince Maurice, he foon deferted 
to the Parliament. He infinuated himfelf into the confidence of Cromwel; and as 
he had great influence on the Prefbyterians, he was ferviceable in fupporting the’ 
authority of that ufurper. He employed the fame credit to promote the reftora- 
tion; and on that account both deferved and acquired great favor with the King. 
In all his changes, he ftill maintained the charaéter of never betraying thofe friends 
whom he deferted ; and which ever party he joined, his great capacity and fingular 
talents foon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to take the lead among 
them. Reftlefs, turbulent, fa€tious; no ftation could fatisfy his ambition, no fa- 
tigues were infuperable to his induftry. Well-acquainted with the blind attachment 
of parties, he furmounted all fenfe of fhame: And relying on the fubtilty of his 
contrivances, he was not ftartled with enterprizes, the moft hazardous and moft 
criminal. His talents, both of public {peaking and private infinuation, fhone out 
in an eminent degree; and amidtft all his furious paffions, he poffeffed a found judge- 
ment of bufinefs, and ftill more of men. Tho’ fitted by nature for beginning and 
puthing the greateft undertakings, he was never able to condué any to a happy pe- 
riod; and his eminent abilities, by reafon of his infatiable defires, were equally dan- 
gerous to himfelf, tothe Prince, and to the people. | 

Tue duke of Buckingham poffeffed all the advantages, which a graceful perfon, 
a high rank, a fplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beftow ; but by his wild con- 
duct, unreftrained either by prudence or principle, he found means to render him- 
felf in the end odious and even infignificant. The leaft intereft could make him 
abandon his honor ; the fmalleft pleafure could feduce him from his intereft ; the 
moft frivolous caprice was fufficient to counterballance his pleafure. By the want of 


fecrecy 
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fecrecy and conftancy, he deftroyed his character in public life; by the contempt 
of order and ceconomy, he diffipated his private fortune; by riot and debauchery, 
he ruined his health; and he remained at laft as incapable of doing hurt, as he had 
ever been little defirous of doing good, to mankind. 

Tue earl, foon after created duke, of Lauderdale, was not defective in natural, 
and ftill lefs in acquired, talents ; but neither was his addrefs graceful, nor his un- 
derftanding juft.. His principles, or, more properly fpeaking, his prejudices, 
were obftinate, but unable to reftrain his ambition: His ambition was {till lefs 
dangerous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacableenemy, but 
a lukewarm friend; infolent to his inferiors, but abject to his fuperiors; tho’ in 
his whole character and deportment, he was almoft diametrically oppofite to the 
King, he had the fortune, beyond any other minifter, to maintain, during the 
greateft part of his reign, an afcendant over him. 

Tue talents of parliamentary éloquence and intrigue had raifed Sir Thomas 
Clifford; and his daring impetuous fpirit gave him weight in the King’s councils. 
Of the whole Cabal, Arlington was the leaft dangerous either by his vices or his ta- 
lents. His judgement was found, tho’ his capacity was but moderate, and his in- 
tentions were good, tho’ he wanted courage and integrity to perfevere in them. 
Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple 
league; but he threw himfelf with equal alacrity into oppofite meafures, when he 
found them agreeable to his mafter. Clifford: and he were fecretly Catholics : 
Shaftefbury, tho’ addicted to aftrology;- was reckoned a Deift: Buckingham had 
too little reflection to embrace any fteady principles: Lauderdale had ‘long been a 
bigotted and furious Prefbyterian ; and the opinions of that fect fill kept pofleffion 
of his mind, however little they appeared in his conduct. 

Tue dark councils of the Cabal, tho’ from the firft they gave anxiety to all men 
of reflection, were not thorowly known but by the event. Thefe feem to have been 
the views, which they fugegefted to the King andthe Duke, and which thefe Princes 
too greedily embraced. They faid, that the Parliament, tho’ the {fpirit of party, 
for the prefent, attached them to the Crown, were ftill more attached to thofe 
powers and privileges, which their predeceffors had ufurped from the Sovereign: 
That after the firft ow of kindnefs, they had difcovered fymptoms of difcontent ; 
and would be fure to turn againft the King all the authority which they yet retained, 
and {till more thofe pretenfions which it was eafy for them in‘a moment to revive: 
That they not only kept the King in dependance by means of his precarious reve- 
nue, but had never difcovered a fuitable generofity, even in thofe temporary fup- 
plies, which they granted him: That it was time for the Prince to rouze himfelf 
from his lethargy, and to recover that authority, which his predecefiors, during 
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fo many ages, had peaceably enjoyed : That the great error or misfortune of his: 


father was the not having formed any clofe connexion with foreign Princes, who, 


on the breaking out of the rebellion, might have found their intereft in fupporting - 


him: That the prefent alliances, being entered into with fo many weaker poten- 


tates, who themfelves ftood in need of the King’s protection, could never ferveto. 


maintain, much lefs augment, the royal authority :. That the French Monarch: 


alone, fo generous a Prince, and by blood fo nearly allied to the King, would be. 


found both able and willing, if cratified in his ambition, te defend the Common 
caufe of Kings againft ufarping fubjects : That a war, undertaken againft Hol- 
land bythe united force of two fuch mighty potentates, would prove an ealy enters 
prize, and would ferve ali the purpofes which were aimed at: That under pretext of 
that war it would not be difficult to levy a military force, without which, during the 
prevalence of republican principles among his fubjects, the King would vainly expe& 
to defend his prerogative : That his naval power might be maintained, partly by the 
fupplies, which, on other pretexts, would previoufly be obtained from Parliament; 
partly by fubfidies from France partly by captures, which might eafily be made on 
that opulent republic : That in fuch a fituation, attempts to recover the loft autho- 
rity of the Crown would be attended with fuccefs ; nor would any dare to refifta 
Prince, fortified by fo powerful an alliance; or if they did, they would only bring 
more certain ruin on themfelves and on their caufe: And that by fubduing the States, 
a great ftep would be taken towards advancing a reformation ef the governments 
fince it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and grandeur, fortified, 
in his faétious fubjeéts, their attachment to what they vainly called their civil and 

religious liberties. | 
Turse fuggeftions happened fatally to concur with all the inclinations and pre- 
judices of the King; his defire of more extenfive authority, his propenfity to the 
Catholic religion, his avidity for money. He feems likewife, from the very begin- 
ning of his reign, to have entertained great jealoufy of his own fubjects, and, on 
that account, a defire of fortifying himfelf by an intimate alliance with France. So 
early as 1664, he had offered the F rench Monarch to allow him without oppofition 
to conquer Flanders, provided that Prince would engage to furnifh him with ten 
thoufand infantry, and a fuitable number of cavalry, in cafe of any rebellion im 
England*. As no dangerous fymptoms at that time difcovered themfelves, we 
are left to conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Charles had conceived of the 
factious difpofition of his people. gaye 
Even during the time, when the triple alliance was moft zealoufly cultivated, 
the King never feems to have been entirely cordial in thofe falutary meafures, but 
ftill to have caft a longing eye towards the French alliance, Chford, who had 
* D’ Eftrades, z1ft of July, 1667. ai 
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much of his confidence, faid. imprudently, ‘* Notwithftanding all this joy, we 
** muft have a fecond war with Holland.” The acceffion of the emperor to that 
alliance had been refufed by England on very frivolous pretences. And many un- 
friendly cavils were raifed againft the States with regard to Surinam and the conduct 
of the Eaft India Company. But about April 1669, the ftrongeft fymptoms ap 
peared of thofe fatal meafures, which were afterwards more openly purfued. 

Der wit, at that time, came to Temple; and told him, that he payed him a 
vifit as a friend, not a minifter. The occafion was to acquaint him with a converfa- 
tion which he had lately had with Puftendorf, the Swedifh agent, who had pafied by 
the Hague in the way from Paris to his own country. ‘The French minifters, Puf- 
fendorf faid, had taken much pains to perfwade him, that the Swedes would find 
their account very illin thofe meafures, which they had lately embraced: That Spain 
would fail them in all her promifes of fubfidies; nor would Holland alone be able 
to fupport them: That England would certainly fail them, and had already adopted 
councils directly oppofite to thofe which by the triple league fhe had bound herfelf 
to purfue: And that the refolution was not the lefs fixed and certain, that the fecret 
was at yet communicated to very few either in the French or Englifh court. When 
Puffendorf feemed incredulous, Turenne fhowed him a letter from Colbert de 
Croifly, the French minifter at London; where, after mentioning the fuccefs of his 
negotiations, and the favorable difpofition of the chief minifters there, he added ; 
‘© And [ have at laft made them fenfible of the whole’ extent of his Majefty’s 
** liberality *.” From this incident, it appears, that the infamous practice of fell- 
ing themfelves to foreign Princes, a practice, which, notwithftanding the malig- 
nity of the vulgar, is certainly very rare among men in high office, had not been 
ferupled by Charles’s minifters. 

But the King’s refolutions feem never to have been entirely fixed, till the vifit, 
which he received from his fifter, the dutchefs of Orleans. Lewis; knowing the 
addrefs and infinuation of that amiable Princefs, and the great influence, which fhe 
had obtained overher brother, had engaged her to employ all her good offices, in 
order to detach England from the triple league, which, he knew, had fixed fuch 
an uniurmountable barrier to his ambition. ‘That he might the better cover this 
negotiation, he pretended to vifit his frontiers, particularly the great works, which 
he had undertaken at Dunkirk; and he carried the Queen and the whole court 
along with him. While he remained on the oppofite fhore, the dutchefs of Orleans 
went over into England ; and Charles met her at Dover, where they paffed ten days 
together in great mirth and feftivity. By her artifices and carefies, the prevailed on 
Charles to relinquifh the moft fettled maxims of honor and policy, and to finith his 
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Chap. IIL engagements with Lewis for the deftruétion of Holland. No particular articles feem 


Al! eye here to have been figned, or even acreed upon. Neither of the Princes had the leaft 
France. claims on that republic ; and they could therefore regulate their pretenfions only by 


the future fuccefs of their arms. And as to the fcheme, which Charles is with fo good 
reafon fuppofed to have entertained, of employing the-French power, or at leaft the 
rerror of it, for enlarging his authority at home; it was of fuch a nature as muft 
depend upon incidents, and, for the prefent, it fufficed, if he conjoined his interefts 
sntimately with France, and obtained general affurances of fupport, in cafe of any © 
oppofition or infurrection. | 

But Lewis well knew Charles’s charaéter, and the ufual fluctuation of his coun- 
cils. In order to fix him in the French interefts, he refolved to bind him by the tyes 
of pleafure, the only ones which with him were irrefiftible; and he made him a pre- . 
fent of a French miftrefs, by whofe means, he hoped, for the future, to govern 
him, ‘The dutchefs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of the name of Que- 
roiiaille, whom the King carried to London, and foon after created dutchefs of 
Portfmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole courfe of his life; 
and fhe proved a great means of fupporting his connexions with her native country. 
*Tisimpoffible but his quick difcernment muft have perceived the feope of all thefe 
artifices; but he was too much a flave to pleafure ever to defend himfelf againtt its 
prefent allurements. 3 , 

Tue fatisfaction, which Charles reaped from his new alliance, received a great 
check by the death of his fitter, and ftill more by thofe melancholy circumftances, 
which accompanied it. Her death was fadden, after afew days illnefs; and fhe was 
Sized with the malady upon drinking a glafs of fuccory-water. Strong fufpicions 
of poyfon arofe in the court of France, and fpred all over Europe; and as her 
hufband had difcovered many fymptoms of jealoufy and difcontent on account of her 
condué, he was univerfally believed to be the author of that crime. Charles him- 
felf, during fome time, was entirely convinced of his guilt; but upon receiving the 
atteftation of phyficians, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the ge- 
neralrumor, he was or pretended to be fatisfied. The duke of Orleans indeed did 
never, in any other circumftance of his life, betray fuch difpofitions as might lead 
him to fo criminal an action ; and a lady, it is faid, drank the remains of the fame 
glafs, without feeling any inconvenience. The fudden death of Princes is common- 
ly accompanied with thefe difmal furmizes ;. and therefore lefs weight is in this cafe 
to be laid on the fufpicions of the public. ‘ 

Cuarurs, inftead of breaking with France upon this incident, took advantage of 
it to fend over Buckingham, under pretence of condoling with the duke of Orleans, 
but in reality to concert farther meafures for the projected war. Never ambafflador 
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received greater carefles. The more deitructive the prefent meafures were to the 
interefts of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load with civilities and 
even with favors, thofe whom he could engage to promote them. 

Tue journey of Buckingham raifed ftrong fufpicions in Holland, which every 
circumftance tended ftill Bb to confirm: get made a fudden irruption into 
Lorraine; and tho’ he miffed feizing the duke himfelf, who had no furmize of the 
danger, and who very narrowly efcaped, he was foon able riding a refiftance to 
make himfelf matter of the whole country. The French Monarch was fo far un- 
happy, that, tho’ the moft tempting opportunities offered themfelves, . had not 
commonly fo much as the pretext of equity and juftice to cover his ambitious me sae ures, 
This acquifition of Lorraine ought to have excited the jealoufy of the contra 
powers in the triple league, as hace as an invafion of Flanders itfelf ; yet did Charl: S 
turn a deaf ear to all romontcranee which were made him upon that fubject. 

But what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit and the States with regard to 
the meafures of England, was the fudden recall of Sir William Temple. That 
minifter had fo firmly eftablifhed his character of honor and integrity, that he was 
believed incapable even of obeying his mafter’s commands, in promoting mea afures, 
which he efteemed pernicious to his country; and fo long as he remained in em- 
ployment, de Wit thought himfelf affured of the fidelity of England. Charles wes 
fo fenfible of this prepoffeffion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at the 
Hague, and pretended that that minifter would immediately return, after having 
conferred with the King about fome bufinefs, where his negotiation had met with 
obftru@tions. De Wit made the Dutch refident inform the Englifh court, that 


he would confider the recall of Temple as an exprefs declaration of a change of 


meafures in England; and would even know what interpretation to put upon any 
delay of his return, What a difhonor to the King, that his own moft folemn 
engagements fhould be fo little trufted ; while his fubje€t had acquired fo high a 
reputation, and, on his own account, had obtained the confidence of the neighbor- 
ing nations ! 

Wuie thefe meafures were fecretly in agitation, the Parliament met, accord- 
ing toadjournment. ‘The King made a very fhort {peech ;. and left the bufinefs to 
be enlarged upon by the keeper. That. minifter infifted much.on the King’s great 
want of fupply; the mighty encreai fe of the naval power of France, now triple to 
what it was before.the laf war with Holland ; the decay. of the Englifh navy; the 
neceffity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty fail; the obligations,, which the King 
lay under by fev eral treaties to exert himfelf for the common good of chrtitendom. 


Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, and the defenfive league 


with the “a s, It is certain, that Bridgeman, tho’ he was not admitted inte the 
fecrets 
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Chav. IH. fecrets of the Cabal, muft have obferved fo many grounds of fufpicion, as fhould 
1670. — have kept him from giving fan&tion to that deceit, which was intended to be put 
upon the Parliament. 
Tur artifice fucceeded. The Houfe of Commons, entirely fatisfied with the 
King’s meafures, voted him confiderable fupplies. A land tax for a year was im- 
pofed of a fhilling a pound; two fhillings a pound on two thirds of the falaries of 
offices; fifteen fhillings on- every hundred pound of bankers’ money and ftock ; 
an additional excife upon beer for fix years, and certain impofitions upon law pro- 
ceedings for nine years. The Parliament had never before been in a more liberal 
difpofition; and never furely was it lefs merited by the councils of the King and of 
his minifters. st 
Tus Commons paffed another bill for laying a duty on tobacco, Scotch fale, 
elaffes, and fome other commodities. Againft this bill the merchants of London 
appeared by petition before the Houfe of Lords. The Lords entered into their 
reafons, and began to make amendments on the bill fent up by the Commons. 
This attempt was highly refented by the lower Houfe, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to poflefs alone, of granting money to the Crown. 
Many remonftrances paffed betwixt the twoHoufes; and by their altercations the King 
1671. was obliged to prorogue the Parliament ; and he thereby loft the money which was 
22d of April. intended him. This is the laft time, that the Peers have revived any pretenfions of 
that nature. Ever fince, the privilege of the Commons, in all other places except 
inthe Houfe of Peers, has paffed for undifputed. | | Liat 
Tuere was a private affair, which during this feffion difgufted the Houfe of 
Commons, and required fome pains to accommodate it. The ufual method 
of thofe who oppofed the Court in the money bills, was, if they failed in the main 
vote as to the extent of the fupply, to levy the money from fuch funds as they ex- 
pected would be unacceptable or would.prove deficient: It was propofed to layan 
impofition upon playhoufes: The courtiers objected, that the players were the 
King’s fervants, and a part of his pleafure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 
the country party, afked, ‘* whether the King’s pleafure lay among the male or the 
** female players?” This ftroke of fatyre was aimed at Charles, who, befides his 
miftreffes of higher quality, entertained at that time two actrefles, Davis and Nell 
Gwin. The King received not the raillery with that good humor, which might 
have been expected. It was faid, that-this being the firft time, when refpeét to 
Mayefty had been publicly violated, it was neceflary, by fome fevere chaftifement, 
to make Coventry an example to all who might incline to tread in his footfteps. 
Sands, Obrian, and fome others of the guards were ordered to way-lay him, and 
to fet a mark upon him. He defended himfelf with great bravery, and: after 
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wounding feveral of the affailants, was with fome difficulty difarmed, They cut Chap, IIE 
his nofe tothe. bone, in order, as they faid, to teach him what ref pect he owed to 1671. 
the King. ‘I'he Commons were enflamed by this indignity offered to one of their 

members, on account of words {poke in the Houfe. They paffed a law, where Coventry-act. 
they miade it capital to maim any. perfon sand they enaéted, that thofe criminals, 

who had affaulted Coventry, fhould be incapable of receiving a pardon from the 

Crown. 

‘There was another private affair, tranfacted about this time, by which the King 
was as much expofed to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was here blamed 
for unneceffary feverity. Blood, a difbanded officer of the Protector’s, had been 
engaged in the confpiracy for raifing an infurrection in Ireland ; and for this crime 
he himielf had been attainted, and fome of his accomplices capitally punifhed. 

The daring villain meditated a revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Hav- Blood’s 
ing by artifice drawn off the duke’s footmen,’ he attacked his coach in. the night, “#™** 
as he drovealong St. James’s Street in London, and made himfelf mafter of his per- 

fon. He might here have finifhed the crime, had he not meditated refinements in 

his vengeance : He was refolved to hang the duke at Tyburn ; and for that purpofe 
bound him, and mounted him on horfeback behind one of his companions. They 

were advanced a good way into the fields; when the duke, making efforts for his 
liberty, threw himfelf to the ground, and brought down with him the aflaffing, 

to whom he was tied. They were ftruggling together in the mud; when Ormond’s 
fervants, whem the alarm had reached, came and faved him. Blood and his 
companions, firing their piftols in a hurry at the duke, rode off and faved themfelves,, 

by means of the darknefs. 

BuckincHam was at firft, with great appearance of reafon, fufpected to be the- 
author of the attempt. His profligate character and his enmity againft Ormond 
expofed him to this imputation. Offory foqn after came to court, and feeing Buc- 
kingham ftand by the King, his color rofe, and he could not forbear expreffing- 
himfelf to this purpofe. ‘* My lord, I know well, that you are at the bottom of 
** this late attempt upon my father: But I give you warning, if by any means he 
“* comes to.a violent end, I fhall not be at alofs to know the author: I fhall confider 
“¢ you as the affaffin: I fhall treat you as fuch; and wherever I meet you, I fhall 
** piftol you, tho” you ftood behind the King’s chair; and I tell it you in his Ma- 

* jefty’s prefence, that you may be fure I fhall not fail'of performance*. If there 
was here any indecorum, it was eafily excufed ina generous youth, when.his father’s: 
life was expofed to danger. 

A uitTie after, Blood formed a defign ‘of carrying off the Crown and Regalia. 

from.the Tower; a defign, to which he was prompted, as wellby the {urprizing: 
' boldnefs 


“~ 


* Carte’s Ormond, vol. ii. p. 225, 
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boldnefs of the enterprize as by the views of profit. He was very near fucceeding. 
Le had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel office ; and had got 
out of the Tower with his prey; but was overtaken and feized, together with fome 
of his affociates. One of them was known to have been concerned in the attempt 
upon Ormond, and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader, 
When afked,- he frankly avowed the enterprize s but refufed to tell his accomplices. 
“© The fear of death,” he faid, ** would never engage him, either to deny a guilt, 
or betray a friend.”’ All chefe extraordinary circumftances made him the general fub- 
ject of converiation ; and the King was moved by an idle curiofity to fee and fpeak 


with a perfon fo noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood might now efteem — 


himfelf fecure of pardon and he wanted not addrefs to improve the opportu~ 
nity. He told Charles, that he had been engaged, with others, in a defign 
to kill him with a carabine above Batterfea, where his Majefty often went to bathe: 
“That the caufe of this refolution was the feverity exercifed over the confciences of the 
godly, in reftraining the liberty of their religious affemblies: That when he had 
raken his ftand among the reeds, ‘full of thefe bloody refolutions, he found his heart 
checked with ah awe: of Majetty s and: not only’ relented himfelf; but diverted 
his affociates from their purpofe: That he had Jong ago brought himfelf to an entire 
‘ndifference about life; which he now gave for lofts. yet could he not forbear warning 
the King of the danger which might attend his execution: That his affociates had 
bound-theméelves.together by the firiéteft oaths to revenge the death of any of their 
confederacy’ And that norcaution nor power could fecure any one fromvthe effects 
of their defperate refolutions. | EOD 
Wouerurr thefe confiderations excited fear or admiration in the King, they 
confirmed his refolution of granting a pardon to Blood ; but he thought it a re- 
quifité point of decency Grft to obtain the duke of Ormond’s confent. ” Arlington 
came to Ormond: in the King’s name,’ and defired that he would’ not profecute 
Blood, for reafons which he was commanded to give him. The duke callantly 
replied, that lis Majcfty’s commands were the only reafon, that could be given, 
and being fufficient, he. might therefore fpare the reft. Charles carried his 
kindnefs to Blood ftill farther: He granted him an eftate of five hundred pounds 
a year in Ireland; he encouraged his attendance about his perfon ; he fhowed him 
ereat countenance, and many applied to him for promoting their pretenfions at 
court. And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured. his life, and: had 
been wounded, in defending the Crown and Regalia, was forgotten and neglected, 
this man; who deferved only to be ftared at and detefted as a monfter, became 4 
fpecies of favorite. 


Errors 


- 
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Errors of this nature in private life have often as bad an influence as mifcar- 
riages, in which the public is more immediately concerned. Another incident hap- 
‘pened this year, which infufed a very general difpleafure, and {till greater appre- 
henfions, into all men. The dutchefs of York died, and inher Jaft ficknefs, the 
made open profeffion of the Romith religion, and finifhed her life in that commu- 
nion. This put an end to that thin difguife, which the Duke had hitherto worne ; 
and he now openly declared. his attachment tothe church of Rome. Unaccountable 
terrors of popery, ever fince the acceffion of the houfe of Stuart, had prevailed 
thro’out the nation; but thefe had formerly been found fo groundlefs, and had been 
employed to fo many bad purpofes, that furmizes of this nature were likely to meet 
with the lefs credit from all men of fenfe ; and nothing but the Duke’s imprudent 
bigotry could have convinced the whole nation of his converfion. Popery, which 
had hitherto been only a hideous fpecter, was now become a real ground of ter- 
ror, being openly and zealoufly embraced by the heir apparent to the Crown, a 
Prince of great induftry and enterprize; while the King himfelf was not entirely 
free from like fufpicions. By means of fuch dangerous attachments, it was feared, 
that thefe Princes were engaged in a kind of confpiracy againft the people, and 
had already, fo far at leaft, embraced a feparate intereft, the foundation of many 
other oblique views and hazardous enterprizes. Nor could it be fuppofed, that 
a nation, who regarded with fuch horror a fyftem of religion, revered by thefe 
Princes as facred and divine, and who feemed determined with the utmoft obfti- 
nacy to oppofe its re-eftablifhment, could be the objeét of their fincere affection 
and regard. : 

Ir is probable, that the new alliance with France infpired the Duke with courage 
to make open profeffion of his religion, and rendered him more carelefs of the affec- 
tions and efteem of the Englith, This alliance became every day more vifible to 
all the world. Temple was declared to be no longer ambaffador to the States ; and 
Downing, whom the Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of their republic, 
was fent over in his place. A ground of quarrel was fought by means of a yatcht, 
difpatched fer lady Temple. The captain failed thro’ the Dutch fleet, which lay on 
their own coafts; and had orders to make them ftrike, to fire on them, and to per- 
fevere till they fhould return his fire. The Dutch admiral, Van Ghent, furprized 
at this bravado, came on board the yatcht, and exprefied his willingnefs to pay re- 
fpect to the Britifh flag, according to antient practice: But that a fleet on their own 
coafts fhould ftrike toa fingle veffel, and that not a fhip of war, was, he faid, 
fuch an innovation, that he durft not, without exprefs orders, agree to it. The 
captain, thinking it dangerous to renew firing in the midft of the Dutch fleet, con- 
tinued his voyage ; and for this neglect of orders was committed to the Tower. 
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Tris incident however furnifhed Downing with a new article to encreafe ‘thofe 
on which it was propofed to ground the intended. quarrel. The 
ral months before they complained 5 left, if they had de 
manded fatisfa€lion more early, the Dutch might have had time to grant it. Even 
when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inftructions not to 
y fatisfaction after a certain number of days, a very imperious Manner 
of negotiating, and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the republic 
render delays abfolutely unavoidable. An anfwer, however, tho’ refufed by Down- 
ing, was fent over to London; with an ambaflador extraordinary, who had 
hich might give fatisfaction to the court of Eng- 
land. ‘hat Court replied, that the anfwer of the Hollanders was dark and.ob. 
fcure; but they would not fpecify the articles or expreflions, which were liable to 
that objection. The Dutch ambaflador defired the Englifh miniftry to draw the 
anfwer in what terms they pleafed ; and he engaged to fign it: The Englifh mi 
niftry replied, that it was not their bufinefs to draw papers for the Dutch. The 
ambaflador brought them the draught of an article, and afked them whether it was 
fatisfatory:; ‘The Englith anfwered, that, when he had figned and delivered it, 
they would tell him their mind concerning it. The Dutchman refolved to fign it 
at a'venture; and on his demanding a new conference, an hour was appointed for 
that purpofe. » Butwhen-he attended, the Englith refufed to enter upon bufinels, 
and told him, thatthe feafon for negotiating was now pait*. at 
Lone and frequent prorogations were made of the Parliament; left the Houfes 
fhould declare themfelves with vigor againft councils, fo oppofite to the inclination 
as well as interefts of the public. Could we fuppofe, that Charles, in his alliance 
againft Holland, really meant the ood of his people, that meafure muft pafs for an 
extraordinary, nay romantic, ftrain of heroifm, which could lead him, in 
Spite of all difficulties, and even in fpite of themfelves, to feek the happinefs of the 
nation, But every ftep, which he took in this affair, became a proof to all men 
of penetration, that the prefent war was intended againft the liberties of his own 
fabjeéts, even more than againft the Dutch themfelves. He now acted in every 
thing, as if he were already an abfolute Monarch, and was never more to lie under 
rhe control: of national affempblies. 
Tue long prorogation of Parliament, if it freed the King from their importunate 
advices and remonftrances, was however attended with this inconvenience, that no 
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money could be procured to carry on the military preparations againft Holland. 
Under pretext of maintaining the triple league, which, at that very time, he had . 


firmly refolved to break, Charles had obtained a large fupply from the Commons; 
| but 
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but this money, by debts and expences, was foon exhaufted. France had ftipu- 
Jated to pay two hundred and forty thoufand pounds the firft year of the war, and 
the third of that fum every year during the courfe of it; but thefe fupplics were 
very inconfiderable, compared to the immenfe charge of the Englifh navy. It 
feemed as yet premature to venture on levying money, without confent of Parlia- 
ment; fince the power of taxing themfelves was the privilege, of which the Englifh 
were, with reafon, particularly jealous. Some other reffource muft be fallen on. 
The King had declared, that the ftaff of treafurer was ready for any one, that could 
find an expedient for fupplying the prefent neceffities. _Shaftefbury dropped a hint 
to Clifford, which the latter immediately feized, and carried to the King, whe 
granted him the promifed reward, together with a peerage. This expedient was the 
fhutting up the Exchequer, and retaining all the payments, which fhould be made 
into it. | 

Ir had been ufual for the bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, and 
to advance it upon'the fecurity of the funds, by which they were afterwards repayed, 
when the money was levied on the public. The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, 
{ometimes ten, percent. for fums, which either had been configned to them with- 
out intereft, or which they had borrowed at fix per cent: Profits, which they 
dearly payed for by this egregious breach of public faith. The meafure was fo fud- 
denly taken, that none had warning of the danger. A general confufion prevailed 
in the city, followed by the’ ruin of many. The bankers ftopped payment; the 
merchants could anfwer no bills; diftruft took place every where, together with a 
{tagnation of commerce, by which the public was univerfally affected... And men, 
full of difmal apprehenfions, afked each other what mutt be the fcope of thofe my- 
{terious councils, whence the Parliament and all men of honor were excluded, and 
which commenced by the forfeiture of public credit and an.open violation of the 
moft folemn engagements, both foreign and domettic. 

ANOTHER meafure of the ‘Court contains fomething Jaudable, when confidered 
in itfelf; but if we reflect on'the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time 
when it was embraced, it will appear a {trong inftance of the arbitrary and danger- 
ous councils, purfued at prefent by the King and his miniftry. Charles refolved to 
make ufe of his fupreme power in ecclefiaftical matters; a power, he faid,. which 
was not only inherent in him, .but which had been recognized by feveral a&ts of Par- 
liament, By virtue,of this authority, he iffued a proclamation, fufpending the 
penal laws, enacted againft all Nonconformifts or Recufants whatfoever, and grant- 
ing to the proteftant Diffenters the public exercife of their religion, to the Catholics 
the exercife of it in private houfes. A fruitlefs experiment of this kind, op- 
pofed by the Parliament and ,retracted by the King, had already been made.a few 
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years after the reftoration; but Charles expected that the Parliament, whenever it 
fhould meet, would now be tamed to greater fubmiffion, and would no longer dare _ 
to Control his meafures. Meanwhile, the Diffenters, the moft inveterate enemies 
to the Court, were mollified by thefe indulgent maxims: And the Catholics, un- 
der their fhelter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed them, 

Arthe fame time, the aét of navigation was fufpended by royal will and pleafure: 
A meafure, which, tho’ a ftretch of prerogative, feemed ufeful to commerce, while 
all the feamen were employed on board the royal navy. A like fufpenfion had 
been granted, during the time of the firft Dutch war, and was not much remarked ; 
becaufe men had, at that time, entertained lefs jealoufy of the Crown. A procla- 
mation alfo was iffued, containing very rigorous claufes in favor of prefling: Ano- 
ther full of menaces againft thofe who prefumed to fpeak undutifully of his Majefty’s 
meafures, and even thofe who heard fuch difcourfes, unlefs they informed induetime 
upon the offenders: Another againft importing or vending any forts of painted 
earthen ware, ‘* except thofe of China, upon pain of being grievoufly fined and 
“< fuffiring the utmoft punifhment, which might be lawfully inflicted upon con- 
<< temners of his Majefty’s royal authority.” A new army had been levied; and 
it was found, that difcipline could not be enforced without the exerci‘e of martial — 
law, which was therefore eftablifhed by order of council, tho’ contrary to the peti- 
tion of right. All thefe acts of power, however little important in themfelves, 
favored ftrongly of arbitrary government, and were no way fuitable to that legal 
adminiftration, which the Parliament, after fuch violent convulfions and civil wars, 
had hoped to have eftablifhed in the kingdom. 

Ir may be worth remarking, that the lord keeper refufed to affix the feals to 
the declaration for fufpending the penal laws; and was for that reafon, tho” under 
other pretexts, removed from his office. Shaftefbury was made chancellor in his” 
place; and thus another member of the Cabal received the reward of his councils. 

Forricn tranfaétions kept pace with thefe domeftic occurrences. An attempt, 
before the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert 
Holmes. “That feet confifted of feventy fail, valued at a million anda half; andthe 
hopes of feizing fo rich a prey had been a great motive for engaging Charles in the 
prefent war, and he had confidered that capture as a principal reffource for fupport- 
ing his military enterprizes. Holmes with nine frigates and three yatchts had or- - 
ders to go in fearch of this fleet; and he paffed Sprague in the Channel, who was 
returning home with afquadron from a cruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague ine 
formed him of the near approach of the Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, froma 
defire of engroffing all the honor and profit of the enterprize, kept the fecret of his 
orders, the conjunétion of thefe fquadrons had rendered the fuccefs infallible. | 

When 
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When Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an amicable appearance, and in- 
vited the admiral, Van Nefs, who commanded the convoy, to come on board of 
him: One of his captains gave a like infidious invitation to the rere-admiral. But 
thefe officers were on their guard. They had received intelligence of the hoftile in- 
tentions of the Englifh, and hadalready put all the fhips of war and merchantmen 
in an excellent pofture of defence. Three times were they valiantly affailed by the 
.Englifh ; and as often did they valiantly defend themfelves. In the third attack one 
of the Dutch fhips of war was taken; and three or four of their moft inconfiderable 
merchantmen fell into the enemies hands. The reft, fighting with great fkill and 
courage, continued their courfe; and, favored by a mift, got fafe into their own 
harbors: This attempt is denominated perfidious and pyratical by the Dutch writers, 
and even by many of the Englifh. It merits at leaft the appellation of irregular ; 
and as it had been attended with bad fuccefs, it brought double fhame upon the 
contrivers. The Englifh miniftry endeavored to cover the action, by pretending, 
that it was a cafual rencounter, arifing from the obftinacy of the Dutch, who 
refufed the honors of the flag: But the contrary was fo well known, that even 
Holmes himfelf had not the affurance to perfift in this affeveration. 

Tit this incident the States, notwithftanding all the menaces and preparations 
of the Englifh, never believed them to be thorowly in earneft; and had al- 
ways expected, that the affair would terminate, either in fome demands of money, 
or in fome propofals for the advancement of the Prince of Orange. The French 
themfelves had made little account of affiftance from England; and could fearce 
believe, that their ambitious projects would, contrary to every maxim of honor 
and policy, be forwarded by that power, which was moft interefted and moft able 
to oppofe them. But Charles was too far advanced to retreat. He immedt- 
ately iffued a declaration of war againft the Dutch; and furely reafons, more falfe 
and frivolous, never were employed to juftify a flagrant violation of treaty. 
Some complaints are made of injuries done the Eaft India Company, which yet that 
company difavowed: The detenfion of fome Englifh in Surinam is mentioned ; 
tho’ it appears that thefe perfons had voluntarily remained there: The refufal of a 
Dutch fleet on their own coatts to ftrike to an Englifh yatcht is extremely exagge- 
rated: And to piece up all thefe pretenfions, fome abufive pictures are mentioned, 
and reprefented as a ground of quarrel. -The Dutch were long at a lofs what to 
make of this article; till at laft it was difcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 

Nit, brother to the penfionary, painted by order of fome magiftrates of Dort, and 
hung upinachamber of the town-houfe, had given occafion tothe complaint. In 
the perfpective of this portrait, the painter had drawn fome fhips on fire in a harbor. 
This was conftrued to be Cbatharh, where de Wit had really diftincuifhed himfelf, 

and 
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Chape tt, and had acquired creat honor; but little did he imagine, that, while the infult it- 
1672: felf had fo long been forgiven, the picture of it fhould draw down fuch fevere 
vengeance upon his country. The conclufion of this manifefto, where the King 
ftill profeffed his attachment to the triple alliance, was of a piece with all the reft 

of it. | 

Tus French King’s declaration of war contained more dignity, if undifguifed 
violence and injuftice could merit that appellation. He pretended only, that the 
behavior of the Hollanders had been fuch that it did not confift with his glory any 
longer to bear it. That Monarch’s preparations were in great forwardnefs; and 
his ambition was flattered with the moft promifing views of fuccefs. Sweden was 
detached from the triple league: The bifhop of Munfter was engaged by the pay- 
ment of fubfidies to take part with France: The elector of Cologne had entered 
into the fame alliance; and having configned Bonne and other towns into the hands 
of Lewis, magazines were there erected; and it was from that quarter, that France 
propofed to invade the United Provinces. The ftanding force of that Kingdom 
amounted to one hundred and eighty thoufand men; and with more than the half of 
this prodigious army was theKing now approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The or- 
der, oeconomy, induftry of Colbert, fubfervient equally to the ambition of the Prince 
and happinefs of the people, furnifhed unexhaufted treafures : Thefe, employed by 
the unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, fupplied every military preparation, and faci- 
litated all the enterprizes of the army: Conde, Turenne, feconded by Luxem- 
bourg, Crequi, and the moft renowned generals of the age; conducted this army, 
and by their conduct and reputation infpired courage into every one. The Mo- 
narch himfelf, furrounded with a gallant nobility, animated his troops, by the pro- 
fpeét of reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes of his approbation, 
The fatigues of war gave no interruption to gaiety: Its dangers furnifhed matter 
for glory: And in no enterprize did the genius of that gallant and polite people 
ever break out with more diftinguifhed lufter. 

Tuo’ de Wit’s intelligence in foreign courts was not equal to the vigilance of 
his domeftic adminiftration, he had, long before, received many furmizes of this 
fatal confederacy ; but he prepared not for defence, fo early or with fuch induftry, 
as the danger required. An union of England with France was evidently, he 
faw, deftructive to the interefls of the former kingdom; and therefore, ovet- 
looking or ignorant of the humors and fecret views of Charles, he concluded it 
impoffible, that fuch pernicious projects could ever really be carried into execu 
tion. Secure in this fallacious reafoning, he allowed the Republic to remain (00 


long in that defencelefs fituation, into which many concurring accidents had united 
to throw it. 
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By acontintied and fuccefsful. application. to commerce, the people were become 
very unwarlike, and confided entirely for their defence in that mercenary army, 
which they maintained. After the treaty of Weftphalia, the States, trufting to 
their peace’ with Spain, and their alliance with France, had broke a great part of 
this army, and fupported not with fufficient vigilance the difcipline of the troops, 
which remained.. When the.ariftacratic party prevailed, it was thought prudent 
to difmifs many of the old experienced officers, who were devoted to the houfe of 
Orange ; and their place was fupplied by raw youths, the fons or kinfmen of Bur- 
gomafters, by whofe intereft the party was fupported. TThefe new officers, relying 
on the credit of their friends and family, neglected their military duty; and fome 
of them, itis faid, were even allowed to ferve by deputes, to whom they affigned 
a fmall part.of their pay. . During the war with England, all the forces of that 
nation had been difbanded: Lewis’s invafion of Flanders, followed by the triple 
jeague, occafioned the difmifiion of the French regiments: And the place of thefe 
troops, which had ever had a chief {hare in the honor and fortune of all the wars in 
the Low Countries, had.not been fupplied by any new levies. 

De wir, fenfible of this dangerous fituation, and alarmed by the reports, which 
came from all quarters, beftirred himfelf to fupply thofe defects, to which it was 
not eafy of a fudden to provide a fuitable remedy. But every propofal, which he 
could make, met with oppofition from the Orange party, which was now become 
extremely formidable. The long and uncontroled,adminiftration of this ftatefman 
had ‘engendered envy: The prefent incidents rouzed up his enemies and opponents, 
who afcribed to his mifconduét alone the bad fituation of the Commonwealth: 
And.above all, the popular affection to the young Prince, which had fo long been 
held in violent conftraint, and had thence acquired new acceflion of force, began 
to difplay itfelf; and to threaten the Commonwealth with fome great convulfion. 
William the third, Prince of Orange, was. now in the twenty-fecond year of his age, 
and gave ftrong indications of all thofe great qualities, by which his life was 
afterwards fo. much diftinguifhed, De Wit himfelf, by giving him an excellent 
education, and inftructing him in all the principles of government and found policy, 
had generoufly contributed to make his rival formidable, Dreading the precarious 
fituation of his own party, he was always refolved, he faid, by conveying to him the 
knowlege of affairs, to render the Prince capable of ferving his country, if ever 
any future emergence fhould throw the adminiftration into his hands. ‘The con- 
duct of the young Prince had hitherto been extremely laudable. Notwithftanding 
his powerful alliances with England and Brandenburgh, he had exprefled his refo- 
lution of depending entirely on the States for. his advancement; and the whole 
tenor of his behavior fuited extremely the genius of that people. Silent and 
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ar and to enquire ; of a found and fteddy underftanding much 
Srminefs in what he once refolved or once denied ; great application to bufinefs, little 
to pleafure: By thefe virtues, he engaged the attention of all men. And the 
people, fenfible, that they owed their liberty, and very exiftence, © his family, 
ard remembring that his great uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in more early 
youth, to protect them acainft the exorbitant power of Spain, were defirous of 


choughtful; given to he 


raifing this Prince to a ody 
and conduét alone, to receive protection again{t thofe imminent dangers, with which 
they were at prefent threatened. oR 

Wuue thefe two powerful factions ftrugled for fuperiority, every fcheme for de- 
fence was oppofed, every project retarded. What was determined with difficulty 


was executed without vigor. Levies ‘ndeed were made, and the army compleated to — 


feventy thoufand men*: The Prince was appointed both general and admiral of the 
Commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into his hands. But new 
troops could not of a fudden acquire difcipline and experience: And the partizans of 
the Prince were {till unfatisfied, as long as the perpetual edict, fo it was called, re- 


mained in force; by which he was excluded from the Stadtholderfhip, and from all 


7 


thare in the civil adminiftration. aft 

Ir had always been the maxim of de Wit’s party to cultivate naval affairs with ex- 
treme care, and to give the fleet a vifible preference above the army, which. they 
reprefented as the object of an unreafonable partiality in the Princes of Orange. The 
two violent wars, which had-of late been waged with England, had exercifed the 
valor, andimproved the fkill of the failors. And above all, de Ruyter, the greateft 
fea commander of the age, was clofely conneéted with the Louveftein party; and 
every one, with confidence and alacrity, was difpofed to obey him. The equip- 
ment of the fleet was therefore haftened by de Wit; in hopes, that, by ftriking at 
firtt a fuccefsful blow, he might infpire courage into the difmayed States, and fup- 
port his own declining authority. He feems too, to have been, ina peculiar man- 
ner, enraged againft the Englifh, and refolved to take revenge on them for their 
condué, of which, he thought, his country had fuch reafon to complain. By the 
offer of a clofe alliance and a confederacy for mutual defence, they had feduced the 


Republic to quit the alliance of France; but no fooner had fhe embraced thefe 


meafures, than they formed leagues for her deftruction, with that very power, 
which they had treacheroufly engaged her to offend. In the midft of full peace, 
nay during an intimate union, they had difhonorably attacked her commerce, the 
only means of her fubfiftence, and, moved by fhameful rapacity, had invaded that 


property, which, relying on their faith, they had hoped to find unprotected “and 
defencelefs. 
* Temple, vol. i. p. 75: 


\] the authority of his anceftors, and hoped, from his valor. 
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deféncelefs: Contrary to their own vifible intereft, as well as their honor, they flill) Chap: M1, 
retained a malignant refentment for her fuccefsful conclufion of the laft war; awar, 9 °°” 
which had, at firft, fprung from their own wanton infolence and ambition. To re- 

prefs fo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give a peculiar pleafure, 

and contribute to the future fecurity of his country, whofe profperity was fo much 

the object of general envy. 

AcTuATED by like motives and views, de Ruyter put to fea with a formidable 
fleet, confifting of ninety-one fhips of war and forty-four fire-fhips. Cornelius de 
Wit was on board, as deputy from the States. They failed in queft of the Englith, 
who were under the command of the duke of Yorke, and who had already conjoined 
themfelves with the French under Marefchal d’ Etrées, The combined fleets lay at 
Solebay ina very negligent pofture; and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had Battle of Sole. 
given the Duke warning of the danger; but received, ’tis faid, fuch an anfwer as 2 ok ice, 
intimated, that there was more of caution than of courage in his apprehenfions. 
Upon the appearance of the enemy, every one ran to his poft with precipitation, 
and many fhips were obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readinefs. Sand- 
wich commanded the van; and tho’ determined to conquer or to perith, yet he fo 
tempered his courage with prudence, that’ to him the whole fleet was vifibly indebted 
for its fafety. He haftened out of the bay, where it had been eafy for de Ruyter 
with his fire-fhips to have deftroyed the combined fleets, which were crowded to. 
gether; and by this wife meafure he gave time to the duke of Yorke, who com- 
manded the main body, and Marefchal d’ Etrées, admiral of the rear, to difengage 
themfelves. He himfelf meanwhile was engaged in clofe fight, and by prefenting 
himfelf to every danger, had drawn upon him all the braveft of the enemy. He 
killed Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, and beat off his fhip: He funk another thip, 
which ventured to lay him aboard: He funk three fire-fhips, which endeavored to 
grapple with him: And tho’ his veffel was torne in pieces with fhot, and of a 
thoufand men fhe contained, near fix hundred were laid dead upon the deck, he con- 
tinued ftill to thunder with all his artillery in the midft of the enemy. But another 
fire-fhip, more fortunate than the preceding, having laid hold of his veffel, her 
deftruction was now inevitable. Warned by Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, ee 
he refufed to make his efcape, and bravely embraced death as a fhelter from that ici ees 
ignominy, which a rafh expreffion of the Duke’s, he thought, had thrown upon 
him. 

Durinc this fierce engagement with Sandwich, de Ruyter remained not inac- 
tive. He attacked the duke of Yorke, and fought him with fuch fury for above 
two hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which he had been engaged, he de- 
clared this combat to be the moft obftinately difputed. The Duke’s fhip was fo that- 
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tered, that he was obliged to leave her, and remove his flag to another. His 
fquadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir Jofeph Jordan, who had fue- 
ceeded to Sandwich’s command, came to his affliftance; and the fight, being more | 
equally ballanced, was continued till night, when the Dutca retired, and were not 
followed by the Englifh. The lofs, futtained by the fleets of the two maritime 
powers, was nearly equal; if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Englifh. 
‘The French fuffered very little, becaufe they had fearce been engaged in the action; 
and as this backwardnefs is not their national character, it was concluded, that 
they had received orders to fpare their fhips, while the Dutch and Englifh fhould 
weaken themfelves by their mutual animofity. Almoft all the other actions during 
the prefent war tended to confirm this iu!picion. 7 
_ Ir brought great honor to the Durch to have fought with fome advantage the 
combined fleets of two fuch powerful nations but nothing lefs than a. compleat 
victory could ferve the purpofe of de Wit, or fave his country from thofe calami- 
ties, wiich from every quarter threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, 
that the French would make their attack on the fide of Maftricht, which was well 
fortified and provided of a good garrifon ; but Lewis, taking advantage of his al- 
liance with Cologne, refolved to,invade the enemy from that quarter, which he 
knew to be more feeble and defencelefs. ‘The armies of that Elector and thofe of 
Munfter appeared on the other fide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 
tion of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to defend fo extenfive a frontier, 
were feattered into fo many towns, that no confiderable body remained: in the field; 
and a trong garrifon was hardly to be found in any fortrefs. Lewis paffed the 


rath of May. Meufe at Vifet; and laying fiege to Orfoi, a town of the Elector of Branden- 


Progrefs of 
the French, 


2d of June. 


burgh’s, but garrifoned. by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He divided 
his army, and invefted at once Burik, Wefel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four 
places regularly fortified, and not unprovided of troops: In four days, alli thefe 
placeswere furrendered. A general aftonifhment had feized the Hollanders, from 
the ccmbination of fuch powerful Princes againft the Republic ; and no where was 
refiftaice made, fuitable to the antient glory or prefent greatnefs of the State. 
Goveinors without experience, commanded troops. without difcipliney and defpain 
had univerfally extinguifhed that fenfe of honor, by which alone men, in fuch 
dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous defence. Vda 
Lrwis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he prepared to pafs. To 
all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the feafon, 
by waich the greateft rivers were much diminifhed, and in fome places rendered 
fordable. The French cavalry, animated by the prefence of their Prince, full of 
impetuous. courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themielves. into the eo 
~The 
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The infantry paffed in'boats: A few regiments of Dutch appeared on the other 
fide; who were unable to make refiftance. And thus was executed vithout dan- 
ger, but not without glory, the pafilage of the Rhine ; fo much celebrated, at that 
time, by the flattery of French courtiers, and tran{mitted to poiterity by the more 
durable flattery of their poets. 

Eacu fuccefs added courage to the conquerors, and ftruck the vanquifhed with 
difmay. The Prince of Orange, tho’ prudent beyond his age, was bat newly ad- 
vanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, unknown to them; and all 
men, by reafon of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the au- 
thority, on which they muft depend. It was expected, that the fort of Skink, fo 
famous for the fieges, which it had formerly fuftained, would make fome refift- 
ance; but it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The fame general made himfelf 
mafter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and Nimeguen, as foon as he appeared be- 
fore them.’ Doefbourg at the fame time opened its gates to Lewis: Soon after, 
Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, 
Wageninguen, Lochem, Woefden fell into the enemies hands. Groll and De- 
venter furrendered to the Marefchal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops of 
Munfter. And every hour brought to the States news of the rapid progrefs of the 
French, and of the cowardly ddfente of their own garrifons. 

Tue Prince of Orange, with his {mall and difcouraged army, retired backwards 
into the province of Holland ; where he expected, from the natural ft-ength of the 
country, fince all human art and courage failed, to be able to make fome refift- 
ance. The townand province of Utrecht fent deputations, and furrendered them- 
felves to Lewis. Naerden, a place within three leagues of Amferdam, was 
feized by the marquefs of Rochefort; and had he pufhed on to Muyden, he had 
eafily got poffeffion of it. Fourteen ftraglers of his army having appeared before 
the gates of that town, the magiftrates fent them the keys; but a fervant maid, 
who was alone in the caftle, having raifed the drawbridge, kept them from-taking 
poffeffion of that fortrefs. The magiftrates afterwards, finding the pirty fo weak; 
made them drunk, and took the keys from them. Muyden is fo near to Amfter- 
dam, that its cannon may infeft the fhips, which enter into that city. 


‘Lewis with a f{plendid court made a folemn entry into Utrecht, full of glory, 
becaufe every where attended with fuccefs; tho’ more owing to the cowardice and 
mifconduct of his enemies than to his own valor or prudence. Three provinces 
were already in his hands, Guelderland, Overyffel, and Utrecht; Groninghen 
was threatened; Friezeland lay expofed: The only difficulty Jay in Holland and 
Zealand ; and the Monarch deliberated concerning the proper meafures for reducing 
them. ‘Condé and Turenne exhorted him to difmantle all the towns, which he 
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had taken, except a few ; and fortifying his main army by the garrifons, put him- 
felf in a condition of pufhing his conquetts. Louvois, hoping that the other pro- 
vinces, weak and difmayed, would prove an eafy prey, advifed him to keep pof- 
feffion of places, which might afterwards ferve to retain the people in fubjection: 
His council was followed; tho’ it was found foon after to have been the moft 
impolitic. | | is be 

Meanwuite the people, thro’out all the Republic, inftead of colleCting a no- 
ble indignation againft the haughty conqueror, difcharged their rage upon their 
own unhappy minifter, on whofe prudence and integrity every one formerly be- 
ftowed the merited applaufe. The baa condition of the armies was laid to his 
charge: The ill choice of governors was afcribed to his partiality: | As inftances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was fufpected ; and his former connexions with 
France being remembered, the populace believed, that he and his partizans had now 
combined to betray them to their moft mortal enemy, - The Prince of Orange; 
notwithftanding his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the. only favior of 
the State; and:men were violently drove by their fears into his party, to which 
they had always been led by favor andinclination.. dt 3 ‘oy lit tees 

Tur town of Amfterdam alone feemed to retain fome courage; and by. forming 
a regular plan of defence, endeavored to infufe fpirit into the other cities. . The 
magiftrates obliged the burgeffes to keep a trict watch: The populace, whom want 
of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and 
armed for the defence of the public. Some fhips, which lay ufelefs in the harbor, 
were refitted, and ftationed to guard the city: And the fluices being, opened, the 
Neighboring country, without regard to the great damage fuftained, was laid under 
water. All the province followed this example, and fcrupled notin this extremity 
to reftore to the fea thofe fertile fields, which with infinite art and expence had been 
won from it. t.i4 ie 

Tue States of Holland met to confider, whether any means were left to fave 
the remains of their lately flourifhing, and now diftreffed Commonwealth. Tho” 
they were furrounded with waters, which barred all accefs to the enemy, their de- 


liberations were not conduéted with that tranquillity, which could alone fuggeft as: 


meafures, proper to extricate them from their prefent difficulties. The nobles cave: 
their vote, that, provided their religion, liberty, and fovereignty could be faved, 
every thing elfe without fcruple fhould be facrificed. to the conqueror. Eleven 
towns concurred in the fame fentiments. Amfterdam fingly declared againft all 
treaty with infolent and triumphant enemies; But notwithftanding that oppofition, 
ambaffadors were difpatched to implore the pity of the two combined Monarchs. 
It was refolved to facrifice to Lewis Maftricht and all the frontier towns, which 
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lay without the bounds of the. feven. provinces. and to pay him a large fum for the 
charges of the war. 

Lewis deliberated with his minifters Louvois and Pomponne, concerning the 
meafures, which he fhould embrace in the prefent emergence; and fortunately for 
Europe, he ftill preferred the violent councils of the former. He offered to eva- 
cuate his conquefts on condition, that all duties lately impofed on the commodities 
of France fhould be taken off; that the public exercife of the Romifh religion 
fhould be permitted; the churches fhared with the Catholics, and their priefts 
maintained by appointments from the States ; that all the frontier towns of the Re- 
public fhould be refigned to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzembourg, 
and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other fide of the Rhine; as likewife 
the ifle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortrefs of St. Andrew, that of Louve- 
ftein and Crevecceur; that they fhould pay him the fum of twenty millions of livres: 
for the charges of the war; that they fhould every year fend him a folemn embafly, 
and prefent him with a golden medal, as an acknowlegement, that to him they 
owed the prefervation of that liberty, which by the affiftance of his predeceffors they 
had been able to acquire ;, and that they fhould give entire fatisfaction to the King 
of England: And he allowed them but ten days for the acceptance of thefe exorbi- 


tant demands. 
Tue. ambafiadors,. who came to London, met with ftill worfe reception: No 


‘minifter was allowed to treat with them; and they were retained in a fpecies of 


confinement. But notwithftanding this, rigorous conduct of the Court, the pre- 
fence of the Dutch ambaffadors excited the fentiments of tender compaffion, and 


even indignation among; the people in general, but efpecially among thofe who 


could forefee the aim and refult of thofe dangerous councils. “The two moft power- 
ful Monarchs, they faid, in Europe, the one,-by land, the other by fea, have, 
contrary to the faith of folemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illuftrious 
Republic: ‘What a difmal profpeét did their fuccefs afford to the neighbors of 
the one, and to. the fubjeéts of the other? Charles had formed the triple league, 
in order to reftrain the exorbitant. power of France: A fure proof, that he does 
not now err from ignorance. . He had courted and obtained the applaufes of his 
people by that wife meafure : As he now adopts contrary councils, he muft furely 
expect by their means to render himfelf totally independent of his people, whofe 
fentiments are become fo, indifferent to him. . During the moft entire fubmiffion 
of the nation, and moft dutiful behavior of the Parliament, dangerous projects, 
without. provocation, are formed to reduce them to fubjection, and all the foreign 
interefts of the people are facrificed, in order the. more furely to bereave them of 
their domeftic liberties. Left any inftance of freedom fhould remain within their 

VIEW,, 
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Chap. III. view, the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, mutt be abandoned to 
1672. the moft dangerous enemy of England; and by an univerfal combination of tyranny 
againft laws ahd liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in any degree, their 
precious, tho’ hitherto precarious, birthrights, are for ever to fubmit to flavery and 
injuftice. Ses 5 
Tuo’ the fear of giving offence to his confederate had engaged Charles to treat 
the Dutch ambaffadors with fuch rigor, he was not altogether without uneafinels, 
on account of the rapid and unexpected progrefs of the French arms. Were Hol- 
land entirely conquered, its whole commerce and naval force, he faw, muft be- 
come an acceffion to France; the Spanifh Low Countries mutt foon follow ; and 
Lewis, now independent of his ally, would no longer think it his interett to fup- 
port him againft his difcontented fubjeéts. Charles, tho’ he never ftretched his at- 
tention to very diftant confequences, could not but forefee thefe obvious events ; 
and tho’ incapable of envy or jealoufy, he was touched with anxiety, when he found 
every thing yield to the French arms, while fuch vigorous refiftance was made to 
his own. He foon difmified the Dutch ambaffadors, left they fhould cabal among 
his fubjeéts, who bore them great favor: But he fent over Buckingham and Ar- 
lington, and foon after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the French King, in 
the prefent profperous fituation of that Monarch’s affairs. vs 
Turse minifters paffed thro’ Holland; and as they were fuppofed to bring 
peace to the diftreft Republic, they were received every where withthe loudeft accla- 
mations.. * God blefs the King of England! God blefs the Prince of Orange! 
“© Confufion to the States!’? This was every wherethe cry of the populace. The 
ambaffadors had feveral conferences with the States and the Prince of Orange; but 
made no reafonable advances towards an accommodation. “They went to Utrecht, 
where they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the Kings 
fhould ever make peace with Holland but by common confent. They next gavein 
their pretenfions, of which the following are the principal articles that the Dutch 
fhould give up the honor of the flag without the leatt referve or limitation, nor 
fhould whole fleets, even on the coaft of Holland, refufe to ftrike and lower their 
topfails to the fmalleft'thip, carrying the Britith fag; ‘that all perfons; guilty of 
treafon againft the King or of writing feditious libels, fhould on complaint be ba- 
nifhed for ever the dominions of the States ; that the Dutch fhould pay the King a 
million fterling towards the charges of the war, together with ten thoufand poundsa 
year for permiffion to fifth on the Britifh feas ; that they fhould fhare the Jadian 
trade ; that the Prince of Orange and his defcendants fhould enjoy the fovereignty 
of the United Provinces ; at leaft that they fhould be invefted with the dignities of 
Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, in as ainple a manner as had ever been et- 
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joyed by any of his anceftors ; and that the ifle of Walcheren, the city and caftle 
of Sluis, together with the ifles of Cadfant, Gorée, and Vorne, fhould be putinto 
the King’s hands, as a fecurity for the performance of articles. It is moft con- 
fiftent with candor and reafon to fuppofe, that Charles had not, in his alliance with 
France, propofed the utter deftruction of the United Provinces; fince fuch a 
fchemeis farce compatible withthe project of employing the French power for ex- 
tending his authority:at home: But as the unexpected progre{s. of Lewis’s arms 
had reduced the Hollanders to the laft extremity, the King was. defirous of ac- 
quiring’ a confiderable fhare' of that rich booty, which fortune had thrown into 
their hands. 

Tue terms propofed by Lewis bereaved the Republic of all: fecurity againft, any 
land invafion from France: Thofé demanded ‘by Charles expofed them equally. to 
an‘invafion by fea from England: And when: both were conjoined, they appeared 
abfolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, who faw no means of defence, 
to the utmoft defpair. What extremely augmented their diftrefs, were the violent 
factions, with which they continued to be every where agitated. De Wit, too 
pertinacious in defence of his own fyftem of liberty, while the very being of the 
Commonwealth was threatened, ftill perfevered in oppofing the repeal of the per- 


‘petual edié&t, now become the objeé of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 


at laft broke all bounds, and bore every thing’ before it. They rofe in an infurrec- 
tion at Dort, and by force’ conftrained their burgo-mafters to fign the repeal,. fo 
inuch demanded. ‘This proved a fignal of a general revolt thro’out al] the pro- 
vinces. At Amfterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people flew 
to arms, and trampling under foot the authority of their magiftrates, obliged them 
to fubmit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled from their office fuch as dif- 
pleafed them: They required the Prince to appoint others in their place : And agrec- 
able to the proceedings of the populace in allages, provided they might wreak their 
vengeance on their fuperiors, they exprefled a creat indifference for the protection 
of their civil liberties. | 

Tue fuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him the chief obje&t of general 
envy, and expofed him to the utmoft rage of popular prejudices. Four affaffins, 
actuated by no other motive than miftaken zeal, had affaulted him in the ftreets; 
and after giving him many wounds, had left him for dead, One of them was 
punifhed: The others were never queftioned for their crime. Fis brother Cornelius, 
who had behaved with great prudence and courage on board the fleet, was 
obliged by ficknefs tocome afhore, and he was now confined to his houfe at Dort. 
Some afiafins broke in upon him 5 and it was with the urmoft difficulty that his fa- 


mily and fervants could repell their violsnee, At Amfterdam,. the houfe of the 
brave 
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the fole reffource of the diftrett Commionwealth,; was furrounded 
and his wife and children were for fome time expofed to 


224. 


brave de’ Ruyter, 
by the enraged populace, 
the moft imminent danger. 
Ont Tichelaer, a barber, a ma _ 
of endeavoring by bribes to engage him in the defign of poyfoning the Prince of 
Orange. The accufation, tho’ attended with the moft improbable and even ab- 
fard circumftances, was greedily received by the credulous multitude; and Corne- 
litis was cited before a court of judicature. The judges, either blinded by the fame 
prejudices, or not daring to oppofe the popular torrent, condemned him to fuffer 
the queftion. This man, who had bravely ferved his country 1n war, and who had 


been invefted with the higheft dignities, was delivered into the hands of the exe- 


cutioner, and torne in pieces by the moft inhuman torments. Amidft the fevere 


agonies, which he endured, he ftill protefted his innocence ;_ and frequently re- 
peated an ode of Horace, which contained fentiments, fuited to his -deplorable 


y 


condition. oe Bs j 3h ont 


Fuftum &5 tenacem propofiti virum, S&c.* 


Tue judges, however, condemned him to lofe his offices, and to be banifhed 
the Commonwealth. The penfionary, who had not been terrified from perform: 
ing the part of a kind brother and faithful friend during this profecution, refolved 
not to defert him on account of the unmerited infamy, which was endeavored to be 


| begs oe thrown 
* Which may be thus tranflated. Oy ee 
HY 
: The man, whofe mind on virtue bent, . a 
Purfues fome greatly good intent, 
With undiverted aim, | i 
Serene, beholds the angry crowd ; , re { 
Nor can their clamors, fierce and loud, 03 S08 
His ftubborn honor tame. ) a 
Nor the proud tyrant’s fierceft threat, _ 
Nor ftorms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawlefs furges wake, Fis 
Nor Jove’s dread bolt that fhakes the pole, ~ | SIGHT 
The firmer purpofe of his foul fa thik 


With all its power can fhake. 


Shou’d Nature’s frame in ruins fall, 

And chaos o’er the finking ball 
Refume primeval fway, 

His courage chance and fate defies 

Nor feels the wreck of earth and fkies 
Obftruct its deftin’d way. 


n noted for infamy, accufed Cornelius de Wit : 
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thrown. upon him. «He, came.to.his brother’s prifon, determined to accompany 
him to. the place of his exile.. The fignal was given to the populace. They roie 
in arms; They brvke open the doors of the prilon ; they pulled out the two 
brothers ; and a thoufand hands vied with each other, who fhould firft be em- 
brued in their blood. Even their death did not fatiate the brutal rage of the mul- 
titude. They exercifed on the dead bodies of thofe virtuous citizens, indignities 
too fhocking to be recited; and till tired with their own fury, it was not permitted 
the friends of the deceafed to approach, or to beftow on them the honors of a fu- 
neral, filent and unattended, 

Tur maflacre of the de Wits put an end for the time to the remains of their 
party; and all men, from fear, inclination, of prudence, concurred in exprefling 
the moft implicite obedience to the Prince of Orange. The Republic, tho’ half 
fubdued by foreign force, and as yet difmayed by its misfortunes, was firmly 
united under one leader, and began to collect the remains of its antient vigor. 
William, worthy of that heroic family from which he {prung, adopted fenti- 
ments becoming the head of a brave and a free people. He bent all his efforts 
againft the public enemy: He fought not againft his country any advantages, 
which might be dangerous to civil liberty. Thofe intolerable conditions, de- 
manded by their infolent enemies, he exhorted the States with fcorn to reject; and 
by his advice they. put an end to negotiations, which’ ferved only to ‘break the 
courage of their fellow citizens, and delay the affiftance of their allies. He fhowed 
them, that. the numbers and riches of the people, aided by the advantages of na- 
ture, would ftill be fufficient, if they abandoned not themfelves to defpair, to refift, 
at leaft retard, the progrefs of their enemies, and preferve the remaining provinces, 
till the other nations of Europe, fenfible of the common danger, could come to 
their relief, He reprefented, that as envy of their opulence and liberty, had pro- 
duced this mighty combination againft them, they would in vain expect by con- 
ceffions to fatisfy foes, whofe pretenfions were as little bounded by moderation as by 
juftice.. He exhorted. them to remember the generous valor of their anceftors, 
who, yet in the infancy of their State, preferred liberty to every human confidera- 
tion, and rouzing their. fpirits to. an obftinate defence, repelled all the power, 
riches, and military difcipline of Spain. And he profefled bimfelf willing to tread 
in the fteps of his illuftrious predecefiors, and hoped, that as they had honored 
him with the fame affection which their anceftors payed the former Princes of 
Orange, they would fecond his efforts with the fame conftancy and manly for- 
titude. 

Tue fpirit of the young Prince infufed itfelf into all his hearers. Thofz who 
lately entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to fubjection were now bravely de- 

Vor. I. Gg termined 
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‘sap. TIL. termined to refift the haughty victor, and to defend thofe laft remains of their na- 
167% tive foil, of which neither the irruptions of Lewis nor the inundation of waters had 
as yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them on which they might 

combat, they were ftill refolved not to yield the generous ftrife,; but flying to their 
fettlements in the Indies, ere¢t a new empire in chote remote regions, and preferve: 

alive, even in the climates of flavery, that liberty, of which Europe was become 

unworthy. Already they concerted meafures for executing this extraordinary r re- 

folution ; and found, that the veffels, contained in their harbors, could tranfport: 

above two hundred thoufand inhabitants to the Eaft Indies. 

Tue combined Princes, finding at laft fome appearance of oppofition, bent all) 
their efforts to feduce rhe Prince of Orange, on whofe valor and conduc’ the- 
fate of the Commonwealth entirely depended. ‘The fovereignty of the province of 
Holland was offered him; and the protection of England and France, to infure, 
him, as well againft the invafion of foreign enemies, as the infurrection of his fub.. 
jects, All aropetals were generoufly rejected ; ; and the Prince declared his refolu- 
tion to retire into Germany, and to pais his life in hunting on his lands there, 
rather than abandon the liberty of his country, or betray the truft repofed in him, 
When Buckingham urged the inevitable deftruction, which hung over the United: 
Provinces, kad afked him, whether he did not fee, that the CSnlinonweatens was. 
ruined ;. There. is one certain means, replied the Prince,. by which I can be i: newer 
io fee my country’s ruin > I will die in the laft ditch. 

Tue people in Holland had been much incited to efpoufe the Prince’s party, ‘by 
the hopes, that the King of England, pleafed with his nephew’s. advancement, 
would abandon thofe dangerous engagements, into which he had’* entered, and: 
would afford his proteétion to the diftreft Republic. But all thefe hopes were fon. 
found to be fallacious. Charles ftill perfifted in his alliance with France; and the- 
combined fleets approached the coaft of Holland, with-an Enelifh army onboard, 
commanded by.Count Schomberg. It is pretended, that an unufual tyde carried, 
them off the coaft,. and that Providence thus interpofed in an extraordinary man- 
ner to fave the Republic, from the imminent danger, to which it was. expofed: 
Very tempeftuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reft of the feafon, and: 
the combined fleets either were blown to a diftance, ‘or.dared not to approach a 
fhore, which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered: 
courage behind their inundations, and that no farther progrefs was likely for the. 
prefent to.attend his arms, had retired to Verfailles. 

Tue other nations of Europe regarded the fubjection of Holland: as. the fore- 
runner of their own flavery, and retained no hopes of defending themfelves, fhould 
fuch a mighty acceffion be made to the already. exorbitant power. of France... The 


Emperor, 
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Emperor, tho’ diftant’ and flow i his* undertakings, began to put himfelf in Chap. IN, 
motion ; Brandenburgh fhewed a difpofition to take party with the States; Spain 1672. 
had fent fome forces to their affiftance ; and by the prefent efforts of the Prince of 

Orange and the profpect of relief from their allies, a different face of affairs began 

already to appear. Groninghen was'the firft place which ftopped the progrets of 

the enemy: The bifhop of Munfter was repulfed from that town, and obliged to 

raife the fiege with lofs and difhonor. 'Naerden was attempted by the Prince of 

Orange ; but Luxembourg, breaking in upon his entrenchments with a fudden 
irruption, obliged him to abandon the enterprize. 


4 
O 


“et 
f Febru- 


THere wasno ally on whom the Dutch more relied for affiftance than the Par- x 
liament of England, which the King’s neceffities at laft obliged him to affemble. iy 
The eyes of alb men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on ‘this feffion, which A Parliament. 
met after prorogations continued for near two years. It was evident how much 
the King dreaded the afiembling his Parliament ; and the difcontents univerfally 
excited by the bold meafures entered into both in foreign and domeftic adminiftra- 
tion, had given but too juft foundation for his apprehenfions. 


Tue King, however, in his fpeech, addreffed them with all the appearance of 
cordiality and confidence. He faid, that he would have affembled them fooner, had 
he not been defirous to allow them leizure for attending their private affairs, as 
well as to give his people refpite from taxes and impofitions : That fince their laft 
meeting, he had been forced’ into a war, not only juft but neceffary, neceffary 
both’ for the honor and intereft of the nation : That in order to have peace at home 
while he had war abroad, he had iffued his declaration of indulgence to diffenters, 
and’ had found many good effects to refult from that meafure: That he heard of 
fome exceptions which had been taken to this exercife of power; but he would tell 
them plainly, that he was refolved to ftick to‘ his declaration, and would be much 
offended at any’ contradiction : And that tho” a rumor had been fpred, as if the 
new levied army had been intended to control Jaw and property, he regarded that 
jealoufy as fo frivolous, that he was refolved to augment his’ forces next fpring ; 
and did not doubt but they ‘would confider the neceffity of them in their fupplies. 
The reft of ‘the bufinefs he left ‘to the chancellor: 


Tue chancellor enlarged on the fame topics, and added many extraordinary 
pofitions of hisown. He told them, that the Hollanders were the common ene- 
mies of all monarchies, efpecially that of England, their only competitor for com- 
merce and naval power, and the fole obftacle to their views of an univerfal empire 
as extenfive as that of ancient Rome: That even during their prefent diftrefs and 
danger, they were fo intoxicated with thefe ambitious projects, as to flight all 
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treaty, nay to refufe all ceflation : That the King, in entering on this war, did 
no more than profecute thofe maxims, which had engaged the Parliament to advile 
and approve of the Jaft; and he might therefore fafely fay, that 7 was their war: 
‘That the States being the eternal enemies of England, both by intereft and inclina-. 


‘tion, the Parliament had wifely judged it neceflary to extirpate them, and.had laid. 


‘+ down ag an eternal maxim, that delenda eft Carthago, this hoftile government by. 
a}l-means is to be fubverted: And that tho’? the Dutch pretended to have af-. 
furances, that the Parliament would furnifh no fupplies to the King, he was con-, 
fident, that this hope, in which they extremely trufted, would foon fail them. 

BeroreE the Commons entered upon bufinefs, there lay before them an affair, 
which difcovéred, beyond a poffibility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the King; 


and at the fame time proved, that the houfe’ was not at prefent in a difpofition to, 


fubmit to them. It had been the conftant undifputed practice, ever fince the 
the Parliament in 1604, for the houfe, in cafe of any vacancy, to iflue out writs for, 
new elections ; and the chancellor, who, before that time, had. had fome precedents, 
in his favor, had ever afterwards abftained from all exercife of that authority. ‘This. 


‘ndeed was one of the farft fteps, which the Commons had taken-in eftablifhing and. — 


cuarding their privileges ; and nothing could be more requifite, in order to prevent 
the clandeftine iffuing of writs, and to enfure a fair and free election. No one but 
fo defperate a minifter as Shaftefbury, who had entered into a regular plan for re~ 
ducing the people to fubjection, could have, entertained thoughts of breaking in. 
upon a practice-fo reafonable and fo well eftablifhed, or could have hoped to fuc-. 
ceed in fo bold an enterprize. Several members had taken their feats upon irregular. 
writs iffued by the chancellor ; but the houfe -was no fooner afflembled, . and the.. 
fpeaker placed in his chair, than a motion was made againft them; and the mem-. 
bers themfelves had the modefty to withdraw. Their election was declared nulls. 
‘and new writs, in the ufual form, were iffued by the fpeaker. acta 

The next ftep taken by the Commons had the appearance of fome more com-. 
slaifance; but in reality proceeded from the fame fpirit of liberty and independence. . 
They refolved, in order to fupply his Majefty’s extraordinary occafions, for that. 


was the expreffion they ufed, to grant eighteen months affefiment, at the rate of 


20,000 pounds a month, amounting in. the whole to. 1,260,000 pounds, Tho” 
unwilling to. make a violent breach with the King, they would not exprefs the leaft 
approbation of the war; and they gave him the profpect of this fupply, only that. 
they might have permiffion to proceed peaceably in the redrefs of fome other griev- 
ances, of which they had fuch reafon to complain. | 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the fecret views from. 


which it proceeded, and the confequences which might attend it,. than the decla~, 


ration 
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ration of indulgence. A remonftrance was immediately formed againft that exer- 
cife of prerogative. The King defended his meafure. The Commons infifted ; 
and reprefented, that fuch a practice, if admitted, might tend to interrupt the free 
courfe of the laws, and alter the legiflative power, which had always been acknow- 
leged. to refide in the King and the two houfes.. All the world was in expecta- 
tion, with regard to the iflue of this extraordinary affair. The King feemed engaged 
in honor to fupport his.meafure ; and in order to obviate all oppofition, he had 
pofitively declared, that he would fupportit. Ihe Commons were obliged to per- 
fevere, not only becaufe it was difhonorable to be foiled, where they could plead 
fuch ftrong reafons, but alfo becaufe, if the King prevailed in his pretenfions, an 
end feemed to be put to all the legal limitations of the conftitution. 

Ir is evident, that the King was now come to that delicate crifis, which ke ought 
at firft to have forefeen, when he embraced thofe defperate councils; and his re- 
folutions, in fuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed and deter- 
mined. . Befides his ufual guards, he had an army encamped at Blackheath under 
the command of Schomberg, a foreigner; and many of the officers were of the 
Catholic religion. _ His ally, the French king, he might expect, would fecond 
him, if violence became requifite for reftraining his difcontented fubjeéts, and fup- 
porting the meafures, which by common confent they had agreed to purfue. But 
Charles was ftartled, when he approached fo dangerous a precipice, as that which 
lay before him. . Were violence once offered, there could be no return, he faw, of 
mutual confidence and truft with his people ; the perils attending foreign fuccors, 
efpecially from fo mighty a prince, were fufficiently apparent ; and the fuccefs 
which his own arms had met with in the war was not fo great, as to encreafe his au- 
thority, or terrify the malecontents from oppofition. The defire of power likewiie, 
which had engaged Charles in thefe pernicious meafures, had lefs proceeded, we 
may obferve, from ambition than from love of eafe. Strict limitations of the 
conftitution rendered the government complicated and troublefome ; and it was 
impoffible for him, without much contrivance and intrigue, to procure the moncy 
requifite for his pleafures, or even for the regular fupport of the government. 
When the profpect, therefore, of fuch dangerous oppofition prefented itfelf, the 
fame love of eafe inclined him to retract what it feemed fo difficult to maintain ; 
and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and carclefs, made him find little obje¢tion 
to a meafure, which a more haughty prince would have embraced with the utmoft 
reluctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he afked the opinion of 
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the Houfe of Peers, who advifed him to comply with the Commons. And ac- Declarationof 


cordingly the King fent for the declaration, and with his own hands broke tl 
feals. The Commons exprefied the utmoft fatisfaction with this meafure, and 
the moft entire duty to his Majefty. The King affured them, that he would 

I willingly 


indulgence 
1 recalled. 
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_ willingly pafs any law, offered him, which might ‘tend to give them fatisfaction in 


all their juft grievances. 


SHarresspury, when he faw the King recede at ance from fo capital a point, 
which he had publicly declared his refolution to maintain, concluded, that all the Lo 
fehemes for enlarging royal authority were vanifhed, and that Charles was utterly 
incapable of purfaing fuich difficult and fuch dangerous meafures. The Partiachese! 
he forefaw, might pufh their enquiries into thofe councils, which were fo generall 


odious; and the King, from the fame facility of difpofition, might abandon his 
minifters to their vengeance. He was refolved, therefore, to make his peace in 
‘time with that party, which was likely to predominate; and to attone for all his 
‘violences in favor of monarchy, by like violences in oppofition to it. Never turn 
-was more fudden, or lefs calculated to fave appearances. Immediately he entered 


into all the cabals of the country party ; and difcovered to them, perhaps magni- 


fied, the arbitrary councils of the court, in which he himfelf had had fo deep a 


fhare. He was received with open arms by that party, who ftood in need of fo able 
aleader; and no queftions were afked with regard to his late apoftacy. The various 
factions, into whichthe nation had been divided, and the many fudden revolutions 
to which the public had been expofed, had tended much to debauch the minds 
of men, and to deftroy the fenfe of honor and decorum in their public condué, 


Bur the parliament, though fatisfied with the King’s compliance, had not loft 


-all thofe apprehenfions, to which the meafures of the court had given fo much 


foundation. A law paffed for impofing a ¢e# on all who fhould enjoy any public 
office. Befides taking the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, and receiving the | 
facrament in the eftablithed church ; hey were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
dottrine of tranfubftantiation. As the Diffenters had feconded the efforts of the 
Commons againft the King’s declaration of indulgence, and feemed refolute to ac- 
cept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great favor with the 
Parliament, anda project was Adopted to unite the whole Proteftant intereft againit 
the common enemy, who began now to appear formidable. A bill paffed the 
Commons for the eafe and relief of the Proteftant nonconformifts ; but met with 
fome difficulties, at leaft delays, in the Houfe of Peers. 


Tue refolution for fupply was carried into a law; as a recompence to the King 
for his conceffions. A general pardon likewife and indemnity was. paffed, which 
fcreened the minifters from all farther enquiry. The Parliament probably thought 
that the beft method of reclaiming the criminals, was to fhew them, that their 
cafe was not defperate. Even the remonftrance, which the Commons voted of 
their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 
-appeafed. None of the capital points are touched on; the. breach of the triple 


league, 
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league, the French alliance, the fhutting up the exchequer. The fole grievances Chap. IL. 
mentioned are an arbitrary impofition on coals for providing convoys, the exercife 173- 
of military law, the quartering and prefling of foldiers; and they prayed, that, af- 
ter the conclufion of the war, the whole army fhould be difbanded, The King gave 
them .a gracious, tho’ evafive anfwer. . When bufinefs was manthed, the two. 
Jaeates adjourned themfelves. F 2oth of 

Tuo’ the King had,. for the time, receded from his declaration of indulgence, ‘>. - 
and thereby had tacitly relinquifhed the fufpending power, he was ftill refolved, 
notwithftanding his bad fuccefs both at homeand abroad, to perfevere im his alliance 
with France, and in the Dutch war, and confequently in all thofe fecret views, what-- 
ever they were, which depended on thofe fatal meafures. The money, granted by: 
Parliament, fufficed to.equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupert was declared admiral : 
for the Duke was fet afide by the teft. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of Offory » 
commanded under the Prince... The French {quadron joined them, commanded by 
d’ Etreés, ‘The combined fleets fet fail towards the coaft.of Holland, and found Sith oF tie 
the enemy, lying at anchor,.within the fands at Schonvelt.. There is a naturalcon- Seafight. 
fufion attending fea fights, even beyond other military tranfactions; derived from 
the precarious operations of winds and tydes,.as well as from the fmoke and darks 
nefs, in which every thing is there involved. No-wonder, therefore, that relations. 
of thefe battles are apt to contain uncertainties and contradictions; efpecially when 
compofed by writers of the hoftile nations, who take pleafure in exalting their own 
advantages, and fuppreffing thofe of the enemy... All we can fay with certainty of 
this battle, is, that both fides boafted of the victory ; and we may thence infer, that 
the a€tion was not decifive. The Dutch, being near home, retired into their own 
harbors. Ina week, they were refitted, and prefented themfelves again to the com- 
bined fleets. A new action enfued, not more decifive than. the foregoing. It was- ick of Tone: 
not fought with-great obftinacy on. either fide; but whether the Dutch or the al- Anothet fea 
lies firft retired feems to be a matter of uncertainty. The lofs in the former of thefe %35* 
actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Englifh, diffident of their intentions; 
took care to place, many of them, undertheir own fquadrons; and they thereby ex- 
pofed them to. all the fire.of theenemy. There feems not to-have been a fhip loft 
on either fide in the fecond engagement. 

Ir-was fufficient glory to de Ruyter, that»with a fleet much inferior to the com- 
bined fquadrons of France and England, he could fight without any notable difad- 
vantage; and it was fufficient victory, thathe could defeat the project of a defcent 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had been able, joined to fo many other cala- 
mities, totally to have overturned the Datch Commonwealth. Prince Rupert alfo 
was fufpected not to favor the King’s projects. of .fubduing Holland, or enlarging 

6. his 
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Chav. Itt, his authority at home ; and,from théfe motives, he was thought not to have pref- 
1673. fed fo"hard on the enémy, as his well-known valor might naturally have prompted 
him, It is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, tho’ the Englifh with therr 
allies much over-matched the Hollanders, they were not able to gain any advantage 
over them ; while inthe former war, tho’ often over-borne by numbers, they 
{till éxerted themfelves with the moft heroic courage, and always acquired great 
renown, fometimes even fignal victories. But they were difgufted with the prefent 
meafures, which they efteemed pernicious to their country ; they were not fatisfy’d 
in the juftice of the quarrel ; and they entertained a perpetual jealoufy of their con- 
federates, whom, had they been permitted, they would with much more pleafure 

have deftroyed than even the enemy themfelves. 

Ir Prince Rupert was not favorable to the defigns of the court, he enjoyed as 
little favor from the court, at leaft from the Duke, who, tho’ he could no longer 
command the fleet, {till poffeffed the chief authority inthe Admiralty. The Prince 
complained of a total want of every thing, powder, fhot, provifions, beer, and 
even water; and he went into harbor, that he might repair the fleet, and fupply its 
numerous neceffities. After fome weeks, he was refitted ; and he again put to-fea, 

rithofAucut 1 he hoftile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laft battle, which, 
Another fea during a courfe of fo many years, thefe neighbouring maritime powers have difputed 
oe with each other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in 
this action, as in the two former: Forthe Prince of Orange had reconciled thefe 
two gallant rivals ; and they retained nothing of their former animofity, except that 
emulation, which made them ‘exert themfelves with more diftinguifhed bravery 
againft the enemies of their country. Brankert was oppofed to D’ Etreés, de Ruy~ 
ter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. It is remarkable, that in all actions 
- thefe brave admirals laft mentioned had ftill fele¢ted each other, as the only anta- 
gonifts worthy each others valor ; and no decifive advantage had as yet been gained 
by either of them. They fought in this battle, as if there were no mean betwixt 
death and victory. 

b’ Errezs and all the French fquadron, except rear admiral Martel, kept at a 
diftance; and Brankert, inftead of preffing on them, bore down to the affiftance 
of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On no 
occalion did the Prince acquire more deferved honor: His conduct, as well as valor, 
fhone out with fignal luftre. Having difengaged his fquadron from the numerous 
enemies, with which he was every where furrounded, and having joined Sir John 
Chichely, his rear admiral, who had been feparated from him, he made hafte tothe 
relicf of Sprague, who was very hard prefléd by Tromp’s fquadron. The Royal 


Prince, in which Sprague firft engaged, was fo difabled, that he was obliged to hoift 
| his 
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his flag on board the St. George ; while Tromp was for a like reafon obliged to quit 
his thip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight was renewed 
with the utmott fury by thefe valorous rivals, and by the rear admirals, their feconds. 
Offory, rear admiral to Sprague, was preparing toboard Tromp, when he faw the 
St. George terribly torne, and in a manner difabled. Sprague was leaving it in 
order to hoift his flag on board a third fhip, and return to the charge ; wher’ a thot, 
which had paffed thro’ the St, George, took his boat, and funk her. The ad- 
miral was drown’d, to the great regret of Tromp himfelf, who beftowed on his va- 
lor the deferved praifes. 


Prince Rupert found affairs in this dangerous fituation, and faw moft of the 
fhips in Sprague’s {quadron difabled from ficht. The engagement was renewed, 
and became very clofe and bloody. The Prince threw the enemy into great dif- 
order. To encreafe it, he fent among them two fire fhips; and at the fame time 
made a fignal to the French to bear down, which if they had done, a total victory 
mutt have enfued. But the Prince, when he faw that they neglected his fignal, and 
obferved that moft of his fhips were in no condition to keep the fea long, wifely 
provided for their fafety by making eafy fail towards the Englifh coaft.. The vic- 
tory in this battle was as doubtful, as in all the actions fought during the prefent 
war. 

Tue turn, which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land was more favorable. 
The prince of Orange befieged and took Naerden ; and from this. fuccefs gave his 
country reafon to hope for {till more profperous énterprizes. Montecuculi, who 
commanded the Imperialifts on the upper Rhine, deceived, by the moft artful con- 
dud, the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a fudden march fatdown 
before Bonne. The Prince of Orange’s conduct was no Jefs mafterly ; while he 
eluded all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, joined his army to the 
Imperialifts. Bonne was taken in a few days: Several other places of the electorate 
of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies: And the communication being thus 
cut off between France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to recall his 
forces, and to abandon all his conquefts with greater rapidity than he had at firft 
made them. The taking Maeftricht was the only advantage, which he gained this 
campaien, 

A CONGRESS was opened at Cologne under the mediation of Sweden; but with 


—{mal] hopes of fuccef$. The demands of the two Kings were fuch as muft have re- 


duced the Hollanders to perpetua! fervitude. Jn proportion as the affairs of the 
States rofe, the Kings funk in their demands ; but the States {till funk lower in 
their offers; and it was impoflible for the parties ever to agree on any conditions, 


After the French evacuated Holland, the congrefs broke up; and the feizure of 
Vov. II. Hh Prince 
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‘hap. TH. Prince William of Furftenburg by the Imperialifts afforded the French and Englith 

167 3- a good pretext for leaving Cologne. The Dutch ambafladors in their memorials: 
exprefied all the haughtinefs and difdain, f> natural to-a free State, which had met 
with fuch unmerited ilf ufage. 

zoth of O&o- THE Parliament. of England was now affembled, and difcovered much oreater 

pe eee fymptoms of iJ} hamor, than had appeared in their laft meeting. They had feen 
for fome time a negotiation of marriage carried on between the Duke of Yorke, and 
the Archduchefs of Infpruc, a catholic of the Auftrian family ; and they had made 


no oppofition. But when that intention failed, and the Duke applied to a Princefs. 


of the houfe of Modena, then in clofe conjunction with France; this circumftance,, 
joined to fo many other grounds of difcontent, raifed the Commons intoa flame’. 
and they remonftrated with the createft zeal againtt the intended, marriage. © The 
King told them, that their remonftrance came too late; and that the marriage was. 
already agreed on, and even celebrated’ by proxy. ‘The Commons ftill infifted ; and’ 
proceeding to the examination of the otlier parts of government, they voted the: 
ftanding army to be a grievance, and-declared, that they would grant no more fup- 
ply, unlefs it appeared, that the Dutch were fo obftinate as to refufé all reafonable 
athofNo- conditions. To cut fhort thefe difagreeable attacks, the King refolved to prorogue: 
—— the Parliament ; and with that ‘ntention he came unexpectedly to the Houfe of 
Peers, and fent the ufher to fammon the Commons. It happened, that the fpeaker 
and the ufher nearly metatthe doorof the Houfe ; but thefpeaker being within, fome 
of the members fuddenly fhut the door, and cried, Zo the chair, to the chair :. While: 
others cried, Te black-rod is at the door. “The fpeaker was hurried to the chair 5. 
and the following motions were inftantly made: ‘That the alliance with: France is a. 
erievance that the evil:counfellors about the King are a. grievance ; that the Duke: 
of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not Gt to be trufted or employed: . There wasa 
general cry, 70 the queftion, to the queftion : But the uther knocking violently at the: 
door, the fpeaker leapt ¢-om the chair, and. the Houfe rofe in great confufion. — 
Durinc the interval, Shaftefbury, whofe intrigues with: the malecontent party 
were now become notorious, was difmiffed from the office of chancellors and the 
feals were given to Sir Heneage Finch, under the title of lord: keeper. The teft 
had incapacitated Clifford ; and the white ftaff was’conferred on Sir Thomas Of 


borne, foon after created Earl of Danby, a minifter of ability, who had. rifen. by. his: - 


parliamentary talents. Clifford. retired into the country, and foon after died. 


1674. Tue Patliament had been prorogued, in order to give the Duke leiftre'to con- 
ast} tf ohrie e . . ak ‘ . . 
wth of Febru- gammate his marriage; but the King’s neceffities foon obliged him again to affembie 


= them; and by fome popular acts he paved the way for the feffions. But all his 
8 | efforts. 
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efforts were vain: The difguft of the Commons was fixed on foundations too Chap. HL. 
deep to-be eafily removed... They began. with applications fora general faft;, by a 
which they intimated, that the nation was in avery calamitous condition: They ad- 
dreffed againtt the King’s guards, which they reprefented as dangerous to liberty, 
and even as illegal, fince they had never yet received the fanction of Parliament: 
They took fome fteps towards eftablifhing,a new and more rigorous. teft eagaintt 
popery ; And what chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the members 
of the cabal, to whofe pernicious councils they juftly imputed all their prefent grie- 
vances. Clifford was dead: Shaftefbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader: Buckingham was endeavoring to imitate 
Shaftefbury; but his intentions were as yet known to yery few. A motion was 
therefore made in the Houfe of Commons for his impeachment: He defired to be 
heard at the bar ; but expreffed himfelfin fo confufed and ambiguous a manner as 
gave little fatisfaction, He was required to anfwer precifely to certain queries, 
which they propofed to him. Thefe queries regarded all the articles of mifconduct 
abovementioned : and among the reft, the following one feems remarkable. ‘* By 
‘© whofe advice was the army brought up to awe the debates and refolutions of the 
<¢ Houfe of Commons ?”-- This fhews to what length the fufpicions of the Houfe 
were at that time carried. “Buckingham in all his anfwers endeavoured to excul- 
pate himfelf, and to load Arlington. He fucceeded not in the former intention : 
The Commons voted. an addrefs for-his removal. But Arlington, who was on ma- 
ny accounts obnoxious to the Houfe, was attacked. Articles were drawn up againft 
him ; tho” the impeachment was never profecuted. | 


Tue King plainly faw, that he could expect no fupply from the Commons for 
carrying on a war, which was fo odious to them. He refolved. therefore to make 
a feparate peace with the Dutch,’.on the,terms which they had propofed, thro’ 
the canal of the Spanifh ambaffador,. .. With a cordiality, which, in the prefent dif- 
ofition on both fides, was probably. but affected, but which was obliging, he atked 
advice of the Parliament. . The Parliament unanimoufly concurred, both in thanks 
for this gracious condefcenfion, and in.their advice for peace: - Peace was accord- 
ingly concluded. The honor of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the mott ex- 
tenfive terms; A regulation of trade was agreed to: All pofleffions were, reftored peace wit 
to the fame condition as before the:war: The E:nglifh plantersin Surinam were ql- Holland. 
lowed to remove at pleafure : And the States agreed to pay to the King the fum of 
800,000 patacoons, near 300,000 pounds, Four days after, the Parliament was . ee 
prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of the people. fuary. sige 
Spain had declared, that fhe could no longer ftand neuter, if hoftilities were continued 
againtt Holland ; and a great decay of trade was forefeen, in cale a rupture fhould 
Hh 2 BiVOs en{ue 
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enfue with that nation. The profpect of this lofs contributed very much to encreafe 
the national averfion to the prefent war, and to enliven the general -joy for its con- 
clufion. i 

Tuere was in the French fervice a large body of Englifh to the number of 
10,000 men, which had acquired great honor in every action, and had contributed 
greatly to the fuccefles of Lewis. Thefe troops, Charles faid he was bound by 
treaty not to recall ; but he obliged himfelf to the States by a fecret article not to 
allow them to be recruited. His partiality to France prevented a ftrict execution of 
this article. 


CA PT. 
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F weconfider the projets of the famous Cabal, it will be hard to determine,. 

whether the end, which they propofed, was.more blameable and pernicious, or 
the means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic and imprudent, Tho” 
they might talk only of recovering or fixing:the King’s authority ; their intention: 
could be no other than that of making him wholly abfolute: Since-it was not pol. 
fible to regain ormaintain, in oppofition to the people, any of thofe' powers of the 
crown, abolifhed by late law or cuftom, without fubduing the people, and rendering. 
the royal prerogative entirely uncontroleable. Againft fuch a icheme, they might. 
forefee, that.every party of the nation would declare themfelves, not only the old. 
parliamentary party, which, tho” they kept not in.a body, were ftill very nume- 
rous; but eventhe greateft Royalifts, who were indeed attached to Monarchy, but: 
defired to fee it:limited and-reftrained by. law. It had appeared, that the prefent: 
Parliament, tho” elected during the greateft prevalence of the royal party, were. 
yet very. tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a confiderable jealoufy of the. 

Crown, 
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Crown, even before they had received any juft ground of fufpicion. The guards, 
therefore, together with a fmall army, new levied, and undifciplined, and compofed 
too of Englifhmen, were almoft the only domeftic refource, which the King could 
depend on in the profecution of thefe dangerous councils. 


Tue affiftance of France was, no doubt, efteemed by the Cabal a confiderable 
wheel in the political engine, which they were framing: But it is not -eafily con- 
ceived, that they could imagine themfelves capable of managing and conducting 
it. They ought juftly to have fufpected, that it would be Lewis’s fole intention, 
as it evidently was his intereft, to raife incurable jealoufies between the King and 
his people; and that he faw how mucha fteddy uniform government in this ifland, 
whether free or abfolute, would form invincible barriers to his ambition. Should 
his affiftance be demanded ; if he fenta fmall fupply, it would ferve only toenrage 
the people, and render the-breach altogether irreparable ; if he furnifhed a great 
force, fufficient to fubdue the nation, there was little reafon to truft his generofity, 
with regard to the ufe, which he would make of this advantage. 


In all its other parts, the fcheme of the Cabal, it muft be confefled, appears 


equally abfurd and incongruous. Ifthe war with Holland was attended with great: 


fuccefs, {uch an acceffion of force muft fall to Lewis, not to Charles: And what 
hopes afterwards of refifting by the greateft. unanimity. fo mighty 2 monarch? How 


dangerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon his affiftance againft domeftic. 
difcontents? If the Dutch, by their own vigor, and the affiftance of allies; were 


able to defend themfelves, and could bring the war to an equality ; the French 
arms would be fo employed abroad, that no confiderable: re-inforcement could 
thence be expected to-fecond the King’s enterprizes in England. And might not 
the project of over-awing or fubduing the people be efteemed,.of itfelf, fufficiently 


odious, without the aggravation of facrificing that State, which they. regarded as. 


their beft ally, and with which, on many accounts, they were defirous of maintain- 
ing the greateft concord and ftricteft confederacy ! 


Wuatever views. likewife might: be entertained of promoting by: thefe meas. 


fares the catholic religion ; they: could tend only to render all the other fchemes ab- 
ortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The ca- 


tholic religion, indeed, where it is eftablifhed, ismore proper than the -proteftant: 


for fupporting an abfolute Monarchy ;, but would any man have thought of it as- 


the means of acquiting arbitrary authority.in England, where it was more detefted. 


than flavery itfelf? 

It mutt be allowed, that the difficulties and even inconfiftencies, attending the: 
{chemes of the Cabal, are fo numerous ‘and obvious, that one feels at firft an inchi- 
nation to deny the reality of thofe {chemes, and to fuppofe them entirely the chimeras 
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of calumny and faétion. But the utter impoffibility of accounting by any other 
hypothefis for thofe {trange meafures embraced by, the court, as well as for the nu- 
merous circumftances, which accompanied them, obliges us to acknowlege (tho: 
there remains no direct evidence of it *) that a formal pan was laid for fubverting 
the conftitution, and that the King and the Miniftry were in reality conf{pirators 
againft the people. What is moft probable in human affairs is not always true ; 
and a very minute circumitance, over-looked in our fpeculations, ferves often to 
explain events, which may feem the moft furprizing and unaccountable. Tho” 
theKing poffeffed penetration and a found judgement, his capacity was chiefly fitted 
for {imaller matters +, and the ordinary occurrences of life ; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diftant confequences, or to digeft and adjuft any plan 
of political operations. As he fcarce ever thought twice on any one fubject, every 
appearance of advantage was apt to feduce him ; and when he found his way ob- 
ftruéted by unlooked-for difficulties, he readily turned afide into the firft path, 
where he expected more to gratify the natural indolence of his difpofition. To this 
verfatility or pliancy of genius, he himfelf was inclined to truft, and he thought, 
that, after trying an experiment for enlarging his authority, he could eafily, if it 
failed, return into the ordinary channel of government. But the fufpicions of the 
people, tho’ they burft not forth at once, were by this attempt rendered alto- 
gether incurable ; and the more they reflected on the circumftances, attending it, 
the more refentment and jealoufy were they apt to entertain. They obierved, that 
the King never had any favorite ; that he was never governed by his minifters, 


* No treaty to this purpofe with France ever appeared ; and indeed, it is probable for the reafons: 
mentioned above, that no fuch treaty was ever formally entered into: The King thought it fufficient, 
that he conjoined his intereft with that of the French Monarch, and he believed that this circumftance 
alone would enable him to depend on that Prince’s affiftance in tafe of neceflity. The abbot Primi in- 
deed publifhed at Paris the terms of a treaty to this purpofe: But there are fo many difficulties attend- 
ing his narration, that it can have little weight with us : He fpoke only by conjecture, or if he was fup-, 
plied by the French Minifters with materials, it was fo much the intereft-of that court to embroil the 
King with his fubjets, that their account is very much to be fufpeted. He fays too, that it was ex- 
prefsly agreed to divide the United Provinces, to give the inland Provinces to Lewis, Zealand to 
Charles, Holland to the Prince of Orange. But this is very improbable on many accounts, particular- 
ly becaufe there is no appearance of fuch a fcheme in the French propofals at Utrecht. Wee fee plainly, 
by them, that there was no concerted plan betwixt the two Kings, and that they governed themfelves 
entirely by events. Father Orleans, who, it is faid, wrote from materials given him by K. James, is the 
moft authentic teftimony of the arbitrary defigns of the court ; and there is no doubt of the truth of his 
narration in this particular... But his hiftory in other refpeéts is fo falfe and fuperficial, that were it not 
fupported by other arguments, it would in this narration have fmall weight with us. But after all, the 


difcourfe of Sir William Temple to the King after-mentioned, which that Monarch does not oppole, is, 


next to the evidence of faéts, the beft proof of the King’s intentions, Pet 
+ Duke of Buckingham’s charater of K. Charles II. 


{carce 
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fcarce even by his miftreffes ; and that he himfelf was the chief {pring of all public Chap. IV, 
councils. Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change might be pretended, they #974 
ftill fufpeéted, that the fame project was fecretly in agitation; and no precaution 
they deemed too great to fecure them againft the pernicious confequences of fuch 
councils. 

Tue King, fenfible of this jealoufy, was inclined thenceforth not to truft alto- 
gether to his people; and tho’ obliged to make a feparate peace, he ftill kept 
up connexions with the French monarch. He apologized for deferting his ally, 
by reprefenting to him all the real undiffembled difficulties, under which he la- 
bored ; and Lewis, with the greateft complaifance and eood humor, admitted the 
validity of his excufes. The Duke likewife, confcious that his principles and con- 
duét had rendered him ftill more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own 
account a feparate correfpondence with the French court, and entered into parti- 
cular connexions with Lewis, which thefe Princes dignified with the name of friend- 
fhip. The Duke had only in view the fecuring his fucceffion, and favoring the Ca- 
tholics ; and it muft be acknowleged to his praife, that, tho’ his {chemes were 
dangerous to the people, they gave the King no juft ground of jealoufy. A dutiful 
fubject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduct but obedi- 
ence ; and the fame unlimited fubmiffion, which he afterwards, when King, exacted 
of his people, he was ever willing; before he afcended the throne, to pay. to. his Se- 
vereign. 

As the King was at peace with all the world, and almoft the only Prince in Eu- 
rope who was placed in that agreeable fituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
diation to the contending powers, in order to compofe all their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under fo favorable a mediator, very readily accepted Charles's 
offer; but, it was apprehended, that, for a like reafon, the allies would be induced 
to refufe it. In order to give a fantiom to his new councils, the King invited 
Temple from his retreat, and appointed him. ambaflador to the States. That wile po oun 
minifter, reflecting on the unhappy iffue of his former undertakings, and the fatal ftrances of Sik 
turn of councils, which had occafioned it, refolved,, before he embarked a-new, to W. Tempie. 
acquaint himéelf, as far as poffible, with the real intentions of the King, in thofe po- 
pular meafures, which he feemed to. have again adopted. ‘After blaming the dan- 
cerous fchemes of the Cabal, which the King was defirous to excufe, he told his 
Majelty very plainly, that he would find it extremely difficult, ifnot abfolutely im- 
pofible, to-erect in England the fame fy{tem. of government and religion,, which was. 
eftablifhed in France: That the univerfal bent of the nation was againft both; and 
it required ages to change the genius and fentiments of a people : That many, who: 
were at bottom inditerent in matters of religion, would yet oppofe all alterations. 

Qn, 
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on that head . becaufe they confidered, that nothing but force of arms could fubdue 
the reluctance of the people againft popery ; after which, they knew, there could be 
no fecurity for civil liberty : That in France every circumftance had long been ad- 
jufted to that fyftem of government, and tended to its eftablifhment and fupport : 
That the commonalty, being poor and difpirited, were of no account; the nobility, 
engaged by the profpect or pofieffion of numerous offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court; the ecclefiaftics, retained by like motives,.added the 
{an@ion of religion to the principles of civil policy : That in England a great part 
of the landed property belonged to the yeomanry or middling gentry ; the King had 
few offices to beftow ;. and could not himfelf even fubfift, much lefs maintain an 
army, except by the voluntary fupplies of his Parliament : That if hehad anarmy on 
foot, vet, if compofed of Englith, they would never be prevailed on to promote ends, 
which the people fo much feared and hated: That the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland, not the two hun- 


_dredth ; and it feemed againtft all common fenfe to hope, by one part, to govetn 
ninety nine, who were. of contrary fentiments and difpofitions : And that foreign 


troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred and difcontent; and how to 
raife and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine, 
To thefe reafonings Temple added the fentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, for 
whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great efteem. ‘* A King of Eng- 
“< Jand,’’ faid Gourville, “* who will be he man of bis people, is the greateft King in 
s¢ the world: But if he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The King 
heard at firft this difcourfe with fome impatience ; but. being a very dextrous dif- 
fembler, he feemed moved at laft, and laying his hand on Temple’s, faid with an 
appearing cordiality, ‘* And I will be the man of my people.” ) eat 


Tempe when he went abroad, foon found, that the fcheme of mediating a peace 
was likely to prove quite abortive. The allies, befides their jealoufy of the 
King’s mediation, were extremely bent upon the continuance of the war. Spain 
had ftipulated with Holland never to come to an accommodation, till all things in 
Flanders were reftored to the condition, in which they had been left by the Pyre- 
nean treaty. The Emperor had very high pretenfions in Alface ; and as the great. 
‘eft part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, by fiich an 
over-match of force, would foon be obliged to fubmit to the terms demanded of her, 
The States indeed, oppreffed by exorbitant taxes, as well as checked in their com- 
merce, were defirous of peace, and had few or no claims of their own to retard it: 
But they could not in gratitude, nor even in good-policy, abandon allies, to whofe 
protection they had been fo lately indebted for their fafety. The Prince of Orange 
likewife, who had great influence on their councils, was all on fire for military fame, 
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and. was pleafed to be at the head of armies, from which fuch mighty fuccefies 
were expected. Under various pretexts, he eluded, during the whole campaign, 
the meeting with Temple; and after the troops were fent into winter-quarters, he 
told that minifter, in his firft conference, that till greater impreflion was made on 
France, reafonable terms could not be hoped for ; and it was therefore vain to ne- 


gotiate. 
Tue fuccefs of the campaign had not anfwered expectation. The prince 


.. of Orange, with a fuperior army, was oppofed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, 


and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the frontier was 
then very feeble. After long endeavoring, tho’ in vain, to bring Conde to 
a battle, he rafhly expofed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army ; and that active prince 
failed not at once to fee and feize the advantage. But this imprudence of the prince 
of Orange was amply compenfated by his behavior in that obftinate and bloody 
aétion which enfued. He rallied his difmayed troops; he led them to the charge; 
he pufhed the veteran and martial troops of France ; and he obliged the prince of 
Condé, notwithftanding his age and character, to exert greater efforts, and to 
ri{que his perfon more, than in any action, where, even during the heat of youth, 
he had ever commanded. After fun-fet, the a€tion was continued by the light of 
the moon; and it was darknefs at laft, not the wearinefs of the combatants, which 
put an end to the conteft, and left the victory undecided. ** The prince of Orange,”’ 
faid Condé, with great candor and generofity, ‘* has acted in every thing like an old 
‘¢ captain, except venturing his life too like a young foldier.”” Oudenarde was af- 
terwards invefted by the prince of Orange; but he was obliged by the Imperial 
and Spanifh generals to raife the fiege on the approach of the enemy. He after- 
wards befieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of winter, the armies broke 
up, with great difcontents and complaints on all fides, 

Tue allies were not more fuccefsful in other places. Lewis in a few weeks re- 
conquered Franchecomté. In Alface, Turenne difplayed againft a much fuperior 
enemy, all that military fkill, which, by long experience, profound reflection, and 
great genius, he had been able to acquire. By a fudden and forced march, he at- 
tacked and beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the 
Imperialifts. Seventy thoufand Germans pour into Alface, and take up their 
quarters in that province. Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns unex- 
pectedly upon them, He attacks and defeats a body of the enemy at Mulhaufen. 
He chafes from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the Ger- 
man troops. He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diflodged all 
the allies, he obliges them to repafs the Rhine; full of fhame for their multiplied 
defeats, and ftill more, of anger and complaints again{ft each other. 
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In England, all thefe events were confidered by the people with great anxiety 


and concern; tho’ the King and his minifters affected great indifference with Te- 
oard to them. Confiderable alterations were about this time made in the Enolifly 
miniftry. Buckingham was dilgraced, who had long, by his wit and entertaining 
humor, poffeffed the King’s favor. The chief minifters were Arlington, now lord 


chamberlain, and Danby the treafurer. Great hatred and jealoufy. took place bes — 


tween thefe minifters ; and the King’s affairs were fomewhat, difturbed by their 


. * 7. ; * si > i 2 ‘ 
quarrels. But Danby eained ground every day with the King, and Arlington de- 


clined in the fame proportion. Danby was a frugal minifter ; and by his applica- 
tion and induftry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. He endeavored 
> to conduct himfelf as to give offence to no party 5 and the confequentce was, 
that he was able entirely to pleafe none. He was always a declared enemy to, the 
French intereft ; but never poffeffed authority enough to overcome the attachments 
of the King and the Duke. It muft be afcribed to the prevalence of that intereft, 
that the Parliament was affembled fo late this year; left they fhould attempt to 
engage the King in meafures againft France, during the enfuing campaign, . They 
met not till the approach of fummer. 


Every ftep taken by the Commons difcovered that ill humor and jealoufy, to _ 
which the late open meafures of the King, and his prefent fecret attachments gave — 


fuch juft foundation. They drew up a new bill againft popery, and refolved to 
snfert in it Many fevere claufes for the detection and profecution of priefts: They 
addreffed a fecond time againft Lauderdale ;,and wher the King’s anfwer was not 
fatisfactory, they feemed ftill determined to perfeyere, in their applications: An ac- 
cufation was moved againft Danby; but upon examining the feveral articles, it 
was not found to contain any juft reafons of a profecution ; and was therefore 
dropped : They applied to the King for recalling his troops from the French fet- 
vice; and as he only promifed,, that they fhould not be recruited, they appeared 
to be much diffatisfied with his anfwer: A bill was brought in, making it treafon 
to levy money without authority of Parliament : Another vacating the feats of 


fuch members as accepted of offices: Another to fecure the perfonal liberty of the 


fubject, and prevent the fending men prifoners beyond fea. MPs : 
Tuar the court party might not beidle, during rhefe attacks, a bill for a new 
teft was introduced into:'the Houfe of Peers by the earl of Lindefey,.. All mem- 


bers of either houfe, and all who poffeffed any office, were by this bill required to 


fwear, that it was not lawful, upon any pretext whatfoever, to. take arms againit the 
King;, that they abhorred that traiterous pofition of taking arms by his authority 
againft his perfon,. or againft thofe. commiffioned by him; and that they wall not 
at any time endeavor the alteration of the proteftant religion or of the eftablithed 
eovernment either in church or ftate. — acai 
Furious 


sf 
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Furious ,oppofition.was made to this bill; as might be expected from the pre- 
“fent difpofition, of the public. During feventeen days, the debates were carried on 
with great zeal; and all the. reafon and learning of both parties were difplayed on 
this memorable océafion... The queftion, indeed, with regard to refiftance, was a 
“point, which entered into the .controverfies of the old parties, cavalier and round- 
‘head 3. as it made an effential part of the prefént difputes betwixt court and 
country... Few neutrals were found ‘in the nation: But among fuch as could 
maintain a calm indifference, there prevailed fentiments very wide of thoic 


adopted by either party. Such perfons thought, that all public declarations of 


the legiflature, either for or acainft refiftance, were equally impolitic, and could 
ferve to no other purpofe, than to fignalize in their turn the triumph of one faction 
over another; That the fimplicity retained in the antient laws of England, ‘as 
well as in the laws of every other nation, ought ftill to be fupported, and was beft 
alculated to prevent the extremes on either fide: That the abfolute exclufion of 
refiftance, in all poffible cafes, was founded on falfe principles ; its exprefs admif- 
fion might be attended with dangerous confequences; and that there was no necef- 
fity of expofing the public to either inconvenience : That if a choice muft necefla- 
-rily be made in the cafe, the preference of utility to truth in public inftitutions was 
apparent; nor could the fuppofition of refiftance, beforehand and in general terms, 
be fafely admitted in any government: That even in mixt monarchies, where that 
fappofition feemed moft requifite, it was yet entirely fuperfluous ; fince no man, on 
the approach of extraordinary neceflity, could be at.a lofs, tho’ not directed by 
legal declarations, to find the proper remedy : That.even thole, who might, at 
a diftance and in {cholaftic reafoning, exclude all refiftance, would yet hearken to 
the voice of nature; when evident ruin, both to themfelves and to the public, 
must attend .a ftriét adherence .to ,their pretended principles :, That the queftion, 
as it ought thus. to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the legiflature, 
was, even among, private reafoners, little better than a difpute of words: That 
the one party could not pretend, that refiftance ought ever to become a familiar 
practice ; the other would furely have recourfe to it in great extremities: And thus 
the difference, could, only turn.on.the degrees of danger or oppreffion;. which could 
warrant, this irregular remedy ; a difference, which, in a general queftion, it was 
impoffible, ,by any language, precifely.to fix or determine. 

Tuere were many other abfurdities in this teft, particularly that of {wearing not 
to alter ‘the government either in church or ftate; fince all human infticutions are 
liable to abufe, and require continual amendments, which are, in reality, fo many 
alterations. It is not indeed poffible to make a law, which does not imnovate, more 
er lefs, in the government. ‘Thefe difficulties produced fuch obftructions to the 
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Chap. IV. bill, that it was carried only by two voices in the Houfe of Peers. All the popifi: 
1875-  Tords, headed by the earl of Briftol, voted againft it. - It was fent down to the 
Houfe of Commons, where it was likely to meet with a fcrutiny ftill more fevere. — 


But a quarrel, which enfued betwixt the two Houles, prevented the pafling 
all the bills, projeéted during the prefent feffion. One Dr. Shirley, being 
caft in Chancery in a law-fuit againft Sir John Fag, a member of the Houfe of 
Commons, preferred a petition of appeal before the Houfe of Peers. The Lords 
received it, and fummoned Fag to appear before them. He complains to the 
lower Houfe, who efpoufe his caufe. They not only maintain, that no member 
of their Eloufe can be fummoned before the Peers; and for this claim they could 
plead precedent: They alfo affert, that the upper Houfe can receive no appeals 
from any court of equity ; a pretenfion, which extremely retrenched the jurifdic. 
tion of the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that had prevailed during 
this whole century. The Commons fend Shirley to prifon: The Lords affert their 
powers. Conferences are tried ; but no accommodation enfues. Four lawyers are 
fent to the Tower by the Commons, for tranfgreffing the order of the Houfe, and 
pleading *n this caufe before the Peers. The Peers denominate this arbitrary com- 
mitment a breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to re- — 
Jeafe the prifoners: He refufes obedience: They apply to the King, and defire 
him to punifh the lieutenant for his contempt. The King fummons both Houfes ; 
exhorts them to unanimity ; and informs them, that the prefent quarrel had arifen 
from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who propofed by that means to 
force a diffolution of the Parliament. His advice has no effeét: The Commons 
continue as violent as ever ; and the King, finding that no bufinefs could be finifh- 

sth of June. ed, at laft prorogued the Parliament. | | 
13th of Odto- Wuew the Parliament were again affembled,. there appeared not in any refpect 
ber. a change of the difpofitions of either houfe. The King defired fupplies, as well 
AParliament. ¢ + the building of fhips as for taking off anticipations, which lay upon his reve- 
nue. He even confeffed, that he had not been altogether fo frugal as he might 

have been, and as he refolved to be for the future: Tho’ he afferted, that to 

his great fatisfaction he had found his expences by no means fo exorbitant’ as 

fome had reprefented them. The Commons took into confideration the fubject of 

fupply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building of fhips ; but they appro- 

priated the fum by very ftrict claufes. ‘Fhey pafied a refolution not to grant’ 

any fupply for taking off the anticipations of the revenue *.. This vote was carried 

in 

* Several hiftorians have affirmed, that the Commons found, this feflion, upon enquiry, that the 


King’s revenue was 1,6c0,000 pounds a year, and that the neceflary expence was but700,000 pounds; 


and have appealed to the Journals for a proof. But there is not the leaft appearance of this in the 
Journals; and the fact is impoffible. 
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in a very full houfe, by amajority of four only : So nearly were the parties balanced. | Chap. IV. 
The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shirley’s caufe had given occafion. The 1075. 
proceedings of the Commons difcovered equal violence as during laft feffion. A 
motion was made in the Houfe of Peers, but rejected, for addrefling the King 
to diffolve the prefent Parliament. The King contented himfelf with proroguing 22d of No- 
them toa very long term. Whether thefe quarrels between the Houfes arofe from wees, 
contrivance or accident was never certainly known. Each party might, according 
to their different views, efteem themfelves either gainers or lofers by them. The 
Court might defire to obftruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving them 
other employment. The country party might defire the diffolution of a Parlia- 
ment, which, notwithftanding all difgufts, ftill contained too: many royalifts,. ever 
to ferve all the purpofes of the malecontents. 
Soon after the prorogation, there paffed a tranfaction, which in itfelf is trivial, 
but tends ftrongly to mark the genius of the Englifh government and of Charles’s. 
adminiftration during this period. ‘The liberty of the conftitution, and the variety 
as well as violence of the parties, had begot a propenfity for political converfa- 
tion ; and as the coffee-houfes in particular were the fcenes, where the conduct of 
the King and the miniftry was canvaffed with great freedom, .a proclamation was 
ifued to fupprefs thefe places of rendezvous, for which the Englifh have long 
retained a mighty fondnefs. Such an act of power, during former reigns, would 
have been grounded entirely on the prerogative ; and before the acceffion of the 
houfe of Stuart, no fcruple would have been entertained with regard to that exercife 
ef authority. But Charles, finding doubts to arife upon his proclamation, had 
recourfe to the judges, who fupplied him with a chicane of law,. and that tooa 
very frivolous one, by which he might juftify his proceedings. The act, which 
fettled the excife, gave the King a power tovrefufe licences for retailing liquors 
to fuch as could not find fecurity for payment of the duties. But coffee was not 
a liquor liable to excife ; and even this power of refufing licences was very limited, 
and could not reafonably be extended beyond the intention:of the aét. The King, 
therefore, obferving the people to be much diffatisfied, yielded to a petition of 


the coffee-men, who promifed for the future to reftrain all feditious difcourfe in 


their houfes ; and the proclamation was recalled.. 


Tus campaign proved more fortunate to the confederates than any other dur- Campaign. of 
ing this whole war. The French took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 1075; 
army; and the King himfelf ferved’as a volunteer under the prince of Condé. Bat 
notwithftanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no advantages but the tak- 
ing of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great confequence. The prince of 
@range with a confiderable army oppofed him in all his motions; and neither party 

was 
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was willing, without a vifible advantage, to hazard a general battle, which mi he 
be attended either with the entire lols ofF landers: on the one‘hand, or the-invafion 
of France on the other. Lewis tired of fo-unactive a campaign, returned to Ver. 
failles ; ‘and the whole fummer paffed-in' Flanders without any memorable event, 

TuRENNE Commanded on ‘the tipper’ Rhine, “in oppofition to his’ great rival, _ 
Montecuculi, general of the Imiperialifts.°: "The object of ‘the latter was to pals the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alface; Liorraitie, of Burgtindy, and to Ax his quarters in 
thefe provinces : The aim of the former was to Guard the French fronticis, and to 
difappoint all the fchemes of his enemy. The moft confummate fkill was difplayed 
om’ both fides; and if any fuperiority appeared in ‘l'urenne’s condust, it was afcribed 
chiefly to his gfeater vigor of body, -by which ‘he was enabled to infpect all the 
pofts in perfon, and could on the fpot take the jufteft meafures for the execution of 
his defigns. By pofting himfelf on the German fide of the Rhine, he not only 
kept Montecuculi from paffing that river: He had alfo laid his plan in fo mafterly 
a manner, that in a few days he muft have obliged the Germans toodecamp, and 
have gained a confiderable advantage over them 5 when a period was) put to. his al- 
luftrious life, by a random fhot, which ftruck him on the breaft, as heawas takingsa 
view of the enemy. [he news excited forrow in King, court, and people, equalled 
by nothing which we meet with in hiftory, but the lamentations of the Roman, 
people for the death of Germanicus. The confternation, of the .army s was inex- 
preflible. The F rench troops, who, a moment before,» were affured of victory, 
now confidered themfélves as totally. vanquifhed ; and the Germans, who would have 
been glad to compound for a fafe retreat, expected no lefs than the total deftruction 
of the enemy. » But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, fucceeded him in the com- 
mand, and pofieffed a great fhare of the genius and capacity of +his predeceflor. By 
his fkilful operations, the French were enabled to repafs-the Rhine, without confi- 
derable lofs; and this retreat was efteemed: equally glorious with the greateft vic- 
tory. ‘The defperate valor of the Englifh troops, who were placed in the rear, 
contributed greatly to fave the French army. They had been feized with equal 
pafiion as the native troops of France, for their brave general, and fought with ar- 
dor to revenge his death on the Germans, The duke of Marlborough, then cap- 
tain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that: art, which he afterwards practifed 
with fuch fatal fuccefs againft France. ie 

Tue prince of Condé left the army in Flanders under the command of Luxem- 
bourg ; and carrying with him a confiderable re-inforcement, fucceeded to Iu- 
renne’scommand. Hedefended Alface from the Germans, who had paffed the Rhine, 
and invaded that province. He obliged them firft to raife the fiege of Hagenav, 
then that of Saberne. He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle. And 
having dextroufly kept them from eftablifhing themfelves in Alface, he forced them, 
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notwithftanding the fuperiority of number, to repafs the Rhine, and take up their 
winter ar tets in their own country. 

ArTeR the death of Turenne,.a detachment of the German army was fent tothe 
fiege of Treves: An enterprize, in which the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 
tine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes paffionately concurred. ‘The 
project was well concerted, and executed with vigor. Marefchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, collected an army, and . advanced £20 a view of forcing the Ger- 
mans to raile the fiege.. They left a detachment to guard their lines, and under 
the command of the dukes of Zell and Ofnabrugh, marched in queft of the enemy. 
At Confarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with fuperior numbers on Crequi, and 
put him to rout. He efcaped with four attendants only ; and throwing himfelf in- 
to Treves,refolved by a vigorous defence to make amends for his former error or 
misfortune. The garrifon was brave, but not abandoned to that total defpair, , by 
which their governor was actuated. They mutinied againft his obftinacy 5 capi- 
tulated for themfelves; and becaufe he refufed to fign the capitulation, they deli- 
vered him a prifoner into the hands of the enemy, 

°Tis. remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is almoft the only land battle loft by 
the: French from Rocroi to Bleinheim, during the courfe of above fixty years; and 
thefe too, fullbof bloody wars againft potent and martial enemies : Their victories. 
equal-almoft the mamber of years during that period. Such was the vigor and good 
conduct of that Monarchy ! And fuch too were the refources and good policy of the 
Kuropzean nations, by which they. were enabled to repair their loffes, and {till to:con- 
fine that mighty power nearly within its antient limits! A fifth part of thefe vic- 
tories would have fufficed in another period to, have given to France the empire 
of Europe, 

Tue Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of large fubfidies, to. take part 
with the French monarch, and invade the territories of the elector of Brandenburgh 
in Pomerania. That elector, jomed: by fome Imperialifts from Silefia, fell upon 
them with great bravery and fuccefs. He  foon’ beat them. out of his: part’ of that 


country, and purfued them into their own, He had an interview with the King: 


of Denmark, who was now entered into the interefts of the confederates, and refol- 
ved to declare war againft Sweden. Thefe princes concerted meafures for pufhing 
the victory. 

To all thefe misfortunes againft foreign enemies were united fome domettic in- 
furrections of the common people | in Gatamie and Brittany. Tho’ foon fupprefied,, 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only advantage, gained by 
the French, was at fea. Meffina in Sicily had revolted; anda fleet under the:duke 


de Vivonne was difpatched to fupport the rebels, ‘Tne Dutch had fent a fqua- 
dron: 
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dron to afift the Spaniards. A battle enfued, where de Ruyter was killed. ‘This 
event alone was thought equivalent toa victory. 


‘Tue French, who, twelve years before, had fcarce a fhip of war in any of their 


harbours, had raifed themfelves, by force of perfeverance and policy, to be, in their 
prefent force, tho’ not in their refources, the firft maritime power in Europe. 
The Dutch, while in alliance with them againft England, had fupplied them with 
feveral vefiels, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of fhip-build- 
ing. The Enelifh next, when in alliance with them againft Holland, inftructed 
chem in the method of fighting their fhips, and of preferving order in naval engage. 
ments. Lewis availed himfelf of every opportunity to acorandize his people, 
while Charles, funk in indolence and pleafure, neglected all the noble arts of govern- 
ment ; or if, at any time, he roufed himfelf from his lethargy, his induftry, by 
reafon of the unhappy projects which he embraced, was often more pernicious to’ 
the public than his inactivity itfelf. Ele was as anxious to promote the naval power 


of France as if the fafety of his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 


executed in that kingdom, were firft, *tis faid *, digefted and corrected by him. 


Tue fuccefles of the allies had been confiderable the laft campaign 5 but the 
Spaniards and Imperialifts well knew, that France was not yet fufficiently broke to 
fabmit to fuch terms as they refolved to impofe upon her. Tho’ they could 
not refufe the King’s mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was at 
la(t fixed on as the place of congrefs ; yet under one pretext or other, they ftillde- 
layed fending their ambaffadors, and no progrefs was made in the negotiations. 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Englifh 
ambaffadors at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, foon ap- 
peared : Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himfelf 
could neither be feduced nor forced into a difadvantageous peace, fent ambaffadors : 
The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty, what they had loft by arms, were al- 


fo forward to negotiate. But as thefe powers could not proceed of themfelves to 


fettle terms, the congrefs, as yet, ferved merely as an amufement to the public. 

Ir was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences of negotiators, that 
the articles.of peace were to be determined. The Spanifh towns, ill fortified and 
worfe defended, made but a feeble refiftance to Lewis, who, by laying up maga- 
zines during the winter, was able to take the field early in the fpring, before the 
horfes could find forage inthe open country. Inthe month of April he laid fiege to 
Condé, and took it by ftorm in four days, faving fent the duke of Orleans to 
befiege Bouchaine, a fmall but important fortrefs, he pofted himfelf fo advantage- 


* Welwood, Burnet, Coke. 
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oufly with his main army, as to hinder’ the confederates from relieving it, or fight- 
ing without difadvantage. The Prince, in fpite of all the difficulties of the fea- 
fon, and the want of provifions, came in fight of the French army ; but his in- 
duftry ferved to no other purpofe than to render him a fpeéctator of the furrender of 
Bouchaine. Both armies ftood in awe of each other, and were unwilling to hazard 
an action, which might be attended with the moft important confequences. Lewis, 
tho? he wanted not perfonal courage, was very little enterprizing in the field ; 
and being refolved this campaign to reft contented with the advantages, which he 
had fo early acquired, he thought proper to entruft his army to Marefchal Schom-~ 
berg, and retired himfelf to Verfailles.. After his departure, the Prince of Orange 
laid feige to Maftricht; but meeting with an obftinate refiftance, he was obliged, 
on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken Aire, to raife the 
fieee. He was incapable of yielding to adverfity or bending under misfortunes : 
But he began to forefee, that, by the negligence and errors of his allies, the war in 
Flanders muft neceffarily have a very unfortunate iffue. 

Own the upper Rhine, Philipfbourg was taken by the Imperialifts., In Pomerania, 
the Swedes were fo unfuccefsful againft the Danes and Brandenburgers, that they 
feemed to be lofing apace all thofe poffeffions, which, with fo much valor and good 
fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 

Axsour the beginning of winter, the congrefs of Nimeguen was pretty full, and 
the plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and Spain, two powers ftrictly conjoined by 
blood and alliance, at laft appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if they delayed 
longer, to proceed to a feparate treaty with France. In the conferences and nego- 
tiations, the difpofitions of the parties became every day more apparent. 


Tue Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harraffed with taxes, were defirous of 
putting an end to a war; where, befides the inconveniencies attending all leagues, the 
weaknefs of the Spaniards, the divifions and delays of the Germans, prognofticated 


“nothing but difgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languifhed , and what gave 


them ftill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reafon of her neutrality, 
flourifhed extremely ; and they were apprehenfive, left advantages, once loft, would 
never thorowly be regained. They had themfelves no farther motive for continu- 
ing the war, except to fecure ‘a good frontier to Flanders ; but gratitude to their 
allies ftill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might procure a peace, 
which would give general fatisfaétion. . The Prince of Orange, urged by motives 
of honor, of ambition, and of animofity againft France, endeavored to keep them 
fteddy to this refolution. 


Vor, JI. K k THE 
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Chap. IV. THE Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weaknefles, into which their 


1677 — monarchy was fallen, were diftraéted with domeftic diffenfions betwixt. the parties 
of the Queen Regent and of Don John, natural brother to their young fovereign.. 
Tho? unable of themfelves to defend Flanders, they were refolute not to conclude 
a peace, which would leave it expofed to every affault or inroad; and while they 
made the moft magnificent promifes to the States, their real truft was in the pro- 
teGtion of England. They faw, that, ‘£ that {mall but important territory. was once 
fubdued by France, the Hollanders, expofed to fo terrible a power, would fall into 
dependance, and would endeavor, by fubmiffions, to ward off that deftruction, to 
which a war in the heart of their State muft neceflarily expofe them. They believed,. 
that Lewis, fenfible how much greater advantages he would reap from the alliance 


than from the fubjection of the Republic, which muft fcatter its people and com- 


merce, would be contented with very moderate conditions, and would turn his en- 

terprizes againft his other neighbors. They thought it impoffible but the people 

and Parliament of England, forefeeing thefe obvious confequences, muft at laft 

force the King to take part in the affairs of the continent, in which their interefts 

were fo deeply concerned. And they trufted, that even the King himfelf, on the 

approach of fo great a danger, muft open his eyes, and facrifice his preyudices, in 

favor of France, to the fafety of his own kingdoms. mi 

Bur Charles here found himfelf entangled in fuch oppofite motives and engage- 

Uncertain nents, as he had not refolution enough to break, nor patience to. unravel. On the 
Sing: ime one hand, he always regarded his alliance with France as a {ure reflource in cafe of 
any commotions among his own-fubjeéts ; and. whatever {chemes he might have 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the eftablifhed religion, it was from 

that quarter alone hecould expect affiftance. He had actually in fecret fold his 


neutrality to France, and he received remittances of a. million of livres.a year, which — 


was. afterwards encreafed to two millions ; a confiderable fupply in the prefent em- 
barrafled ftate of his revenue. And he dreaded, left the Parliament fhould treat 
him asthey had formerly done his father ; and after they had engaged him in a war 
onthe continent, fhould take advantage of his neceflities, and make him purchafe 
fupplies by facrificing his prerogative, and abandoning his minilters. s 

Ow the other hand, the cries of his people and Parliament, feconded. by Danby, 
Arlington, and moft of his minifters, incited him to take part with: the allies, and to 
correét the unequal ballance of power in Europe. He might apprehend danger 
from oppofing fuch earneft defires: He might hope for large fupplies, if he con- 


4 


curred with them: And however inglorious and indolent his difpofition, the renown — 


of adting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at intervals rouze him: front his le- 


thargy, and move him to fupport the high character, with which he was invefted. 
7 It 
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It is worthy obfervation, that, during this period, the King was, by every one, 
abroad and at home, by France and by the allies, allowed the undifputed arbiter of 
Europe; and no terms of peace, which he would have prefcribed, could have been 
refufed by either party. ‘Tho’ France afterwards found means to refift the fame 
alliance, conjoined with England ; yet was fhe then obliged to make fuch violent 
efforts as quite exhaufted her; and it was the utmoft neceflity, which pufhed her 
to find reffources, far furpafling her own expectations. Charles was fenfible,. that, 
fo long as the war continued abroad, he would never enjoy eafe at home, from the 
impatience and importunity of his fubjects; yet could he never refolve to impofe 
a peace by openly conjoining himfelf with either party. Terms advantageous to the 
allies mvuft lofe him the friendfhip of France: The contrary would enrage his Par- 
liament. Between thefe views, he perpetually floated; and from his condud, it is 
obfervable, that a carelefs, remifs difpofition, agitated by oppofite motives, is ca- 
pable of as great inconfiftencies as is incident even to the greateft imbecillity and 
folly. 


Chap. IV. 
1677. 


‘Tue Parliament was affembled ; and the King made thema very plaufible fpeech, 1<th of Fe. 


where he warned them againft all differences among themfelves ; expreffed a refo- 
lution to do his part for bringing their confultations to a happy iflue ; and offered 
his confent to any laws for the farther fecurity of their religion, liberty, and proper- 
ty. He then told them of the decayed condition of the navy ; and afked money 
for repairing it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, thie additional excife, 
was foon to expire: And he added thefe words, ‘* You may at any time fee the 
> ‘yearly eftablifhed expence of the government, by which it will appear, that the 
“* conftant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain no overplus to- 
“« wards anfwering thofe contingencies, which may happen in all kingdoms, and 
“¢ which have been a confiderable burthen.on me this laft year.” 

Brrore the Parliament entered upon bufinefs,' they were {topped by a doubt, 
which was ftarted concerning the legality of their meeting. “It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the third, ‘* That Parliaments fhould be held once every 
“* year, or oftner, if need be.” The laft prorogation had been longer than a year 
and being fuppofed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to.a 
diffolution. The confequence feems by no means juft ; and_befides, a latter ad, 
that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was neceflary to hold 
Parliaments only oncein three years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, 
that Buckingham, Shaftefbury, Salifbury, and Wharton, infifted ftrenuoufly in the 
Floufe of Peers on the invalidity of the Parliament, and the nullity of all its, future 
acts. For fuch dangerous pofitions, they were fent to the Tower, there to remain 
during the pleafure of his Majefty and the Houfe. Buckingham, Salifbury, and 

K k 2 Wharton 
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-.. ‘Wharton made fubmiffions, and were foon after releafed. But Shaftefbury, more 
“ obftinate in his temper, and defirous of oer tye by en mpi n 
: : | the judges, he was a 
iberty, fought the remedy of law; and being rejected by | : 
aft, thet pt eS imprifonment, obliged’ to make the fame fubmiffions ; 

é < 

upon which, he was alfo releafed. , 
Baek Commons at firft feemed to proceed with temper. They eranted the fam 

of 586,000 pounds, for building thirty fhips; tho’ they ftrictly appropriated 

the panes to that fervice. Eftimates were given in of the expences but it was 
afterwards found that they fell fhort near 100,000 pounds. They oo voted, | 
agreeably to the King’s requeft, the continuance of the additional excife or three: 
years. This excife had been granted for nine years in 1668. . Every thing feemed 


to promife a peaceable and an eafy feffion. 2 “3 is 
But the Parliament was foon rouzed from this tranquillity by the a pr 
Campaign of ed from abroad. The French King had taken the field in oa geen el * 
1677. ary, and laid fiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days Prive: S 
next invefted both Cambray and St. Omer. The prince of Orange, bare 
this progrefs, haitily affembled an army, and marched to the relief o mii ae 
He was encountered by the French, under the duke of Orleans and mat ef UX= 
embourg. The prince poffefied great talents for war; courage, activity, vigi a 
patience ; but ftill he was inferior in genius to thofe confummate generals, oppofe 
to him by Lewis; and tho’ he always found means to repair his loffes, and ‘ 
make head ina little time againft the victors, he was during his whole life unfuc- 
cefsful. By a mafterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here beat, and obliged 
to retreat to Ypres. During the battle, he made the utmoft efforts, by pose 
tion and example, to rally his difmayed foldiers : One of the runaways he ftruc 
with his fword crofs the face, ‘‘ Rafcal,’” faid he, ‘‘ 1 will fet a mark on you at 
‘¢ prefent, that I may hang you afterwards.”” Cambray and St. Omer were ae 
furrendered to Lewis. . 

Turs faccefs, derived from fuch exorbitant power and fuch wife conduct, 
ftruck a juft terror into the Englifh Parliament. They addrefied the _— ef 
prefenting the danger to which the kingdom was expofed. from the greatne Pf 

~ France, and defiring, that his Majefty, by fuch alliances as he fhould think t 
would both fecure his own dominions and the Spanifh Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the fears of his people. The King, defirous of eluding this application, which 
he confidered as a kind of attack on his meafures, replied in general terms, that 
he would ufe all means for the prefervation of Flanders, confiftent with the ye 
and fafety of his kingdoms. This anfwer was an evafion, or rather a real denial. 


The Commons, therefore, thought proper to be more particular. “They a 
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him not to defer the entering into fuch alliances as might attain that great end: Chap. IV. 
And in cafe war with the French King fhould be the refult of his meafures, they 1077: 
promifed to grang him all the aids and fupplies, which would enable him to fupport 

the honor and intereft of the nation, ‘The King was alfo more particular in his re- 

ply. He told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was to put him in a con- 

dition to make preparations for their fecurity. This meffage was underftood to 

be a demand of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered the King to 

borrow on the additional excife 200,000 pounds, at feven per cent: A very {mall 

fum indeed ; but which they deemed fufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to equip 

a good fquadron, and thereby put the nation in fecurity, till farther refolutions 


were taken. 

Bur this conceffion-fell far fhort of the King’s expectations. He therefore in- 
formed them, that unlefs they granted him the fum of 600,000 pounds upon new 
funds, it would not be poffible for him, without expofing the nation to manifeft 
danger, to fpeak or act thofe things, which would anfwer the end of their feveral 
addrefits. After the interpofal of an adjournment, the Houfe took this mefiage 
into confideration: But before they came to any refolution, the King fent for them 
to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the word of a King, that they fhould 
not repent any truft, which they would repofe in him for the fafety of his king- 
doms; that he would not for any confideration break credit with them, or employ 
their money to other ufes, than thofe for which they intended it; but that he 
would not hazard, either his own fafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous meafures, 
or forming new alliances, till he was in a better condition, both to defend his fub- 
jects and offend his enemies. This fpeech brought affairs to a fhort iffue. The 
King required them to truft him with a large fum : He pawned his royal word 
for their fecurity: They muft either run the rifque of lofing their money, or en- 
danger thofe alliances they had projected, and at the fame time declare to al} 
the world the higheft diftruft of their Sovereign. 


Bur there were many reafons, which determined the Houfe of Commons to put _ . 
no truft in his Majefty. They confidered, that the pretext of danger was obvioufly pop esr . 
groundlefs ; while the French were oppofed by fuch powerful alliances on the King. a3 
continent, while the King was mafter of a good fleet at fea, and while all his fub- 
jeéts were fo heartily united in oppofition to them. ‘T’hat the only juftifiable rea- 
fon, therefore, of the King’s backwardnefs, was not the apprehenfion of dan- 
ger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained of 
his Parliament; left, after engaging him in foreign alliances for carrying on 
a war, they fhould take advantage of his neceffities, and extort from him concef- 
fions dangerous to his royal dignity. That this Parliament, by their paft conduét, 
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had given no foundation for fuch fufpicions, and were fo far from purfuing any fj. 


nifter ends, that they had granted fupplies for the firft Dutch war ; for maintain- 
ing the triple league, tho’ concluded without their advice; even for carrying 
on the fecond Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their opinion, and 
contrary to the manifeft interefts of the nation. ‘That on the other hand, the Kin 

had, by former meafures, engendered very reafonable jealoufies in his people, and 
did with a bad grace require at prefent their truft and confidence. ‘That he had 
not {crupled to demand fupplies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 
ment he was concerting meafures for breaking it, and had accordingly employed 
to that pernicious purpofe the fupplies, which he had obtained by thofe delufive 
pretenfions. ‘That his union with France, during the war agairft Holland, mutt 
have been founded on projects the moft dangerous to his people; and as the fame 
union was {till fecretly maintained, it might juftly be feared, that the fame projects 
were not as yet entirely abandoned. That the King could not ferioufly intend to 
profecute vigorous meafures againf{t France , fince he had fo long remained en- 
tirely unconcerned during fuch obvious dangers, and had delayzd, till prompted 
by his Parliament, whofe proper bufinefs it was not to take the lead in thofe parts 
of adminiftration. That if he ferioufly. intended to enter into a cordial union 
with his people, he would have taken the firft ftep, and have endeavored, by 
putting truft in them, to reftore that confidence, which he himfelf, by his 
rath councils, had firft violated. That it was vain to afk fo fmall a fumas 
600,000 pounds, in order to fecure him againft the future attempts of the Parlia- 
ment; fince that fum muft foon be exhaufted by a war with France, and 


he muft again fall into that dependance, which was become in fome degree 


effential to the conftitution, That if he would form the neceffary alliances, 
that fum or a greater would immediately be voted ; nor could there be any reafon 
to dread, that the parliament would immediately defert meafures, in which they 
were engaged by their honor, their inclination, and their intereft. That the 
real ground, therefore, of the King’s refufal was neither apprehenfion of dan- 
ger from foreign enemies, nor jealoufy of parliamentary encroachments ; but a de- 
fire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithitandinz his royal word, 
to employ to other purpofes. And that by ufing fuch difhonorable means to fo 
ignoble an end, he rendered himfelf ftill more unworthy the confidence of his 
people. 


Tue Houfe of Commons were now regularly divided into two parties, the 
court and the country. Of the court party, fome were engaged by offices, nay 4 
few by bribes fecretly given them; a fcandalous practice firft begun by Clifford, 
a pernicious minifter: But great numbers were attached merely by inclination ; {@ 

far 
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far as they efteemed the meafures of the Court agreeable to the interefts of the 
nation. frivate views and faétion had likewife drawn many into the country 
party: But there were alfo many, who had no other object than the public good. 
Thefe difinterefted members on both fides fluctuated betwixt the parties; and 
eave the fuperiority fometimes to the court, fometimes to the oppofition *. 
In the pre‘ent emergence, a general diftruft of the King prevailed ; and the Par- 
liament rdolved not to hazard their money, in expectation of alliances, which, 
they believed, were never intended to be formed. Initead of granting the fup- 
ply, they voted an addrefs, wherein ‘‘ they befought his majefty to enter into a 
‘** league, offenfive.and defenfive, with the States General of the United Pro- 
‘¢ vinces, againft the growth and power of the French King, and for the pre- 
‘¢ fervaticn of the Spanifh Netherlands ; and to make fuch other alliances with the 
‘© confederates as fhould appear fit and ufeful — end.” They fupported 
their advice with reafons; and promifed fpeedy arid plentiful fupplies, for pre- 
ferving his Majefty’s honor and the fafety of the public. The King pretended 
the highef anger at this addrefs, which he reprefented as a dangerous encreach- 
ment upm his prerogative. He reproved the Commons in very fevere terms; 
and order:d them immediately to be adjourned. 

Ir is certain, that this was the critical moment, when the King both might 
with eafe have preferved the ballance of power in Europe, which it has fince coft 
this ilandan infinite profufion of blood and treafure to reftore, and might by 
perfeverarce have at laft regained, in fome tolerable meafure, after all paft errors, 
the confidence of his people. This opportunity being neglected, the wound be- 
came incurable ; and notwith{tanding 4is momentary appearances of vigor againft 
France and popery, and ¢4ei7 momentary inclinations to rely on his faith ; be was 
ftill believed to be at bottom engaged in the fame intereft, and ¢bey foon relapfed 
into diftreft and jealoufy. The fecret memoirs of that reign, which have fince been 
publifhed+, prove beyond a doubt, that the King had at this time concerted mea- 
fures with France, and had no intention to enter into a war in favorof the allies. 
He had entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned his royaLt worp 
to his people, than to procure a grant of money; and he trufted, that, while 
he eludec their expectations, he could not afterwards want pretexts for palliating 
his condutt. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


* Templ:’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 458. 


+ Such a: the letters, which paffed betwixt Danby and Montague, the King’s ambaffador at Paris ; 
Temple’s Memoirs, and his Letters. In thefe laft, we fee that the King never made any propofals of 
terms but wiat were advantageous to France, and the prince of Orange believed them to have been 
always concerted with the French embaflador. Vol. i. p. 439, 


Chap. TV 
1077. 


Sth of May. 
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NecorraTions: meariwhile were carried on between France and Holland, and 
an eventual treaty was concluded ; that is, all their differences were adjufted, pro- 
vided they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on both fides. But this work, 
tho’ in appearance dificult, feemed extremely to be forwarded, by farther bad 
fucceffés on the fide of the confederates, and by the great impatience of the Hol- 
landers; when a new event happened, which promifed a more profperous iffue to 
the quarrel with France, and revived extremely the hopes of all the Englifh, who 
underftood the interefts of their country. | 

Tue King faw, with regret, the violent difcontents, which prevailed in the 
nation, and which feemed every day to augment upon him. Strongly defirous 
by his natural temper to be eafy himfelf, and to make every body elfe eafy, he 
fought expedients to appeafe thofe complaints, which, as they were very difagree- 
able for the prefent, might in their confequences prove extremely dangerous. He 
knew, that, during the late war with Holland, the malecontents at home had made 
applications to the prince of Orange; and if he continued ftill to neglect the 
prince’s interefts, and to thwart the inclinations of his people, he apprehended left 
their common grievances fhould cement a lafting union between them. He faw, 
that the religion of the Duke infpired the nation with very difmal apprehenfions ; 
and tho’ he had obliged his brother to allow the young princeffes to be edu- 
cated in the proteftant faith, fomething farther, he thought, was requifite, in order 
to fatisfy the nation. He entertained therefore propofals for marrying the prince 
to the lady Mary, the eldeft princefs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
Duke had no male iffue). And he hoped, by fo tempting an offer, to engage him 
entirely in his interefts. A peace he propofed to make; fuch as would fatisfy 
France, and ftill preferve his conneétions with that crown : And he intended to 
fanétify it by the approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 
vered in England, and refpeéted thro’out all Europe. All the reafons for this 
alliance were feconded by the follicitations of Danby, and alfo of Temple, who 
was at this time in England : And Charles at laft granted permiffion to the prince, 
when the campaign flould be over, to pay him a vilit, a 

Tue King very gracioufly received his nephew at Newmarket. He would have 
entered immediately upon bufinefs; but the prince defired firft to be acquainted 
with the lady Mary: And he declared, that, contrary to the ufual fentiments of 
perfons of his rank, he placed a great part of happinefs in domeftic fatisfaction, and 
would not, upon any confideration of intereft or politics, match himfelf with a 
perfon difagreeable to him. He was introduced to the princefs, whom he found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perfon and her humor. 


The King now thought, that he had a double tye upon him, and might fafely 
5 ; make 
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make account of his compliance with every propofal :. He was furprized to find the Chap. IV. 
prince decline all difcourfe of bufinefs, and refufe to concert any terms for the ge- 1077- 
neral peace, till his marriage fhould be finifhed. He well forefaw, he faid, from 

the fituation of affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms; and he never 

would expofe himfelf to the reproach of having facrificed their interefts to pro- 

mote his own purpofes, Charles ftill believed, notwithftanding the cold, fevere 

manner of the prince, that he would abate of this rigid punctilio of honor ; and 

he protracted the time, hoping by his own infinuation and addrefs, as well as by 

the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. . One day, 

Temple found the prince in very bad humor, repenting that he had ever come to 

England, and refolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, the King, 

he faid, muft chufe the terms, on. which they fhould hereafter live together : He 

was fure it mutt be like the greateft'friends or the greateft enemies: And he defired 

Temple to inform his Mafter next morning of thefe intentions. Charles was ftruck 

with this menace, and forefaw. how the prince’s departure would be interpreted 

by the people. He refolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace ; 

and having paid a compliment to his nephew’s honefty, he told Temple, that the 

marriage was concluded, and defired him to inform the Duke of it, as of an.affair ..4 of O@o.- 
already refolved on. ‘The Duke feemed furprized ; but yielded a prompt obedience : ber. 
Which, he faid, was his conftant maxim to whatever he found to be the King’s copie . 


No meafure. during this reign gave fuch general fatisfaction. All Orange with 


pleafure. 
ielady Mary. 


parties {trove who fhould moft applaud it. And even Arlington, who had been d 
kept out of the fecret, told the prince, ‘* That fome things, good in themfelves, 
“¢ were fpoiled by the manner of doing them, as fome things bad were mended 

i - : ° e 
“© by it; but he would confefs, that this was a thing fo good in itfelf, that the 
‘© manner of doing it could not fpoil it.” 

Tis marriage was a great furprize to Lewis, who, being accuftomed to 
govern every thing ‘in the Englifh Court, now found fo important a ftep taken, 
not only without his confent, but without his knowlege or participation. A con-+ 
junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in oppofition to French 
ambition, were the confequences immediately forefeen, both abroad and at home : 
But to check thefe fanguine expectations, the King, a few days after the marriage, 
prolonged the adjournment of the Parliament from the third of December to the 
fourth of April. ‘This term was too late for granting fupplies, or making prepa- 
rations for war; and could be chofen by the King for no other reafon, but as an 
atonement to France for his confent to the marriage. 


Tue King, however, entered into confultations with the prince, together with Pian of peace, 


Danby and Temple, concerning the terms which it would be proper to require of . 
Vor. Il. lL] France, 
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France. After fome debate, it was agreed, that France’ fhould reftore Lorrain 
to the Duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Condé, Aeth, Charleroi, Cours 
tray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for Flan. 
ders, The prince infifted much, that Franchecomté fhould likewife-be reftored , 
and Charles thought, that, becaufe he had patrimonial eftates of great value in that 
province, and efteemed his property more fecure in the hands of Spain, he wag 
engaged by fuch views to be obftinate in that point: But the prince very gene. 
roufly declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, 
he would willingly abandon all thofe pofféffions. As the King ftill infifted on the 
impoMibility of wrefting Franchecomté from Lewis, the prince was obliged to, 
fubmit. | nel 

Notwrrastanpine this conceffion to France, the projeéted peace was favor- 
able to the allies; and it was a fufficient indication of vigor in the King, that he. 


had given his affent to it. He farther agreed to fend over a minifter’ inftantly: 


to Paris, in order to propofe thefe terms. This minifter was to enter into no, 
treaty: ‘Two days alone he was to allow for the acceptance or refufal of the terms:: 
Upon the expiration of that fhort period, he was immediately to return: And in: 
cafe of refufal, the King promifed immediately to enter into the confederacy,. 


To carry fo imperious a meflage, and fo unexpected from the Englifh Court, 


Temple was the perfon pitched on, whofe. declared ayerfion to the French intereft 


was not likely to make him fail of vigor and promptitude in the execution of his. 


commiffion. 


But Charles next dayfelt a relenting in.this afflumed vigor. Inftead of Temple, 


he difpatched the earl of Feverfham,. a creature of the Duke’s, and a Frenchman, 


by birth: And he faid, thatthe meffage being harfh in itfelf, it was needlefs to, 
agoravate it by adifagreeable meflenger. The prince left London; and the King,, 


at his departure, affured ‘him, that he never would abate in the leaft point of the: 
{cheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lewis,. if he refufed it.’ 
Lewis received the meflage with feeming gentlenefs and complacency. He- 
told Feverfham, that the King of England well knew,. that he might always be: 
mafter of the peace; but fome of the towns in Flanders, it feemed very hard to, 
demand,. efpecially Tournay, upon whofe fortifications fuch immenfe fums had: 
been expended: He would. therefore take fome fhort time to confider of an an-- 
fwer. Feverfham faid,. that he was limited to two days {tay : But when thattime- 
was elapfed, he was prevailed with to ftay fome few days longer; and he came 


away at laft without any-pofitive anfwer. Lewis faid, that: he hoped his brother: 


would not break with him for one or two towns: And: with regard to them too,, 


le would fend orders to-his ambaflador.at London, to treat with the King himéfelf... 


Charles: 


SS a Se 
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Charles was foftened by the foftnefs.of France; and the blow was thus artfully ‘Chap: TV. 
eluded. The French ambaflador, Barillon, owned at ‘laft, that he had ordersto 977° 
yield all except Tournay, and even to treat about fome equivalent for that fortrefs, 

if the King abfolutely infifted uponit. The prince was gone, who had {pirited the 


whole refolution ; and the negotiation began to draw out into meflages and returns 


‘from Paris. ? 

By intervals, however, the King could rouze himfelf, and fhow ftill fome firm- 
nefs and refolution. Finding ‘that affairs were not likely to come to any conclu- 
fion with France, the adjournment of Parliament was anticipated to the fifteenth 


‘of January ; a very unufual meafure, and capable of giving alarm to the French 


Court. Temple was fent for to the council, and the King told ‘him, that he in- 
tended he fhould go to Holland, in order to form a treaty of alliance with the 
States ; and that the purpofes of it fhould be, like the triple league, to force both 
France and Spain to accept of the terms propofed. Temple was forry to find this 
act of vigor qualified by fuch a regard to France, and by fuch an appearance of in+ 
difference and neutrality between the parties. He told the King, that the :refolu 
tion agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction with all the confederates, ih 
cafe of no dire&t and immediate anfwer from France: That this meafure would 
fatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of England; advantages which 
could not be expected from fuch an alliance with Holland alone: That France 
would be difobliged, and Spain likewife; nor would the Dutch be fatisfied with 
fuch a faint imitation of the triple league, a meafure concerted when they were 
equally at peace with both parties. For, thefe reafons, Temple declined the em- 
ployment ; and Laurence Hyde, fecond fon to chancellor Clarendon, was {ent ‘ia 


his place. 


Tur prince of Orange was furprized to obferve fuch fymptoms of weaknefs and i898, 
vigot conjoined in the Englifh councils. He was refolved, however, to make the 
beft of a meafure, which he did not approve ; and as Spain fecretly confented, that 
her ally fhould form a league, which was feemingly directed againft her as well as 
France, but which was to fall only,on the latter, the States concluded the treaty 6th of Janus 
in the terms propofed by the King. er 

Meanwuite, the Englifh Parliament met, after fome néw delays; dnd the 28th of Jams 
King was aftonifhed, that, notwithftanding all the 'refolute meafures, which, be ary. 
thought, he had taken, great diftruft and jealoufy and difcontent were apt, at in- 
fervals, ftill to prevail among the members. Tho” in his fpeech he had als 
lowed, ‘that a good peace could no longer be expected from negotiation, and af- 
fured' them, that he was refolved to enter into war for that purpofe ; the Com- 

' l,l mons 
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Chap. TV. mons did not’ forbear to infert in their reply feveral very harfh and even unrea- 
1078. -gonable claufes. Upon his reproving them, they feemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would affift his Majefty in the profecution of the war. A fleet Of ninety: 

fail, an army of thirty thoufand men, and a million of money were alfo voted,. 

Great difficulties were made by the Commons with regard to the army, which the 

Houfe, judging by paft meafures, believed to be intended more againft the liber- 

ties of England than againtt the progrefs of the French Monarch,. “Lo. thisepe- 

rilous firuation had the King reduced both himfelf and the nation. In all debates, 

fevere fpeeches were made, and were received with a feeming approbation: The: 

Duke and the treafurer began to be apprehenfive of impeachments : Many mo- 

tions againft the King’s minifters- were loft by a very fmall majority: The Com- 

mons appointed a. day. to confider the ftate of the kingdom with regard to popery ; 

And they even went fo far as to vote, that, how urgent foever. the occafion,. they: 

would lay:na farther charge on the people,, till fecured againft the. prevalence. of 

the catholic party. In fhort, the Parliament: were impatient for war whenever: 

the King feemed averfe to it; but grew fufpicious of fome finifter defign fo foon as. 

he complied with their requefts, and feemed to enter into: their meafures.... 

Tue King was enraged at this laft vote : He reproached Temple with his popur i: 

lar notions, as he termed them; and afked him how he: thought the Houfe of 
Commons could be-trufted for carrying on the war, fhould it be entered on, when 

in the very outfet they made fuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed of 
Charles’s conduét were fo multiplied, and the jealoufies on both fides fo incurable;, 

that even thofe who approached’ neareft the fcene of action could -not determine;, 
whether the King ever ferioufly meant to enter into. war, or whether, if he did; _ 

the Houfe of Commons would not have taken advantage of his neceffities, and. 
made him purchafe fupplies by a great facrifice of his authority *. 

Tue King of France knew how to avail himfelf of all the advantages, which: 
thefe diftra@tions afforded him.’ By his emiffaries, he reprefented to. the Dutch | 
the uncertainty of their dependance on England 5 where an indolent King, averfé 

to all war, efpecially with France, and irrefolute in his meafures, was a€tuated only: 

by the uncertain breath of a factious Parliament. To the ariftocratic faction, here+ 

marked the danger of the Prince’s alliance with the Royal Family of England, and é 

revived their apprehenfions, left, in imitation of his father, who, had been honored 

with the fame alliance, he fhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and ens 
peentick of flave his native country. In order to fecond thefe motives. with. fome farther ters 
1678. rors, he himfelf took the field very early in the fpring; and after threatening Lux- 


embourg, Mons, and Namur, he fat down fuddenly before Ghent and Ypres, and in 
| Bere a few, 








* Temple, vol. i, p. 46%. 
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a few weeks made himfelf mafter of both places, _ This fuccefs gave great alarm to 
the Hollanders, who were no way fatisfied with the conduct of England, or with the 
ambiguous treaty lately concluded; and it quickened all their paces towards an ac- 
commodation. 

IMMEDIATELY after the Parliament had voted the fupply, the King began to in- 
lift forces ; and fuch was the ardor of the Englith for a war with France, that an army 
of above 20,000 men, to the aftonifhment of all. Europe, were in a few weeks com- 
pleated. Three thoufand men, under the duke of Monmouth,, were fent over to. 
fecure Oftend : Some regiments were recalled from the French fervice: A fleet. 
was fitted out with great diligence: And a quadruple alliance was projected be- 
tween England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 


But thefe vigorous meafures received a fudden damp fronva paffionate addrefs of 
the lower Houfe ; where they juftified all their paft proceedings, which had given: 
difguit tothe King; defired to be acquainted with the meafures taken by: him 3. 
prayed him to difmifs evil counfellors; andi named in particular the duke of Lau- 
derdale,.on whofe removal they {trenuoufly infifted.. The King told them, that 
their addrefs was fo extravagant, that he was not willing fpeedily to-give it the an- 
{wer,, which it deferved. And he began again to lend an ear tothe propofals of 
France, who offered him great fums of money, if he would confent totheir making 
an advantageous’ peace with the allies. 

Termp.e, tho’ prefled by the King,.refufed to have any concern in fo difhonorable 
a negotiation: But he informs us, thatthe King faid, there was one article propofed; 
which fo incenfed. him, that, as long as he lived, he never would forget it.. Sir 
William goes no. farther ;. but the editor of his. works, the famous Dr. Swift; fays, 
that the French, before they would agree toany payment, required as a preliminary, 
that the King fhould engage never to.keep above 8000 regular troops in: his:three 
kingdoms. Charles broke into a paffion. ‘* Cod’s-fifh,” faid he, his ufual oath, 
‘¢ Does my brother of France think to. ferve me thus ? Are all his promifes to: 
““ make me abfolute mafter of my people come to this? Or does he think. ¢hat.a. 
‘© thing to be done with eight thoufand men ?”” 

Van Bevernino was the Dutch ambaflador at Nimeguen, a man of great auz 
thority with the States.. Me was very eager for peace, and was perfwaded,. that: 
the reluctance of the King and the jealoufies of the Parliament would for ever dif- 
appoint the allies in their hopes of fuccor from England. Orders were fent him to. 
go to the French King at Ghent, and concert the terms of a general treaty,. as. well 
as procurea prefent truce for fixweeks. The terms agreed on were much: worfe: 
for the Spaniards, than thofe planned by the King and the Prince of Orange.. Six 
towns, fome of them of no great confequence, were to be reftored to them : But- 
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Ypres, Condé, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which confifted the chief Babies ye 
their frontier, were to remain with France. 

GREAT murmurs arofe in England, when it was known, that Flanders was to Be 
Jeft in fo defencelefs a condition. The chief complaints were levelled againtt the 
King, who, by his concurrence at firft, by his favor afterwards, and by hig delays 
at laft, had foftered up the power of France to fuch an enormous height, that 


threatened the general liberties of Europe. Charles, uneafy under thefe i imputations, 


dreading the confequence of lofing the affections of his fubjects, and perhaps dif. 
gufted with the fecret article propofed by France, began to wifh heartily for war, 
which, he hoped, would:have reftored him to his antient popularity. 


An opportunity very unexpectedly offered itfelf for his difplaying thefe new dif 


‘pofitions. While the ambafladors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms ofa ge- 


neral treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spanifh ambaffador, afked the ambafia- 
dors ‘of France, at what time France intended to reftore the fix towns in Flanders, 
They ‘made no difficulty of declaring, that the King, their mafter, being obliged to 
fee .an entire reftitution made to the Swedes of all they had loft in the war, could not 
evacuate thefe towns, till that Crown had received fatisfaction ; and that this'de- 
tention of places was the only means to induce the Princes of the North to accept 
of the peace. 


Tue States immediately gave the King intelligence of a pretenfion, which might 
be attended with fuch dangerous confequences. ‘The King was both furprized and 
angry. He immediately difpatched Temple to concert with the States vigorous 
méeafures for oppofing France. Temple in fix days concluded a treaty, by which 
Lewis ‘was obliged to declare within fixteen after the date, that he would prefently 
evacuate the towns’: And in cafe of his refufal, Holland was engaged to continue 
the ‘war, and England immediately to declare againft France, in conjun¢tion with 
the whole confederacy. 

Aut thefe warlike meafures were fo little feconded by the Parliarnent, where 
even the French minifters were fufpected of carrying on fome intrigues, that the 
Commons renewed their former jealoufies againft the King, and voted the army im- 
mediately to be difbanded. The King by a meflage reprefented the danger of 
difarming before peace was concluded , and he recommended to their confideration, 
whether he could ‘honorably recall his forces from thofe towns in Flanders, which 
had put themfelves under his proteétion, and which had at prefent no other means 
of fafety. The Commons agreed to prolong the terrn with regard ‘to theft forces. 
Every thing indeed:in Europe wore the appearance of war. France had pofitivelv 
‘declared, that fhe would not evacuate the towns before the requifite ceflion was 

| made 
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made to Sweden; and her honor feemed now engaged to fupport that declaration. 
Spain and the Empire, extremely difgufted with the terms of peace, impofed by 
Holland; faw with pleafure the profpeét of a powerful fupport from the new refo- 
lutions of Charles. Holland itfelf, encouraged by the Prince of Orange and his 
party, was not difpleafed to find that the war would be renewed on more equal 


terms, The allied army under that Prince was approaching towards Mons, then 


blockaded by France. A: confiderable body of Englith forces under the duke of 
Monmouth, were ready to join him. 

CHarues ufually pafied a great part of his time in the women’s apartments, par- 
ticularly thofe of the duchefs of Portfmouth; where, among other gay company, 
lie often met with Barillon, the French ambaffador, a man of polite converfation, 
who was admitted into all the amufements of that inglorious, but agreeable, mo- 
narch. It was the charms of this fauntering eafy life, as much as any force of paf=- 
fion or appetite for pleafure, which, during the latter part of his life, attached: 
Charles to his miftreffes.. By the infinuations of Barillon and the duchefs of Portf=: 
mouth, an order was, in an unguarded hour, procured, which inftantly changed the 
face of affairs in Europe. One du.Cros, a French. fugitive monk, was fent to 
Temple, directing: him to apply to the Swedifh ambaffador, and .perfwade him not 
to infift on the conditions required by. France, but to facrifice to general peace thofe 
interefts.of- Sweden. Du-Cros, who had, fecretly received inftructions from Ba- 
rillon, publifhed every: where in Holland the commiffion,. with which he was in- 
trufted ; and all:men took the alarm, It:was concluded; that Charles’s fudden ala- 
crity for war was as fuddenly extinguifhed, and that no fteddy meafures could ever 
be taken with England. The King afterwards,.when he faw Femple, treated this: 
important matter: in raillery ; and faid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had outs. 
waitted them all.. 

THE negotiations however at Nimeguen ftill continued; and the French am- 
baffadors {pun out the time, till the morning of the fatal day, which, by the late 
treaty between England and Holland, was: to. determine, whether a fudden peace: 
or a long war was to have place in Chriftendom. ‘The French ambafladors came 
then to Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received orders to confent to 
the evacuation of the towns, and immediately to epaclude and fignthe peace... Van 
Beverning might:have refufed compliance, becaufe it was now impoffible to procure 
the confent'and concurrence of Spain ; but he had entertained fo jut an idea of the- 
fluctuations in the Englith councils, and was fo much alarmed by the late commif- 
fion. given to du Cros, that-he deemed it fortunate for the Republic to conclude. on. 
any terms.a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very il fupported., The- 
Papers. were inftantly drawn up, and figned by the nainifters.of France and Holland 
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between eleven and twelve a clock at night. By this treaty, Erence ee a eof, 
feffion of Franchecomté, together with Cambray, Aire, sepia iP 2 iat! | 
nay, Y pres Bouchaine, Caffel, e&c. and reftored to Spain only , Courtral, 
> > > é 
Oudenarde, Athe, Ghent, and Limbourg. | i 
Next day Temple received an exprefs from England, which brought the ratifi 


i diately to. 
cations of the treaty lately concluded with the States, with orders immediately to 


w returned to his former inclina- 
proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was no | 


tions for war with France. 


Van Beverwine was loudly exclaimed againft by the ambaffadors of the allies 


at Nimeguen, efpecially thofe of Brandenburgh and Denmasl, oo aaa mp 
obliged by the treaty to reftore all their acquifitions. ‘The pie pre i 
the Emperor were fullen and difeufted ; and all men hoped, 2 P fir: 2 7 
portuned and encouraged by continual follicitations from England, w, As si si 
their ambafiador, and renew the war. The Prince of Orange Berries iu by 
traordinary ftep, in order to engage them to that meafure 5. or per aps a = 
to his own fpleen and refentment. The day after figning the peace at Nimeguen, 


¥ © ; an é . 
he attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained pita . 
over Luxembourg, who refted fecure on the faith of the treaty, and conciu 


war to be finifhed. The Prince knew, at leaft had reafon to believe, that he 
was figned, tho’ it had not been formally notified to him 5 and he here facrinced 


£ 


| fides,, - 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both fest 


who fell in this fharp and well contefted action. | 
Hype was fent over with a view of perfwading the States to difavow Van Bever- 


ning ; and the King promifed, that England, if fhe might. depend on Holland, 


would immediately declare war, and would purfue it, till France was reduced to 


reafonable conditions. Charles at prefent went farther than words. He-hurried on — 


the embarkation of his army for Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hoftile ap- 


pearance. But the States had been too often deceived to truft him any longer. They 


ratified the treaty figned at Nimeguen ; and all the other Powers of ce i? 
Jaft, after much clamor and many difgufts, obliged to accept of the terms pre sé } 


to them. | . 


Lrwrs had now reached the héight of that glory, which ambition can afford. 
His minifters and negotiators appeared as much fuperior to thofe of all Europe “6 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced in the field. A fuc- 


cefsful war had been carried on againft an alliance, compofed of the greateft Poten- 


tates in Europe. Confiderable conquefts had been made, and his territories i . : 
Jarged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at laft concluded, where he 


given the law. The allies were fo enraged againft each other, that they ae | 
| i 
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likely to cement foon in any new confederacy. . And thus he had, during fome 
years, areal and near profpect of attaining the Monarchy of Europe, and of exceed- 
ing the Empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of antient Rome. Had Eng- 
land continued much longer in the fame condition and under the fame government, 
it is not eafy to conceive, that he could have failed of his purpofe. 


In proportion as thefe circumftances exalted the French, they excited indignation 
amongft the Englith, whofe animofity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great height 
again{ft that rival nation. Inftead of taking the lead in the affairs of Europe, Charles, 
they thought, had, contrary to his own honor and intereft, acted a part entirely 
fubfervient to the common: enemy, and in all his meafures had either no project at 
all, or fuch as was highly criminal and pernicious. While Spain, Holland, the Em- 
peror, the Princes of Germany called aloud on England to.lead them to viétory and 
to liberty, and confpired to raife her to a ftation more glorious than fhe had ever 
before attained ; her King, from mean pecuniary views, had fecretly fold -his 
alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an intereft contrary to that of his 
people. His active fchemes in conjunction with France were highly pernicious: 
his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jealous, refractory behavior of the 
Parliament, tho’ in itfelf dangerous, was the only remedy for fo many greater ills, 
with which the public, from the mifguided councils of the King, was fo nearly 
threatened. Such were the difpofitions of men’s minds at the conclufion of the 
peace of Nimeguen: And thefe dilpofitions very naturally prepared. the. way. for 
the events which followed. 

We muft now return to the affairs of Scotland, which we left in fome diforder, 
after the {uppreffion of the infurrection in 1666, The King, who at that time en- 
deavored to render himfelf popular in England, adopted like meafures in Scotland, 
and entrufted the government chiefly into the hands of T'weddale, and Sir Robert 
Murray, men of prudence and moderation. Thefe minifters made it their principal 
occupation to compote the religious differences, which ran very high, and for which 
fcarce any modern nation, but the Dutch, had as yet found out the proper remedy. 
As rigor and reftraint had failed in Scotland, a icheme of comprebenfion was tried ; 
by which it was propofed to diminifh greatly the authority of bifhops, to abolifh 
their negative voice in the ecclefiaftical courts, and to leave them little more than the 
right of precedency among the prefbyters. But the zealots entertained great yealoufy 
apainft this fcheme. They remembered, that it:was by fuch gradual fteps, that King 
James endeavored to introduce epifcopacy- Should the ears and eyes of men be 
once reconciled to the name and habit of bifhops, the whole power of the function, 
they dreaded, would foon follow : The leaft communication with unlawful and an- 
tichriftian inftitutions they efteemed dangerous and criminal: Touch uot, tafte not, 
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handle not 5 this ery went out amongft them : And the King’s minifters at laft per- 
ceived, that they would proftitute the dignity of government, by making advances, 
to which the malecontents were determined not to correfpond. 


THE next project adopted was that of indulgence. “The moft popular of the ex- 
pelled preachers, without requiring any terms of fubmiffion to the eftablifhed reli- 
gion, were fettled in vacant churches ; and finall fallaries of about twenty pounds a 
year were offered to the reft, till they fhould otherwife be provided for. Thefe 
laft refufed the King’s bounty, which they confidered as the wages of a criminal fi- 
lence. Even the former foon repented their compliance. The people, who had been 
accuftomed to hear them rail againft their fuperiors, and preach to the times, as 
they called it, deemed their fermons languid and fpiritlefs, when deprived of thefe 
ornaments, Their ufual gifts, they thought, had left them, on account of their 
fubmiffion, which was ftigaatized as eraftianifm. They gave them the appellation, 
not of minifters of Chrift, but of she King’s curates , as the clergy of the eftablifhed 
church were commonly denominated the di/hop’s curates. The preachers themfelves 
returned in a little time to their former practices, by which they hoped to regain 
their former dominion over the minds of men; a fuperiority, which no-one, who 
has ever poflefled it, will willingly, by any confideration, be prevailed on to. réelin- 
quifh, © Theconventicles multiplied daily in the Weft: The clergy of the eftab- 
lithed church were infulted: The laws were neglected: The Covenanters even 
met daily in arnis at their places of worfhip: And tho’ they ufually difperfed them- 
felves after religious fervice, yet the government took a juft alarm at feeing men, 
who were fo entirely governed by their feditious teachers, dare to fet authority at 
defiance, and during a time of full peace, to put themfelves in a military pofture. 

Tuere was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a difeafe very dangerous 
and inveterate ; and the government had tried every remedy, but the true one, to 
allay and correét it. An unlimited toleration, after fects have diffufed themfelves 
and are flrongly rooted, is the only expedient, which can allay their fervor, and make 
the civil union acquire a fuperiority above religious diftinctions. But as the ope- 
rations of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and at firft imperceptible, vul- 
gar politicians are apt, for that reafon, to have recourfe to more hafty and more 
dangerous remedies. It is obfervable too, that thefe non-conformifts in Scotland 
neither offered nor demanded toleration ; but laid claim to an entire fuperiority, 
and to the exercife of extreme rigor againft their adverfaries. “he Covenant, which 
they idolized, was a perfecuting, as well as a feditious band of confederacy: And 
the government, inftead of treating them like madmen, who fhould be foothed, and 
flattered, and deceived into tranquillity, thought themfelves intitled to a rigid obe- 
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dience, and were too apt, from a miftaken policy, to retaliate upon the diffenters, 
who had erred from the fpirit of enthufiafm. 

Amipst thefe difturbances, a new Parliament was aflembled at Edinburgh * ; 
and Lauderdale was fent down commifiioner. > Zealous pre{byterians, who chiefly 
were pofiefied with the love of liberty, were too,obnoxious to refift the meafures 
of the government; and the tyde ftill ran ftrong in favor of Monarchy, The 
commiffioner had {uch influence as to get two atts pafied, which were of the ut- 
moft confequence to the civil and ecclefiaftical liberties of the kingdom. By the 
one; it Was declared, that the fettling all things with regard to the external sovern~ 
ment of the church was a right of the Crowm: That whatever related to ecclefiaf- 
tical meetings, matters, and perfons, was to be ordered, according to fuch direc- 
tions as the King fhould fend to his Privy Council: And that thefe, being pub- 
lifhed by them, fhould have the force of laws. The other a& regarded the mili- 
tia, which the King by his own authority had two years before eftablithed, in place 
of the army which was broke. By this act, the militia was fettled to the number 
of 22000 men, who were to be conftantly armed, and regularly difciplined.. And 
it was farther enacted, that thefe troops fhould be held in readinefs to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the King’s dominions, for any caufe in which his 
Majefty’s authority, power, or greatnefs was concerned ; on receiving orders, not 
from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland. 


Lauperpate boatted extremely of his fervices in procuring. thefe two laws: 
The King by the former was rendered abfolute mafter of the church, and might le- 
gally, even by an edict, re eftablith, if he thought proper, the Catholic religion in 
Scotland: By the latter, he faw a powerful force ready at his call: He had even 
the advantage of being able to difguife his orders under the name-of the Privy 
Council; and in cafe of failure in his. enterprizes, could, by fuch.a pretext, apolo- 
gize for his conduct to the Englifh Parliament, But in proportion as thefe laws 
were agreeable to the King, they gave alarm to the Englifh Commons, and were 
the chief caufe of thofe redoubled attacks, which they made upon Lauderdale. 
Thefe attacks, however, ferved only to fortify his intereft with the King ; and 
tho’ it is probable, that the Scotch militia, during the divided ftate of that king- 
dom, would, if matters had come to extremity, have been of very little fervice a- 
gainft England ; yet did Charles efteem the credit of it a confiderable fupport to 
his authority : And Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime or rather fole mi- 
nifter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the King difpofed him to give en- 
tire confidence to a man, who had fo far extended the royal Prerogative, and who 
was ftill difpofed to render it abfolutely uncontroleable, 


* aigth of October, 1669. 
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Jn a fubfequent feffion of ‘the fame: Parliament, a fevere law was enacted’ 
againft conventicles. Ruinous fines were impofed both on the preachers and hear- 
ers, even if the meetings had been in houfes ;, but upon field conventicles, the pe- 
nalty of death and confifcation of goods was impofed : Four hundred: marks Scotch 
were offered as a reward to any who fhould feize thefe criminals; and they were 
indemnified for any flaughter, which they fhould commit in the execution of fuch 
an undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence againft thefe con- 
venticles, however numerous, it was enacted by another law, that, whoever, being 
required by the Council, refufed'to give information upon oath, fhould be punithed 
by arbitrary fines, by imprifonment, or by banifhment to the plantations. ‘Thus 
all perfecution naturally, or rather neceffarily, adopts the iniquities, as well as ri- 
ors, of the inquifition. What a confiderable part of the fociety confider as their 
duty and honor, and the others are apt to regard with compafiion and indulgence, 
can by no other expedient be fubyeCted to fuch fevere penalties. as the natural. fen- 
timents of mankind appropriate only to the blackeft crimes. 


Tuo’ Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the Parliament; a party was. 
y Pp party 


formed againft him, of which .duke Hamilton was the head. Next feffion +, this 


party had become confiderable : And many were difgufted, as well with Lauderdale’s.. 


infolence, as with the grievances, under which the public labored. The firft Par- 
liament of this reign had acknowleged, that the regulation of all foreign trade was 
an inherent branch of royal prerogative. In confequence of this Important con. 
ceffion, the King, by an act of council, had prohibited the importation of brandy 


and all fpirits ; and the execution of this edict was committed to lord Elphinftone, _ 


a relation of Lauderdale’s. Elphinftone made no other ufe of this power than to 


fell licences to the merchants, by which expedient he gatned great fums to himfelf, . 


tho’ to the lofs of the. revenue, as-well as of the kingdom.. A monopoly of falt 
had alfo been granted to lord Kincardine ; and a new impofition on tobacco had 
been beftowed in gift upon Sir John Nicolfon, for the benefit of himfelf and fome 
friends of Lauderdale’s. When thefe grievances were complained. of, the com- 
miffioner, who was defirous to prevent all parliamentary enquiry, chofe rather to 
redrefs them in council ; and he accordingly cancelled ‘the three patents complained 
of. But as farther grievances were mentioned, and a general reprefentation of the 


ftate of the kingdom was propofed to be made by Parliament; Lauderdale oppofed, | 
as a barrier, the Lords of Articles, without whofe confent, he faid, no:motion could . 


be received. “Men were now convinced of their imprudence in reftoring that in- 


ftitution, which rendered all national. aflemblies in a manner ufelefs for the redrefs . 


of grievances. 
* 28th of July,.1670.. ° + 11th of June, 1673. . 
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Hamitron, Tweddale, and others went to London, and applied to the King, 
who was alone able to corredl the abufes of Lauderdale’s adminiftration. Buteven 
their complaints to him might be dangerous ; and all approaches of truth to the 
Throne were barred by the ridiculous law apainit leafing-making ;.a law, which 
feems to have been extorted by the antient nobles, in order to protect their own 
tyranny, oppreffion, and injuftice. Great precautions, therefore, were ufed by the 
Scotch malecontents in their. reprefentations to the king; but no redrefs. was ob- 
tained. Charles loaded them with carefles, and continued Lauderdale in his au- 
thority. 

A very bad, at leaft a fevere ufe was made of this authority. The. Privy 
Council difpofieffed twelve gentlemen or noblemen of their houfes *; and by an 
aét, which would have.been deemed extremely arbitrary in any part of Europe, 
and even tyrannical in Afia, thefe houfes were converted into fo many garrifons, 
eftablifhed for the fuppreffion of-conventicles.. “he nation, it was pretended,. was 
really, on account of thefe religious affemblies, in a ftate of war; and by an anti- 
ent law, the King, in fuch an emergence, was, empowered to.place a garrifon in any 
houfe, where he fhould judge.it expedient. 


Ir were endlefs to recount every aét of violence and arbitrary authority exercifed 
during Lauderdale’s adminiftration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay 
banifhed by the King’s order.twelve miles from Edinburgh, and by that means 
the whole.juftice of the kingdom was fufpended for a year; till thefe lawyers were 
brought to declare it as-their opinion, that all appeals to. Parliament were illegal. 
A letter was procured-from the King, for turning out twelve of the chief magif- 
trates of Edinburgh,. and declaring them incapable of all public office 5. tho’ 
their only crime had been want of compliance with Lauderdale, ‘The burroughs 
of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once.a year by their deputies, in order to 
confider the ftate of trade, and make bye-laws for its regulation: In this. con 
vention, a petition was voted, complaining of fome late laws, which obitructed 
commerce, and praying the King, that he would impower his commiffioner; in the 
next feffion of Parliament, to give his affent to the repealing them. For this pre- 
fumption, as it was called, feveral. of the members were fined and imprifoned, 
One More, a member of Parliament, having moved in the Houle, that, in imita- 
tion of the Englith Parliament, no bill. fhould. pafs except after three readings, he 
was for this pretended offence immediately fent to prifon by the commiffioner. 

Tue private deportment of Lauderdale was.as infolent and provoking as. his 
public adminiftration was violent. and tyrannical. . Juftice likewifle was univerfally 


* In 4675. 
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‘perverted by faction and intereft: And from the great rapacity of that duke, and 


{till more of his duchefs, all offices and favors were openly put to fale. No-one was 
allowed to approach the Throne who was not dependant on him; and no remedy 
could beshoped for or obtained againft his manifold oppreffions. The cafe of 
Mitchel fhows, that this minifter was as much devoid of truth and honor as of le- 
nity and juftice, 

Turis unhappy man, Mitchel, was a defperate fanatic, and had entertained a refo- 
lution of affaffinating Sharpe, archbifhop of St. Andrews, who, by his former apo- 
ftacy and fubfequent rigor, had rendered himfelf extremely odious to all men, efpe- 
cially to the Covenanters. In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piftol at the primate, 
as he was fitting in his coach; but the bifhop of Orkney, ftepping into the coach, 
happened to ftretch out his arm, which intercepted the ball, and was much 
fhattered by it. This happened in the principal ftreet of the city; but fo gene- 
rally was the archbifhop detefted, that the affaffin was allowed peaceably to walk 
off; and having turned a ftreet or two, and thrown off a wig, which difguifed him, 
he immediately appeared in public, and remained altogether unfufpected. Some 
years afterwards, Sharpe remarked a man, who feemed to eye him very eagerly ; 
and being ftill anxious, left an attempt of affaffination fhould be renewed, he or- 
dered him to be feized and examined. Two piftols were found upoa him very 
deep loaded ; and as he was now concluded to be the author of the former at- 
tempt, Sharpe promifed, that, if he would confefs his guilt, he fhould be difmiffed 
without any punifhment. _ Mitchel was fo credulous as to believe him; but was 
immediately produced before the council by the faithlefs primate. The council, 
having no proof againft him, but hoping to involve the whole body of Cove- 
nanters in this odious crime, very folemnly renewed the promife of pardon, if he 
would make a full difcovery ; and it was a great difappointment to them, when 
they found, upon his confeffion, that only one perfon, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody refolutions. Mitchel was next cited before a court 
of judicature, and required to renew his confeffion; but being apprehenfive, thar, 
tho’ a pardon for life had been promifed him, other corporal punifhments might 
{till be inflicted, he refufed compliance; and was fent back to’ prifon. He was 
next examined before the council, under pretext of his being concerned in the in- 
furrection at Pentland; and tho’ no proof appeared againft him, he was put to the 
queftion, and contrary to the moft obvious principles of equity, was urged to ac- 
cufe himfelf. He endured the torture with fingular refolution, and continued ob- 
{tinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty, 
Inftead of obtaining his liberty, he was fent to the Bafs, a very high rock, furround- 
ed by the fea; at this time converted into a ftate prifon, and full of the unhappy 
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Covenanters. He there remained in great mifery, loaded with irons ; till the year 
1677, when it was refolved by fome new examples to ftrike a frefh terror into the 
perfecuted, but ftill obftinate enthufiafts. Mitchel was then brought before a court 
of judicature, and put upon his trial, for.an attempt to affaffinate an archbifhop 
and a privy counfellor. His former confeffion was pleaded againft him, and was 
proved by the teftimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord commiffioner, lord Hatton 
his brother, deputy treafurer, the earl of Rothes, chancellor, and the primate him- 
felf. Mitchel, befides maintaining that the Privy Council was no court of judica- 
ture, and that a confeffion before them was not judicial, afferted, that he had been 
engaged to make that confeffion by a folemn promife of pardon which had been 
given him, The four privy counfellors denied upon oath, that any fuch promife 
had ever been given. The prifoner then defired, that the council books might be 
produced in court; and even offered a copy of that day’s proceedings to be red ; 
but the Privy Counfellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no farther 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of Privy Council contained the King’s 
fecrets, which were on no account tobe divulged. ‘They were not probably aware, 
when they fwore, that the clerk having engroffed the promife of pardon in the nar- 
rative of Mitchel’s confeffion, the whole minute had been figned by the chancellor; 
and that the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to record. Tho’ 
the prifoner was condemned, Lauderdale was ftill inclined to pardon him ; but the 
unrelenting primate rigoroufly infifted upon his execution, and faid, that, if affaf- 
fins remained unpunifhed, his life muft be expofed to perpetual danger. Mitchel 
was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a complication 
of cruelty and treachery fhews the character of thofe miniiters, to whom the King 
had entrufted the government of Scotland. 

LAUDERDALE’s adminiftration, befides the iniquities arifing from the extreme 
violence of his temper, and the {till greater iniquities infeparable from all projects 
of perfecution, was attended with other circumftances, which engaged him into 
fevere and arbitrary meafures. An abfolute government was to be introduced, 
which on its commencement is often moft rigorous; and tyranny was full obliged, 
for want of military power, to cover itfelf under an appearance of law ; a fituation 
which rendered it extremely awkard in its movements, and by provoking oppo- 
fition, extended the fury of its oppreffions. 


Tue rigors, exercifed againft conventicles, inftead of breaking the fpirit of the 
Fanatics, had tended only, as is ufual, to render them more obftinate in their errors, 
to increafe the fervor of their zeal, to link them more clofely with each other, and 
to enflame them againft the eftablifhed hierarchy. The Commonalty, almoft 


every where in the South, particularly in the Weftern counties, frequented natant 
ticles 
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ticles without referve ; and the gentry, tho’ they themfelves commonly abftained 
from thefe illegal p'aces of worfhip, connived at this irregularity in their inferiors, 
In order to engage the former on the fide of the perfecutors, a bond or contract was 
by order of the Privy Council tendered to the landlords in the Weft, by which they 
were to engage for the good behavior of their tenants ; and in cafe any tenant fre- 
quented a conventicle, they were to fubject themfelves to the fame fine as could by 
law be exacted from the delinquent. It was ridiculous to give fanction to laws by 
voluntary contraéts: It was iniquous to make one man anf{werable for another’s con- 
dug: It was illegal to impofe fuch hard conditions upon men, who had no way of- 
fended. For thefe reafons, the greateft part of the gentry refufed to fign thofe bonds ; 
and Lauderdale, enraged at this oppofition, endeavored to break their fpirit by ex- 
pedients, which were ftill more unufual and more arbitrary. 

T rz law enacted againft conventicles, had called them feminaries of rebellion. 
This expreffion, which was nothing but a flourifh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the 
Privy Council were willing to underftand in a literal fenfe ; and becaufe the weftern 


counties abounded in conventicles, tho” otherwife in the moft profound peace, they 


pretended, that thefe counties were in a ftate of actual war and rebellion. They made 
therefore an agreement with fome highland chieftains to call out their clans to the 


number of 8000 men: To thefe they joined the guards, and the militia of Angus: 


And fent the whole to live on free quarter upon the lands of fuch as had refufed 
the illegal bonds required of them. The obnoxious counties were the moft populous 
and moft induftrious in Scotland: The highlanders were the people the moft difor- 
derly and leaft civilized. Itiseafy to imagine the havoc and deftruction, which enfued. 
A multitude, not accuftomed to military difcipline, averfe to the reftraint of laws, 


‘trained up in rapine and violence, were let loofe amidft thofe whom they were 


taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their religion. Nothing efcaped 
their ravenous hands: By hardfhips, and fometimes by tortures, men were obliged 
to difcover their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor fex, nor innocence afforded 
protection: And the gentry, finding that even thofe who had been moft compliant, 
and who had fubferibed the bonds, were alike expofed to the rapacity of thofe bar- 
barians, confirmed themfelves ftill more in the obftinate refolution of refufing them. 
‘The voice of the nation was raifed againft this enormous outrage; and after two 
months free quarter, the highlanders were at laft fent back to their hills, loaded with 
the fpo'ls and execrations of the Weft. 

Tose who had been engaged to fubfcribe the bonds could find no fecurity but 
by turning out fuch tenants as they fufpected of an inclination to conventicles, and 
thereby depopulating their eftates. Toencreafe the mifery of thefe unhappy tenants 
the council ena¢ted, that none fhould be received any where, or allowed a habitation, 
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who brought not a certificate’ of his conformity from the parifh minifter.: That 
the obftinate and refractory might: not efcape farther perfecution, a new device 
was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, who fhould go before a ma- 
eiftrate, and fwear that he thought himfelf in danger from another, might obtain 
4 writ of Jew-burrows, as it was called ; by which the latter was bound, under 
the penalty of imprifonment and outlawry, to find fecurity for his good behavior. 
Lauderdale entertained the abfurd notion of making the King fue for writs of 
law-burrows againft his fubjeéts. On this pretext, the refufers of the bonds were fum- 
toned to appear before the council, and were required to bind themfelves, under the 
penalty of two years rent, neither to frequent conventicles themfelves, nor allow 
their family and tenants to-be prefent at thofe unlawful affemblies. Thus chicanery 
was joined to tyranny; and the Majefty of the King, inftead of being exalted, 
was in reality proftituted , as if he were obliged to feek the fame fecurity, which 
one neighbor might require of another. 3 

Ir was an’ old law, but feldom executed, that a’ man, who was accufed of any 
crime, and did not appear, inorder totake his trial, might be intercommuned, that 
is, he might be publicly outlawed 5 and whoever afterwards, either on account of 
bufinefs, relation, nay charity, had the leaft intercourfe with him, was fubjected 
to the fame penalties as could by law be infliéted on the criminal himfelf. A great 
many writs of intercommuning were now iffued acainft the hearers and preachers in 
Conventicles ; and by this fevere and even abfurd law, crimescand guilt went on 
multiplying in a geometrical proportion. Where laws themfelves are fo violent, 
it is no wonder that an adminiftration fhould be tyrannical. 

Lest the cry of an oppreffed people fhould reach the Throne, the council for- 
bad, under high penalties, every nobleman or gentleman of landed property to 
leave the kingdom. A fevere ediét, efpecially where the Sovereign himfelf refided 
in a foreign country. Notwithftanding this a& of council, Caffilis firft, after- 
wards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King. Thefe violent proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppofite to the 
natural temper of Charles ; and he immediately iffued orders for difcontinuing the 
bonds and the writs of law-burrows. But as he was commonly little touched 
with what lay at a diftance, he entertained not the. proper indignation again{t thofe 
who had abufed his authority. Even while he retracted thefe oppreffive meafures , 
he was prevailed with to avow and praife them in a letter, which he wrote to the 
privy council, This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniftry, 
but the King ran a manifeft hazard of lofing the affe@tions of his fubjects, by not 
permitting even thofe who were defirous of it, to diftinguifh between him and their 


opprefiors, 
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Ir is teported*, that Charles, after a full hearing of the debates concerning 
Scotch affairs, faid, * I perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things 
‘* againft the people of Scotland; but 1 cannot find, that he has acted any thing. 
“‘ contrary to my intereft.”” A fentiment moft unworthy of a Sovereign ! 

Durine the abfence of Hamilton and the other difcontented Lords, the King 
allowed Lauderdale to fummon a convention of eftates at- Edinburgh. This con- 
vention, befides granting fome money, beftowed applaufes on all Lauderdale’s ad- - 
miniftration, and in their addreffes to the King, expreffed the higheft contentment 
and fatisfa€tion. But thefe inftances of complaifance had the contrary effect in 
England from what. was. expected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 
cluded that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was totally fupprefled; and that,. 
by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were fo rivetted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, who alone was ca- 
pable of redrefling them. From the flavery of the neighboring kingdom, they. 
inferred the arbitrary. difpofitions of the King ;. and from the violence, with which 
fovereign power was there exercifed, they apprehended the miferies, which might 
enfue to themfelves, upon their lofs of liberty. If perfecutions by. a proteftant. 
church could be carried to fuch extremities, what might be dreaded from the pre- 
valence.of popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open profeffion of extermi- 
nating by fire and fword every oppofite fect or communion? And if the firft 
approaches towards. unlimited authority. were fo tyrannical, how difmal its finak 
¢ftablifhment.; when all dread of oppofition fhall at laft be removed by mercenary; 
arties, and all fenfe of fhame by long and inveterate, habit ¢ 
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Battle of Bothwel bridge. 


<_ HE Englifh nation, ever fince the fatal league with France, had foftered 1698, 
violent jealoufies againft the Court ; and the fubfequent meafures, adopted 

by the King, had tended more to encreafe than cure the general prejudices. Some 
myfterious defign was {till fufpected in every enterprize and profeffion: Arbitrary 
power and popery were apprehended as the {cope of all projects: Each breath or 
rumor made the people ftart with anxiety: Their enemics, they thought, were 
in their very bofom, and had got poffeffion of their Sovereign’s confidence. 

While in'this timorous, jealous difpofition, the cry of a p/oz all on a fudden ftruck 
their ears: They were wakened from their flumber ; and like men affrighted and 
in the dark, took every fhadow for a fpecter. The terror of each man became 
the fource of terror to another. And an univerfal panic being diffufed, reafon and 
argument and common fenfe and common humanity loft all influence over them. 

‘From this difpofition of men’s minds we are to account for the progrefs and cre~ | popith 
dit of the popisH pLor; an event, which would otherwife appear prodigious and plot. 
altogether inexplicable. 

On the twelfth of Auguft, one Kirby, a chemift, accofted the King, as he was 
walking in the Park: “ Sir,” faid he, ‘* keep within the company ; Your ene- 
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** mies have a defign upon your life; and you may be fhot in this very walk.” 
Being afked the reafon’of thefe ftrange fpeeches, he faid, that two men, called 
Grove and Pickering, had engaged to fhoot the King, and Sir George Wake- 
man, the Queen's phyfician, to poyfon him. This intelligence, he added, had 
been communicated to him by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would 
introduce to his Majefty. ‘Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man 
active, reftlefs, full of projects, devoid of underftanding. He brought papers to 
the King, which contained information of a plot, and were digefted into forty- 
three articles.. ‘The King not having leifure to perufe them, fent them to the 
lord. treafurer, Danby, and ordered the two informers to Jay the bufinefs before 
that minifter. .Tongue confeffed to Danby, that he himfelf had not drawn the 
papers, that they had fecretly been thruft under his door, and that, tho’ he fuf- 
pected, he did not certainly know who was the author. After a few days, he re- 
turned, and told the treafurer, that his fufpicions, he found, were juft; that the 
author of the intelligence, whom he had met twice or thrice in the ftreet, had 
acknowleged the whole matter, and had given him a more’ particular account 
of the confpiracy; but defired, that his name might be concealed, being appre- 
henfive left the papifts fhould murder him. 

Tue information was renewed with regard to Grove’s and Pickering’s inten- 
tions of fhooting the King; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, 
they were to fet out for Windfor with that intention. Orders were given for arreft- 
ing them, fo foon as they fhould appear in that place: But tho’ this alarm. was 
more than once renewed, fome frivolous reafons were ftill found by Tongue for 
their delaying the journey. And the King concluded, both from thefe evafions, 
and from the myfterious, artificial manner of communicating the intelligence, that 
the whole was. a fiction. 

Toncue came next to the treafurer, and told him, that a pacquet of letters, 
wrote by jefuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into the poft-houfe 
for Windfor, directed to Bedingfield, a jefuit, confeflor to the Duke. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned 
had a few hours before been brought to the Duke by Bedingfield ; who faid, that 
he fufpected fome bad defign upon him, that the letters feemed to contain mat- 
ters of a dangerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand-writing of 
the perfons whofe names were fubfcribed to them. This incident ftill farther con- 
firmed the King in his incredulity. 

Tue matter had probably flept in this pofture for ever, had it not been the an- 
xiety of the Duke, who, hearing that priefts and jefuits and even his own confef- 


for had been accufed, was defirous, that a thorow enquiry fhould be made by 
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the council into the pretended confpiracy. Kirby and Tongue were enquired Chap. V. 
after, and were now found to be living in clofe conjunction with Titus Oates, 1978 
the perfon who was faid to have conveyed the firft intelligence to Tongue. 
Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under fufpicion with the jefuits; that he had 
received three blows with a {tick and a box on the ear from the provincial of that 
order,: for revealing their confpiracy ; and that over-hearing them fpeak of their 
intentions to punifh him more feverely, he had withdrawn, and concealed him- 
felf. ‘This man, in whofe breaft was lodged a fecret, involving the fate of Kings 
and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in fuch neceffity, that Kirby was obliged to 
fupply him with daily bread ; and it was a joyful furprize to him, when he heard, 
that the council were at laft difpofed to take fome notice of his intelligence. But 
as he expected more encouragement from the public, than from the King or his 
| minifters, he thought proper, before he was prefented to the council, to go with 
his two companions to Sir Edmundfbury Godfrey, a noted and ative juttice of 
peace, and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the confpiracy. 
Tne wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed both to Godfrey and the orto.s p 
| council, and afterwards to the Parliament, was to this purpofe*. The Pope, he tive. 
faid, on examining the matter in the congregation de propaganda fide, had found 
| himfelf entitled to the poffeffion of England and Ireland on account of the herefy 
of Prince and people, and had accordingly affumed the fovereignty of thefe king- 
- doms. ‘This fupreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the fociety of 


arra= 


jefuits; and de Oliva, general of that order, in confequence of the papal grant, 

had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly had fupplied, by com- 

miffions under the feal of the fociety, all the chief offices, both civil and mili- 

tary.. Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treafurer, Sir William 
| Godolphin privy feal, Coleman fecretary of ftate, Langhorne attorney general, 
lord Bellafis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, lord Staf- 

ford pay-mafter ; andinferior commiffions, figned by the provincial of the jefuits, 

were alfo diftributed to men of all ranks. All the dignities of the church 

were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other foreigners. The pro- 

vincial had held a confult of the jefuits under his authority; where the King, 

whom they opprobrioufly called the Black Baftard, was folemnly tried and con- 

demned as aheretic; and a refolution taken to put himto death. Father le Shee 

(for fo this great plotter and informer called father la Chaife, confeffor to the 

French King, a man of probity and humanity ) had configned in London ten thou- 

fand pounds to be paid to any man, who fhould merit it by this affaffination. A 

Spanifh provincial had expreffed like Jiberality: The prior of the BenediGtines 
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was willing to go the length of fix thoufand pounds: The Dominicans approved 
of the aétion; but pleaded poverty. Teen thoufand pounds had been offered to 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyfician, who demanded fifteen thoufand, 
as a reward for fo great a fervice: His demand was complied with ; and five 
thoufand had been paid fim by advance. Left this means fhould fail, four trifh 
xuffians had teen employed by the jefuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a piece, 
to ftab the King at Windfor; and Coleman, lately fecretary to the Duchefs of 
York, had given the meffenger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken 
his diligence. Grove and Pickering were alfo employed to fhoot the King with 
Giver bullkts: The former was to receive the fum of fifteen hundred pounds; 
the latter, being a prous man, was to be rewarded with thirty thoufand maffes, 
which, eflimating mafles at a fhilling a piece, amounted to a like value. Picker- 
ing had executed his purpofe, had not the flint one time dropt out of his piftol, 
another time the priming. Coniers, the jefuit, had bought a knife at the price of 
ren fhillings, which, he thought, was not dear, confidering the purpofe for which 


he intended it, to wit, ftabbing the King. Letters of fubfcription were circulated 


among the catholics all over England to raife a fum for the fame purpofe. No 
le(s than fifty jefuits had met in May laft, at the White-horfe tavern, where it 
was unanimoufly agreed to put the King to death. This fynod did afterwards, 
for more convenience, divide themfelves into many lefs cabals or companies ; and 
Oates was employed to carry notes and letters from one to another, all tending 
to the fame end of murthering the King. He even carried about a paper, in which 
they formally expreffed their refolution of executing that deed ; and it was regu- 
larly fubfcribed by all of them. A wager of an hundred pounds was laid, and 
{takes made, that the King fhould eat no more Chriftmas pyes. In fhort, it was 
determined, to ufe the expreffion of a jefuit, that if he would not become R. C. 
(Roman catholic) he fhould no longer be C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire 
of London had been the work of the jefuits, who had employed eighty or eighty- 
fix perfons for that purpofe, and had expended feven hundred fire-balls ; but they 
had a good return for their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods from the 
Gre to the value of fourteen thoufand pounds: The jefuits had alfo raifed another 
fireon St. Margaret’s Hill, whence they had ftolen goods to the value of two thou- 
fand pounds: Another at Southwark : and it was determined in like manner to 
burn all the chief cities in England. A paper model was already framed for the 
firing of London the ftations were regularly marked out, where the feveral fires 
were to commence; and the whole plan of operations was fo concerted, that pre- 
cautions were taken by the jefuits to vary their meafures, according to the varia- 
tions of the winds. Fire-balls were familiarly called among them Teuxbury 
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muftard pil's; and were faid to contain a notable biting fauce. In the great fire, 
it had been determined to murther the King; but he had difcovered fuch dili- 
gence and humanity in extinguifhing the flames, that even the jefuits relented, and 
fpared his life. Befides thefe affaffinations and fires; in{urrections, rebellions, 
and maffacres were projected by that religious order in all the three kingdoms. 
There were twenty thoufand Catholics in London, who would rife in four and 
twenty hours or lefs ; and Jennifon, a jefuit, faid, that they might eafily cut the 
throats of an hundred thoufand Proteftants. Eight thoufand Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to be murthered by four jefuits ,; a ge- 
neral maflacre of the Irith Proteftants was concerted ; and forty thoufand black 
bills were already provided for that purpofe. Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland ; and the French King, 
was to land 2 great army in that ifland. Poole, who wrote the Synopfis, was par- 
ticularly marked out for affaffination; as was alfo, Dr. Stillingfleet, a controver. 
fia) writer againft the Papifts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him the fame com- 
pliment, After all this havoc, the crown was to be offered to the Duke, but on 
the following conditions ; that he receive it as a gift from the Pope; that he 
confirm all the papa! commiffions for offices and employments ; that he ratify all 
paft tranfactions,, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his brother 
and of the people; and that he confent to the utter extirpation of the proteftant 
religion. If he refufe thefe conditions, he himfelf was immediately to be poifoned 
or aflaffinated. To pot Fames muft go; according to the expreffion afcribed by 


Oates to the jefuits. 
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Oares, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himfelf the moft infamous of And cha- 
mankind. He was the fon of an anabaptift preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride ; racter,. 


-but having taken orders in the church, he had been provided in a fmall living by 


the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury ; and by fome means had 
efcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain.on board the fleet ; whence he had been 
difmiffed on complaint of fome unnatural practices, not fit to be named. He then 
became a convert to the Catholics; but he afterwards boafted, that his converfion 
was a mere pretext, in order to get into their fecrets, and to betray them *: He 
was fent over to the jefuit’s college at St. Omer, and tho’ above thirty years of age, 
he there lived fome time among the ftudents. He was difpatched on an errand to 
Spain ; and thence returned to St. Omers ; where the jefuits, heartily tired of their 


convert, at laft difmiffed him from their feminary, It is likely, that, from refent- 
ment 


* Burnet, Echard, North, L’ Eftrange, &c.. 
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nient of this ufeee,-he was induced, in combination with Pongue, to contrive that 
plot, of which he accufed the Catholics. 
Tuts abandoned man, when examined before the council, betrayed his impof- 


tures in fuch a manner,‘ as would have utterly difcredited the moft confiftent 


flory, and the moft reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been carried, he 
faid, to Don John, who promifed great affiftance to the execution of the catholic 
leficns. The King afked him, what fort of man Don John was: He anfwered, 
atall, lean man; directly contrary to truth, asthe King well knew*. He totally 
miftook the fituation of the jefuits’ college at Paris +. Tho’ he pretended great 
‘atimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very near him; and had 
no other excufe than that his fight was bad in candle-light{. He fell into like 
miftakes with regard to Wakeman. 

NotwitHstANDING thefe objections, great attention was paid-to Oates’s evi- 
dence, and the plot became very foon the fubject of converfation, and even the ob- 


ject of terror to the people. The violent animofity, which had been foftered a- 


gainft the Catholics in general, made the public fwallow the groffeft abfurdities, 


when they accompanied an accufation af thofe religionifts: And the more dia- 
bolical any contrivance appeared, the better it fuited the tremendous idea enter- 
tained of ajefuit. Danby likewile, who ftood in oppofition to the French and ca- 
tholic intereft at court, was willing to encourage every {tory, which might ferve 
to difcredit that party. By his fuggeftion, when a warrant was fioned for arreft- 
ing Coleman, there was inferted a claufe for feizing his papers; a circumftance 
attended with the moft important confequences. 


CoL_EMAN, partly on his own account, partly by orders from the Duke, had been 
engaged in a correfpondence with father la Chaife, with the Pope’s nuncio at Bruf- 
fels, and with other Catholics abroad; and being himfelf a fiery zealot, bufy and 
fanguine, the expreffions in his letters often betrayed great violence and indifcre- 
tion. His correfpondence during the years 1974, 1675, and part of 1676, was 
feized, and contained many extraordinary paflages. In particular, he faid to la 
Chaife, ** We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no lefs than the con- 
<¢ verfion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter fubduing ofa pettilent 
‘¢ herefy, which has a long time domineered over a great part of this northern 
‘© world. There were never fuch hopes of fuccefs, fince the days of Queen Mary, 
‘© as now in our days. God has given us a Prince,” meaning the Duke, ‘* who 
«< is become (may I fay a miracle) zealous of being the author and inftrument of 
‘© fo glorious a work ; but the oppofition we are fure to meet with is alfo like to 


“ be 
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** be great : So that itimports us to get all the aid and affiftance we can.” In another 
letter he faid, ‘* Ican {carce believe mydelf awake.or the thing real, when I think 
** of a Prince in fuch an age as we. live in, converted to fuch a degree. of zeal and 
** piety, asnot to regard any thing in the world in comparifon of God Almighty’s 
“ glory, the falvation of his own foul, and the converfion of our poor kingdom.” 
In other pafiages, the interefts of the Crown of England, thofe of the French King, 
and thofe of the catholic religion are fpoke of as infeparable. ‘The Duke is. alfo 
faid to have conneéted his interefts unalterably with thofe of Lewis. The King 
himfelf, he affirms, is always inclined to favor the Catholics, when he may do it 
without hazard. ** Money,” Coleman adds, ** cannot fail of perfwading the King 
*“ toany thing. ‘There is nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever fo much 
“* to his prejudice.’ It has fuch an abfolute power over him, that he cannot refift 
‘it. Logic in-our court built upon money has more powerful charms than any 
other fort of argument.” For thefe reafons, he propofes to father la Chaife, 
that the French King fhould remit the fum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that 
the Parliament be diffolved ; a meafure, to which, ‘he fays, the King was, of +him- 
felf, fufficiently inclined, were it not for the hopes of:obtaining money from.thataf- 
fembly. The Parliament, he faid, ‘had already conftrained the King to:make peace 
with Holland, contrary to the interefts of the catholic religion, and of. his moft 
-ehriftian Majefty: And if ‘they fhould meet again, they would furely engage him 
farther, even to make war againft France. It appears alfo from: the fame letters, 
that the affembling the Parliament fo late as April in the year 4675 had been pro~ 
cured’ by the intrigues of ‘the-catholic and French party, who thereby intended to 
fhow the Dutch and other ‘confederates abroad, that they could expect no affiftance 
from England. 


<6 


Wen the contents of thefe letters were publickly known, they diffufed the pa- 
nic, with which the nation began already to be feized on account of the popith plot. 
Men reafoned more from their fears and their paffions than from the evidence be- 
fore them. It is certain, that the active and enterprizing fpirit of the catholic 
church, particularly of the jefuits, merits attention, and is, in fome degree, dange- 
rous to every other communion. Such zeal of profelytifm adctuates that fect, that 
its miffionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe; and in one fenfe, 
there is.a popi/h plot perpetually carried on againft all ftates, Proteftant, Pagan, and 
Mahometan. It is likewife very probable, thatthe converfion.of the Duke, and 
the favor of the King had infpired the catholic priefts with new hopes-of recover- 
ing in thefe iflands their loft dominion, and gave frefh vigor to that intemperate 
zeal, by which they are commonly actuated. Their firft aim was to obtain a to- 
lePation ; and ‘fuch-was ‘the evidence, they believed, of their theological tenets, 
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that, ‘could they but procure entire liberty, they muft infallibly in time open the” 
eyes of the people.’ After they had converted confiderable numbers, they might 

be enabled, they hoped, to’ re-inftate themfelves in full authority, and entirely to 

fupprefs that herefy, with which the kingdom had fo long been infected. Tho’ 

thefe dangers to the proteftant religion were very diftant, it was juftly the object of 
great concern to find, that the heir apparent of the crown was fo blinded: with bi~ 
gotry, and fo deeply engaged ‘in foreign interefts ; and that the King himfelf had, 
been ‘prevailed with, from low interelts, to hearken to his dangerous infinuattons. 

Very bad confequénces might enfue from fuch perverfe habits and attachments ;. 
nor could the nation and Parliament guard againft them with too anxious a_pre- 

caution.. But that the Roman pontiff could’ hope-to affume the fovereigaty of 
thefe kingdoms; a project; which, even during the darknefs of the eleventh: and’ 
twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical : That he would delegate this 
guthority'to the jefuits; that order in the Romifh church, which was the moft 
hated: ‘Thata maflacre could be attempted of the Proteftants, who furpafied the 
Catholics a hundred fold, and. were invefted with the whole authority of the ftate :- 
That the King himfelf was to be aflaffinated, and even the Duke, the only fupport: 
of their party: “Thefe were fuch. abfurdities as ‘(no humiaa teftimony was fufficient: 
to prove ; much lefs, the evidence of: one man, who was noted for infamy, and 
who could not keep himfelf, every moment, from falling into the groffeft incon-: 
Gftencies;. _Did:fuch intelligence deferve even fo much attention as to be refuted,. 
it would appear, that Coleman’s letters were fufficient alone to deftroy all its credit:; 
For how could: fo long. a train of correfpondence be carried, on, by a man fo. much, 
trufted bythe party ;\ and yet »no traces of infurreétions, if really intended, of fires, 
mafiacres, affaffinations, invafions, be ever difcovered in any fingle paffage of thefe- 
letters? But all fuch reflections, and many more equally obviaus, were vainly em- 
ployed againft that general prepofieflion, with which the: nation. was feized. Oates’s, 
plot.and Coleman’s were univerfally confounded : And. the evidence: of the latter. 
being unqueftionable, the belief of the former, aided by the paffions of hatred and. 
of terror, took pofleffion of the whole people. 

Tuere was danger however, left time might open the eyes.of the public ; when. 
the murther.of Godfrey compleated the general delufion, and rendered the prejudices:. 
of the nation abfolutely incurable. This magiftrate, had been miffing fome days ; and 
after much fearch, and many, furmizes, his bedy.was found lying in.a ditch at.Prim- 
rofe- hill: The marks of flrangling were thought to appear about his neck, and fome 
contufiens.on. his breatt.: His own fword was fticking in the body 3 but as no confi- 
derable quantity..of blood enfued on drawing it, it was concluded, that it-had been 
thruft.in after his death, ,and that he had not killed himfelf:.He, had rings on his 
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fingers and money in his pocket ;: ‘It was therefore inferred, that he had not fallen 
into the hands of robbers. Without farther reafoning, the cry rofe, that he had 
been affaffinated by the Papifts, on account of his taking Oates’s evidence. ‘This 
clamor was quickly propagated, and met with univerfal belief. . ‘The panic fpred 
itfelf on every fide with infinite rapidity ; and all men, aftonifhed with fear, and 
animated with rage, faw in Godfrey’s fate all the horrible defigns afcribed to the 
Catholics ; and no farther doubt remained of Oates’s veracity. The voice of the 
whole nation united againft that hated fect; and notwithftanding that the bloody 
confpiracy was fuppofed to be now difcovered, men could fcarce be perfwaded, 
that their lives were yet in fafety.. Each hour teemed with new rumors and fur- 
mizes. Invafions from abroad, infurreétions at home, even private murthers and 
poyfonings were apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be an ac- 
complice : I’o hefitate was criminal : Royalift, Republican ; Churchman, Setary ; 
Courtier, Patriot ; all parties concurred in the illufion. The city prepared for 
defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The chains and pofts were put up: And 
it was a noted faying at that time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that 
were it not for thefe precautions the whole citizens might rife next morning with 
their throats cut *. | 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, feveral artifices were employed. The 
dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, attended by vaft multitudes. It 
was publickly expofed in the ftreets, and viewed by all ranks of men; and every 
one, who faw it, went away inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of fenti- 
ments as by the difmal fpectacle itfelf. The funeral pomp was celebrated with 
great parade. It was conducted thro’ the chief fireets of the city: Seventy two 
clergymen marched before: Above a thoufand perfons of diftinCtion followed af- 
ter: And at the funeral fermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and 
ftood on each fide of the preacher; left, in paying the laft offices to this unhappy 
magiftrate, he fhould, before the who’e people, be murthered by the Papifts +. 

In this difpofition of the nation, reafon could no more be heard than a whifper 
in the midft of the moft violent hurricane. Even at prefent, Godfrey’s murther 
cannot upon any fyftem be rationally accounted for, ‘That he was aflaffinated by 
the Papifts feems utterly improbable. ‘Thefe religionifts could not be engaged to 
commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other magiftrates from acting 
acain{t them. Godfrey’s fate was no way Capable of producing that effect, un- 
lefs j it were publickly known, that the Catholics were his murtherers ; an opinion, 
which, it was eafy to forfee, muft prove the ruin of their party. Befides, how 
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many magiftrates, during mo’e than a century, had acted in the moft violent mar 
ner againitthem, without its being ever fufpected, that any one had been cut off by 
affaffination ? Such jealous tines as ‘the prefent were furcky ill fitted for beginning 
thefe dangerous experiments.-Shall we therefore fay, that the Catholics were pufhed 
on, not by policy, but by blind revenge againft' Godfrey ? But Godfrey had given. 
them little or no occafion of offence in taking Oates’s evidence. His ‘part was 
merely an act of form, belonging to his office; nor could he, or any man in his 
ftation, poffibly refufe it. In the reft of his conduét, he lived on good terms with 
the Catholics, and was far from diftinguifhing himfelf by his feverity againft 
that fect. Tt is even certain, that he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the danger, to which, by teafon of Oates’s evidence, 
he was at prefent expofed. 

Tuere are fome writers, who, finding it impoffible to account for Godfrey’s. 
murther by. the machination; of the Catholics, have recourfe to the oppofite fup- 


pofition. They lay hold of taatcommon prefumption, that thofe commit the crime 


who feap profit by it; and they affirm that it was Shaftefbury and the heads of the 
popular party, who perpettatd that deed, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
Papifts. But if this fappofiticn be received, it muft alfo be admitted, that the whole 
plot was the-contrivance of tlofe politicians; and that Oates. acted altogether under 
their direction. . But it appeers, that Oates, dreading probably the oppofition of 
powerful enemies, had very arxioufly acquitted the Duke, Danby, Ormond, and all 
the miniftry ; perfons who w:re certainly the moft obnoxious to the popular leaders.. 


Befides, the whole texture of the plot contains fuch low. abfurdity, that it. is impof- 


fible to. have been the invention of any man of fenfe or education. It is true, the 
more monftrous and horrible the confpiracy, the better was it fitted to terrify, and 
thence to convince the populice: But this effect, we may fafely fay, no-one could. 
beforehand have fafely promifed upon ; anda fool was. in this cafe more like- 
ly to fucceed than a wife maa. Had Shaftefbury laid the plan of.a popifh confpi- 
EaCy, he had probably rendered it moderate, confiftent, credible ; and on-that very: 
account had. never met with. the prodigious fuccefs, with which Qates’s tremendous. 
fictions. were attended. 

We mutt; therefore, be contented to. remain for ever ignorant. of the actors in: 
Godfrey’s murther ; and only pronounce in general, that that event, in all likelihood, 
had no connexion, one way or other, with the popifh plot. Any man, efpecially fo. 
active a magiftrate as. Godfrey, might,.in fuch a city as London, have many-enemies,. 
of whom his friends and farrily had no fufpicion. He was a melancholy man; and. 
there is fome reafon, notwith{tanding all the pretended appearances to the contrary, 
to fufpect that he fell by hs own hands. The affair was never examined with, 
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tranquillity, or even common fenfe, during the ‘time ;, and it 1s tmpofible for us, 
at this diftance, certainly to- account for it. 

No-owe doubted but the papitts:had affaffinated Godfrey : But Mill the particu- 
Jar actors were unknown. A proclamation was iffued by the King, o‘fering a pardon: 
and five hundred pounds reward to any one who would difcover them. /\s it 
was afterwards furmized, that the terror of a like affaffination would prevent dit- 
covery. a new proclamation was iffued, promifing abfolute protection to any one 
who would reveal the fecret. Thus were indemnity, money, and fecurity offered. 
to the faireft bidder ; And no one needed fear, during the prefeot fury of the: 
people, that his evidence would undergo too fevere a {crutiny. 


Wate the nation was in this ferment;, the Parliament was affembled. In his 
fpeech the King told them, that tho” they had given money for difbanding the 
army *, he had found Flanders fo expofed, that he had thought it neceffary ftill to 
keep them on foot, and doubted not but this meafure would meet with their appro- 
bation. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, and at 
beft was never equal to the conftant andineceflary expence of the government, as 
would ‘appear from the ftate of ‘it, which he intended to lay before them, He 
alfo. mentioned the ‘plot, carried on againft his life by jefuits ; but faid,. that. he 
would forbear delivering any opinion:of the matter, left he fhould feem to fay too 
much or too little; and thathe would leave the fcrutiny of it entirely tothe law. 


‘Tu King was anxious to keep the queftion of the popith plot. from. the 


‘Parliament, where, he fufpected, many defigning people would very much 
abufe the prefent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the catholics» 
and courted popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the King, if his life was believ- 
ed to be in danger from the jefuits, would be more cordially loved by the na~ 


tion, had. entertained oppofite defigns; and the very firft day of the feffion, he 


opened the matter in the Houle of Peers, The King was extremely difpleafed 


with this temerity, and told his minifter, “ Tho’ you do not believe it, you will: 
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“ Gnd, that you have given the Parliament a handle to ruin yourfelf, as wel asi 


to difturb all my affairs ; and you will furely live to repent it.” Danby. had af-- 
terwards fufficient reafon to applaud the King’s fagacity. 

Tue cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one Houfe to.the other. 
The verdi& of Parliament gave fanction to that fury, with which the people were 
already agitated. An addrefs was voted for a folemn faft: A form of prayer was 
contrived for that fervice ;, and becaufe the popifh plot had been omitted in the 

firft 


* They had granted him 600;000 pounds for difbanding the army, for re-imbusfing the charges of 


his naval armament, and for paying the Princefs of Orange’s portion, 
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firft draught, it was carefully ordered to be inferted; left omnifcience fhould 
want intelligence, to ufe the words of an hiftorian *. 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addrefles were voted for fuch 
papers as might difcover the horrible confpiracy ; for the removal of popith recu- 
fants from London ; for adminiftering every-where the oaths of allegiance and 
fupremacy; for denying accefs at court to all unknown and fufpicious perfons, 
and for appointing the train-bands of London and Weftminfter to be in readinefs. 
The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and Bellafis were committed to the 


‘Tower, and were foon after impeached for high treafon. And both Houfes, after 


hearing Oates’s evidence, voted, ‘* That the Lords and Commons are of opinion, 
‘* that there hath been, and ftill is, a damnable and hellifh plot, contrived and 
‘¢ carried on by the popifh recufants, for aflaffinating and murdering the King, 
‘** for fubverting the government, and for rooting out and dcknuine the pro- 
‘* teftant-religion.”’ : 

So vehement were the Fontes; that they fat every day, forenoon and after- 
noon, on the fubjeét of the plot: For no other bufinefs could be admitted. A 
committee of Lords were appointed to examine prifoners and witneffes : Blank 
warrants were put into their hands, for the commitment of fuch as fhould be ac- 
cufed or fufpected. Oates, who, tho’ his evidence were true, muft, by his 
own confeffion, be efteemed an infamous villain, was by every one applauded, 
carefled, and called the favior of the nation.. By the Parliament he was recom- 
mended to the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, protected by guards, and 


‘encouraged by a penfion of 1200 sibel a year. 


Ir was not long before fuch bountiful encouragement brought forth new 
witnefles. William Bedloe, a man, if poffible, more infamous than Oates, ap- 
peared next upon the ftage. He was of very low birth, had been noted for 
feveral cheats and even thefts, had travelled over many parts of Europe under 
borrowed names, had frequently paffed himfelf for a man of quality, and had en- 
deavored, by a variety of lyes and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant 
and unwary. When he appeared before the eouncil, he gave intelligence only of 
Godfrey’s murther, which, he faid, had been perpetrated in Somerfet-houfe, where 
the Queen lived, by papifts, fome of them fervants in her family. He was que- 
ftioned about the plot; but utterly denied all knowlege of it, and alfo aflerted, 
that he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, when examined before the 
Lords’ committee, he bethought himfelf better, and was ready to give an ample 

| account 
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account of the plut, which he found fo anxioufly enquired into, This narrative he 
made to tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, which had been publifhed: 
But that he might make himfelf acceptable by new information, he added fome 
other circumftances, and thofe, flill more tremendous and extraordinary. He 
faid, that ten thoufand men were to.be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, 
and immediately to feize Hull: ‘That Jerfey and Guernfey were to be furprized 
by forces from Brett ; and that a French fleet were, all laft fummer, hovering in 
the Channel for that purpofe: That the lords Powis and [eters were to form an 
army. in Radnorfhire, to be joined by another army, confifting of twenty or 
thirty thoufand religious men and pi'grims, who were to land at Milford Haven 
from. St. Iago in. Spain: That there were forty thoufand men ready in London ; 
befides thofe,, who would, on the alarm, be pofted at every alehoufe door,. in or- 
der.to Kill the foldiers, as they came out of their. quarters : That lord Stafford, 
Coleman, and father Ireland had money fufficient to-defray the expences of all thefe 
armaments : That he himfelf was to receive four thoufand pounds, as one that could 
murder a man; as alfo a commiffion from Jord Bellafis, and.a.benediction from 
the Pope: That the King was to be aflaflinated ; all the Proteftants maffacred 
who would. aot ferioufly be converted ; the government offered.to one, if he 
would confent to hold it of the church ; but if he fhould refufe that condition, as 
was fufpected, the authority would be left to certain lords under the nomination 
of the Pope., In a fubfequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe added 
(for thefe men always brought out their intelligence fucceflively and by piece-meal) 
that lord Carrington was alfo in the confpiracy for raifing men and money againtt 
the government; 2s was likewife lord Brudenel. Thefe noblemen, with all the others 
mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to cuftody by the Parliament, 

It is remarkable, that the only refource of Spain, in her prefent decayed 
condition, lay in the affiftance of England ; and fo far from being in a fituation 
to tranfport ten thoufand men for the invafion of that kingdom, fhe had follicited 
and obtained Englifh forces to be fent into the garrifons of Flanders, which were 
not otherwife able to defend themfelves againft the French. The French too, we 
may obferve, were, at that very time, in open war with Spain, and yet are 
fuppofed to be engaged in the fame defign againft England; as if religious mo- 
tives were become the fole actuating principle among fovereigns. But none of 
thefe circumftances, however obvious, were able, when fet in oppofition to multi- 
plied horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to-engage the leaft attention of the po- 
pulace: For fach the whole nation were at this time become. The popith plot 
paffed for ‘nconteftible : And had not men foon expected with certainty the legal 


punifhment of thefe criminals, the Catholics had been expofed to the hazard of, 
aay 
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an univerfal maffacte. The torrent indeed of national prejudices ran fo high, that 
no-one, without the moft imminent danger, durft venture openly to oppofe it; 
nay fcarce any-one, without great force of judgment, could fecretly entertain an 
Opinion contrary to the prevailing fentiments. ‘The loud and unanimous voice of 
a great nation has mighty authority over weak minds ; and even later hiftorians 
are fo {wayed by the concurring judgment of fuch multitudes, that fome of them 
have efteemed themfelves fufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many 
circumftances of the plot were true, tho’ fome were added, and others much mag- 
mified. But it 1s an obvious principle, that a witnefs, who perjures himfelf 
in one circumftance, is credible in none: And the authority of the plot, even 
to the end of the profecutions, ftood entirely upon witneffes. Tho? the Catho- 
lics had been‘fuddenly and unexpegtedly detected, at the very moment, when 
their confpiracy was ready to be put in execution; no arms, no ammuni- 


tion, no money, no commiffions, no papers, no letters, after the moft rigor- 


ous fearch, ever were difcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bed- 
Joe. Yet ftill the nation, tho’ often fruftrated, went on in the eager purfuit 
and confident belief of the confpiracy: And even the manifold incon fifténcies 
and abfurdities, contained in the Narratives, inftead of difcouraging them, ferved 
only as farther incentives to difcover the bottom of the plot, and were confidered 
as flight objections, which a more complete information would fully remove. In 
all hiftory, it will be difficult to find fuch another inftance of popular frenzy and 
bigotted delufion. | 


In order to fupport the panic among the people, efpecially among the citizens 
of London, a pamphlet was publifhed with this title, ** A narrative and impar- 
** tial difcovery of the horrid popith plot, carried on for burning and deftroying 
the cities of London and Weftminfter with their fuburbs ; fetting forth the 
feveral confults, orders, and refolutions of the jefuits, concerning the fame : 
By captain William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid defign, and one of 
the popifh committee for carrying on fuch fires.” Every fire, which had 
happened for feveral years paft, is there afcribed to the machinations of the jefuits, 
who propofed, as Bedloe faid, by fuch attempts to find an Opportunity for the ge- 
neral maffacre of the Proteftants; and in the mean time, were pleafed to enrich 
themfelves by pilfering goods from the fires. 


ee 


Tue King, tho’ he fcrupled not, wherever he could ufe freedom, to throw the 
higheft ridicule on the plot, and on.all who believed it ; yet found it neceflary to 
adopt the popular opinion before the Parliament. ‘The torrent, he faw, ran too 
ftrong to be controled; and he could only hope, by a feeming compliance, to be 
able, after fome time, to guide and dire& and elude its fury. He made therefore 
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a fpeech to both Houfes; in which he told: them, that he would take the utmoft care 
of his perfon during thefe times of danger; that he was as ready as their hearts 
could wifh, to join with them in all means for eftablifhing the proteftant reli- 
gion, not only during his own time, but for all future ages ; that, provided the 
right of fucceflion was preferved, he would confent to any laws for reftraining a 
popifh fucceffor: And in conclufion, he exhorted them to think of effectual means 
for the conviction of popifh recufants ; and he highly praifed the duty and loyalty 
of all his fubjeéts, who had difcovered fuch anxious concern for his fafety. 

TuEse gracious expreffions abated nothing of the vehemence of parliamentary 
proceedings. A bill was introduced for a new teft, where popery was denominated 
idolatry ; and all members, who refufed this teft, were excluded from both Houfes. 
The bill paffed the Commons without much oppofition , but-in the upper Houfe 
the Duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favor, With 
ereat earneftnefs, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he was now to 
caft himfelf on their kindnefs, in the greateft concern, which he could have in the 
world; and he protefted, that, whatever his religion might be, it fhould only be 
a private thing between God and his own foul, and never fhould appear in his 
public conduct. | Notwithftanding this ftrong effort, in fo important a point, he 
prevailed only by two voices; a fufficient indication of the general difpofition of 
the people. ‘* I would not have,” faid a noble Peer, in the debate on this bill, 
<¢ {) much as a popifh man or a popifh woman to remain here ; not fo much as a 
‘© popifh dog or a popifh bitch ; not fo much as a popifh cat to pur or mew about 
‘¢ the King.’? What is more extraordinary ; this fpeech met with praife and ap- 


probation, 

EncouraceD by this general fury, the witnefies went ftill a ftep farther in their 
accufations; and tho’ both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was 
no other perfon of diftinétion, whom they knew to be concerned in the plot, they 
were now fo audacious as to accufe even the Queen herfelf of entering into the 
defien againft her hufband’s life... —The Commons, in an addrefs to the King, gave 
countenance to this fcandalous accufation ; but the Lords would not be prevailed 
with to join in the addrefs. Itis here, if any where, that we may fufpect the 
fuggeftions of the popular leaders to have had place. The King, * was wel] 
known, bore no great affection to his confort ; and now more than ever, when his 
heir apparent was fo much hated, had reafon to be defirous of if#¢; which might 
quiet. the jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, wheh prevailed againft 
the Duke, would much facilitate, he knew, any expedie that could be devifed 
for the exclufion of that Prince ; and nothing farther feexied requifite for the King 


than.to give way in this particular to the rage and fyrrof the nation, But Charles, 
Vou. If. P p notwithftanding 
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notwithftanding all allurements of pleafure or intereft or fafety, had the generofity 
to proteét his injured confort. ‘* They think,” faid he, ‘** I have a mind to a 
‘* new wife; but for all that I will not fee an innocent woman abufed*.’’ He 
immediately ordered Oates to be ftri€tly confined, feized his papers, and dif- 
miffed his fervants ; and this daring informer was obliged to make applications to 
Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 


Dvurinc this agitation of mens’ minds, the Parliament gave new attention to 
the militia; a circumftance, which, even during the times of greateft tranquillity, 
can never prudently be neglected. They paffed a bill, by which it was appointed, 
that a regular militia fhould be kept in arms, during fix weeks of the year, and a 
third part ‘of them do duty every fortnight of that time. The popular leaders 
probably intended to make ufe of the general preyudices, and even to turn the 
arms of the people againft the Prince}. But Charles refufed his affent to the bill, 
and told the Parliament, that he would not, were it for half an hour, part fo far 
with the power of the fword: But if they would contrive any other bill for order- 
ing the militia, ‘and ftill leave it in his power to affemble or difmifs them as 
he thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal fanction: The Com- 
mons diffatished with this negative, tho’ the King had never before employed 
that prerogative, immediately voted that all the new-levied forces fhould be dift 
miffed. They paffed a bill, granting money for that fervice; but to. fhew their 
extreme jealoufy of the ‘Crown, befides appropriating that money by the ftricteft 
claufes, they ordered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamber 
ef London, The Lords demurred with regard to fo extraordinary aclaufe, which 
threw a violent reflection on the King’s minifters, and even on himfelf ; and by; 
that means the act remained in fufpence. 3 

Ir was no wonder, that the prefent ferment and credulity of the nation engaged 
men of infamous character and indigent circumftances to become informers; when 
perfons-of rank and condition could be tempted to give into that fcandalous prac- 
tice. Montague, the King’s ambaffador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower 
Houfe ; and without obtaining or afking the King’s leave, he fuddenly came over 
into England. Charles, fufpecting his intention, ordered his papers to be feized ; 
but Montague, who forefaw this meafure, had taken care to fecrete one paper, 
which ‘he immediately laid before the Houfe of Commons. It was a letter from 
the treafurer, Dinby, wrote at the beginning of the year, during the negotiations 
at Nimeguen for tie general peace. Montague was there direéted to make a 
demand of money; jn other words, the King was willing fecretly to fell his 
good. offices to France, Cutrary to the general interefts of the confederates, and 
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even to thofe of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other particulars, contains 
thefe words: ‘‘ In cafe the conditions of peace fhall be accepted, the King expects 
‘¢ tohave fix millions of livres a year for three years, from the time that this agree- 
‘¢ ment fhall be figned between his Majafty and the King of France ; becaufe it 
¢; will probably be two or three years before. the Parliament will be in humor 
“¢ to give him any fupplies after the making of any peace with France; and the 
‘¢ ambaflador here has always agreed to that fum; but not for fo long a time.” 
Danby was fo unwilling to engage in this negotiation, that the King, to fatisfy 
him, fubjoined with his own hand thefe words: ‘* This letter is writ by my or- 
“ der, C.R.” 

Tut Commons were inflamed with this intelligence ; and carrying their fufpi- 
cions much farther than the truth, they concluded, that the King had all along 
aéted in concert with the French court, and that every ftep, which he had taken 
in conjunction with the allies, had been illufory and deceitful. Defirous of get- 
ing to the bottom of fo important a fecret, and being pufhed by Danby’s numer- 
ous enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment of high treafon againft 
that minifter, and fent up fix articles to the Houfe of Peers. Thele articles were, 
That he had traiteroufly engroffed to himfelf regal power, by giving inftructions 
to his majefty’s ambaffadors, without the participation of the fecretaries of ftate, 
or the privy council: That he had traiteroufly endeavored to fubvert the govern- 
ment, and introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied and continued 
ah army, contrary to act of Parliament: That he had traiteroufly endeavored to 
alienate the affections of his Majefty’s fubjects, by negotiating a difadvantageous 
peace with France, and procuring money for that purpofe: That he was popifhly 
affected, and had traiteroufly concealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and 
bloody plot, contrived by the papifts againft his Majefty’s perfon and govern- 
ment: That he had wafted the King’s treafure: And that he had by indirect 
means obtained feveral exorbitant grants from the Crown. 

Ir is certain, that the treafurer, in giving inftructions to an ambaffador, had 
exceeded the bounds of his office; and as the genius of a monarchy, ftrictly li- 
mited, requires, that the proper minifter fhould be anfwerable for every abufe of 
power, the Commons, tho’ they here advanced a, new pretenfion, might juftify 
themfelves by the utility and even neceflity of it. But in other refpects their 
charge againft Danby was very ill-grounded. That minifter made appear to 
the Houfe of Lords, not only that Montague, the informer againft him, had all 
ey-negotiations with France, but that he himfelf was 
se interefts of that crown, which he efteemed pernicious 
The French nation, he faid, had always en- 
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tertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheft contempt, both of the King’s 
perfon and government. His diligence, he added, in tracing and difcovering the 
popifh plot, was generally known; and if he had common fenfe, not to fay com- 
mon honefty, he would furely be anxious to preferve the life of a mafter, by whom 
he was fo much favored. He had wafted no treafure, becaufe there was no treafure 
to waite. And tho’ he had reafon to be grateful for the King’s bounty, he had 
made more moderate acquifitions than were generally imagined, and than others. 
un his office had often done, even during a fhorter adminiftration. 

THe Houfe of Peers plainly faw, that, allowing all the charge of the Com- 
mons to be true, Danby’s crime fell not under the ftatute of Edward the third: and 
tho’ the words, treafon and traitereufly, had been carefully fubjoined to feveral ar- 
ticles, this appellation could not alter the nature of things, or fubjeé& him to the 
penalties annexed to that crime. They refufed, therefore, to commit Danby upon 
this irregular charge : The Commons infifted on their demand; anda great con- 
teft was likely to arife, when the King, who had already obferved fufficient inftances. 
of the ill-humor of the Parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. © This pro-. 
rogation was foon after followed by a diffolution ; a defperate remedy in the pre- 
fent difpofition of the nation. But the difeafe, ir muft be owned, the King had 
reafon to efteem defperate. The utmoft rage had been difcovered by the Com- 
mons, on account of the popifh plot ; and their fury began already to point againft 
the royal family, if not againft the Throne itfelf. The Duke had been ftruck at 
in feveral motions: The treafurer had been impeached : All fupply had been re- 
fufed, except on the moft difagreeable conditions : Fears, jealoufies, and antipa~ 
thies were every day multiplying in Parliament: And tho’ the people were ftrong- 
ly infected with the fame prejudices, the King hoped, by diffolving the prefenr 
cabals, that a fet of men might be chofen, more moderate in their purfuits, and 
lefs tainted with the virulence of faétion. 

Tuus came to a period a parliament, which had fate during the whole courfe 
of this reign, one year excepted. Its conclufion was very different from its com- 
mencement. Being elected during the joy and feftivity of the reftoration, it con- 
fitted almoft entirely of royalifts ; who were difpofed to fupport the Crown 
by all the liberality, which the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the: 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the King ; 
and finding him ftill to perfevere in a foreign intereft, they proceeded to difcover: 
{fymptoms of the moft refractory and moft jealous difpofition. The popith plot 
pufhed them beyond all bounds of moderation; and before their diffolution they: 
feemed to be treading faft in the foot-fteps of the laft long Parliament, on whofe 
conduct they threw at firft fuch violent blame. In all their variations, they had 
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ftill followed the opinions and. prejudices of the nation; and feemed ever to be Chap. V.. 
more governed by humor. and party views than by public intereft, and more by 1678. 
public intereft than by any corrupt or private influence. | 

Durine the fitting of the Parliament, and after its prorogation and diffolution,. 
the trials of the pretended criminals were carried on ; and the courts of judicature, 
places, which, if poffible, ought tobe kept more pure from injuftice than even na- 
tional aflemblies themfelves, were ftrongly infected with the fame party rage and 
bigotted prejudices. Coleman, the moft obnoxious of the conipirators, was firft 
brought to his trial. His letters were produced againft hin.. They contained, as Tiial of Cole 
he himfelf confefled, much indifcretion: But unlefs fo. far as it is illegal to. be a™*" 
zealous Catholic, they feem.to. prove nothing criminal, much. lefs treafonable againft 
him. Oates and Bedloe fwore, that he had received a commiffion, figned by the: 
fuperior of the jefuits, to be papal fecretary of ftate, and had confented to the 
poyfoning, fhooting, and ftabbing the King : He had even, according to Oates’s: 
depofition, advanced a guinea to promote thofe bloody purpofes. Ihefe wild fto- 
ries were all confounded with the projeéts contained in his letters;. and Coleman. 
received fentence.of death. The fentence was foon after executed upon him *. 
‘He fuffered: with calmnefs and conftancy, and to the laft perfifted in the ftrongeft 
proteftations of his innocence. 

CoLEMan’s execution was fucceeded by the trial of Ireland, who, *tis pretended,, Of Ireland. 
had figned, together with fifty jefuits, the great refolve of murdering the Kine, 
Groveand Pickering, who had undertaken to fhoot him, weretried at the fame time.. 
The only witneffes againft the prifoners were fill Oates and Bedloe. Ireland affirm- 
ed, that he was in Staffordfhire all the month of Auguift laft, atime when Oates’s. 
evidence made himin London, He proved his affertion by good evidence, and would 
have proved it by undoubted ; had he-not, moft iniquitoufly, been debarred, while 
in prifon, of all ufe of pen and ink, and denied the liberty of fending for witneffes.. 
All thefe men, before they came to the bar, were condemned. in the opinions of. 
the judges, jury, and fpeCtators; and to be a jefuit, or even a Catholic, was of it- 
felf a fafficient proof of guilt, The chief juftice in particular + gave fanction to. 
all the narrow prejudices and bigotted fury of the populace. Inftead: of being. 
council for the prifoners,,as his office required, he pleaded the caule againit them,. 
brow-beat their witnefies, and on every occafion reprefented their guilt as certain 
and uncontroverted. Heeven went fo far as publicly to affirm, that the Papifts. 
had not the fame principles, which Proteftants had, and therefore were not entitled: 


to. that common credence, which the principles and practices of the latter call. for.. 
And: 
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And when the jury brought in their verdict againft the prifoners, he faid ; “ You 
** have done, gentlemen, like very good fubjects, and very good Chriftians, that 
** is to fay, like very good Proteftants: And now much good may their 30,000 
“*maffes do them.” Alluding to the maffes, by which Pickering was to be re- 
warded for murdering the King. All thefe unhappy men went to execution, pro- 
tefting their innocence ; a circumftance, which made no impreffion on the fpecta- 
tors. The opinion, that the jefuits allowed of lies and mental refervations for the 
promotion of a good caufe, was at this time fo univerfally received, that no credit 
was given to teftimony, delivered either by that order, or by any of their difciples. 
It was forgot, that all the confpirators, engaged in the gun-powder-treafon, and 
Garnet, the jefuit, among the reft, had freely on the fcaffold made- confeffion of 
their guilt. 

To’ Bedloe had given information of Godfrey’s murder, he ftill remained a 
fingle evidence again{t the perfons accufed ; and all the allurements of profit and 
honor had not as yet tempted any one to-confirm the teftimony of that informer. 
At laft, means were found to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a filver- 
fmith, anda Catholic, had been accufed by Bedloe of being an accomplice in that 
murder ; and upon his denial had been thrown into prifon, loaded with heavy irons, 
and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of naftinefs. Such 
rigors were {uppofed to be exercifed by orders from the fecret committee of lords, 
particularly Shaftefbury and Buckingham ; who, in examining the prifoners, ufually 
employed (as “tis faid, and indeed fufficiently proved) threatenings and promifes, ri- 
gor and indulgence, and every art, under pretence of extorting the truth from them. 
Prance had not courage to refift, but confeffed himfelf an accomplice in Godfrey’s 
murder. Being afked concerning the plot, he alfo thought proper to be acquainted 
with it, and conveyed fome intelligence to the council. Among other abfurd cir- 
cumftances, he faid, that one Le Fevre bought a fecond-hand {word of him ; be- 
caufe he knew not, as he faid, what times were at hand: And Prance, exprefling 
fome concern for poor tradefmen, if fuch times came; Le Fevre replied: that it 
would be better for trade{men, if the catholic religion was reftored : And particu- 
larly, that there would be more church work for filver-{miths. . But all this infor- 
mation, with regard to the plot as well as murder, Prance folemnly retraéted, both 
before the King andthe fecret committee: And being again thrown into prifon, 
he was induced, by new terrors and new fuderings, to confirm his firft information’ 
and was now produced as a fufficient evidence. 

Hii, Green and: Berry were tried for Godfrey’s murder ; all of them men. of 
low ftation. Hill was fervant to a phyfician : The other two belonged to the po- 
pith chapel at Somerfet Houfe. It is needlefs to run over all the particulars of a 
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long trial :_It will be fufficient to fay, that Bedloe’s evidence and Prance’s were. in hap, V i ‘I 
. many circumftances totally irrecoricileable ; that both of them labored under un- 1679. iid) 


furmountable difficulties, not to fay, grofs abfurdities; and that they were invali- 
dated by contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing. But all was in vain. February : 
The prifoners were condemned and executed. They all denied their guilt at their neta soe 
execution ; and.as Berry died a Proteftant, this circumftance was regarded as very: 
confiderable ; But inftead of giving fome check to the general credulity of the 
people, men were only furprized, that.a Proteftant could be induced at his death to. 
perfift in fo manifeft a falfhood. 
As the army could neither be kept up, nor difbanded without money, the King, 
however little hopes he could entertain of more compliance, found himfelf obliged 
to fummon a new Parliament. The blood, already fhed on account of the popith New elée- 
plot, inftead of fatiating the people, ferved only as an incentive to their fury; and ton: 
each conviction of a criminal was hitherto regarded as a new proof of thofe horrible 
defigns, afcribed to the Papifts... This election is perhaps the firftt in England, 
which, fince the commencement of the Monarchy, had been. carried on by a violent 
conteft betwixt the parties, and where the court interefted itfelf, toa high. degree, 
‘1 the choice of the national reprefentatives. But all its efforts were fruitlefs, in op- 
pofition to the torrentof prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, liberty, property,. 
even the lives of men were now fuppofed to be at ftake ; and no fecurity, it was 
thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could be found againft the impious and 
bloody confpirators. Were there any part of the nation, to which the ferment, occa- 
fioned by the popifh plot, had not as yet propagated itfelf; the new elections tended 
extremely to fpread ftill farther and diffufe the general confternation. All the zealots 
of the former Parliament were re-chofen : New ones-were added : The Prefbyterians 
in particular, being tranfported with the moft inveterate antipathy againft popery, 
were very active and very fuccefsful in the elections. That party, it is faid, firit 
began at this time the abufe of fplitting their freeholds, in order ‘» multiply the 
votes of eleétors. By accounts, which came from every part of singland, it was 
concluded, that the new reprefentatives would, if poffible, exceed the old in their 
refractory oppofition to the court, and furious perfecution of the Catholics. . 
Tue King was alarmed, when he faw fo dreadful a tempeft arife from fuch fmall 
and unaccountable beginnings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe’s.information was 
true, had been aimed at by the Catholics: Even the Duke’s was in danger: ‘The 
higher, therefore, the rage mounted againft popery, the more fhould the nation 
have been reconciled to. thefe two princes, in whom, it appeared, the church of 
Rome repofed no confidence. But there is a fophyftry, which attends all the paf- 
fons ; efpecially thofe into which the populace enter. Men gave credit to the in- 
| 2. formers. 
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formers, fo far as concerned the guilt of the Catholics: But they ftill retained their 
old fufpicions, that thefe religionifts were fecretly favoured by the King, and had 
obtained the moft entire afcendant over his brother. Charles had too much pene- 
tration not to fee the danger, to which the fucceffion, and even his own crown and 
dignity, now ftood expofed. A numerous party, he found, was formed againft 
him ; on the one hand, compofed of a populace, fo credulous from prejudice, fo 
blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the moft palpable abfur- 
dities; and conducted, on the other hand, by leaders fo little fcrupulous, as to en- 
deavor, by encouraging perjury, fubornation, lyes, impoftures, and even by thed- 
ing innocent blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and fubvert all legal au- 
thority. Rouzed from his lethargy by fo imminent a peril, he began to exert that 
vigor of mind, of which on great occalions he was not deftitute; and without 
quitting in appearance his ufual facility of temper, he collected an induftry, firm. 
nefs, vigilance, of which he was believed altogether incapable. Thefe qualities, 
joined to dexterity and judgment, conducted him happily thro’ the many fhoals, 
which furrounded him ; and he was at laft able to make the ftorm fall on the 
heads of thofe who had blindly raifed, or artificially conducted it. 

Onz chief ftep, which the King took, towards gratifying and appeafing his 
people and Parliament, was, defiring the Duke to withdraw beyond fea, that no 
farther fufpicion might remain of the influence of popifh councils. The Duke 
readily complied; but firft required an order for that purpofe, figned by the 
King ; left his abfence fhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He 
alfo defired, that his brother fhould fatisfy him, as well as the public, by a public 
declaration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. 

‘James Duke of Monmouth was the King’s natural fon by Lucy Walters, and 
born about ten years before the reftoration. He pofleffed all the qualities, which 
could engage the affections of the populace; a diftinguifhed valor, an affable ad- 
drefs, a thoughtlefs generofity, a graceful perfon. He rofe ftill higher in the pub- 
lic favor, by reafon of the univerfal hatred, to which the Duke, on account of his 
religion, was expofed. _Monmouth’s capacity was mean; his temper pliant: So 
that, notwithftanding his great popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he 
not implicitly refigned himfelf over to the guidance of Shaftefbury, a man of fuch 
reftlefs temper, fuch fubtle wit, and fuch abandoned principles. That daring po- 
litician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of fucceeding tothe crown. The 
{tory of a contract of marriage, paffed betwixt the King and Monmouth’s mo- 
ther, and fecretly kept in a Jlack box, had been induftrioufly fpred abroad, and was 
greedily received by the multitude. As the horrors of popery ftill preffed harder 
on them, they might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as they had already 
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dorie many others more incredible, or to'commit open violation on the right of 
fucceffion. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to perfwade the King, 
who was extremely fond of his fon, to give him the preference above a brother, 
who, by his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in fuch inextricable difficulties. 
But Charles, in order to cut off all fuch expectations, as well as to remove the 
Duke’s apprehenfions, took care, in full council, to declare Monmouth’s illegiti- 
macy, and to deny all promife of marriage to his mother. . The Duke, being gra- 
tify’d in fo reafonable a requeft, willingly complied with the King’s defire, and 
retired to Bruffels. 


But the King foon found, that, notwithftanding this precaution, notwithftand- 
ing his concurrence in the profecution of the popifh plot, notwithftanding the 
zeal, which he exprefied, and even at this time exercifed againft the Catholics ; he 
had no way obtained the confidence of his Parliament. The refractory humor of 
the Commons appeared in the firft ftep, which they took upon their aflembling. 
It had ever been ufual for the Commons, in the election of their fpeaker, to con- 
falt the inclinations of the Sovereign; and even the long Parliament in 1641 
had not thought proper to depart from fo eftablifhed a cuftom. The King now 
defired, that the choice fhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres: But Seymour, {peaker 
to the laft Parliament, was inftantly called to the chair, by a vote which feemed 
unanimous. The King, when Seymour was prefented to him for his approbation, 
rejected him, and orderéd the Commons to ‘proceed to: a new choice,. A great 
fame was excited.’ The Conimons maintained, that the King’s approbation’ was 
merely a form, and that he could not, without siving a reafon, reject the fpeaker 
chofen: The King, that, fince he had the power of rejecting, he might, if he 
pleafed, keep the reafon in his own breaft. _ As the queftion had never. before been 
ftarted, it was not-eafy to find principles, upon which it could be decided... »By 
way of compromife, it was acreed to fet afide both candidates. Gregory, a law- 
yer, was chofens and the eleétion was ratified by the King.’ Ithas ever fince been 
under{tood, that the choice of the fpeaker lies in the Houfe alone ; . which, tho’ 
a point of no great corifequence, may yet be regarded as an acquifition made by 


this Parliament. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby and: it was the influente of 
that nobleman, as commonly fuppofed, which had engaged the King to enter into 
this ill-timed controverfy with the Commons. The impeachment, therefore, of 
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to Bruffels. 
6th of 
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New Parlia~ 
ment. 


Danby’s im- 


Danby was on that account the fooner revived ; and it was maintained by the Com- Peachments 


ions, that, notwithftanding the intervening diffolution, every part of that proce- 
dure ftood in the fame condition in which it had been left by the laft Parliament: A 
pretenfion, which, tho’ unufual, feems tacitly to have been yielded them, The King 
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had ‘had before-hand the precaution to grant a pardon to Danby ; and in order to 
fcreen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons; he had taken the {eal into his 
ownhand, and had himfelf afixed it to the parchment. He told the Parliament, that 
as Danby had aéted in every thing by his orders, he was no way criminal; that his 
»ardon, however, he would infift upon; and if it fhould be found any way defec- 
tive in form, he would renew it again and again, till it fhould be rendered entirely 
compleat : But that he was refolved to deprive him of all employments, and to re- 
move him from court. 

Tue Commons were no way fatisfed with this conceffion. They pretended, thar 
no pardon of the Crown could be pleaded in bar of an'impeachment by the Com- 
mons. ‘The prerogative! of mercy had been hitherto underftood to be altogether 
unlimited inthe King ; and this pretenfion of the.Commons, it muft be confeffed, 
was entirely new. It was however very fuitable to the genius of a Monarchy, 
ftritly limited ; where the King’s minitfters are fuppofed to be for ever accountable 
to national affemblies, even for fuch abufes of power as they may commit by orders 
from: their -mafter. The prefent emergence, while the nation was fo highly inflamed, 
was the proper time for pufhing fuch popular claims ; and the Commons failed not 
to avail themfelves of thisadvantage. They ftill infifted on the impeachment of Danby. 
ThePeers, in compliance with them, departed from their former {cruples, and ordered 
Danby to be taken into cuftody, Danby withdrew, The Commons paffed a bill, 
appointing him to furrender himfelf before a certain day, or, in default of it, at- 
tainting him: A bill had pafled the upper Houle, mitigating the penalty to ba- 
nifament ; but after fome conferences, the Peers thought proper to yield to the vi; 
olence of the Commons ; and the bill of attainder was carried. Rather than under- 
go fuch fevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was immediately fent to the 
Tower, 

Waite a proteftant nobleman met with fuch fevere profecution, it is not likely 
that the Catholics would be over-looked by the zealous Commons. The credit of 
the popifh plot ftll ftood upon the oaths of a few infamous witneffes. Tho’ fuch. 
jmmenfe preparations were fuppofed to have been made in the very bowels of the 
kingdom, no traces of them, after the moft rigorous enquiry, had as yet appeared. 
‘Tho’ fo many thoufands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in the dread- 
ful fecret ; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorfe, nor levity, nor fufpicions, nor pri- 
vate refentment had engaged any-one to confirm the evidence, Tho” the Catho- 
lies, particularly the jefuits, were reprefented as guilty of the utmoft indifcretion,, 
mfomuch that they talked of the King’s murder as common news, and wrote of it 
in plain terms by the common poft; yet, among the great number of letters feized 
no-one contained any part of fo complicated a confpiracy. Tho’ the informers 
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pretended, that, even after they had refolved to betray the fecret, many treafonable 
commiffions and papers had pafied thro’ their hands; they had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them, in order to fortify their evidence. But all thefe 
difficulties and a thoufand more, were not found too hard of digeftion by the nation 
and Parliament. The profecution and farther difcovery of the plot were ftill the 
object of general concern. The Commons voted, that, if the King fhould come 
to an untimely end, they would revenge his death upon the Papifts ; not reflecting 
that that feét were not his only enemies. They promifed rewards to new difcover- 
ers; not confidering the danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to 
perjury. They made Bedloe a prefent of 500 pounds ; and particularly recom- 
mended the care of his fafety to the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a 
member, having, in a private company, fpoke opprobrioufly of thofe who affirmed 
that there was any plot, was expelled the Houfe. The Peers gave power to 
their committees to fend for and examine fuch as would maintain the innocence of 
thofe condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been publifhed to difcredit the 
informers, and to vindicate the catholic lords:in the Tower, thefe lords were re- 
quired to difcover the author, and thereby to expofe their own advocate to profe- 


cution. And both Houfes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Papifts- 


had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treafonable confpiracy againft the King, 
the ftate, and the proteftant religion. 

Ir mutt be owned, that this extreme violence, in profecution of fo abfurd an im- 
pofture, difgraces the noble caufe of liberty, in which the Parliament was engaced. 
We may even conclude, from fuch impatience of contradiction, that the profecutors 
chemfelves retained a fecret fufpicion, that the general belief was but ill grounded. 
The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, left it might put an end to 
{o ufeful a delufion: The weaker and lefs difhoneft party took care, by turning 
their eyes afide, not to difcover a truth, fo oppofite to thofe furious pafions, by 
which they were actuated, and in which they were determined obftinately to per- 


fevere. 

Sip Witniam TEMPLE had been lately recalled from his foreign employments , 
and the King, who, after the removal of Danby, had no-one with whom he could 
f> much as difcourfe with freedom of public affairs, was refolved, upon Coventry’s 
Cimiffion, to make him one of his fecretaries of ftate. But that philofophical pa- 
triot, too little snterefted for the intrigues of acourt, too full of fpleen and delicacy 
for the noiy furbulence of popular afvemblies, was alarmed at the univerfal difeon- 


1ich prevailed, and was determined to make his retreat, as foon 


tents and jealoufies, wl 
Meanwhile, he could 


as poflible, from a fcene,. which threatened fuch confufion. 


not refufe the confidence with which bis mafter honored him 5 and he refolved. to 
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employ it to the public fervice. Hereprefented to the King, that, as the jealoufies 
of the nation were extreme, it was neceffary to cure them by fome new remedy, and 
to reftore that confidence, fo requifite for the fafety both of King and people: That 
to refufe every thing to the Parliament in their prefent difpofition, or to yield every 
thing, was equally dangerous, to the conftitution and to public tranquillity: That if 
the King would introduce into his councils fuch men as enjoyed the confidence of 
his people, fewer conceffions would probably be required ; or if exorbitant de- 
mands were made, the King, under the fanétion of fuch counfellors, might be en- 
abled, with the greater fafety, to refufe them: And that the heads of the popular 
party, being gratified with the King’s favor, would probably abate of that violence, 
by which they endeavored at prefent to pay court. to the multitude. 

Tue King affented to all thefe reafons ; and, in concert with Temple, he laid the 
plan of a new privy-council, without whofe advice he declared himfelf determined 
for the future to take no meafures of importance. “This council was to confift of 
thirty perfons, and was never to exceed that number.. Fifteen of the chief officers 
of the crown were to be. continued, who, it was fuppofed, would adhere to the 
King; and, in cafe of any extremity, oppofe the exorbitancies of faction. The 
other part of the council was to be compofed, either of men of character, detached 
from the court, or of thofe who poffeffed chief credit in both Houfes. And the 
King, in filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find, that the mem- 
bers, in land and offices, poffeffed to the amount of 300,000 poundsa year; afum 
nearly equal to the whole property of the Houfe of Commons, againft whofe vio- 
lence the new council was intended asa barrier to the throne *. 


Duis experiment was tried, and feemed at firft to give fome fatisfaCtion to the 
public. . The earl of Effex, a nobleman of the popular party, fon to lord Capel, 
who was beheaded a little after the late King, was made treafurer in place of Dan- 
by. The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and great capacity, was made fe- 
cretary of ftate: The vifcount Halifax, a fine genius, poffeffed of learning, elo- 
quence, induftry, but fubjeét to inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted 
into the council. Thefe three, together with Temple, who often joined them, 
tho’ he kept himfelf more detached. from public bufinefs, formed a kind of ca- 


binet 


* Their names were. Prince Rupert, the archbifhop of Canterbury, lord Finch chancellor, earl of 
Shaftesbury prefident, earl of Anglefea, privy feal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of 
Newcaftle, duke of Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marquefs of Winchetfter, marquefs of Worcefter, 
earl of Arlington, earl of Salisbury, earl of Bridgewater, earl of Sunderland, earl of Effex, earl of Bath, 
vifcount Falconberg, vifcount Halifax, bifhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruffel, lord 
Cavendifh, fecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juftice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir John Erneley, Sit 
Thomas Chichely, Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Powle, | 
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binet council, from which all affairs received their firft digeftion. Shaftefbury was Chap. V. 
made prefident of the council; contrary to the advice of Temple, who foretold 1979 
the confequence of admitting a man of fo dangerous a chara¢ter into any part of 

public adminiftration. 


As Temple forefaw, it happened. © Shaftefbury, finding, that he poffeffed no 
more than the appearance of court-favor, wasrefolved ftill to adhere to the popular 
party, by whofe confidence he enjoyed an undifputed fuperiority in the lower Houfe, 
and poflefied great influence over the other. The very appearance of court-favor, 
empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His partizans, obferv- 
ing the progrefs which, he had already made, hoped, that he would foon acquire 
the entire afcendant; and he conftantly flattered them, that, if they perfifted in 
their purpofes, the King, from indolence, and neceffity, and fondnefs for Mon- 
mouth, would at laft be obliged, even at the expence of his brother’s right, to 
make them every concefiion. 


BrsipEs, the antipathy to popery, as wellas jealoufy of the King and Duke, 

had taken too faft pofleffion of men’s minds, to be removed by fo feeble a reme- 
dy, as this new council, projected by Temple. The Commons, foon after the 
declaration of that council, proceeded fo far as to vote unanimoufly, ‘* That the 
‘© Duke of York’s being a papift, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had 
‘<¢ given the higheft countenance to the prefent confpiracies and defigns of the 
** papifts againft the King and the proteftant religion.’ It was expected, that 
a bill for excluding him the throne would foon be brought in. “To prevent 
this bold meafure, the King concerted fome limitations, which he propofed to 
the Parliament. He introduced his plan by the following gracious expreflions : 
*¢ And to fhew you, that, while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not 
‘* been mifemployed, but that it is my conftant care to do every thing, that may 
‘* preferve your religion, and fecure it for the future in all events, I have com- 
‘© manded my lord chancellor to mention feveral particulars; which, I hope, will 
‘* be an evidence, that, in all things, which concern the public fecurity, I fhall 
‘© not follow your zeal, but lead it.” 

Tue limitations projected were of the utmoft importance, and deprived the fuc- 7 i vitations 
ceflor of the chief branches of royalty. A method was propofed, by which the on a popifh 
nation, on every new reign, could be enfured of having a Parliament, which the — 
King fhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to diffolve. In cafe of 
a popith fucceffor, the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring any ecclefiafti- 
cal preferments : No member of the privy council, no judge of the common law 
or in chancery, was to be put in or difplaced but by confent of Parliament: And 


the fame precaution was extended to the miliary part of the government; to the 
lord 
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lord lieutenant and deputy lieutenant of the counties, and to all officers of the navy. 
The chancellor, of himfelf, added, *¢ It is hard to invent another reftraint ; 
‘© confidering how much the revenue will depend upon the confent of Parliament, 
<¢ and how impoffible it is to raife money without fuch confent. But yet, if 
« any thing elfe can occur to the wifdom of the Parliament, which may farther 
¢ fecure religion and liberty againft a popifh fucceflor, without defeating the 
<6 rioht of fucceffion itfelf, his majefty will readily confent to it.” 


Ir is remarkable, that, when thefe limitations were firft laid before the council, 
Shaftefbury and Temple were the only members, who argued againit them. 
The reafons, which they employed, were diametrically oppofite. Shaftefbury’s 
opinion was, that the reftraints were infufficient ; and that nothing but the total 
exclufion of the Duke could give a proper fecurity to the kingdom. Temple on 
the other hand thought, that the reftraints were fo rigorous as even to fubvert the 
conftitution ; and that fhackles, put upon a popifh fucceffor, would not afterwards 
be eafily caft off bya proteftant. It is certain, that the Duke was extremely alarmed 
when he heard of this ftep taken by the King, and that he was better pleafed even 
with the bill of exclufion itfelf, which, he thought, by reafon of its violence and 
injuftice, could never poffibly take place. There is alfo reafon to believe, that 
the King would not have gone fo far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury 
of the Commons, that his conceffions would be rejected, and that the blame of 
not forming a reafonable accommodation would by that means lie entirely at their 


door. 

Ir foon appeared, that Charles had entertained a juft opinion of the difpofition 
of the Hfoufe. So much were the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shaftefbury 
and other malecontents: fuch violent antipathy prevailed againft popery, that the 
King’s conceffions, tho’ much more important than could reafonably have been ex- 
pected, were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total exclufion of the 
Duke from the crown of England and Ireland. It was declared that the fove- 
reignty of thefe kingdoms, upon the King’s death or refignation, fhould devolve 
to the perfon next in fucceffion after the Duke; that all aéts of royalty, which that 
Prince fhould afterwards perform, fhould not only be void, but be deemed trea- 
fon; and that even if he entered any of thefe dominions, he fhould be efteemed 
guilty of the fame offence; and that all who fapported his title, fhould be punifhed. 
as rebels and traitors. © This important bill, which implied banifhment as well as 
exclufion, pafled the lower Houfe by a majority of feventy-nine. 

Tus Commons were not fo wholly employed about the exclufion-bill as to 
overlook all other fecurities to liberty, The country party, during all the laft 


Parliament, had exclaimed much againft the bribery and corruption of the members : 
and 
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and the fame reproach had been ren¢wed againft the prefent Parliament. An en- 
guiry was made into a complaint, which was fo dangerous to the honor of that af- 
fembly; but very little foundation was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was 
the paymafter, confefied to the Houfe, that nine members received penfions to 
the amount of three thoufand four hundred pounds: And after a very rigorous en- 
qu’ry by a fecret committee, eight more penfioners were difcovered. A fum alfo, 
about twelve thoufand pounds, had been occafionally given or lent to others. The 
writers of that age pretend, that Cliiford and Danby had adopted very oppofite. 
maxims with regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavored to gain the 
leaders and orators of the Houfe, and deemed the others of no confequence. 
The latter thought it fufficient to gain a majority, however compofed. It is 
likely, that the means, rather than the intentions, were wanting to. both thefe mi- 
nifters. 

Pensrons and bribes, tho” it be difficult entirely to exclude them, are danger- 
ous expedients for government ; and cannot be too carefully guarded againit, nor 
too vehemently decried, by every one who has a regard to the virtue and liberty 
of a nation. ‘The influence, however, which the Crown acquires from the difpo- 
fal of places, honors, and preferments, is to be efteemed of a different nature. 
This engine of power may become too forcible, but it cannot altogether be abolifhed, 
without the total deftruétion of monarchy, and even of all regular authority. But 
the Commons at this time were fo jealous of the Crown, that they brought ina 
bill, which was twice red, excluding from the lower Houfe alk who pofiefled any 
lucrative offices. 

Tur ftanding army and the King’s guards were by the Commons voted to be 
illegal : A new pretenfion, it muft be confeffed ; but very neceflary for the full 
fecurity of liberty and a limited conftitution. 

Arpirrary imprifonment is a grievance, which, in fome degree, has place 
almoft in every government, except in that of Britain; and our abfolute fecurity 
from it we owe chiefly to the prefent Parliament ; a merit, which makes great 
atonement for the faétion and violence, into which their prejudices had, in other 
particulars, betrayed them. The great charter laid the foundation of this vas 
luable branch of liberty; the petition of right, renewed and extended it; but 
many provifions were ftill wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evafion. 
or delay from minifters and judges. The act of habeas corpus, pafied this feffion, 
ferved thefe ufeful purpofes. By this act, it was prohibited to fend any one to: 
prifons beyond fea. No judge, under fevere penalties, muft refufe to any prifoner 
a writ of babeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce’in court the 


body of the prifoner (whence the writ has its name) and to certify the caufe of 
his: 
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his detainer and imprifonment. If the gaol lay within twenty miles of the judge, 
the writ muft be obeyed in three days ; and fo proportionably for greater diftances : 
Every prifoner muft be indicted the firft term after his commitment, and brought 
to trial in the fubfequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by order of 
court, can be recommitted for the fame offence. ‘This law is effentially requifite 
for the protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any other 
form of government, this confideration alone may induce us to prefer our prefent 
conftitution to all others. It muft, however, be confeffed, that there is fome difh- 
culty to reconcile with fuch extreme liberty the regular police of a ftate, efpecially 
that of great cities. 

Dvurinc thefe zealous efforts for the protection of liberty, no complaifance for 
the Crown was difcovered by this Parliament. The King’s revenue lay under 
great debts and anticipations: Thofe branches, granted in the years 1669 and 
16470, were ready to expire : And the fleet was reprefented by the King to be in 
oreat decay and diforder. But the Commons, inftead of being affected by thefe 
diftreffes of the Crown, trufted chiefly to them for paffing the exclufion-bill, and 
for punifhing and difplacing all the minifters, who were dilagreeable to them. 
They were therefore in no hafte to relieve the King; and grew only the more 
afluming on account of his complaints and uneafinefs, Jealous however of the 
army, they granted the fame fum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for dif- 
banding it by the laft Parliament ; tho’ the vote, by reafon of the fubfequent proro- 
gation and diffolution, joined to fome {cruples of the Lords,. had not been carried 
into an act. This money was appropriated by very: {trict claufes ; but the Com- 
mons infifted not as formerly upon its being paid into the chamber of London. 

THE impeachment of the five popifh lords in the Tower, with that of the 
earl of Danby, was carried on with great vigor. The power of that minifter 
and his credit with the King, made him extremely obnoxious to the popular 
leaders ; and the Commons hoped, that if he was pufhed to extremity, he would 
be obliged, in order to juftify his own conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they fufpected to contain a fecret of the moft dan- 
serous nature. The King on his fide, apprehenfive, of the fame confequences, and 
defirous to: protect his minifter, who was become criminal merely by obeying 
orders, employed his whole intereft to fupport the validity of that pardon, which 
had been granted him. The Lords appointed a day for the examination of 
this queftion, and agreed to hear council on both fides: But the Commons 
would not fubmit their pretenfions to the difcuffion of argument and enquiry. 
‘They voted, that whoever fhould prefume, without their leave, to maintain be- 
fore the Houfe of Peers the validity of Danby’s pardon, fhould be accounted a 
betrayer of the liberties of the Englifh Commons. And they made a demand, 


that 
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that the bifhops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, fhould be removed, Chap. V. 
not only when the trial of the earl fhould come on, but alfo when the validity of tay 


his pardon fhould be difcuffed. 


Tue bifhops before the reformation had always enjoyed a feat in Parliament : 
But fo far were they antiently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 
affected rather to form a feparate order in the ftate, quite independant ef the ci- 
vil magiftrate, and accountable only to the Pope and to their own order. By the 
conititutions, however, of Clarendon, enaéted during the reign of Henry II. they 
were obliged to give their prefence in Parliament ; but as the canon-law prohibited 
them from affifting in trials of life and death, they were allowed in fuch cafes the 
_ privilege of abfenting themifelves. A pratice, which was at firft merely volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule 5 and on the earl of Strafford’s trial, the bifhops, 
who would gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by the canon-law, 
were yet obliged to withdraw. It had always been ufual for them to enter a pro- 
teftation of their right to fit; and this proteftation, being confideréd as a mere 
form, was always admitted and difregarded. But here was ftarted a new queftion 
of no {mall importance... The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence 
of the people, and the neceffities of the crown, to make new acquifitions of powers 
and privileges, infifted, that the bifhops had no more title to vote in the queftion 
of the earl’s pardon than in the impeachment itfelf. The bifhops afferted, that 
the pardon was merely a. preliminary, and that, neither by the canon-law nor the 
practice of Parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital cafes, to remove, till the 
very commencement of the trial itfelf. If their abfence was confidered as a pri- 
vilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their own choice, how far they 
would infift upon it. If regarded as a diminution of their right of peerage, fuch 
unfavorable cuftoms ought never to be extended beyond the very circumftance 
eftablifhed by them ; and all arguments, from a pretended parity of reafon, werein 
that cafe of little or no authority. 

Tue Houfe of Lords were fo much influenced by thefe reafons, that they ad- 
mitted the bifhops’ right to vote, when'the validity of the pardon fhould be exa- 
mined, The Commons infifted ftill on their withdrawing ; and thus a quarrel be- 
mg commienced betwixt the two Houfes, the King, who expected nothing bue 
frefh inftances of violence from this Parliament, betan to entertain thoughts of 
laying hold of fo favorable a pretext, and of finifhing the feffion by a prorogation. 
While in this difpofition, he was alarmed with fudden intelligence, that the Houfe 
of Commons were preparing a remonftrance, in order to inflame the nation ftill 
farther upon the favorite topics of the plot and of popery. He haftened, there- 27th of May, 
fore, to execute his intention, even without confulting his new council, by whofe 
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advice he had promifed to regulate his whole conduct. And thus were difap- 
pointed all the projects of the malecontents, who were extremely enraged at. this 
vigorous meafure of the King’s. Shaftefbury publicly threatened, that he would 
have the head of whoever had advifed it. The Parliament was foon after diffolved 
awithout advice of council; and a new Parliament ordered to be chofen. The 
‘King was willing to try every means, which gave a profpect of more compliance 


4n his fubjeéts ; and in cafe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie on thofe 


whofe obftinacy forced him to extremities, 


But even duting the recefs of Parliament, there was no interruption to the pro- 
fecution of the Catholics accufed of the plot. The King, contrary to his own judg- 
ment, found himfelf obliged to give way to this popular fury. Whitebread, pro- 
vincial of the jefuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the fame 
order, were firft brought to their trial. Befides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new 
witnefs, appeared againft the prifoners. He had been fteward to lord Afton, and, 
tho’ poor, was a man of fomewhat a more reputable character than the other two: 
But his account of the intended maffacres and affaffinations was equally monftrous 
and incredible, He even afferted, that 200,000 Papifts in England were ready to 
take arms. The prifoners proved by fixteen witnefies from St. Omer’s, ftudents 
and moft of them young men of family, that Oates was in that feminary, at the 
time when he fwore that he was in London: But as they were Catholics and dil- 
ciples of the jefuits, their teftimony, both with the judges and the jury, was totally 
difregarded. ven the reception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 
fage and mockery. One of them faying, that Oates always continued at St. Omer’s, 
if he could believe his fenfes: ‘‘ You Papifts,” faid the chief juftice, ** are 
‘*€ taught not to believe your fenfes.? It muft be confeffed, that Oates, in oppo- 
fition to the fttidents of St. Omer’s, found means to bring evidence of his having 
been at that time in London : But this evidence, tho’ it had, at the time, the ap- 
pearance of fome folidity, was afterwards difcovered, when Oates himfelf was tried 
for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to difcredit that witnefs, 
the jefuits proved by undoubted teftimony, that he had perjured himfelf in father 
Treland’s trial, whom they fhowed to have been in Staffordfhire at the very time 
when Oates fwore, that he was committing treafon in London. But all thefe pleas 
availed them nothing againft the general prejudices. They received fentence of 
death ; and were exccuted, perfifting to their laft breath in the moft folemn, ear- 
neft, and deliberate, tho” difregarded, proteftations of their innocence. 

Tue next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent lawyer, by whom all the con- 
cerns of the jefuits were managed. Thro” his hands, Oates and Bedloe {wore, 
all the papal commiffions pafied ; ‘by which the chief officesin England were fup- 
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plied with Catholics... When verdict was given again{ft the prifoner, the audi- Chap. V. 
ence exprefied their favage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed had the 167% 
popular rage mounted, that the witneffes for this unhappy man, in approaching 

the court, were almoft torne in pieces by the rabble : One tn particular was bruifed 

to fuch a degree, as to put his life in danger. And another, a woman, declared, 

that, unlefs the court could afford her protection, fhe durft not: give evidence : 

But as the judges could go no farther than promife to punifh fuch as fhould injure 

her, the prifoner himfelf had the humanity to wave her teftimony.. 


So far the informers had proceeded with fuccefs: Their accufation was hitherto 

equivalent to a fentence of death, The firft check, which they received, was On w,eman 
the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s phyfician, whom they accufed of an acquitted. 

intention to poifon the King. It was a ftrong circumftance in favor of Wakeman, net JO 

that Oates, in his firft information before the council,. had. accufed him only upon 

hearfay ; and when afked by the chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 

charge him with, he added; *‘ God forbid I fhould fay any thing againft Sir 

“George: For I know nothing more -againft him,’’ On the trial he gave pofi- 

tive evidence of the prifoner’s guilt... There were many other circumftances, 

which favored Wakeman: But what chiefly contributed to his acquittal was the 

connexion of his caufe with that of the Queen, whom no-one, even during the. 

higheft prejudices of the times, could-fincerely believe guilty. “The great impor- 

tance of the trial made men recollect themfelves, and recall that good fenfe and hu- - 

manity, which feemed during fome time to have deferted the nation. The chief juf- 

tice himfelf, who had hitherto favored the witnefles, exaggerated the plot, and 

railed againft the prifoners, was obferved to be confiderably mollified, and to give 

a favorable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe had the affurance to attack him: 

to his face, and evento accufe him of partiality before the council. The whole 

party who had formerly much extolled his conduét, made him the great object of 

their refentment. Wakeman’s acquittal was indeed a fenfible mortification to the 

furious profecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible ftain upon the witnefies. But 

Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, finding himfelf expofed to fuch .invete- 

rate enmity, and being threatened with farther profecutions, thought it prudent.to . 

retire beyond fea : And his flight was interpreted as a proof of guilt, by thofe who - 

were {till refolved to perfift in the belief of the confpiracy. . 

Tue great difcontents in England, and the refraétory difpofition of the Parlia~ gtate of ar. 
ment excited the hopes of the Scotch covenanters, and gave them fome profpect of fairs in Scot- 
an end to thofe grievous oppreffions, under which they had fo long labored. . It land. . 
was fufpected to have been the policy of Lauderdale and his aTociates to pufh thefe 
unhappy mento extremity, and force them into rebellion, with a view of reaping » 

Ror 2 profit : 
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profit from the forfeitures and attainders, which would enfue upon it. But the co- 
venanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all acts of hoftility ; and that 
tyrannical minifter had failed of his purpofe. An incident at laft happened, which 
brought’on an infurretion in that country. 


THE covenanters were much’ enraged againft Sharpe, the primate, whom 
they confidered as an apoftate from their principles, and whom they experienced 
to be an unrelenting perfecutor of all. thofe who diffented from the eftablithed 
worfhip. He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no lefs zealous than himfelf 
againit all conventicles, and who by his violent profecutions had rendered himfelf 
extremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A company of thefe had way-laid him on 
the road near St. Andrews with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaft of pu- 
nifhing him fo feverely as would afterwards render him more cautious in perfecut- 
ing the Non-conformifts *. While looking out for their prey, they were fur- 
prized at feeing the archbifhop’s coach pafs by ; and they immediately interpreted 
this incident as a declaration of the fecret purpofe of providence againit him. But 
when they obferved, that almoft all his fervants, by fome accident, were abfent, 
they no longer doubted, that heaven had here delivered their capital enemy into 
their hands. Without farther deliberation, they fell upon him, dragged him 
from his coach; tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interpofed with 
cries and tears; and piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the 
{pot, and immediately difperfed themfelves, 

Tus atrocious ation ferved the miniftry as a pretext for a more violent perfe- 
cution again{t the fanatics, on whom, without diftinction, they laid the guilt of 


thofe furious affaffins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited 


an univerfal joy among the covenanters, and that their blind zeal had. often. led 
them, in their books and fermons, to praife and recommend the afiaffination of 
their enemies, whom they confidered as the enemies of all true piety and godli- 
nefs. The ftories of Jael and Sifera, of Ehud and Eglon, refounded from every — 
pulpit. The officers, quartered in the weft, received more {trict orders to find out 
and difperfe all conventicles; and for that reafon the covenanters, inftead of mect- 
ing in {mall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worfhip in numerous affemblies, 
and to bring arms for their fecurity. At Rutherglen, a {mall borough near Glaf- 
gow, they openly fet forth a declaration againft prelacy, and in the market-place 
burned feveral a¢ts of Parliament and acts of council, which had eftablifhed pre- 
lacy, and prohibited all conventicles. For this infult on government, they pur- 
pofely chofe the 29th of May, the anniverfary of the reftoration; and previoufly 
extinguifhed the bonfires, which had been kindled for that folemnity. 
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CapTaIn 
* Wodrow’s hiftory of the fufferings of the church of Scotland, vol. IT. p. 28. 
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Captain Graham, afterwards vifcount, Dundee, an active and enterprizing offi- 
cer, attacked a great conventicle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulfed with the lofs 
of thirty men... The covenanters finding that they were unwarily involved in fuch 
deep guilt, were engaged to perfevere, and to feek from their valor and fortune alone 
for that indemnity, which the feverity of the government left them no hopes of ever 
being able otherwife to obtain, They pufhed on to Glafgow, and tho’ at firft re- 
pulfed, they afterwards made themfelves mafters of that town ; difpoffeffed all the 
eftablifhed clergy ; and iffued proclamations, where they declared, that they fought 
againit the King’s fupremacy, againft popery and prelacy, and againft a popifh fuc- 
ceffor. 

However accidental this infurrection might appear, there is reafon to think, 
that fome great men in combination with the popular leaders in England, had fe- 
cretly inftigated the covenanters to proceed to fuch extremities *, and hoped for the 
fame effects as had forty years before enfued from the diforders in Scotland. The 
King likewife, apprehenfive of like confequences, immediately difpatched Mon- 
mouth with ai{mall body of Englith cavalry... He joined the Scotch guards, and 
fome regiments. of militia, levied from the well-affected counties; and with great 
celerity marched towards the weft in queft of the rebels. They had taken poft at 
Bothwel-bridge between Hamilton and Glafgow; where there was no accefs to 
them but over the bridge, which a fmall body was able to defend againft. the 
King’s forces. They fhowed great judgment in the choice of their poft; but dif- 
covered neither judgment nor valor in any other ftep of their conduct. No nobi- 
lity and few gentry had joined them: The minifters were in reality the com- 
manders ; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked 
the bridge ; and the body of infurgents who defended it, maintained their poft, as 
long as their ammunition lafted. _When they fent for more, they received. or- 
ders to abandon their ground, and retire backwards. This imprudent meafure 
ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth paffed the bridgé without oppo- 
fition, and drew up in order, oppofite to the enemy. His cannon alone put 
them to rout. About 700 fell in the purfuit: For properly fpeaking there was 
no battle. ‘I'welve hundred were taken prifoners.,. and were treated by Mon- 
mouth with an humanity, which they had never experienced in their own coun- 
trymen. Such of them as would promife to live peaceably under, the govern- 
ment were difmiffled. About three hundred, who were fo obftinate as to refufe 
this eafy condition, were fhipped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately perifhed in the 
voyage. Two of their clergy were hanged. Monmouth was of a-generous dif- 


# Algernon: Sidney’s letters, p. 90. 
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difpofition ; and befides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. ‘The King intend- 
ed to intruft the affairs of that kingdom into his hands. He had married a 
Scotch lady, heirefs to one of the moft confiderable families, and allied to all 
the chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his parts, and 
was much decayed in his memory, began to lofe with the King that influence, 
which he had maintained during fo many years; notwithftanding all the efforts 
of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, and notwithftanding the 


many violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been guilty. Even at 


prefent, he retained fo much influence as to poyfon all the good intentions, 
which the King, either of himfelf or by Monmouth’s fuggeftion, had formed 
with regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was eranted ; but the minifter 
took care, that it fhould rather afford protection to himfelf and his affociates, 
than to the unhappy covenanters. And tho’ orders were given to connive 
thenceforwards at all conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pre- 
texts, to elude the execution. It muft be owned however to his praife, that 
he was the chief perfon, who by his council haftened the expeditious march 
sf the forces and the prompt orders to Monmouth ; and thereby difappoint- 
e all che expeétations of the malecontents, who, reflecting on the difpofitions 
ef mens minds in both kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progrefs. 
of the Scotch infurrection.. 
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HE King, finding. that the whole nation concurred’at firft in the belief 

and profecution.of the popifh plot, had found it abfolutely requifite for: 
lis own fafety to pretend, in all public fpeeches.and tranfactions, an entire belicf 
and acquiefcence in that famous abfurdity,. and by, this artifice he had eluded the 
| 6. violent: 
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violent and irrefiftible torrent of the people, When a little time and recollection, 
as well as the execution of the pretended confpirators, had fomewhat moderated the 
general fury, he was now enabled to-form a confiderable party, devoted to the in- 
terefts of the crown, and determined to oppofe the pretenfions of the malecontents. 


In all mixt governments, fuch as that of England, the bulk of.the nation will 
always incline to preferve the entire frame of the conftitution; but, according to 
the various prejudices, interefts, and difpofitions of men, fome will ever attach 
themfelves with more paffion to the regal, others to the popular part of the go- 
vernment, Tho’ the King, after his reftoration, had endeavored to abolifh. the 
diftinction of parties, and had chofen his minifters from among all denominations 3 
no fooner had he loft his popularity, and expofed himfelf to general jealoufy, than he 
found it requifite to court the old cavalier party, and to promife them full com- 
penfation for that negleét, of which they had hitherto complained. The prefent 
emergence inade it ftill more requifite for him to apply for their fupport ; and 
there were many circumftances, which determined them, at this time, to fly to the 
affiftance of the crown, and to the protection of the royal family. 


A party ftrongly attached to monarchy will naturally be jealous of the right of 
fucceffion, by which alone, they believe, ftability to be preferved in the government, 
and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular affemblies.. ‘The project, open- 
ly embraced for excluding the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innova- 
tion: And the defign, fecretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made them ap- 
prehenfive, left the inconveniences of a difputed {ucceffion fhould be propagated to 
all pofterity. While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a King, whofe 
title depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more regardful of the interefts 
and humors of the people; the paffionate admirers of monarchy confidered this de- 
pendance as a degradation of kingly government, and a great flep towards the efta- 
blifhment of a commonwealth in England. 

Burt tho’ the union of the political Royalifts brought great acceffion of force 
to the crown, Charles derived no Jefs fupport from the confederacy, which he had, 
at this time, the addrefs to form with the church of England. He reprefented to 
them the great number of Prefbyterians and other fectaries, who had entered 
into the popular party ; the encouragement and favor which they met with ; the 
loudnefs of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made 
the eftablifhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the old fcheme for the 
abolition of prelacy as well as monarchy was again revived, and that the fame mi- 
feries and oppreffions threatened them, to which, during the civil wars and ufur- 


Pations, they had fo long been expofed. 
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Tur memory alfo of thefe difmal times united’many indifferent and. impartial 
perfons to the Crown, and begot a dread, left the ‘zeal for liberty fhould engraft 
itfelf on fanaticifm, and fhould once more kindle ‘a civil war in the kingdom. 
Had not the King ftill retained the prerogative of diffolving the Parliament, there 
was indeed reafon to apprehend the renewal of all the pretenfions and_violences, 
which had ufhered in the laft commotions. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart of the other: But ftill difcerning judges could perceive, both in the 
{pirit of the parties and genius of the Prince, a very material.difference ; by means 
of which Charles was enabled at laft, tho’ with the imminent peril of liberty, to 
preferve the peace of the nation. 

Tue cry againit popery was very 
than from party zeal, in thofe who propagated, and even in thofe: who-adopted 
it. The fpirit of enthufiafm had occafioned fo much mifchief, and had been fo 
fuccefsfully exploded, that it was not poffible, by any artifice, again to revive and 
fupport it. Cant had been ridiculed ; hypocrify deteéted ; the pretenfions to a 
more thorow reformation, and to more perfeét purity, had become fufpicious; and 
inftead of denominating themfelves the godly party, the appellation affected. at the 
beginning of the civil wars, the prefent patriots were contented to. call themifelves 
the good and the boneft party*: A fure prognoftic, that their meafures were not to 
be fo furious, nor their pretenfions fo exorbitant. | 

Tur King too, tho’ he wanted the integrity and ftriét. principles of his. fa- 


loud ;. but it proceeded lefs from religious 


ther +, was happy in a more amiable manner, and more popular addrefs..,| Far 


from 


* Temple, vol. 1. p. 335- 

+ The imputation of infincerity on Charles I. like many party-clamors, is very. difficult to,remove.; 
and it may not here be improper, tho’ it lies not within our prefent fubjeft, to fay fomewhat with re- 
gard to it. I fhall firft remark, that this imputation feems to be of a latter growth than his own age ; 
and that even his enemies, tho’ they loaded him with many calumnies, did not infift on this accufa- 
tion, Ludlow, I think, is almoft the only Parliamentarian, who imputes that crime;to:him ;, and-how 
paffionate a writer he is, muft be obvious to every one. Neither Clarendon nor any other of the roy- 
alifts ever juftify him from infincerity ; as not fuppofing that he had ever been accufed of it. In the 
fecond place, his deportment and character in common life was very free from that vice: He was re- 
ferved, diftant, ftately ; cold in his addrefs, plain in his difcourfe, inflexible in his principles ;_ wide 


of the careffing, infinuating manners of his fon; or the profefling, talkative humor of his father. The 


imputation of infincerity muft be grounded on fome of his public a€tions, which we are therefore in the 
third place to examine. The following are the only inftances, which I find cited to confirm that ac- 
cufation. (1.) His vouching Buckingham’s narrative of the tranfaétions in Spain. But it is evident 
that Charles himfelf was deceived: why otherwife did he quarrel with Spain? The following is a paf- 
fage of a letter from lord Kenfington, ambaflador in France, to the duke of Buckingham, Cabbala, 
p. 318. “ But his highnefs (the Prince) had obferved as great a weaknefs and folly as that, in that 
<< after they (the Spaniards) had ufed him fo ill, they would fuffer him to depart, which »was one of 


« the firt fpeeches he uttered after he came into the fhip: But did he fay fo? faid the Queen (of 
« France, } 
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from being diftant, ftately, or referved; he had not a grain of pride or vanity in 
his: whole compofition* ; but was the moft affable, beft bred man alive. He 


treated 


* France.) Yes, madam, I will affure you, quoth I, from the witnefs of mine own ears. She {miled 


‘ and replied, Indeed I heard he was ufed ill. So he was, an{wered I, but not in his entertainment ; 
‘ for that was as f{plendid as that country could afford it; but in their frivolous delays and in the un- 
‘ reafonable conditions which they propounded and prefled, upon the advantage they had of his 
‘ princely perfon.” (2.) Bifhop Burnet, in his Hiftory of the Houfe of Hamilton, p. 154. has pre- 
ferved a letter of the King’s to the Scotch bifhops, in which he defires them not to be prefent at the 
Parliament, where they would be forced to ratify the abolition of their own order: ‘ For,” adds the 
King, ‘‘ we do hereby affure you, that it fhall be ftill one of our chiefeft ftudies how to reétify and 
‘¢ eftablifh the government of that church aright, and to repair your loffes, which we defired you to be 
“ moft confident of.” And in another place, ** You may reft fecure, that tho’ perhaps we may give 
‘¢ way for the prefent to that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our own goverhiment ; 
SC wet we fhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both.” But does the King fay, that he 
will arbitrarily revoke his conceflions? Does not candor require us rather to fuppofe, that he hoped his 
authority would fo far recover as to enable him to obtain the national confent to re-eftablifh epifco- 
pacy, which he believed fo material a part of religion as well as government? It is not eafy indeed 
to think how he could expeé to effeétuate this purpofe in any other way than his father had taken, that 
is, by confent of Parliament. (3) There is a paflage in lord Clarendon; where it is faid, that the 
King affented the more eafily to the bill, which excluded the bifhops from the Houfe of Peers; be- 
caufe he thought, that that law, being enatted by force, could not be valid. But the King certainly 
reafoned right in that conclufion. ‘Three fourths of the Houfe of Peers were at that time banifhed by 
the violence of the populace: ‘Twelve bifhops were unjuftly thrown into the ‘Tower by the Commons 3 
Great numbers of the Commons themfelves were kept away by fear or violence: ‘The King himfelf was 
forced to leave London, If all this be not force, there is no fuch thing. But this fcruple of the King’s 
affects only the bifhops’ bill and that againft prefing. The other conftitutional laws had paffed without 
the leaft appearance of violence, as did indeed all the bills paffed during the firft year, except Strafford’s 
attainder, which could not be recalled. The Parliament, therefore, even ifthey had known the King’s 
fentiments in this particular, could have no juit foundation of jealoufy. (4.) The King’s letter ins 
tercepted at Nafeby, has been the fource of much clamor. We have {poke of it already, vol.i. p- 389. 
Perhaps, it had been better had the King avoided that refinement; yet nothing is more ufual in al} 
public tranfactions. After the death of Charles II, of Spain, King William’s ambafladors gave the 
duke of Anjou the title of King of Spain: Yet at that very time, King William was fecretly forming 
alliances to dethrone him: and focn afterwards he refufed him that title, and infifted (as he had rea-~ 
fon) that he had not acknowledged his right. Yet King William juftly pafles for a very fincere 
Prince ; and this tranfaction is not regarded as any objection to his character. I. may add, that Charles 
when he inferted his proteitation in the council-books before his council, furely thought he had reafon 
to juitify his condu&t. ‘There were too many men of honor in that company to avow a palpable 
cheat. (5-) The denying his commifiion to Glamorgan is another inftance which has been citedy 
But that he gave no fuch commiffion is, I think, fufficiently apparent. See vol. i. p. 4126 All Dre 
Birch’s volume contains no argument to the contrary, except fome paflages from the nuncio Rinuc- 
cini’s Memoirs. But the nuncio knew nothing of the matter, farther than he was informed by Gla- 
morgan. His charaéter likewife, both for judgment and morals, is fo bad, that his word can very 
little be depended on. And the ftrange conduét, which he followed, required as an apology, that it 
fhould be believed, that the King had really made thofe conceffions to the Catholics. (6.) There 1s 
another of the King’s intercepted letters to the Queen commonly mentioned ; where, it is pretended, 
Vou, Il. os | ae 
* Temple, voli, p. 449. — 
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treated his fubjeéts like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaffals 
or boors. _ His_profeffions were plaufible, his whole behavior engaging ; fo that 
he won upon the hearts, even while he loft the good opinion of his fubjeéts, and 
often ballanced their judgment of things by their perfonal inclination +. In his pub- 
lic conduct likewife, tho’ he had fometimes embraced meafures dangerous to the 
liberty and religion of his people, he had never been found to perfevere obftinately 
in them, but had always returned into that path, which their united opinion feemed 
to point out to him. And upon the whole, it feemed to many, cruel and even 
iniquitous, to remark toorigoroufly the failings of a prince, who difcovered fo much 
facility in correcting his errors, and fo much lenity in pardoning the offences com- 
mitted againft himfelf. | 


Tue general affection, which was borne the King, appeared fignally about this 
time. He fell fick at Windfor; and had two or three fits of a fever, fo violent 
as made his life be thought indanger. A general amazement feized all ranks of 
men, encreafed by the apprehenfions entertained of his fucceffor. _ In the prefent 
difpofition of men’s minds, the King’s death, to ufe an expreffion of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple |], was regarded as the end of the world. The malecontents, it was 
feared, would proceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Either their entire fuccefs, or entire failure, or even the ballance and 
conteft of parties, feemed all of them events equally fatal. The King’s chief 
counfellors, therefore, Effex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who ftood on very bad 
terms with Shaftefbury and the popular party, advifed him to fend fecretly for the 
Duke, that, in cafe of any finifter accident, that Prince might be ready to affert 
his right againft the oppofition, which he was likely to meet with. When the 
Duke arrived, he found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed to conceal 
the invitation, which he had received. His journey, however, was attended with 
very important confequences.. He prevailed on the King to difgrace Monmouth, 


whofe 


he talked of raifing and then deftroying Cromwel: But that ftory ftands on no manner of foundation, 
as we have obferved in vol. i. p- 439- Ina word, the Parliament, after the commencement of their 
violences, and ftill more, after beginning the civil war, had reafon for their feruples and jealoufies, 
founded on the very nature of their fituation, and on the general propenfity of the human mind ; 
not on any fault of the King’s charaéter; who was candid, fincere, upright; as much almoft as any 
man, whom we meet with in hiftory. 

‘ I muft here take the opportunity to correét a negligence or rafh expreflion, which I-have been guilty 
of in the firft volume. In p. 156. 1. 29. inftead of thefe words, ‘* But he was too apt, in imitation 
‘ of his father, to confider thefe promifes as temporary expedients, which, after the diffolution of the 
Parliament, he was not any farther to regard.” read, ‘ But he was too apt, in imitation of his 
‘‘ father, to imagine, that the Parliament, when they failed of fupplying his. neceflities, had, on 
* their part, freed him from the obligation of a ftri€ performance.” 


* 


&é 


+ Differtation on Parties, letter vii. | Vol. i. p. 342. 
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whofe projects were now known and: avowed ; to deprive him of his command in 
the army ; and to fend him beyond fea. He himfelf returned to Bruffels; but 
made a very fhort ftay in that place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, 
under pretext {till of quieting the apprehenfions of the Englifh nation ; but really 
with a purpofe of fecuring that kingdom in his interefts. 


Tuo’ Effex and Halifax had concurred in the refolution of inviting over the 
Duke, they foon found, that they had not obtained his confidence, and that even 
the King, while he made ufe of their fervice, had no fincere regard for their perfons. 
Effex in difguft refigned the Treafury : Halifax retired to his country-feat : Temple, 
defpairing of any accommodation among fuch enraged parties, withdrew almoft 
entirely to his books and his gardens. The King, who changed minifters as well 
as meafures with great indifference, beftowed at this time his chief confidence on 
Hyde, Sunderland, and Godolphin. Hyde fucceeded Effex in the treafury. 


Aut the King’s minifters, as well as himfelf, were extremely averfe to the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament, which they expected to find as refractory as any of the 
preceding. The elections had gone moftly in favor of the country party. The 
terrors of the plot had ftill a mighty influence over the populace ; and the appre- 
henfions of the Duke’s bigotted principles and arbitrary character weighed with all 
men of fenfe and reflection. The King therefore refolved to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment, that he might try, whether time would allay thofe humors, which, by 
every other expedient, he had in vain attempted to mollify. In this meafure he 
did not expect the concurrence of his council. He knew, that thofe popular 
leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealoufly oppofe a refolution, which dif- 
concerted all their fchemes ; and that the royalifts would not dare to expofe them- 
felves to the vengeance of the Parliament, when it fhould be affembled. 
Thefe reafons obliged him to take this ftep entirely of himfelf; and he only de- 
clared his refoluition in council. It is remarkable, that, tho’ the King had made 
profeffion never to embrace any meafure without advice of his council, he had 
often broke that refolution, and had been neceffitated in affairs of the greateft 
confequence, to control their opinion. Many of them in difguft threw up about this 
time; particularly lord Ruffel, the moft popular man in the nation, as well from 
the mildnefs and integrity of his manners, as from his zealous attachment to the 
religion and liberties of his country. Tho’ carried into fome extremes, his inten- 
tions were ever efteemed upright; and being heir to the moft opulent fortune in 
the kingdom; as well as devoid of ambition, men believed, that nothing but the 
laft neceflity could ever engage him to embrace any defperate meafures, _ Shaftef- 
bury, who was, in moft particulars, of an oppofite charater, was removed by 
the King from the office of prefident of the council ; and the earl of Radnor, 
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a man who poffeffed whimfical talents and f plenetic virtues, was fubftituted in his 
place. 


Ir was the favor and countenance of the Parliament, which had chiefly encou- 
raged the rumor of plots; but the nation had got fo much into that vein of credu- 
lity, and every neceffitous villain was fo much ineited by the fuccefs of Oates and 
Bedloe, that even during the vacation the people were not allowed to remain in 
tranquillity. There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who had been burned in the 
hand for crimes, tranfported, whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheats, out- 
Jawed for felony, convicted of falfe coining, and expofed to all the public infamy,. 
which the laws could inflict on the bafeft and moft fhameful enormitics. ‘The cre- 
dulity of the people and the humor of the times enabled even this man to become 
a perfon of confequence. He was the author of anew incident, called the Meal-iub 
plot, from the place where fome papers, regarding it, were found. The bottom 
of this affair it is dificult, and not very material, to difcover. It only appears, 
that Dangerfield, under pretext of betraying the confpiracies of the Prefbyterians,, 
had been countenanced by fome Catholics of condition, and had even been ad. 
mitted to the Duke’s prefence and the King’s... And that under pretext of revealing’ 
new popifh plots, he had obtained accefs to Shaftefbury and fome of the popular 
Jeaders. Which fide he intended to cheat is uncertain; or whether he did not 
rather mean to cheat both: But he foon found, that the belief of the nation was. 
much more open to a popifh than a prefbyterian plot ; and he refolved to ftrike in 
‘with the prevailing humor, Tho*no weight could be laid on his teltimony, creat 
clamor was raifed; as if the Court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 
Prefbyterians with the guilt of a falfe confpiracy. It muft be confefled, that the 
prefent period, by the prevalence and fufpicion of fuch mean and ignoble a 
fides, throwsa great ftain on the Britifh annals. 

One of the moft innocent artifices, practifed by party-men at this time, was the. 
additional ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope-burning: was cele~ 
brated in London: This fpectacle ferved to entertain, and amufe, and enflame 
the populace. The duke of Monmouth likewife came over without leave,. and 
made a triumphant proceffion thro’ many parts of the kingdom, extremely carefled: 
and admired by the people. All thefé arts feemed requifite to fupport the general 
prejudices, during the long interval of Parliament. Great endeavors were alfo. 
ufed to obtain the King’s confent for the meeting of that aflembly. Seventeen 
peers prefented a petition to that purpofe. Many of the corporations imitated this 
example. Notwithftanding feveral marks of difpleafure, and even a menacing pros 
clamation, from the King, petitions came from all parts, earneftly infifting on a. 


feffion of Parliament, ‘Fhe danger of popery, the terrors of the plot, were never 
forgot in any of thefe addrefies, 
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TuMvuLTwous petitioning was one of the chief artifices, by which the malecon- 
tents in the laft reign had attacked the Crown : And tho’ the manner of fubfcribing 
and delivering petitions was now fomewhat limited by act of Parliament, the thing 
atfelf fill remained ; and was an admirable expedient for infefting the Court, 
for {preading difcontent, and for uniting the nation im any popular clamor. As 
the King found no law, by which he could punifh thofe importunate, and, as he 
efteemed them, undutiful follicitations ; he was obliged to encounter them by popular 
applications of a contrary tendency. _ Wherever the church and court party pre- 
vailed, addreffes were framed, containing expreffions of the higheft regard to his 


Mayjefty, the moft entire acquiefcence in his wifdom, the moft dutiful fubmiffion to 


his prerogative, and the deepeft abhorrence of thofe, who endeavored to encroach: 
en it, by prefcribing to him any time for affembling the Parliament. ‘Thus the 
nation came to be difttnguifhed into Petitioners and Abborrers. Fa€tions indeed’ 
were at this time extremely animated againft each other. ‘The very- names, by 
which each party denominated its antagonift,, difcover the virulenceand rancor, which 
prevailed. For befides Petitioner and Abhorrer, appellations which were foon forgot ; 
this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known epithets of W HIG 
and TO RY, by which, and fometimes without any very material difference, this 
ifland has been fo long divided. ‘The court party reproached their antagonifts with 
their affinity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known by the 
name of Whigs: The country party found a refemblance between the courtiers: 
and the popifh banditti in Ireland, to whom. the appellation of Tory was affixed. 
And after this manner, thefe foolifh terms of reproach came into public and ge- 
neral ufe; and even at prefent feem. not nearer their end than when they were farft 
invented. 


Tue King ufed every art to encourage his partizans, and to reconcile the people: 


to his government. He perfevered in the great zeal which he affected againft 
popery. He even allowed. feveral priefts to be put to death, for no othercrime 
but their having received orders in the Romifh church... It is fingular, that one 
of them, called Evans, was playing at tennis, when the. warrant for his immediate 
execution was notified to him: He fwore, that he would play out his fet firft. 
Charles, with the fame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance with: 
Spain ; and alfo offered an alliance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with 
the great power of France, and feeing little reffource in a country fo diftracted 
as England, declined acceptance. He had fent for the Duke from Scotland,. 
but defired him to return, when the time of aflembling the Parliament. began to, 
approach, | 
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Ir was of great confequence to the popular party, while the meeting of the Per- 
lament depended on the King’s will, to keep the law, whofe operations are perpe- 
tual, entirely on their fide. The fheriffs of London by their office return the ju- 
ries: It had been ufual for the mayor to nominate one fheriff by drinking to him , 
and the common-hall had ever without difpute confirmed the mayor’s choice. — Sir 
Robert Clayton, the mayor, named one who was not very acceptable to the popu. 
Jar party: The common-hall rejected him; and Bethel and Cornifh, two ince- 
pendants, and republicans, and. of confequence deeply engaged with the maleccn- 
tents, were chofen by a majority of voices. In fpite of all remonftrances and oppo- 
fition, the citizens perfifted in their choice; .and the court party were obliged for 
the prefent to acquiefce. 

Juries however were not fo partial in the city; but that reafon and jutftice, 
even when -the popifh plot was in queftion, could fometimes prevail. The earl 
of Caftelmaine, hufband to the famous duchefs of Cleveland, was acquitted abcut 
this time ; tho’ accufed by Oates and Dangerfield of an intention to affaiii- 
nate the King. Sir Thomas Gafcoigne, a very aged gentleman in the north, 
being accufed by two fervants, whom he had difmiffed for difhonefty, received a 
like verdi&t. Thefe trials were great blows to the plot, which now began to ftag- 
ger in the judgment of moft men, except thofe who were devoted to the country 
party. But in order ftill to preferve alive the zeal againft popery, the earl of 
Shaftefbury appeared in Weftminfter hall, attended by the earl of Huntington, lord 
Ruffel, Cavendifh, Grey, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir 
William Cooper, and other perfons of diftinétion ; and prefented to the graad 


jury of Middlefex reafons for indi¢ting the Duke of Yorke as a popifh recufant. 


While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary prefentment, the chief juf- 
tice fent for them up, and fuddenly, even fomewhat irregularly, difmiffed them. 
Shaftefbury however obtained the end, for which he had undertaken this bold mea- 
fure : He fhowed to all his followers the defperate refolution, which he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommodation or compofition with the Duke. By 
fuch daring conduct he affured them, that he was fully determined not to defert 
their caufe, and he engaged them to a like devoted eiarpiag in all the meafurts, 
which he fhould fuggeft to them. 

As the Kingdom was regularly and openly divided into two zealous parties, it 
was not difficult for the King to know, that the majority of the new Houfe of Com- 


A new Parlia- mong was engaged in interefts oppofite to the Court: But that he might leave 20 


ment. 


expedient untried, which could compofe the unhappy differences among his fub- 
jects, he refolved at laft, after a very long interval, to affemble the Parliament. [n 
his fpeech, he told them, that the feveral prorogations, which he had made, hid 


been 
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been very advantageous to his neighbors, and very ufeful to himfelf: That he had hap. VI. 


employed that time in perfecting with the Crown of Spain an alliance, which had 
been often defired by former Parliaments, and which, he doubted not, would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to them: That in order to give weight to this meafure, and render 
it beneficial to Chriftendom, it was requifite to avoid all domeftic diffenfions, and to 
unite themfelves firmly in the fame views and purpofes: That he was. determined, 
tha: nothing on his part fhould be wanting to fuch a falutary end; and provided the 
fucceffion be preferved in its due and legal courfe, he would concur in any new 
expedients for the fecurity of the proteftant religion: That the farther examina- 
tior of the popifh plot and the punifhment of the criminals were requifite for the 
fafety both of King and kingdom: And after recommending to them the neceflity 
of providing forthe fafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in thefe words: ‘* But that 
** which I value above all the treafure in the world, and which I am fure will give 
** ine greater ftrength and reputation both at home and abroad than any treafure 
** can do, is, a perfect union among ourfelves. “Nothing but this can reftore the 
*¢ kingdom to that ftrength and vigor which it feems to have loft, and raife us 
‘¢ soain to that confideration, which England ‘hath ufually had. All Europe have 
‘¢ their eyes upon this affembly, and think their own happinefs and mifery, as well 
‘¢ 2s ours, will depend upon it. If we fhould be fo unhappy as to fall into mif- 
“¢ underftandings among ourfelves to that degree as would render our friendthip 
*¢ unfafe to truft to, it will not be wondered at, if our neighbors fhould begin. to 
«© take new refolutions, and perhaps fuch as may be fatal to us. Let us there- 
“© fore take care, that we do not gratify our enemies, and difcourage our friends, 
‘6 ky any unfeafonable difputes. If any fuch do happen, the world will fee, that 
‘<< i: was no fault of mine : For I have done all that it was poffible for me to do, 
“© to keep you in peace, while I live, and to leave you fo, whenI die. Butfrom 
“* {9 great prudence’ and fo good affection as yours, I can fear nothing of this 
«© kind ; but do rely upon you all, that you will do your beft endeavors to bring 
‘¢ this Parliament to a good and happy conclufion.” 

Aut thefe mollifying expreffions had no influence with the Commons. Every 


ftep, which they took, betrayed that zeal, with which they were animated, They y 
voted, that it was the undoubted right of the fubject to petition the King for the theCommons. 


calling and fitting of Parliament. Not contented with this decifion, which feems 
very juftifiable in a mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoft violence on all thofe 
abborrers, who, in their addreffes to the Crown, had expreffed their difapprobation 
of thofe petitions. They reflected not, that it -was as lawful for one party of men, 
as for another, to exprefs their fentiments of public affairs, and that the beft eftab- 
hithed right, in particular circumftances, may be ebufed, and even the exercife of 
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it become an object ef abhorrence. . For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas 
Withens. They appointed acommittee for farther enquiry into fuch members ag 
had been guilty of a like crime ; and complaints were lodged againft lord Pafton, 
Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor and Turner... They addreffed the 
King againft Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his activity in the fame 
caufe ; and they frightened him into a refignation of his office, in which he was 
fucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party. They voted 
an impeachment againft North, chief juftice of the common pleas, for drawing 
the proclamation again{t tumultuous petitions; But upon examination found the pro- 
clamation fo cautioufly worded, that it afforded them no handle againft him. A 
petition had been prefented to the King. from Taunton.‘ How dare you deliver 
<* me fuch a paper,’’ faid the King to the perfon. who prefented it. ** Sir,”’ re- 
plied he, ‘* my name isDareg.’’ For this faucy reply, but under other pretexts, 
he had been tried, and fined, and committed ‘to prifon. The Commons now ad- 
dreffed the King for his liberty and for the remittance of his fine: Some printers 
alfo and authors of feditious libels:they took under their proteétion. ; 

Great numbers of the Abhorrers, from all parts of England, were feized by or- 
der of the Commons, and committed to cuftody. ‘The liberty of the fubject, 
which had been fo. carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the late law of 
Habeas Corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary and capricious decifions. 
The chief jealoufy, *tis true, of the Englith conftitution is naturally and juftly 
directed againft the Crown ; nor indeed have the Commons any other way of fe- 
curing their privileges but by committments, which, as they cannot beforehand be 
exactly determined by law, muft always. appear in fome degree arbitrary. Senfible 
of thefe reafons, the:people had hitherto, without murmuring, feen this difcretion- 
ary power exercifed by the Houfe : But as it was now carried to extremes, atid -was 
abufed to ferve the purpofes of a faction, great complaints-were heard from: alk 
quarters. At laft, the vigor and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, an Abhorrer, put 
an end to the practice. He refufed to obey the ferjeant at arms, ftood upon his 
defence, and faid that he knew of no law, by which they pretended to commit him. 
The Houfe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got of by an 
evafion : Thev inferted in their votes, that Stowel was indifpofed, and that a month’s 
time was allowed him for his recovery. 3 


Bur the chief violence of the Houfe of Commons appeared in all their tranfac- 
tions with regard to the plot, which they profecuted with the fame zeal. and the 
fame credulity as their predeceflors. They renewed the former vote, which af- 
firmed the reality of the horrid popith plot; and in order the more to terrify the 
people, they even afferted, that, notwithftanding the difcovery, the plot ftill fub- 
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fifted. They expelled Sir Robert Can and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had been Chap. VI. 
complained of, for faying, that there was no popifh, but there was a pre{byterian — 
plot. They greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they called a material 
witnefs, and on whofe teftimony they much depended. He had been feized with a 
fever at Briftol, had fent for chief juftice North, confirmed all his former evidence, 
except that with regard to the Duke and the Queen, and defired North to apply 
to the King for fome money to relieve him in his neceffities. A few days after- 
wards he died ; and the whole party. triumphed extremely in this incident: As if 
fuch a teftimony could be efteemed the affirmation of a dying man, as if his con- 
feffion of perjury in fome inftances could affure his veracity in the reft, and as if 
the perfeverance of one profligate could outweigh the laft words of fo many men, 
suilty of no other crime but that of popery. 

Tuer Commons even endeavored, by their countenance and protection, to purge 
off the extreme infamy, with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reftore him to 
a capacity of being a witnefs. The whole tribe of informers, they applauded and 
rewarded : Jennifon, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before them ; 
and their teftimony, however frivolous or abfurd, met with a favorable reception : 
The King was applied to on their behalf for penfions and pardons: Their narratives 
were printed with that fanétion, which arofe from the approbation of the Houle. 
Dr. Tongue was recommended for the firft confiderable church preferment, which 
fhould become vacant. Confidering mens determined refolution to believe, inftead 
of admiring that a palpable falfhood fhould be maintained by witneffes, it may juftly 
appear wonderful, that no better evidence was ever produced againft the Ca- 


tholics. 
Tue principal reafons, which ftill fupported the clamor of the popifh plot, were 


the apprehenfions, fo juftly entertained by the people, of the Duke of Yorke, and 
the refolution, embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from the throne. ryctufon- 
Shaftefbury and many confiderable men of the party had rendered themfelves to- bill. 
tally irreconcileable with him, and could find their fafety no way but in his ruin, 
Monmouth’s friends hoped, that the exclufion of that Prince would make way for 
their patron. . The refentment acainft the Duke’s apoftacy, the love of liberty, 
the zeal for religion, the attachment to faction ; all thefe motives incited the coun- 

try party. . And above all, what fupported the refolution of adhering to the ex- 
cluGon, and rejecting all expedients offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, 
that the King would at laft be obliged to yield to their demand. His revenues 
were extremely burdened; and even if free, could fcarce fuffice for the neceffary 
charges of government, much lefs for that pleafure and expence, to which he:was 
ftrongly inclined. Tho’, he had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, he 
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was known fecretly to retain a great affection for him. On no occafion had: he 
ever been found to perfift obftinately againft difficulties and importunity. And as 
his beloved miftrefs, the dutchefs of Portfmouth, had been engaged, either from 
lucrative views, or the hopes of making the fucceffion fall on her own children, 
to unite herfelf with the popular party; thi incident was regarded as a favorable 
prognoftic of their fuccefs. Sunderland, fecretary of ftate, who had linked his in- 
tereft with that of the dutchefs, had concurred in the fame meafure. 

Bur befides friendfhip to his brother and a regard ‘to the right of fucceffion ; 
there were many ftrong reafons, which had determined Charles to perfevere in 
oppofing the exclufion, All the royalifts znd the devotees to the church ; that 
party by which alone Monarchy was fupported; regarded the right of fucceffion as 
inviolable; and if abandoned by the King in fo capital an article, it was to be 
feared, that they would, in their turn, defeat his caufe, and deliver him over to 
the pretenfions and ufurpations of the country party. The country ‘party or the 
Whigs, as they were called, if they did not ftill retain fome propenfity towards a 
republic, were at leaft affected with a violen: jealoufy of regal power ; and it was 
equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with’ oppofition, and animated with 


they would, if they prevailed in this pretenfion, be willing, as weil as able, 


fuccefs, 
All mienaces therefore, alt 


to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. 
promifes were in vain employed againft the King’s refolution: He never would 
be prevailed with to defert his friends, and 3ut himfelf into.the hands of his ene- 
mies. And having voluntarily made fuch important conceffions,’and offered, over 
and over again, fuch {trong limitations, he vas pleafed to find them rejeéted by the 
obftinacy of the Commons; and hoped, that, after the fpirit of oppofition had 
{pent itfelf in fruitlefs violence, the time would come, when he might fafely appeal 
againft his Parliament to his people. 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry matters to extremity, 
that in lefs.than a week after. the commencement of the feffion, a motion was made 
for bringing in an exclufion-bill, and a committee appointed for that purpofe. 
This bill differed in nothing from the former, but in two articles, which fhowed 
ftill an encreafe of zeal in the Commons: The bill was'to be red to the people 
twice a year in all the churches of the kingdom, and every one, who fhould fupport 
the Duke’s title, was rendered incapable of pardon but by act of Parliament. 

Tur debates were carried on with great violence on both fides. The bill was 
defended by Sir William Jones, who had now refigned his office of attorney-ge- 
neral, by lord Ruffel, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, Sir William 
Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was oppofed by Sir 


Leoline Jenkins, fecretary of ftate, Sir Joan Erneley; chancellor of the exche- 
quer, 
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quer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple... The arguments, tranfmitted to us; may be 
reduced to the following topics. 

In every government, faid the exclufionifts, there is fomewhere an authority ab- 
folute and fupreme ; nor can any determination, however unufual, which receives 
the fanétion of the legiflature, ever afterwards admit of difpute or control. The 
liberty of any conftitution, fo far from diminifhing this abfolute power, feems ra- 
ther to add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the people. The 
more parts of the ftate concur in any legiflative decifion, and the more free their 
voice; the lefs likelihood is there that any oppofition will be made to thofe mea- 
fures, which receive the final fanétion of their authority. In England, the legif- 
lative power-is lodged in King, Lords, and Commons, which comprehend every 
order of the community : And there is no pretext for exempting any circumftance 
of government, not even the fucceffion of the Crown, from fo full and decifive a 
jurifdiétion. Even exprefs declarations have, in this particular, been made of par- 
liamentary authority: Inftances have occurred, where it has been exerted : And 
tho” prudential reafons may juftly be alleged, why fuch innovations fhould never 
be attempted but on extraordinary occafions, the power and right are for ever 
vefted in the community. But if any occafion can be deemed extraordinary, if 
any emergence can require unufual expedients, it is the prefent ; when the heirto 
the Crown has renounced the religion of the ftate, and has zealoufly embraced a 
faith; totally hoftile and incompatible. A prince of that communion can never 
put truft‘in a people, fo prejudiced againfthim.: The people muft.be equally dif- 
fident of fuch a prince. Foreign and deftructive alliances will feem to the one 
the only protection of his throne: Perpetual jealoufy, oppofition, faction, even 
infurrections will be employed by the other as the fole fecurities for their liberty 
and religion. Tho’ theological ‘principles, when fet in oppofition to. paflions, 


have often {mall influence on mankind in general, {till lefs om princes 5 yet when 


they become fymbols of faction, and marks of party diftinctions, they concur with 
one of the ftrongeft paffions in'the humanrframe, and are then capable of carry- 
ing men-to the greateft extremities. ‘Notwithitanding the better judgment and 
milder difpofition of the King 5 how much has the influence of the Duke already 
difturbed che tenor of government ?. low often engaged the nation into meafures 
totally deftru&tive of their foreign interefts and honor, of their domeftic repofe 
and tranquillity? Ihe more the abfurdity and ineredibility of the popifh plot 
are infifted on, the ftronger reafon it affords for the exclufion of the Duke; fince 
the univerfal belief of it difcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation to his re- 
ligion, and the utter impoffibility of ever bringing them to acquicfce peaceably 
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rilous.a fituation, mutt feek fecurity by defperate remedies, and by totally fubduing 
the privileges of a nation, who had betrayed fuch hoftile difpofitions towards him- 
felf, and towards every thing which he deems the moft facred. It is in vain to 
propofe limitations and expedients.. Whatever fhare of authority is left in the 
Duke’s hands,. will be employed to the deftruction of the nation; and even the 
additional reftraints, by difcovering the public, difidence and averfion, will ferve 
him as incitements to put himfelf in a condition entirely abfolute and independant. 
And as the laws of England ftill make refiftance treafon, and neither do nor can 
admit of any pofitive exceptions ; what folly to leave the kingdom in fo perilous 
and abfurd a fituation ; where the greateft. virtue will be expofed to the moft fe- 
vere profcription, and where the laws can only be faved by expedients, which thefe 
fame laws have declared the higheft crime and enormity ? 

Tue court party reafoned in an oppofite manner. An authority, they thought, 
entirely abfolute and uncontroleable is a mere chimera, and is no where to be found 
in. any human inftitutions. All government is founded on opinion and a fenfe of 
duty; and wherever the fupreme magiftrate, by any law or pofitive prefcription, 


fhocks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and eftablifhed with equal firmneds as 


his.own authority, he fubverts the principle, by which he himfelf is eftablifhed, 
and can no. longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
fucceffion is juftly efteemed a fundamental; and even tho’ the whole legiflature be 
vefted in a fingle perfon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, to difin- 
herit his lawful heir, and call a ftranger or more diftant relation to the Throne. 
Abufes in other parts of government are capable of redrefs, from more difpaffion- 
ate enquiry or better information of the Sovereign, and till then ought patiently to 
be endured: But violations of the right of fucceffion draw fuch terrible confe- 
quences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other grievance or inconve- 
nience, Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixt Monarchy, and that a law, 
framed by King, Lords, and Commons, is. enacted by the concurrence of every 
part of the ftate: It is plain, that there remains a very powerful party, who. may 
indeed be out-voted, but who never will efteem a law, fubverfive of hereditary 
right, to be any way valid or obligatory. Limitations, fuch as are propofed by 
the King, give no fhock to the conftitution, which, in many particulars, is already 
limited; and they may be fo calculated as to ferve every purpofe, which is fought 
for by an exclufion. If the antient barriers againft regal authority have been 
able, during fo many ages, to remain impregnable ; how much more, thofe addi- 
tional ones, which, by depriving the Monarch of power, tend {fo far to. their 
own fecurity? The very fame jealoufy too of religion, which has engaged the 


people to lay thefe reftraints upon the fucceffor, will leffen extremely the number 
of 
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of his partizans, and make it utterly impracticable for him, either by force or arti- Chap. VL. 
fice, to break the fetters, impofed upen him.. The King’s age and vigorous {tate er 
of health promife him a long life: And can it be prudent to tear the whole {tate 
to pieces, in order to provide againft a contingency, which, it is very likely, may 
never happen? No human fchemes can fecure the public in all poffible events ; and 
the bill of exclufion itfelf, however accurately framed, leaves room for very cb- 
vious and very natural fuppofitions, to which it pretends not to provide any remecy. 
Should the Duke have a fon, after the King’s death ; muft that fon, without any 
default of his own, forfeit his title? Or muft the princefs of Orange defcend from 
the ‘Throne, in order to give place to the lawful fucceffor? But were all thefe rea- 
fonings falfe, it {till remains to be confidered, that in public deliberations we feek 
not the expedient, which is beft in itfelf, but the beft of fuch as are practicable. 
The King willingly confents to limitations, and has already offered fome which 
are of the utmoft importance: But he is determined to endure any extremity ra- 
ther than allow the right of fucceffion to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious 
violence, which leads us to demand more than will be granted ; left we lofe the ad- 
a vantage of thofe beneficial conceffions, and leave the nation, on the King’s deceafe, 
at the mercy of a zealous Prince, irritated with the wl ufage, which, he imagines, 
he has already met with. 


In the Houfe of Commons, the reafoning of the exclufionifts appeared the moft 
convincing ; and the bill paffed by a great majority. It was in the Houfe of Peers, 
that the King expected to oppofe it with fuccefs. The court party was there fo 
prevalent, that it was carried only by a majority of two to pay fo much refpect to 
the bill as even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the conteft was very 15th of No- 
violent. Shaftefbury, Sunderland, and Effex argued for it: Halifax chiefly. con- eee: 
ducted the debate againft it, and difplayed an extent of capacity and a force of elo- 
quence, which had never been furpafied in that affembly. He was animated, as well 
by the greatnefs of the occafion, as by a rivalfhip to his uncle Shaftefbury ; whom, 
during that day’s debate, he feemed, in the judgment of all, to have totally eclipfed. 
The King was prefent during the whole debate, which was prolonged till eleven 
at night. The bill was thrown out by a confiderable majority. All the bifhops, Exclufion bill 
except three, voted againft it. Befides the influence of the Court over them ; reieted- 
the church of England, they imagined or pretended, was in much greater danger 
from the prevalence of Prefbyterianifm than of Popery, which, tho’ favored by 
the Duke and even by the King, was extremely repugnant to the genius of the 
nation. 

THe Commons difcovered much ill humor upon this difappointment. They 
immediately voted an addrefs for the removal of Halifax from the King’s pape 
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and prefence for ever. Tho’ the pretended caufe was his advifing the late frequent 
prorogations-of Parliament, the real reafon was apparently his vigorous oppofition 
to the exclufion-bill. When the King applied for money to enable him to defend 
Tangiers, which he declared his prefent revenues totally unable to fupport; inflead 
of complying, they voted fuch an addrefs as was in reality a remonttrance, and one 
little lefs violent, than that famous remonftrance, which ufhered in the civil wars. 
All the abufes of government, from the beginning almoft of the reign, are infifted 
on; the Dutch war, the alliance with France, the prorogations and diffolutions of 
Parliament; and as all thefe meafures, as well as the damnable and heillifh plot, are 
afcribed to the machinations of the Papifts, it was plainly infinuated, that the King 
had, all along, lain under the influence of that party, and was in reality the chief 
confpirator againft the religion and liberties of his people. 


Tur Commons, tho’ they conduéted the great bufinefs of the exclufion with 
extreme violence and even irmprudence, had yet much reafon for that jealoufy, 
which gave rife to it: But their vehement profecution of the popifh plot, even 
after fo long an interval, difcovers fuch a fpirit, either of credulity or injuitice, 
as admits of no apology. The impeachment of the Catholic lords in the Tower 
was revived; and as the vifcount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow 
capacity, was efteemed the leaft capable of defending himfelf, it was determined 
to make him the firft vidim, that his condemnation might pave the way for a 
fentence againft the reft. The chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, was 
appointed lord high fteward for conducting this trial. 


Tere were three witnefles produced againft the prifoner; Oates, Dugdale 
and Turberville. Oates fwore, that he faw Fenwic, the jefuit, deliver to Stafford a 
commiffion figned by de Oliva, general of the jefuits, conftituting him paymatter to 
the papal army, which was to be levied for the fubduing of England: For this ridi- 
culous impofture ftill maintained its credit with the Commons, Dugdale gave 
teftimony, that the prifoner, at Tixal, a feat of lord Afton’s, had endeavored to 
engage him in the defign of murdering the King; and had promifed him, befides 
the honor of being fainted by the church, a reward of 500 pounds for that fer- 
vice, Turberville affrmed, that the prifoner, in his own houfe at Paris, had 
made him a like propofal. To offer money for murdering a King, without lay- 
ing down any fcheme, by which the afiaflin may enfure fome probability or 
poflibility of efcape, is fo incredible in itfelf, and may fo eafily be maintained by 
any proftitute evidence, that an accufation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumftances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature, But 
notwithftanding the fmall hold, which the witnefles aflorded, the prifoner was . 
able, in many very material particulars, to difcredit their teftimony, Itwas i 
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by Dugdale, that Stafford had affifted in a great confult of the Catholics held at 
Tixal ; but Stafford proved by undoubted teftimony, that at the time affigned he 
was in Bath, and in that neighborhood. Turberville had ferved a noviciate among 
the Dominicans ; but having deferted the convent, he had inlifted as a trooper in 
the French army; and being difmiffed that fervice, he now lived in London, 
abandoned by all his relations, and expofed to great poverty. Stafford proved by 
the evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Turberville had never, either at 
Paris or at London, been feen in his company; and it might juftly appear ftrange, 
that a perfon, who had fo important a fecret in his keeping, was fo long entirely 
neglected by him. 

Tue clamor and outrage of the populace, during the trial, wereextreme: Great 
ability and eloquence were difplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, Sir 
Francis Winnington, ferjeant Maynard: Yet did the prifoner, under all thefe dif- 
ddvantageous circumftances, make a better defence chan was expected, either by 


his friends or his enemies: ‘The unequal conteft, in which he was engaged, was a . 


plentiful fource of compaffion to every mind, feafoned with humanity. He re- 
prefented, that, during a courfe of forty years, from the very commencement of 
the civil wars, he had, thro? many dangers, difficulties, and loffes, ftill main- 
tained. his loyalty: And was it credible, that now in his old age, eafy in his cir- 
cumftances, but difpirited by infirmities, he would belye the whole courfe of his 
life, and engage, againft his royal mafter, from whom he had ever received kind 
treatment, inthe moft defperate and moft bloody of all confpiracies? Fie remarked 
the infamy of the witneffes; the contradictions and abfurdities of their teftimony ; 
the extrenie indigence in which they had lived, tho’ engaged, as they pretended, in 
a confpiracy with Kings, Princes, and nobles; the credit and opulence, to which 
‘they were at prefent raifed.- With a fimplicity and tendernefs more perfuafive than 
the greateft oratory, he {till made proteftations of his innocence, and could not for- 
bear, every moment, expreffing themoft lively furprize and indignation at the auda- 


cious impudence of the witnedfies. : | 
Ir will juftly appear aftonifhing to us, as it did to Stafford himfelf, that the 


Peers, after a folemn trial of fix days, fhould, by a majority of twenty-four 
voices, pronounce fentence againft him. He received however with refignation the 
fatal. verdict... God’s holy name be praifed, was the only exclamation, which he ut- 
tered. When the high fteward told him, that the Peers would intercede with the 
King for remitting the more cruel and ignominious parts of the fentence, hanging, 
and quartering; he burft into tears: But he told the Lords, that he was moved to 
this weaknefs, by his fenfe of their goodnefs, not by any terror of that fate, which he 


was doomed to fuffer. 
It 
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Ir is remarkable, that after Charles, as is ufual in fuch cafes, had remitted 
to Staford the hanging and quartering, the two fheriffs, Bethel and Cornith, in- 
dulging their own republican humor, and complying with the prevalent fpirit of 
their party, ever jealous of Monarchy, ftarted a doubt with regard to the King’s 
power of exercifing even this fmall degree of lenity. ‘* Since he cannot pardon 
“© the whole,” faid they, ‘* how can he have power to remit part of the fentence ?”’ 
They propofed the doubt to both houfes: The Peers pronounced it fuperfluous ; 
and even the Commons, apprehenfive left a queftion of this nature might make 
way for Stafford’s efcape, gave this fingular anfwer. ‘* This Houfe is content, 
‘© that the fheriffs do execute William late vifcount Stafford by fevering his head 
‘¢ from his body ony.” Nothing can be a ftronger proof of the fury of the times, 
than that lord Ruffle], notwithftanding the virtue and humanity of his character, fe- 
conded in the Houfe this barbarous fcruple of the fheriffs. 

In the interval betwixt the fentence and execution, many efforts were made to 
thake the refolution of the infirm and aged prifoner, and to bring him to fome 
confefion of that treafon, for which he was now condemned. It was even rumored, 
that he had confeffed; and the zealous partymen, who, no doubt, had fecretly, 
notwithftanding their credulity, entertained fome fcruple with regard to the po- 
pith confpiracy, exprefled great triumph on this occafion. But Stafford, when 
again called before the Houfe of Peers, difcovered many fchemes, which had been 
laid by himfelf and others for procuring a toleration to the Catholics, at leaft a mi-_ 
tigation of the penal laws, enacted againft them: And he protefted, that this was 
the fole treafon, of which he had ever been guilty. 

STAFFORD now prepared himfelf for death with that intrepidity, which became 
his birth and ftation, and which was the natural refult of the innocence and integrity, 
which, during the courfe of along life, he had ever maintained : His mind feemed 
even to colleét new force from the violence and oppreffion, under which he labored. 
When going to execution, he called for acloak to defend him againft the rigor of 
the feafon, “ Perhaps,” faid he, ‘‘ I may fhake with cold ; but, I truft in God, not 
<¢ for fear.’ On the fcaffold, he continued, with re-iterated and earneft affeverations, 
to make proteftations of his innocence: All his fervor was exercifed on that point : 
When he mentioned the witnefles, whofe perjuries had bereaved him of life, his 
expreffions were full of mildnefs and of charity. He folemnly difavowed all thofe 
immoral principles, which over zealous Proteftants had afcribed without diftinétion 
to the church of Rome: And he hoped, he faid, that the time was now ap- 
proaching, when the prefent delufion would be diffipated ; and when the force of 
truth, tho” late, would engage the whole world to make reparation to his injured 
honor. 

THE 
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Tue populace, who had’ exulted at Stafford’s trial and condemnation, were 
now melted into tears, at the fieht of that tender fortitude, which fhone forth in 
each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound filence 
was Only interrupted by fighs and groans: With difficulty they found fpeech to 
affent to thofe proteftations of innocence, which he frequently repeated: «* We 
** believe you, my lord! God blefs you, myilord! ‘Thefe expreffions with a 
faultering accent flowed from them. ‘The executioner himfelf was touched with 
fympathy. ‘Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to ftrike the fatal blow ; 
and as often felt his refolution to fail him. A deep figh was heard to accompany 
his laft effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reft. The whole fpectators feemed 
to feel the blow. And when the head was held up to them with the ufual cry, Thisés 
the head of atraitor, no clamor of affent was uttered. Pity, remorfe, and aftonith- 
ment had taken poffeffion of every heart, and difplayed itfelf in every countenance. 

Tuts is the laft blood which was fhed on account of the popifh plot: An inci- 
dent, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion ; 
but which it is neceffary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of hiftory, 
as to warn, if poffible, their pofterity and all mankind never again to fall into fo 
fhameful and fo barbarous a delufion. 

Tue execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of the country party; but it 
contributed nothing to their power and fecurity: On the contrary, by exciting 
commiferation, it tended ftill farther to encreafe that difbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail.) ‘The Commons, therefore, not to lofe the prefent 
occafion, refolved to make both friends and enemies fenfible of their authority. 
They paffed a bill for eafing the Proteftant Diffenters, and for repealing the perfe- 
cuting ftatute of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewife car- 
ried thro’ the Houfe of Peers. The chief juftice was very obnoxious for dif- 
miffing the grand jury in-an irregular manner, and thereby preventing that bold 
mieafure of Shaftefbury and his friends, who had prefented the Duke as a Recufant. 
For this crime the Commons fent up an impeachment again{ft him; as alfo 
againft Jones and Welton, two of the judges, who, in fome fpeeches from the 
bench, had gone fo far asto giveto many of the firft Reformers the denomination 


of Fanatics. eo 
Tue King, in rejeCting the exclufion bill, had fheltered himfelf fecurely behind 


the authority. of the Houfe of Peers; and the Commons had been deprived of all 
pretext to attack the Sovereign himfelf, under color of attacking his minifters and 
councellors. In profecution however of the fcheme, which he had formed, of 
throwing the blame on them in cafe of any rupture, he made them a new 
{fpeech. After warning'them, that a neglect of this opportunity would never be 
retrieved, he added thefe words: ‘* I did promife you the fulleft. fatisfaction, 
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“* which your hearts could’ with,’ for the fecurity of. the proteftant’ religion, and 
** to concur with you in any remedies, which might confift with preferving the 
* fucceffion of the Crown in its due and legal courfe of defcent. I do again, with 
¢* the fame refervations, renew the fame promifes ta you: And being thus ready 
© on my part todo all that can reafonably be expected from me, I fhould be glad 
* to know from you, as foon as may be, how far I fhall be affifted by you, and 


© ‘what it is you defire from me.” 
Tue moft reafonable objection againft the limitations, propofed by the King, 


is, that they introduced too confiderable an innovation in the government, and 
almoft totally annihilated the power of the Monarch, But confidering the prefent 
difpofition of the Commons and their leaders, we may fairly prefume, that this 
objection would have {mall weight with them, and that their difguft again{t the 
Court would rather incline them to diminifh than fupport. regal authority. 
They ftill hoped, from the King’s urgent neceflities, and his ufual facility, that 
he would throw himfelf wholly into their hands; and that thus, without waiting 
for the acceffion of the Duke, they might immediately render themielves abfolute 
miafters of the government.. The:Commons, therefore, befides infifting ftillion 
the exclufion, proceeded to bring in bills of a very important, andi fome of them 
of a very alarming nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had been fo 


~ 


~~ ea 


‘inadvertently. repealed in the beginning of the reign: A fecond to make the office 


of judge during good behavior: Avthird to declare the levying of money withouc. 
confent of Parliament tobe high treafon: A fourth to order an afiociation for the 
fafety of his Majefty’s perfon, for defence of the proteftant religion, for the prefer- 
vation of the proteftant fubjects againft all invafions and oppofition whatfoever, 
and for preventing the Duke of Yorke or any Papift from fucceeding to the 
Crown. The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to overlook the 
confequences of fuch an affociation :- And the King, who was particularly conver+ 
fant in Davila, could not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign-inftance to for- 
tify this domeftic experience. 

Tuz Commons alfo paffed many votes, which, tho’ they had not the authority 
of laws, ferved however to difcover the temper. and difpofition of the Houle. 
They voted, that whoever had advifed his Majefty to refufe the exclufion bill 
were promoters of popery and enemies to the King and kingdom. In another 
vote, they named the marquefs of Worcefter, the earls of Clarendon, Feverfham, 
arid Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour as thofe dangerous enemies, 
and.they requefted his Majefty to remove them from his perfon and councils for 
ever: They voted, that, till the exclufion bill was paffed, they could not, can- 
fiftent with the truft repofed in them, grant the King any manner of fupply.,) And 


left he fhould be enabled, by any other expedient; to fupport the government, 
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and preferve himfelf independant, they. paffed another vote, where they declared, 
that whoever. fhould: hereafter lend, by way of advance, any money.upon thofe 
branches of the King’s revenue, arifing from cuftoms, excife, or hearth money, 
fhould be judged a hinderer of the fitting of Parliament, and be refponfible for the 
fame in Parliament. L Ste 

Tue King might prefume, that the Peers, who had rejeéted the exclufion bill, 
would ftill continue to defend the Throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other Houfe, would ever be prefented for the royal affent and approba- 
tion. But as there remained no hopes of bringing the Commons to any compofure, 
and as their farther fitting ferved only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the 
eeneral ferment of the nation, he came fecretly to a refolution of proroguing them. 
They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before the black rod came to the 
door. Not to lofe fuch precious time, they paffed in a very tumultuous manner 
fome very extraordinary refolutions. They voted, that whofoever advifed his Ma- 
jefty to prorogue this Parliament to any other purpofe than in order to pafs the bill 
of exclufion, was 2 betrayer of the King, of the proteftant religion, and of the king- 
dom of England; a promoter of the French intereft and-a penfioner of France. 
T bat thanks be given to the city of London for-their manifeft loyalty and for their 
care and vigilance in the prefervation of the King and of the proteftant religion : 
That it is the opinion of this Houfe, that that city was burned ‘in the year 1666 by 
the Papifts, defigning thereby to introduce ‘arbitrary power and popery into the 
kingdom. hat humble application be made to his Majefty to reftore the duke of 
Monmouth to all his offices’ and commands; from which, it appears to the Houfe, 
he had been removed by the influence of the duke of ‘Yorke. And that it is the 
opinion of the Houfe, that the profecution of the Proteftant Diffenters upon the 
penal laws is at' this time grievous to the fubjeét, a weakening of the proteftant 
intereft, an encouragement of popery, and dangerous ‘to the peace of the kingdom. 

Tue King paffed fome’ laws of no great importance : But the ‘bill for repealing 
the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown not tg 
prefent'to him. By this artifice, which was equally difobhging to the country 
party as if the bill had been rejeéted, and at the fame time implied fome meannefs 
and timidity’in the King, that falutary act was for the prefent eluded. The King’ 
had often of himfelf attempted, and fometimes by irregular means, to give indul- 
gence to Nonconformifts: But befides, that he had ufually expected to compre- 
hend the Catholics in this liberty, the prefent refractory difpofition of the Sectaries 
had much inflamed him againft them, ‘and he was ftill refolved, if poffible, to keep 
them at mercy. aT IEG : 7 | r 
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Te lat votes. 6fthe Commons feemed to bean attempt of forming indirectly are 
affociation againft the Crown, after they found, that their aflotiation bill could not: 
pals: The diffenting intereft, the city, and the duke of Monmouth, they endea-. 
vored to connect with the country party. A civil war indeed never appeared fo; 
likely as at prefent ; and it was high time for the King to diffolve a Parliament, 
which feemed to have: entertained fuch dangerous projeéts: Soon after, he fum=. 
moned another. Tho’, heobferved, that the country party had eftablifhed their in-. 
terelt fo {trongly in all the ele€ting burroughs,. that he could not hope for any dif po-. 
fition more favorable in the new Parliament, this expedient was ftill a profecution- 
of his former project, of trying every method, by which he might form. an accom- 
modation with the Commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could the better: 
juttify to his people, at leaft to his party, a final breach with them.. 

Iv had always been much regreted by the Royalifts. during the civil wars, that: 
the Long Parliament had been affembled at Weftmintter, and had thereby received: 
force and encouragement from the neighborhood of a potent and factious city,. 
which had zealoufly embraced their party.. Fho” the King was now pofflefied of. 
guards, which, in fome meafure, overawed the populace, he. was determined ftill, 
farther to obviate all inconvenience, and. he fummoned the new Parliament to meet 
at Oxford. The city of London fhowed how juft a judgement he had formed of 
their difpofition.. Befides re-eleting the fame members, they voted thanks to: 
them for thar former behavior, in endeavoring to difcover the depth of the orrid. 
and 4elli/> popifh plot, and to exclude the Duke of Yorke, the principal caufe of 
the ruin and mifery, impending over, the nation. , Monmouth with fifteen. Peers 
prefented a Petition againft aflembling the Parliament at Oxford, ‘‘ where the 
** two Houles,”’ they faid, ** could not be in fafety ;. but would be eafily expofed. 
** to the fwords of the Papifts and their adherents, of whom too many had crept. 
‘© into his Majefty’s guards.” Thefe infinuations, which ftruck fo evidently. at. 
the King himfelf, were not calculated to perfwade him, but to inflame the people.. 


Tue Exclufionifts might have concluded, both from the King’s diffolution of the: 
Jaft Parliament, and from his fummoning the prefent to meet at Oxford, that he 
was determined to maintain his declared refolution of rejecting their favorite bill: 
But they ftill flattered themfelves, that his urgent neceffities- would influence his eafy 
temper, and finally gain them the afcendant. The leaders came to Parliament, ate: 
tended not only with their fervants, but with numerous bands of their.followers and 
partizans. The four city members in particular were followed by great multitudes, - 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven thefe words, No: Popery! Ne Slavery! The: 
King had his guards regularly muttered : His party likewife endeayored.to make 
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a fhow of their ftrength : And on the whole, the afembly at Oxford bore more the Chap. VI- 
appearance of atumultuous Polifh diet, than of a regular Englifh Parlirment. miosis 


Tut King, who had hitherto employed the moft gracious expreffions to all his 21ftof March. 
Parliaments, particularly the two laft, thought proper to addrefs himfe'f to the pre- 
fent in a more authoritative manner. He complained of the unwarrantable pro-. New Parlia- 

: - ment at Ox- 

ceedings of the former Houfe of Commons ; and faid, that, as he woald never ufe ¢,,4. 
arbitrary government himfelf, neither would he ever fuffer itin others. By calling 
however this Parliament. fo foon, he had fufficiently fhown, that no pat irregulari- 
ties could infpire him. with a prejudice againft thofe affémblies. He row afforded 
them, he added, another opportunity of providing for the public fafet7 ; and to alf 
the world had given one evidence more, that on his part he had not neglected’ the: 
duty incumbent on him. 


Tue Commons were not over-awed with the magifterial air of the King’s fpeech,. 
They confifted almoft entirely of the fame members ; they. chofe the fame fpeaker ;, 
and they. inftantly, fell into the fame meafures,. the impeachment of Dinby, the re- 
peal of the perfecuting ftatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popfh plot, and. 
the bill of exclufion. So violent were they on this laft article, that no expedient,. 
however plaufible, could fo much as be hearkened to. Ennely, one of the King’s, 
minifters, propofed, that. the Duke fhould be banifhed, during life, five hundred. 
miles from. England, and that on the King’s deceafe the next heir fhould be contti- 
tuted regent with regal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the Duke only the 
bare title of King, could not, tho” feconded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Tho-. 
mas Mompeffon, obtain the attention of the Houfe. The paft difappointments of. 
the country party, and the oppofition made by the court, had only rendered them 
more united, more haughty, and more determined. No other method but their 
own, of excluding the Duke, could give them any fatisfaction. 


THere. was.one Fitz-harris, an Irifh Catholic, who had infinuated himfelf. into. Fitz-harris’s 
the dutchefs of Portfmouth’s acquaintance, and had been very bufy in conveying —— 
her intelligence of any libel wrote by the country party, or of any defigns enter- 
tained againft her or againft the court. For fervices of this kind, and perhaps too, 
from a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an eminent roy- 
alift, he had received from the King a prefent.of 250. pounds. ‘T’his man met with 
one Everard, a Scotchman,.a {py of the exclufionifts, and an informer of the popifh. 
plot ;, and he propofed to him to write a libel againft the King, the Dake, and the 
whole adminiftration. What Fitz-harris’s intentions were cannot well be afcer- 
tained: It is probable, as he afterwards afferted, that he meant to carry. this libel. 


to his patron, the dutchefs, and to make a merit of the clifcovery. Everard, who. 
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fufpected fome other defign, and who was pleafed on his fide to have the merit of @ 
difcovery with his patrons, refolved,to betray his friend: He pofted Sir William: 
Waller, a-noted jufticé of peace, and two perfons more behind the hangings, and 
gave them an opportunity of feeing and hearing the whole tranfaction. The libel, 


fketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, . was, 


the moft furious, indecent, and outrageous imaginable; and fuch as was fitter to 
hurt than ferve any party, which fhould be fo imprudent as to adopt it. Waller 
carried the intelligence to the King, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz- 
harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. 
Finding himfelf now delivered over to the law, he rcfolved to. pay court to the po- 
pular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he obferved almoft 
all trials to be governed and directed. He faid, that he had been employed by the 
court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the exclufionifts : But 
this account, which was within the bounds of credibility, he difgraced by circum- 
ftances, which are altogether abfurd and improbable. The intention of the minif- 
ters, he faid, was to fend about copies to all the heads of the country party ; and 
the moment they received them, they were to be arrefted, and a confpiracy to be 
imputed to them. That he might merit favor by ftill more important intelligence, 
he commenced a difcoverer of the great popifh plot; and he failed not to confirm 
all the tremendous circumftances, infifted on by his predeceffors. He faid, that the 
fecond Dutch war was entered into with a view of extirpating the proteftant reli- 
gion, both abroad and at home ; that father Parry, a jefuit, on the difappointment 
by peace, told him, that the Catholics refolved to deftroy the King, and had even 
engaged the Queen in that defign , that the envoy of Modena offered him 10,000 
pounds to kill the King, and upon his refufal the envoy faid, that the dutchefs of 
Mazarine, who was as expert at poyfoning as her fifter, the countefs of Soiffons, 
would, with a little phial, execute that defign; that upon the King’s death the ar- 
my in Flanders were to cotne over, and maffacre the Proteftants ; that money was 
raifed in Italy for recruits and fupplies, and there fhould be no more Parliaments ;/ 
and that the Duke was privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into the de- 
fign of Godfrey’s murder, which was afterwards executed in the manner related by 

Prance. — | | | 
Tue popular leaders had, all along, been very defirous of having an accufation 
againit the Duke ; and tho’ Oates and Bedloe, in their firft intelligence, had not 
dared to go fo far, both Dugdale and Dangerfield had afterwards been encouraged 
to fupply fo material a defect, by comprehending him in the confpiracy. The 
Commons, therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alfo willing to ferve this pur- 
pofe, were not afhamed to adopt his evidence, and refolved for that ‘end to fave 
him 
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him from the deftruction, with which he was at prefent threatened. The King Chap. VI. 
-had removed him from. the city. prifon, where he was expofed to be tampered “_T 
with by the exclufionifts ; had fent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to 

be profecuted. by an indi¢tment at common law. In order to prevent his trial, and 
execution, an impeachment was voted by the Commons againft him, and fent up 

to the Lords, That they might fhow the greater contempt of the Court, they or- 

dered, by way of derifion, that the impeachment fhould be carried up by fecretary 
“Jenkins; who was fo provoked by the intended affront, that he at firft refufed obe- 

dience; tho’ afterwards, being threatened with commitment, he was induced to com- 

ply. The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of judicature, 

before whom, as the attorney-general informed them, it was already determined to 

try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that the Peers were obliged to receive 

every impeachment from the Commons ; and this indeed feems to have been the 

firft inftance of their. refufal: They therefore voted, that the Lords, in rejecting 
_ their impeachment, had denied juftice, and had violated the conftitution of Parlia- 

ments, They alfo declared, that whatever inferior court fhould proceed againft 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be guilty of a high 

breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to enfue ; and as the King found no 
likelihood of any better temper. in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of the op- 
portunity, afforded by a quarrel betwixt the two Houfes, and he proceeded to a dif- 

folution of the Parliament. The fecret was fo well kept, that the Commons had p,.jiament 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their door, and fummoned them to diffolved. 
attend the King at the Houfe of Peers. 


Tuts vigorous meafure, tho’ it might have been forefeen, excited fuch aftonifh- 
ment in the country party, as deprived them of all fpirit, and reduced them to ab- 
folute defpair. . They. were fenfible, tho’ too late, that the King had finally taken 
his refolution, and. was determined to endure any extremity rather than fubmit, to 
thofe terms, which they had refolvedto impofe uponhim: ‘They found, that he 
had patiently waiced till affairs fhould come to full maturity ; and having now ev- 
gaced a national party on his fide, had boldly fet his enemies at defiance. No Par- 
liaments, they knew, would be fummoned for fome years; and during that long 
interval, the Court, tho’ perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet being poffef- 
fed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, difperfed and difu- 
nited.. . Lhefe reflections crowded upon every one ; and all the exclufionifts. were : 
terrified, left Charles fhould fecond the blow by fome action more violent, and 
immediately take vengeance oh them for their long and obftinate oppofition to his 


meafures. . The King on his part was no lefs apprehenfive, left defpair might -en- 
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weap hs gage them to have recourfe to force, and make fome fudden attempt upon his pet- 


fon. Both parties therefore hurried away from Oxford ; and in an inftant, chat 
city, fo crowded and bufy, was left in its ufual emptinefs and tranquillity. 


THE court party gathered force from the difperfion and aftonifhment of their 
Vi&ory of the @ntagonifts, and adhered more firmly to the King, whofe refolutions, they now faw, 
Royalifls, Could be entirely depended on. The violence of the exclufionifts was every where 
exclaimed againft and exaggerated ; and even the reality of the plot, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queition, The clergy efpecially 
were bufy in this great revolution ; and being moved, partly by their own fears, 
partly by the infinuations of the Court, they reprefented all their antagonifts as 
Sectaries and Republicans, and rejoiced in efcaping al! thofe perils, which they be- 
lieved to have been hanging over them. Principles, the nvoft oppofite to civil fi- 
berty, were every where inforced from the pulpit; and adepted in numerous ad- 
drefies; where the King was flattered in his prefent meafures, and congratulated 
‘on his efcape from Parliaments. Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running faft into voluntary fervitude, and feemed even ambitious 
‘of refigning into the King’s hands all the privileges, tranfmitted to them, thro’ 
fo many ages, by their gallant anceftors. 


But Charles had fagacity enough to diftinguifh between mens’ real internal fen- 
timents, and thelanguage, which zeal and oppofition to a contrary faction may 
fometimes extort from them. Notwithftanding all thefe profeffions of duty and 
‘Obedience, he was refolved, for a long time, not to truft the people with a new elec- 
tion, but to depend entirély on his own oeconomy for alleviating thofe necefiities, 
under which he labored. Great retrenchments were made in the houfhold: Even 
his favorite navy was neglected: Tangiers, tho’ it had coft great fums of money, 
was a few years after abandoned and demolifhed. The mole was entirely deftroyed ; 
and the garrifon, being brought over to England, ferved to augment that fmall ar- 
my, which the King relied on, as one folid bafisof his authority. It had been hap- 
py for the nation, had Charles ufed his victory with juftice and moderation, equal 
to the prudence and dexterity, with which he obtained it. 

Tue firft ftep, taken by the Court, was the trial of Fitz-harris. Doubts were 
raifed by the jury with regard to their power, after the concluding vote of the 
Commons: But the judges took upon them to decide the queftion in the affir- 
mative ; andthe jury were obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris: The only queftion was with regard to his intentions. 
He afierted, that he was a fpy of the Court, and had accordingly carried the libel to 
the dutchefs of Portfmouth; and he was defirous, that the jury fhould, in this 
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eranfaction, confider him as a cheat, not as atraitor. He failed however fome- 
what in the proof; and was brought in guilty of treafon by the jury. 

Finpine himfelf entirely in the hands of the King, he now retracted all his 
former impoftures with regard to the popith plot, and even endeaveted to attone 
for them by new impoftures againft the country party: He affirmed, that thefe 
fictions had been extorted from him by the fuggeftion and artifices of Treby the 
recorder, and of Bethel and Cornifh, the two fheriffs. This account he perfifted 
in even at his execution ; and tho’ men knew, that nothing could be depended on, 
which came from one fo corrupt, and fo loft to all fenfe of honor; yet were 
they inclined, from his perfeverance, to rely fomewhat more on his veracity in thefe 
Jaft affeverations. But it appears that his wife had fome connexions with Mrs. Wall, 
the favorite maid of the dutchefs of Portfmouth; and Fitz-harris hoped, if he per- 
fifted in a ftory agreeable to the Court, that fome favor might on that account be 
fhown to his family: 


Ir is amufing to refleé&t on the feveral lights, in which this ftory has been re- 
prefented by the oppofite factions. The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris 
had been employed by the Court, in order to throw the odium of the libel on the 
exclufionifts, and thereby give rife to a proteftant plot: The court party main- 
tained, that the exclufionifts had found out Fitz-harris, a fpy of the minilters, and 
had fet him upon this undertaking, from an intention of loading the Court with 
the imputation of fuch a defign upon the exclufionifts. Rather than acquit their 
antagonifts, both fides were willing to adopt an account the moft intricate and in-' 
credible. It was a ftrangefituation, in which the people, at that time, were placed ; 
to be every day tortured with thefe perplexed ftories, and inflamed with fuch darks 
fufpicions againft their fellow-citizens. This was no lefs than the fifteenth falfe 
plot, or fham-plot, as they were then called, with which the Court, it was imagined, 
had endeavored to load their adverfaries *. 

Tuer country party had intended to make ufe of Fitz-harris’s evidence againft 
the Duke and the Catholics ; and his execution was therefore a great mortification 
to them. But the King and his minifters were refolved not to be contented with 
fo flender an advantage. They were determined to profecute the victory, and to 
employ againit the exclufionifts thofe very offenfive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ftore againft their antagonifts. The whole gang of fpies, 
witnefies, informers, fuborners, who had fo long been fupported and encouraged by 
the leading patriots, finding now that the King was entirely matter, turned fhort 
upon their old patrons, and offered their fervice to the minifters, To the difgrace 
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of the Court and of the age, they were received with hearty welcome; and 
their teftimony or rather perjury made ufe of, in order to commit legal murder 
upon the oppofite party. With an air of triumph and derifion it was afked, 
‘¢ Are not thefe men good witneffes, who have eftablifhed the popifh plot, upon 
“© whole teftimony Stafford and fo many Catholics have been executed, and whom 
** you yourfelves have fo long celebrated as men of credit and veracity ? You have 
** admitted them into your bofom: They are beft acquainted with your treafons: 
*¢ They are determined in another fhape to ferve their King and country ; And 
** you cannot complain, that the fame meafure, which you meted to others, fhould 
** now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be meafured out to you.”’ 


Ir is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ferve in fome cafes as a full 
apology, in others as an alleviation, for a conduét which would otherwife be ex- 
pofed to great blame. But thefe infamous arts, which poyfon juftice in its very: 
fource, and break all the bands of human fociety, are fo deteftable and dangerous, 
that no pretext of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology or even an alleviation 
for the crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the greater indignation the King 
and his minifters felt, when formerly expofed to the perjuries of abandoned men, 
the more reluctance fhould they now have difcovered againft employing the fame 
inftruments of vengeance upon their antagonifts. 

Tue firft perfon, on whom the minifters fell, was one College, a London joiner; 
who had become extremely noted for his zeal againft popery, and was very much. 
connected with Shaftefbury and all the leaders of the country party : For as they 
relied much upon the populace, men of College’s rank and {tation were very ufe- 
ful to them. College had been in Oxford armed with fword and pittol during the 
fitting of the Parliament; and this was made the foundation of his crime. It was. 
pretended that a confpiracy had been entered into to feize the King’s perfon, 
and retain him in confinement, till he fhould make the conceffions demanded of 
him. ‘The fheriffs of London were in ftrong oppofition to the Court ;. and it was. 
not ftrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected the bill againft College. 
The prifoner was therefore fent to Oxford, where the treafon was faid to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was fheriff of the county ; and the inhabi- 
tants were in general extremely devoted to the court party. A jury was named, 
confifting entirely of Royalifts; and tho’ they were men of credit and character, 
yet fuch was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juftice could be expected 
by the prifoner. Some papers, containing hints and direétions for his defence, were 
taken from him, as he was conducted to his trial: An iniquity, which fome pre, 
tended to juftify by alleging, that a like violence had been committed againft a 
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prifoner during the fury of the popifh plot. Such wild notions of retaliation Chap. VI. 
were at that time propagated by the court party. 1081. 
Tue witnefles produced againft College were Dugdale, Turbervi'le, Haynes, 
Smith; men who had before given evidence againft the Catholics, and whom 
the jury, for that very reafon, regarded as the moft perjured lyars. College, 
tho’ befet with fo many toils, opprefled with fo many iniquities, defended him- 
felf with fpirit, courage, capacity, prefence of mind; and he invalidated the 
evidence of the Crown, by the moft convincing arguments and the moft un- 
doubted teftimony: Yet did the jury, after half an hour*s deliberation, bring 
in a verdict againft him. The inhuman fpectators received the news with a 
fhout of applaufe: But the prifoner was no way difmayed. At his execution, he 
maintained the fame manly fortitude, and ftill denied the crime imputed to him. 
His whole condu& and demeanor prove him to have been a man led aftray only 
by the fury of the times, and to have been governed by a very honeft, but indif- 
creet zeal for his country and his religion. 
Tuus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within the nar- 
row limits of the law, levelled with poyfoned daggers the moft deadly blows a- 
gainft each other’s breaft, and buried in their factious divifions. all regard to 
truth, honor, and morality. 
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Shaftefbury acquitted. Argyle’s trial. 
State of the minifiry in England. 
Quo warrantos. Great power 
Shaftefbury retires and dies. 
Execution of the confpt- 


State of affairs in Ireland. 
— State of affairs in Scotland. 
——New nomination of sheriffs. 
of the Crown. A confpiracy. 
Rye-houfe-plot. Confpiracy difcovered. 
rators. Trial of lord Rufel. His execution. Trial of Alzer- 
non Sydney.——— His. execution. State of the nation.——-State of 

_. foreign affairs. King’s ficknefs and death,-——and character. 
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HEN the Cabal entered into the myfterious alliance with France, they —_i¢g,. 
took care to remove the duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign 7 - “ | 
° 7 . ‘ a i ‘ } . 
affairs; and nothing tended farther to encreafe the’ national jealoufy,. entertained xepetens: 
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againft the new meafures, than to fee a man of fo much loyalty, as well as probity 
and honor, excluded from all their councils. They had even fo great intereft with 
the King as to get Ormond recalled from the government of Ireland ; and lord 
Robarts, afterwards earl of Radnor, fucceeded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkeley fucceeded Robarts; and the earl of Effex, Berkeley. At 
Jaft in the year 1677, Charles caft hiseyes again on Ormond, whom he had fo long 
neglected ; and fent him over lieutenant to Ireland. ‘* I have done every thing,” 
faid the King, ‘‘ to difoblige that man ; but it is not in my power to make him my 
** enemy.” Ormond, during his difgrace, had never joined the malecontents, 
nor encouraged thofe clamors, which, with too much reafon, but fometimes for bad. 
purpofes, were raifed againft the King’s meafures. He even thought it his duty, 
regularly, tho’ with dignity, to pay his court at Whitehall; and to prove that his 
attachments were founded on gratitude, inclination and principle, not on any 
temporary advantages. All the expreffions, which dropped from him, while neg- 
lected by the Court, fhowed more of good humor, than any prevalence of f{pleen 
and indignation. ** I can do you no fervice,” faid he to his friends, ‘* I have only 
** the power left by my applications to do you fome hurt.” “When colonel Cary: 
Dillon follicited him to fecond his pretenfions at Court, and urged that he had no. 
friends but God and his grace. ‘* Alas! poor Cary,” replied the duke, “I pity- 
** thee: Thou couldft not have two friends, that poffefs lefs intereft at Court.” 
“¢ IT am thrown by,” faid he, on another occafion, ‘‘ like an old rufty clock ; yet: 
** even that neglected machine twice in twenty-four hours points right.” 

WHEN Charles found it his intereft to. fhow favor to the old Royalifts and to: 
the church of England, Ormond, who was extremely revered by that whole. 
party, could not fail of recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his. 
former credit and authority. His adminiftration, when lord lieutenant, was cor- 
refpondent to the general tenor of his life,» and tended equally to: promote the 
intereft of Prince and people, of Proteftant and Catholic. Ever firmly attached 
to the eftablifhed religion, he was able, even during thefe jealous times, to efcape 
fufpicion, tho’ he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perfecution of the popith. 
party. He encreafed the revenue of Ireland to three hundred thoufand pounds a 
year: He maintained a regular army of ten thoufand men : He fupported a well. 
difciplined militia of twenty thoufand: And tho’ the act of fettlement-had fo far. 
been infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate towns, they. 
were guarded with fo careful an eye, that the moft timorous Proteftant never ap- 
prehended any danger from them. 

Tue chief object of Efiex’s ambition was to return to the-{tation of lord lieutenant, 
where he had behaved with honor and integrity: Shaftefbury and Buckingham bore: 
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an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from perfonal and party confiderations: The 
great aim of the anti-courtiers was to throw reflections on every pzrt of the 
King’s government. It could be no furprize, therefore, to the lieutenant to. 


. learn,, that his adminiftration was attacked in Parliament, particularly by Shaftef- 


bury; but he had the fatisfaction, at the fame time, to hear of the keen, tho’ 
polite defence, made by his fon, the generous Offory. After juflifying fevera] 
particulars of Ormond’s adminiftration againft that intriguing patriot, Offory pro- 
ceeded in the following words: ‘* Having fpoke of what the lord lieutenant has 
«* done, I prefume with the fame truth to tell your lordfhips what he has not done. 
<¢ He never advifed the breaking of the triple league; he never advifed the fhut- 
‘* ting up of the Exchequer; he never advifed the declaration for a toleration ; 
he never advifed the falling out with the Dutch and the joining with France: 
He was not the author of that moft excellent pofition Delenda eff Carthagos 
that Holland, a proteftant country, fhould, contrary to the true intereft of Eng- 
« land, be totally deftroyed. . I beg, that your lordfhips will be fo juft as to 
‘* judge of my father and all men, according to their actions and their councils.” 


Thefe few fentences, pronounced by a plaia. and gallant foldier,. noted for probity, 


had a furprizing effeét upon the audience,. and confounded all the rhetoric of his 
eloquent and factious adverfary. The Prince of Orange, who efteemed the for- 


mer character as much as he defpifed the latter, could not forbear congratulating, 


by letter the earl of Offory on this new fpecies of victory, which he had obtained. 

Ossory, tho’ heever kept at a great diftance from faction, was the moft popular 
man in the kingdom; tho’ he never made any compliance with the corrupt views 
of the Court, was extremely beloved and refpected by the King. An univerfal 
grief appeared on his death, which happened about this time, and which the po- 
pulace, as is ufual wherever they are much affected, foolifhly afcribed to poyfon. 


Ormond bore the lof with patience and dignity; tho’ he ever retained a pleafing, 


however melancholy, fenfe of the fignal merit of Offory. ‘‘ I would not ex- 
«« change my dead fon,” faid he, ‘* for any living fon in Chriftendom.’” 

Tuese particularities may appear a digreffion ; but *tis with pleafure, | own, that 
T relax myfelf for a moment in the contemplation of thefe humane and virtuous 
charaéters, amid{t that fcene of fury and faction, fraud and violence,. in which at 
prefent we are unfortunately engaged. 

Besrpes the general intereft of the country party to decry the conduct of all 
the King’s minifters, the prudent and peaceable adminiftration of Ormond was in 
a particular manner difpleafing to them. In England, where the Catholics were 
{carce one to a hundred, means had been found to excite an univerfal panic, on 
account of infurreétions and even maflacres, projected by that fect 5. and it.could. 

2 not. 
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not but feem ftrange that in Ireland, where they exceeded the Proteftants ten to 
one, there fhould no fymptoms appear of any combination or confpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly confidered, might even in England thake the credit of the 
plot, and diminifh the authority of thofe leaders, who had fo long, with fuch in- 
duftry, inculcated the belief of it on the nation. Rewards therefore were pub- 
Iifed in Ireland to any one that would bring intelligence or become witneffes; and 
fome profligates were fent over to that kingdom, with a commiffion to feek out 
evidence again{t the Catholics: Under pretext of fearching for arms or papers, 
they broke into houfes, and plundered them: They threw innocent men into 
prifon, and took bribes for their releafe: And after all their diligence, it was with 
difficulty, that that country, commonly fertile’ enough in witneffes, could furnith 
them with any fit for their purpofe. : 

Ar laft, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by two Macnamaras, Ivey, Sanfon, 
Dennis, Bourke, and fome ethers. Thefe men were immediately fent over to 
England; and tho’ they poffeffed neither character, fuficient to gain credit even for 
truth, or fenfe to invent a falfhood, they were careffed, rewarded, .fupported,. 
and recommended by the earl of Shaftefbury. Oliver Plunket, the titular pri- 
mate of Ireland, a man of very peaceable difpofitions, was condemned and exe- 
cuted upon fuch teftimony. And the Oxford-Parliament entered fo far into the 
matter as ‘to vote their fatisfaction in the reality of the horrid and damnable Irith 
plot. © But fuch decifions, tho’ at firft regarded as infallible, had now loft much 
of their authority; and the public ftill remainéd fomewhat indifferent and in- 
créedulous. | he Zao a 

Arter the diffolution of the Parliament, and the fabfequent victory of the 
Royalifts, Shaftefbury’s evidences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, ad- 
drefled themfelves to the minifters, and gave information of high treafon againft 
their former patron. It is fufficiently fcandalous, that intelligence, conveyed by, 
{uch men, fhould have been attended to; but there is fome reafon to think, thag 


the Court agents, nay the minifters, nay the King himfelf*, went farther, and 


were active in endeavoring, tho’ in vain, to find more reputable perfons to fup- 
port the blafted credit of the Irith witneffes. Shaftefbury was committed to 
prifon, and his indi@ment was prefented to the grand jury. The new fheriffs of 
London, Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as their predeceffors in the 
country party ; and they took care to name a jury extremely devoted to the fame 
caufe : A precaution quite requifite, when it was fcarce poffible to find men at- 
tached to neither party. As far as fwearing could go, the treafon was clearly 
proved againft Shaftefbury ; or rather fo clearly as to merit no kind of crédit or 

} _ attention. 


* See captain Wilkinfon’s Narrative. 
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attention. That veteran leader of .a.party; enured from his early youth to fac- 
tion and intrigue, to cabals and confpiracies, was reprefented as opening without 
referve his treafonable intentions to thefe ob{cute banditti, and throwing out fuch 
violent and outrageous reproaches upon the King, as none but men of low educa- 
tion, like themfelves, could be fuppofed toemploy. ‘The draught of an affocia- 
tion, itis true, againft popery and the Duke, was found in Shaftefbury’s cabinet ; 
and dangerous inferences might be drawnfrom many claufes of that paper. But ie 
did not appear, that it had been framed by Shaftefbury, or fo much as approved 
by him: And as projects of an affociation had been propofed in Parliament, it was 
very natural for that nobleman to be thinking of fome plan, which it might be 
proper to lay before that aflembly.. The grand jury, therefore, after weighing 
all thefe circumftances, rejected the indi&tment; and the people, who attended 
the hall; teftified their joy, by the loudeft acclamations, which were echoed thro? 
the whole city. 

AxsourT this time a fcheme of oppreffion was laid in Scotland, after a manner 
ftill more flagrant, againft a nobleman much lefs obnoxious than Shaftefbury ; and 
as that country was reduced almoft to a ftate of total fubjection,, the project had the 
fortune to fucceed. 

Tue earl of Argyle, from his early youth, had diftinguifhed himfelf by his loy- 
alty, and his attachment to the royal family. Tho’ his father was head of the 
Covenanters, he refufed to concur in any of their meafures ; and when a commiffion 
of colonel was given him by the conyention of ftates, he forbore to act upon it, 
till it fhould be ratified by the King. By his refpeétful behavior, as well as by his 
fervices, he made himfelf very acceptable to Charles, when that Prince wasin Scot- 
land; and even after the battle of Worcefter,. all the misfortunes, which attended 
the royal caufe, could not engage him to defert it. Under Middleton he obftinately 
perfevered to harrafs and infeft the victorious Englifh; and it was not till he received 
orders from that general, that he would fubmit to accept of a capitulation. _ Such 
jealoufy of his loyal attachments was entertained by. the Commonwealth: and Pro- 
tector, that a pretext, was foon after fallen upon to commit him to prifon; and hi, 
confinement was rigoroufly continued till the reftoration. ‘The King, fenfible of his 
fervices, had,remitted to him his father’s forfeiture, and. created him ear] of Ar- 
gvles and when.a moft,unjuft fentence.was pafied upon him by the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, Charles had anew remitted it. In the fubfequent part of the reign, Argyle 
behaved himfelf dutifully; and tho” he feemed not difpofed to go all lengths with 
the Court, he always appeared, even in his oppofition, a man of mild difpofitions 
and peaceable depertment. | | 
A PARLIAMENT 
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A PARLIAMENT was fummoned at Edinburgh this fummer, and the Duke was 
appointed comimiffioner. Befides granting money to the King and voting the in- 
defeafible right of fucceffion, this Parliament enaéted a teft, which all perfons, 
poffefied of offices, civil, military, or ecclefiaftical, were obliged to take. In this 
teft, the King’s fupremacy was affirmed, the covenant renounced, paflive obedi- 
ence affented to, and all obligations difclaimed of endeavoring any alterations in 
church or ftate. This was the ftate of the teft, as propofed by the courtiers; but 
the country party propofed alfo a claufe of adherence to the proteftant religion, 
which could not with decency be refufed. The whole was of an enormous length 
confidered as an oath; and what was worfe, a confeffion of faith was there ratified, 
which had been impofed a little after the reformation, and which contained a great 
many articles, altogether forgot by the Parliament and nation. Among others, the 
doétrine of refiftance was ineulcated ; fo that the teft, being voted in a hurry, was 
found on examination to be a medley of contradiction and abfurdity. Several per- 
fons, the moft attached to the Crown, fcrupled to take it: The bifhops and many 
of the clergy remonftrated: The earl of Queenfberry refufed to fwear, except he 
might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the privy council thought it 


requifite to publifh for general fatisfaction a folution of fome difficulties, attending 


the teft. 

Tuo’ the courtiers could not reject the claufe of adherence to the proteftant re- 
ligion, they propofed, as a requifite mark of refpect, that all Princes of the 
blood fhould be exempted from taking that oath. This exception was zealoufly op- 
pofed by Argyle, who obferved, that the fole danger to be dreaded for the pro- 
‘teftant religion muft proceed from the perverfion of the royal family. By infifting 
on fuch topics, he drew on himfelf the fecret indignation of the Duke, of which he 
foon felt the fatal effects. : 

Wuen Argyle took the teft as a privy counfellor, he fubjoined, m the Duke’s 
‘prefence, an explanation, which he had beforehand communicated to that Prince, 
and which he believed to have been approved by him, It was in thefe words. 
“¢ T have confidered the teft, and am very defirous of giving obedience as far as I 
‘© can. JI am confident, that the Parliament never intended to impofe contra- 
-*© di@ory oaths: Therefore I think no man can explain it but for himfelf. Ac- 
“¢ cordingly, I take it as far as it is confiftent with itfelf, and the proteftant religion. 

“ And I do declare, that I mean not to bind up myfelf, in my ftation, and in a 
«¢ Jawful way, from wifhing and endeavoring any alteration, which I think to the 
6 advantage of church or ftate, and not repugnant to the proteftant religion and 
* my loyalty: And this I underftand asa part of my oath.” The Duke, as was 

natural, 
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natural, heard thefe words with great tranquillity : No-one took the leaft offence: 
Argyle was admitted to fit that day in council: And it was impoffible to imagine, 
that a capital offence had been committed, ‘where occafion feemed not to have been 
siven, fo much as for a frown or reprimand. 

ARGYLz was much furprized, afew daysafter, to find that a warrant was iffued 
for committing him to prifon; that he was indicted for high treafon, leafing- 
making and perjury; and that from thefe innocent words an accufation was ex- 
tracted, by which he was to forfeit honors, life, and fortune. It is needlefs to 
enter into particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is fo apparent. Tho’ the. 
{word of juftice was difplayed, even her femblance was not put on; and the forms 
alone of law were preferved, in order to fanctify, or rather aggravate the oppreffion. 
Of five judges, three fcrupled not to find the guilt of treafon and leafing- 
making to be incurred by the prifoner: A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict 
againft him: And the King, being .confulted, ordered the fentence to be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be fufpended, till farther pleafure. 

Ir was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that Argyle’s life and fortune 
were not in any danger, and that the fole reafon for pufhing the trial to fuch extre- 
mity againft him was in order to make him renounce fome hereditary jurifdiétions, 
which gave his family a dangerous authority in the Highlands, and checked the 
courfe of publie juftice. But allowing the end to be juftifiable, the means were 
infamous; and fuch as: were incompatible, not only with a free, but a civilized, 
government. Argyle had therefore no reafon to truft any longer to the juftice or 
mercy of fuch enemies: He made his efcape from prifon; and, till he fhould find 
a fhip for Holland, he concealed himfelf during fome time in London. The 
King heard of his lurking place, but would not allow him to be arrefted*. All 
the parts however of his fentence, fo far as the government had power, were ri- 
goroufly executed ; his eftate confifcated, his arms reverfed and torne. 

Ir would feem, that the genuine paffion for liberty was at this time totally 
extinguifhed in Scotland:. There was only preferved a fpirit of mutiny and fedi- 
tion, foftered by a miftaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, two furious 
preachers, went a {tep beyond all their brethren: They publickly excommunicated 
the King for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant, and renounced all allegi- 
ance to him. Cameron was killed by the troops in an action at Airs-Mofs: Car- 
gil was taken and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
Their lives were offered them if they would fay God fave the King: But they 
would only agree to pray for his repentance. ‘This obftinacy was much infifted on 
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as an,apology! forthe. rigors of the adminiftration: But, if duely confidered, it will 
rather afford reafon fora contrary inference. . Such unhappy delufion is an object ra- 
ther of commiferation than of anger: And it isalmoft impoffible, that men could 
have been carried to fuch a degree of madnefs, unlefs provoked by a long train of 
violénce-and opprefiion. 


As the King was mafter in England, and no longer dreaded the clamors. of the 
country party, he permitted the Duke to pay hima vilit ; and was foon after pre- 
vailed on to allow of his.return to England, and of his bearing a part inthe admi- 
niftration. . The Duke went to Scotland in order to bring up his family, and fettle 
the government of that country ; and he chofe to take his paffage by fea, The 
fhip ftruck on a fand-bank and was'loit: ‘The Duke efcaped in the long boat ; and 
it is pretended, that, while many perfons of rank and quality were drowned, and 
among the reft, Hyde, his brother.in law, he was very careful to fave feveral of his 
dogs and priefts: For thefe two fpecies of favorites are coupled together by fome 
writers. It has likewife been afferted, that the boat might fafely have held more 
perfons,, and that fome who fwam to it were thruft off, and even their hands cut in 
order to difengage them. But every action of every eminent perfon, curing this 
period, is fo lyable to be mifinterpreted and mifreprefented, by faction, that we 
ought to be very cautious of pafling our judgement on too flight an evidenee. It 
is remarkable, that the failors on board the fhip, tho’ they felt themfelves finking, 
dnd faw inevitablé death before their eyes, ‘yet as foon as they obferved the Duke 
to be in fafety, gave a loud fhout, in teftimony of their joy and fatisfaction. 

Tuz Duke, during his abode in Scotland had behaved with great civility to- 
wards the gentry and nobility ; and by his courtly demeanor had much won upon 
their affections : But his treatment of the enthufiafts was ftill fomewhat rigorous ; 
and in many inftances he appeared to be a man of a fevere, if not an unrelenting 
temper. It is even afferted, that he ufually affifted with his prefence at the torture 
of criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he were confidering fome cu- 
rious experiment *. He left the authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, 
chancellor, and the earl of Queenfbury, treafurer: A very arbitrary fpirit ap- 
peared in their adminiftration. A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, be- 
caufe he had kept company with one who had been in the rebellion ; tho’ that per- 
fon had never been marked out by procefs or proclamation.. The inferences upon 
which Weir was condemned (for a profecution by the government and a condem- 
nation were in Scotland the fame thing) hung upon each other, after the following 

| | manner, 


* Burnet, vol.i. p. 583. Wodrow, vol.ii. p. 169: This laft author, who is much the better 
authority, mentions only one inftance, that of Spreul, which feems to have been,an extraordinary one.. 
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manner:. .Nio.. man, it..was fuppofed,..could have been -in. a. rebellion, without 
being expofed to fufpicion in the neighborhood : If. the neighborhood _ fufpected, 
it, was to be prefumed; that.each individual had likewife heard of the grounds of 
fufpicion; Every,man. was bound to,declare to the government his fufpicion againtt 
every mani, and toavoid the company of traitors: To fail in this duty was to par- 
ticipate in the treafon: The conclufion on the whole was; You have converfed 
with ai rebel, therefore you, are yourfelf.a rebel. A reprieve was with fome difi- 
culty procured for Weir; but it was ferioufly determined to make ufe of the 
precedent.» Courts of judicature were erected in the fouthern. and weftern coun- 
ties, and a ftridt inquifition carried on againft this new fpecies of crime. The term 
of three years was préfcribed for the continuance of thele. courts; after which an 
indemnity was promifed. Whoever would take the teft was inftantly intitled te 
the benefit of this indemnity. The Prefbyterians, alarmed with fuch «tyranny, 
from which no man could efteem himfelf fafe, began to think of leaving the 
country; and fome of their agents were fent to England, in order to treat. with 
the proprietors of Carolina for a fettlementin that colony. . Any condition feemed 
preferable to the living in their native country, which, by the prevalence of perfe- 
cution-and violence, wasbecome as infecure to them as a den of robbers. 

Apove two thoufand perfons were out-lawed on pretext of their converfation 
or intercourfe with rebels+, and were continually hunted in their retreats by fol- 
diers, {pies, informers, and oppreflive magiftrates. It was ufual to put enfnaring 
quéftions to people, living peaceably in their own houfes ; fuch as,, ** Will you re- 
‘ nounce the Covenant? Do you-efteem the rifing at Bothwel to be rebellion ' 
<¢. Was the killing the archbifhop of St, Andrew’s a: murder ?”, And when the poor 
deluded creatures refufed to anfwer,. capital punifhment was inflicted on them J. 
Even women were brought to the. gibbet for this pretended crime. A number of 
fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreffion, had publithed a feditious declaration ; re- 
nouncing ‘allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their parts, 
had indeed fome reafon to efteem him, a tyrant. This incident afforded the privy 
council a pretext for a very unufual kind of oppreffion. . Soldiers were difperfed 
over. the country, and power was given to ali commiuffion officers, even the moft in- 
ferior, to oblige every one whom they met with, to abjure the declaration; and upon 
refufal, inftantly, without farther gueftions, to fhoot the delinquent *. It were end- 
lefs, as well as fhocking, to enumerate all the inftances of perfecution, or in other 
words, of abfurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One of then: 
however is fo fingular, that 1 cannot forbear relating it. 3 
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THREE women were feized * ; and the cuftomary oath was tendered to them, by 
which they were to abjure the feditious declaration above-mentioned. They all 
refufed, and were condemined to a capital punifhment by drowning. One of 
them was an elderly woman: The other two were very young ; one eighteen years 
of age, the other only thirteen. Even thefe violent perfecutors were afhamed to 
put the youngeft to death: But the other two were conducted to the place of exe- 
cution, and were tied to ftakes within the fea-mark at low water: A contrivance, 
which rendered their death lingering and dreadful. The elderly woman was placed 
fartheft in, and by the rifing of the waters was firft fuffocated. The. younger, 
partly terrified with the view of her companion’s death, partly fubdued by the en- 
treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to fay God fave the King. Immediately 
the fpectators called out, that fhe had fubmitted ; and fhe was loofened: from the 
ftake. Major Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required her 
to fign the abjuration ; and upon her refufal, he ordered her inftantly to be aleve 

in the water, where fhe was fuffocated. 

Tue feverity of theadminiftration in'Scotlandis partly to be afcribed to the Duke’ S 
temper, to whom the King had entirely configned over the government of that 
country, and who gave fuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing of importance 
to efcape him. Even the government of England from the fame caufe began fome- 
what to be infected with the fame feverity. The Duke’s credit was very great at 
Court. Tho’ neither fo much beloved nor efteemed as the King, he was more 
dreaded ; and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a fubmiffion more obfe- 
quious, was paid him. The faying of Waller was remarked, that.Charles, in fpite 
to the Parliament, who had determined, that the Duke fhould not fucceed him, 
was refolved, that he fhould reign even in his life time. 

Tue King however, who loved to maintain a ballance in his councils, ftill fup-. 


ported Halifax, whom he created a marquefs, and made lord privy feal; tho’ ever 


in oppofition to the Duke, This man, who poffefied the fineft genius and moft ex- 
tenfive capacity, of all employed in public affairs during the prefent reign, aTected 
a fpecies of neutrality betwixt the parties, and was efteemed the head of that {mall - 
body, known by the denomination of Trimmers. ‘This conduct, which is much. 
more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not however procure 
him the former character; and he was always regarded as an intriguer rather than 
a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the exclufion-bill, and who ‘had 
been difplaced on that account, was again, with the Duke’s confent, brought into 
the adminiftration. The extreme duplicity, at leaft variablenefs, of this man’s 
condu& thro’ the whole courfe of his life, made it be fufpeéted, that it was by the 

King’s: 

* ‘Wodrow, Vol, Il. p. sos. 
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King’s direction he had mixed with the country party. Hyde, created earl of Ro- 
chefter, was firft commiffioner of the treafury, and was entirely in the Duke’s in- 
tereit. 

Tue King himfelf was obliged to act as the head of a party ; a difagreeable fi- 
tuation for a Prince, and always the fource of much injuftice and oppreffion. He 
knew how obnoxious the diffenters were to the church; and he refolved, contrary 
to the maxims of toleration, which he had hitherto fupported in England, to gra- 
tify his friends by the perfecution of his enemies. The laws againft conventicles 
were now rigoroufly executed ; an expedient, which, the King knew, would nei- 
ther diminifh the numbers nor influence of the Nonconformifts ; and which is 
therefore to be efteemed more the refult of paffion than of policy. No perfecution 
ferves the intended purpofe but that which amounts to a total extermination. 

Tuo’ the King’s authority made every day great advances, it {till met with con- 
fiderable obftacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 
malecontents. The juries, in particular, named by the fheriffs, were not likely to be 
impartial judges between the Crown and the people, and after the experiments al- 
ready made in the cafe of Shaftefbury and that of College, treafon, it was apprehend- 
ed, might there be committed with impunity. There could not therefore be a more 


“important fervice to the Court than to put affairs upona different footing. Sir John 


Moor, lord mayor, was gained by fecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to infift upon 
the cuftomary privilege of his office, of naming one of the fheriiis. . According- 
ly. when the time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who 
accepted that expenfive office. The country party faid, that, being lately returned 
from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified to lerve 
the purpofes of the Court. A poll was opened for the election of another fheriff ; 
and here began the conteft. ~The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 
two fheriffs of the former year, refufed to acknowlege the mayor's right of nomi- 
nating one fheriff, but infifted that both muft be elected by the liveries. Papillon 
and Dubois were the perfons whom the country party agreed to elect: Box was 
pointed out by the courtiers. Books were accordingly opened for the poll; but 
as the mayor would not allow the elections to proceed for two Vacancies, the fhe- 
riffs and he feparated, and each carried on the po'l apart. The country party, 
who voted with the theriffs for Papillon and Dubois, were much more numerous 
than thofe who voted with the mayor for Box: But as the mayor infifted, that his 


<s were the only legal ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All difficul- 


boo! 
ties however were not furmounted. Box, apprehenfive of the confequences of fo 


dubious an election. fined off ; and the mayor found it requilite to proceed to a 
When the matter was propofed to the common-hall, a loud cry 
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was raifed, No eection! No eleétion! The two fheriffs already elected, Papillon 
and Dubois, were infifted on as the only legal magiftrates. But as the mayor {till 
maintained, that Box alone had been legally chofen, and that it was now requifite 
to fupply his place; he opened books a-new, and during the tumult and confufion 
of the citizens, a few of the mayor’s partizans elected Rich, unknown to and un- 
heeded by the ret of the liveries, North and Rich were accordingly {worn fhe- 
riffs for the enfuing year; but it was neceffary to fend a guard of the train bands 
to protect them .n entering upon their office. A new mayor of the court party 
was foon after chofen by means, as is pretended, much more violent and irregular, 

Tuts the coumtry party were diflodged from their {trong hold in the city; 
where, ever fince the comméncement of factions in the Englifh government, they 
had, without intefruption, almoft without moleftation, maintained a fuperiority. 
It had been happy, had the partialities, hitherto objected to juries, been corrected, 
without giving pace to partialities ofan oppofite kind : But in the prefent diftracted 
{taté of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almoft impofiible to be attained. 
The court and church party, who were nownamed on juries, made juftice fubfer- 
vient to their faGious views; and the King had a profpect of obtaining full re- 
verigé on his enemies. It was not long before the effects of thefe alnerations were 
feen. When it was firft reported, that the Duke intended to leave Scotland, Pil- 


kington, at that time fheriff, a very violent man, had broke out.in thefe terms, 
“¢ Fé has already burned the city, and is he now coming to cut all our throats ?” 


For thefe fcandalous expreffions, the Duke fued Pilkington ;, and enormous da- 
mages, to the amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed him. By the law of Eng- 
land, ratified in the great charter, no fine ought to extend to the total ruin ofa cri- 
minal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
was fued for per'ury, and condemned to tlie pillory: A fevere fentence, and fuffi- 
cient to deter all witneffes from appearing in favor of thele, who were profecuted 
by the Court. 


- Bur tho’ the Crown had obtained fo great a victory in the city, it was not 
quite decifive; end the conteft might be renewed every year at the election of 
magiftrates. A moft important project therefore was formed, not only to make 
the Rie mafter of the city, but by that example to gain him the afcendant 
in all the corporations of England, and thereby give the stoatel wound to thelegal 
conf{titution, whch the moft powerful and moft arbitraty Monarchs had ever yet 
been able to infli&. All the Royalifts, tho’ Englifhmen, and even, to.a certain de. 
gree, lovers of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the oppofite faction, and 
fromthe defire of fuperiority, to concur in this violent meafure. A writ of quo 
warranta 
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warranto was iffued againft the city ; that is, an enquiry into thevalidity of their 
charter. It was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privilges, and ought 
to be declared no longer a corporation, by reafon of two offences, wiich the court of 
aldermen and. common council had committed. After the great ire in 1666, all 
the markets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many conveniencies ; 
and in order to defray thefe expences, the magiftrates had impofed a fmall toll on 
fuch.as brought any goods to market. In the year 1679, they hid addrefled the 
King again{t the prorogation of Parliament, and had employed the following 
terms. ‘* Your petitioners are greatly furprized at the late prorozation, whereby 
« the profecution of the public juftice of the kingdom, and the making neceflary 
<¢ provifions for the prefervation of your Majefty and your proteftant fubjects 
‘<¢ have received interruption.” Thefe words were pretended to contain a) fcan- 
dalous refleétion on the King,and his meafures. The caufe of the city was de- 
fended againft the attorney and follicitor generals by Treby and Pollexfen. 

Turse laft pleaded, that, fince the foundation of the Monarchy, no corporation 
had ever yet been forfeited, and the thing itfelf implied an abfurdty : That a cor- 
poration, as fuch, was incapable ofall crime or offence, and none was anfwerable 
for any iniquity but the perfons themfelves, who. committed it: That the mem- 
bers, in choofing magiftrates, had entrufted them only with legal powers ; and 
where the magiftrates had exceeded thefe powers, their acts were void, but could 
never involve the body itfelfin any criminal imputation : That fuch had ever been 
the practice of England, except at the Reformation, when the monifteries were for- 
feited; but this was an extraordinary cafe; and it was even thought neceflary af- 
terwards to ratify the whole by act of Parliament : ‘That corporate bodies, framed 
for public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought notto be annihilated 
for the temporary faults of their members, who might themfelves, without hurting 
their community, be queftioned for their offences : That even a private eftate, il 
entailed, could not be forfeited to the Crown, on account of treifon, committed 
by the tenant for life ; but upon his demife went to the next in mmainder: That 
the offences, objected to the city, far from deferving fo fevere a funifhment, were 
not even worthy the {malleft reprehenfion : That all corporatioss were invefted 
with the power of making bye-laws , and the fmalleft burrough in England had 
ever been allowed to carry the exercife of this power farther than London had done 
+n the inftance complained of : That the city, having, at their own expence, re- 

aired the markets, which were built too on their own eftates, mght as lawfully 
claim a {mall recompence from fuch as brought commodities tiither, as 4 man 
might require rent for a houfe, which he was poflefied of: Thit thofe who dif- 
liked the condition might abftain from the market ; and whoeyer paid, had done te 
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Chap. VI. voluntarily: That it was an avowed right of the fubjeGis to petition 5 nor 

1083. had the city in their addrefs abufed this privilege: That the King himfelf had of- 
ten declared, the Parliament often voted, the nation to be in danger from the po- 
pifh plot; which, it is evident, could not be fully profecuted but in a parlia- 
mentary manner: That the impeachment againft the popith lords was certainly ob- 
{truéted by the frequent prorogations ; as was alfo the enacting of neceflary laws, 
and providing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no lefs 
than their regard to felf-prefervation, might prompt them to frame the petition ; 
fince it was acknowleged, that the King’s.life was every moment expofed to the 
moft imminent danger from the popifh confpiracy : That the city had not accufed 
the King of obftruéting juftice, much lefs of having any fuch intention ; fince it 
was allowed, that evil counfellors were alone anfwerable for all the pernicious con- 
fequences of any meafure: And that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds; 
which had not, during fo long a time, fubjected to any, even the {malleit penalty, 
the perfons guilty of them, fhould now be punifhed fo feverely upon the cor- 
poration, which always was, and always muft be innocent. 

Iris evident, that thofe who would apologize for the meafures of the Court, muft, 
in this cafe, found their arguments, not on law, butreafons of ftate. The judges, 
therefore, who condemned the city, are totally inexcufable; fince the fole juftifi- 
able object of their determinations muft ever be the pure principles of juftice and 
equity. But the place of judge was at that time held during pleafure; and it 
was impoflible, that any caufe, where the Court bent its force, could ever be car- 
ried againft it. After fentence was pronounced, the city applied ina very humble 
manner to the King; and he agreed to reftore their charter, but in return they 
were obliged to fubmit to the following regulations: That no lord mayor, fheriff, 
recorder, common ferjeant, town clerk, or coroner fhould be admitted to the exer- 
cife of his office without his Majefty’s approbation: That if the King difapprove 
twice of the mayor or fheriffs eleéted, he may by commiffion appoint thefe magif- 
trates: That the lord mayor and court of aldermen may with his Majefty’s leave 
difplace any magiftrate: And that no alderman, in cafe of a vacancy, fhall be elec- 
ted without confent of the court of aldermen, who, if they difapprove twice of the 
choice, may fill the vacancy. 

Great power ALL the corporations in England, having the example of London before their 
of the Crown. eves, faw how vain it would prove to feerigeite with the Court, and were, moft 
of them, fucceffively induced to furrender their charters into the King’ s hands, 
Confiderable fums were exaéted for reftoring the charters; and all the offices of 

power and profit were left at the difpofal of the Crown. ‘Thofe who judge of the 

actions of princes by the rules of policy alone, could excufe thofe meafures of the 

King, 


z2th of June. 
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King, by which he much extended his authority, and acquired a great aftendant ih 
every burrough and corporation. But it feems ftrange, that the independant roy- 
alifts, who never meant to make the Crown abfolute, fhould yet be fo elated with 
the victory obtained over their adverfaries, as to approve of a precedent, which lef, 
no national privileges in fecurity, but enabled the King, under like pretexts, and 
by means of like inftruments, to recall anew all thofe charters, which at prefent he 
was pleafed to grant. And every friend to liberty muft allow, that the nation, 
whofe conftitution was thus fhatteréd in the fhock of faétion, had a right, by every 
prudent expedient, to recover that fecurity, of which it was fo unhappily bereaved 


Wuite fo great.a faétion adhered to the Crown, it is apparent, that refiftance, 
however juftifiable, could never be prudent; and all wife men faw no other expe- 
dient but peaceably to fubmit to the prefent grievances. There was however a 
party of malecontents, fo turbulent in their difpofition, that even before this Iaft 
iniquity, which laid the whole conftitution at the mercy of the King, they had me- 
ditated plans of refiftance ;. at a time when it could bevas little juftifiable as pru- 
dent, Inthe {pring 1681, * a little before the Oxford Parliament, the King was 
feized with a fit of ficknefs at Windfor, which gave great alarm tothe public. The 
Duke of Monmouth, lord Ruffel, lord Grey, inftigated by the reftlefs Shaftefbury, 
had agreed, in cafe the King’s ficknefs fhould. proye mortal, to rife in arms and op- 
pofe the fucceffion of the Duke. Charles recovered ;. but thefe dangerous projets 
were not dropt. The fame confpirators, together with Effex and Salifbury, were de- 
termined to continue the Oxford Parliament,-after the King, as was daily expected, 
fhould diffolve it ; and they engaged: fome leaders. among the Commons in the fame 
defperate meafure. ‘They went fo far as to detain feveral lords inthe Hloufe, under 
pretext of figning a proteftation againft rejecting, Fitz-harris’s impeachment: Bur 
hearing that the Commons had broke up in great confternation, they, were likewife 
obliged at laft to feparate. Shaftefbury’s imprifonment and trial put an end for 
fome time to thefe machinations ;, and it was not til the new fheriffs were impofed 
on the city that they were revived. ‘The. leaders of the country party began then 
to apprehend themfelves in imminent danger, and they were well pleafed to find, 
that.the citizens were ftruck with the fame terror, and were thence inclined to un- 
dertake the moft perilous enterprizes. Befides the city, applications were made to 
the gentry and nobility in feveral counties. of England to rife in arms. Monmouth 


* Lord Grey’s fecret hiltory of the Rye-houfe plot: This is the moft full and authentic account of all 


dhefé tranf@@tions; but ‘is in! the mai ‘confirmed by bithop Sprat; and‘even Burnet, as'well as by the trials 
and dying conteflions of the confpirators: So that nothing can be more unaccountable than that any 
one fhould pretend, that.this confpiracy, was animpofture like the popifh plot. Monmouth’s declaration 
publithed in the next reign confefles a confult for extraordinary remedies. 

Vou. II. Zz engaged 
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Chap. vi, €Pgaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other,gene 
1683.  tlemen in Chefhire: Lord Ruffel fixed a correfpondence with Sir William. Court; 
ney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who promifed to raife the Wet ; and 
Trenchard in particular, who had great intereft in the difafected town of Taunton, 

affured him of confiderable affiftance from that neighborhood... Shaftefbury, and his. 
emiffary, Fergufon, an independant clergyman and a reftlefs plotter, managed the 
correfpondence in the city, upon which the confederates chiefly relied. The whole 

train was ready to take fire ; but was prevented by the caution of lord Ruffel, who- 

wduced Monmouth to delay theenterprize. Shaftefbury in the mean time was fo. 

affected with the fenfe of his danger, that, immediately upon the nomination of the 

court fheriffs, he had his houle, and cond lurked i in the city ; meditating all. 


having gone fo far, and anh ttod die ait into fo many hands,. there was no ‘ee 
for ineen but in a bold and defperate’ profecution of their purpofe. The projeéts 
were therefore renewed : Meetings of the confpirators were appointed in different 
houfes, particularly in Shepard’s an eminent wine-merchanit in’ the city: A plan of 
the infnrreétion was laid in London, Chefhire,. Devonbhire, and Briftol : The feveral’ 
places of rendezvous in the city were concerted sand the whole operations fixed : 
The ftate of the guards was even viewed by Montnouth and Armftrong, and an 
attack of them: declared very practicable: A declaration to juttify the enterprize: 
to the public was red-and agreed to’: And-every Circumftatice feemed how to rén- 
der an infurrection andvbid ale; when a new delay was procured by Trenchard,: 
who declared, that the nig a in the Weft could not-for fome weeks be in fufficiene: 
forwardnefs. 3 
SHAFTESBURY was enraged at thefe perpetual’cautions and delays in an-enter- 
prize, which, he thought, nothing ‘but courage and’celerity could render effe@tual : 
He threatened to commence 'the infurrection with his friends in.the city alone ; and_ 
hte boafted, that he had ten thoufand drisk boys, as he called them, who,.on a motion. 
of his finger, were ready to fly to arms.. Monmouth, Ruffel, and the other confpi- 
rators were, during fome time, in apprehenfions, left defpair fhould’ pufh him into 
fome dangerous meaftire ;. when they heard, that, after a long ftruggle between fear. 
and rage, he had at laft abandoned’all hopes of fuccefs, and had retired into Hol- 
Jand: He lived in a private manner.at Amfterdam, and for greater fecurity defired té- 
be admitted into the magiftracy of that city: But his former violent councils againft 
Shaftesbury the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, and all applications from him were re-. 
+ aloo, jected. He died foon after; and his end gave neither forrow to his friends, nor joy - 
to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithftanding his capacity, had done great - 
injury ~ 
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injury to the caufe, in which hewas engaged. The-violences and iniquities, which 
he fuggefted and encouraged, were greater than even faction itfelf could endure ; 
and men could not forbear fometimes remembering, that the fame perfon, who was 
become fo zealous a patriot, was once a moft proftitute courtier. It is remarkable, 
that this man, whofe principles and conduct were, in all other refpects, fo excep- 
tionable, proved an excellent chancellor ; and that all his decrees, while he poffeffed 
that eminent office, were equally remarkable for juftnefs and for integrity. So dif- 
ficult is it to find in hiftory a charaéter either wholly bad or perfectly good; tho’ 
the prejudices of party make writers run’ fo frequently into the extremes both of 
panegyric and of fatyre. | 


Arter Shaftefbury’s departure, the confpirators found fome difficulty in renew- 
ing the correfpondence with the city malecontents, who had been accuftomed to de- 
pend folely on that nobleman. Their common views, however, as well as common 
apprehenfions, made them at laft have recourfe to each other ; and a regular pro- 
jeét of an infurrection was again formed. A council of fix was erected, confifting 
of Monmouth, Ruffel, Effex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, 
grandfon to the great parliamentary leader. Thefe men entered into an agreement 
with. Argyle and the Scotch malecontents, who engaged, that, upon the payment 
of 10,000 pounds for the purchafe of arms in Holland, they would bring the Co- 
venanters into the field. Infurreétions likewife were anew projected in Chefhire and 
the Weft, as well asin the city ; and fome meetings of the leaders were held, in or- 
der to reduce thefe projeéts into form, The confpirators differed extremely in 
their-views. Sidney was paffionate for a commonwealth. Efiex had embraced the 
fame project. But Monmouth had entertained. hopes of acquiring the Crown for 
himfelf... Ruffel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient conftitu- 
tion, and propofed only the exclufion of the Duke and the redrefs of grievances. 
Lord Howard was a man. of abandoned principles, and was ready to embrace any 
party, which his immediate intereft fhould recominend to him. But notwithftand- 
ing this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred of the Duke 
and the prefent adminiftration united them into one party ; and the dangerous ex- 
periment of an infurrection was fully refolved on. 


Wruure thefe fchemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of confpirators, who frequently met together, and with the infurrection, car- 
ried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, and the cabal of fix. Among thefe 
men were colonel Rumfey, an old republican officer, who had diftinguifhed him: 
felf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the King by Marefchal‘Schombergs 
Heutenant colonel Walcot, likewife a republican officer ; Goodenough, under fhe- 
“iff of London, a zealous and noted party-man ; Weft, Tyley,’ Norton; Aylofie; 
| Zz 2 lawyers ; 
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lawyers; Fergufon, Roufe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. 
Moft of thefe laft were merchants or tradefmen 5 and the only perfons of this con- 
federacy, who-had accefs to the leaders of the party, were Rumfey, and Fergufon. 
When thefe men were met together in their cabals, they indulged themfelves in 
the moft defperate and moft ‘criminal difceurfe: They frequently mentioned the 
afiaflination of the King and the Duke, to-which they had given the familiar ap- 
pellation of /opping : They even went fo far as to have thought of adcheme for 
that purpofe. Rumbald; who was a malttter, poflefied a farm, catled the Rye- 
houfe, which lay on the way to Newmarket, whither the King commonly went 
once a year, for the diverfion of the races. A plan of this farm had been laid be- 
fore fome of the confpirators by Rumbald, who fhowed them how ealy it would 
be, by over-turning a cart, to {top at that place the King’s coach; while they 
might fire upon him from the hedges, and be eafily enabled afterwards, thro’ bye 
lanes and acrofs the fields, to make their efcape. But tho’ the plaufibility of this 
fcheme gave great pleafure to the con{pirators, no concerted deGign was as yet laid, 
nor any men, horfes, or arms provided: The whole was little more than loofe dif- 
courle, the over-flowings of their zeal and rancour. The houfe in which the King 
lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and he was obliged to leave that place 
eight days fooner than he intended. To this circumftance his fafety was after- 
wards afcribed, when the confpiracy was difcovered; and the court p2rty could 
not fuficiently admire the wife difpenfations of Providence. _ It is indeed certain, 
that, as the King had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was much worf at- 
tended than ufual; and Rumbald informed his confederates with regret what.a fine 
opportunity was thus unfortunately loft. 


Among the confpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a falter in London. This 
van had been engaged in a very bold meafure, of arrefting the mayor of London, 
at the {uit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed theriffs ; and being liable to profecu- 
tion for that action, he thought it fafeft to purchafe a pardon, by revealing thecons 
fpiracy, in which he was deeply concerned. He brought to fecretary Jen- 
kins intelligence of the aflaffination plot; but as he was a fingle evidence, the fe 
eretary, whom many falfe plots had probably rendered incredulous, fcrupled to. 
ilue warrants for the commitment of fo great a number of perfons. Keiling 
therelore, in order to fortify his teftimony, engaged his brother in treafonable dif. 
eourfe with Goodenough, one of the confpirators; and Jenkins. began. now. to. 
give more attention to the intelligence. The confpirators had got fome hint of 
the danger, in which they were involved ; and all of them concealed. themfelves, 
One perfon alone, of the name of Barber, an inftrument-maker, was feized; and 
as his confeffion. concurred in many particulars. with Keiling’s information, the- 
affair 


affair deemed to be put out of all queftion; and a more diligent fearely was ‘every Chap. Vit. 
where made after the confpirators. 1683, 

West, the lawyer, and colonel Rumfey, finding the perils to which they were 
expoled in endeavoring to efcape, refolved to fave their own lives at the expence 
of their companions ; and accordingly futrendered themfelvés with an intention of 
becoming evidences. - Weft could do littl more than confirm the teftimony of 
Keiling with regard to the affaffination plot ; but Rumfey, befides additional con- 
firmation of the fame defign, was at laft, tho’ with much difficulty, led to give 
an account of the meetings at Shepard’s. Shepard was immediately apprehended ; 
and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his information,, 
orders were iflued for arrefting the great men engaged in the confpiracy. Mon- 
mouth abfconded ;: Ruffel was fent to the Tower: Grey was arrefted, but efcaped 
from thesmeffenger: Howard was taken, while he concealed himfelf in a chimney s. 
and being a man of moft profligate morals, as well as indigent circumftances, he 
fcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the whole confpiracy. Effex, 

Sidney, Hamrbden were immediately apprehended upon his evidence. E:very day 
fome of. the confpirators were detected: in their lurking-places, and thrown into 
prifon, | 

LizvTENANT COLONEL watcor was firft brought to his trial. Thisman, who py. ..16, of 
was once noted for bravery, had been fo far overcome by the love of life, that he the confpira- 
had wrote to fecretary Jenkins, and had offered upon promife of pardon to turn “"* 
evidence : But no fooner had he taken this mean ftep, than he felt more generous 
fentiments arife in him; and he endeavored, tho’ in vain, to conceal himifelf. The 
evidence againft him were Rumfey, Weft, Shepard, together with one Bourne, a 
brewer, His own letter to the fecretary was produced, and rendered the teftimony 
of the witnefles unqueftionable. Hone and Roufe were alfo condemned to dye. 

Thefe two men; as well as Walcot, at their execution, acknowleged the juftice of the 
fentence ; and from their trial and -confeffion it is fufficiently apparent, that the 
plan of an infurreétion had been regularly formed, and that even the affaflination 
had been often talked of, and not without the approbation of many of the confpirators. 

Tue condemnation of thefe criminals was probably intended. as a preparative to 7..,.7 of lord. 
the trial of lord Ruffel, and ferved to imprefs the public with a thorow belief of the Ruftel. 
confpiracy, as well as horror againft it. The witneffes produced againi{t the prifoner 
were Rumfey, Shepard, and lord Howard. Rumfey fwore, that hehimfelf had been 
‘ntroduced to the cabal at Shepard’s, were Ruffel was prefent ; and had delivered 
them a meflage from Shaftefbury, urging them to haften the intended imfurrection :: 


But had received for anfwer, that it was found neceflary to delay the defigny, 
and. 
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and that Shaftefbury mutt therefore, for fome time, ‘reft contented. ‘This anfwer, 
he faid, was delivered by Fergufon, but was affented to by the prifoner. He added, 
that fome difcourfe had been entered into about taking a furvey of the guards; 
and he thought, that Monmouth, Grey, and Armftrong undertook to view them. 
Shepard fwore, that his houfe had been beforehand befpoke by Fergufon for the 
fecret meeting of the confpirators, and that he had been eareful to keep all his 
fervants from approaching them, and had ferved them himfelf. Their difcourfe, 
he faid, ran chiefly upon the means of furprizing the guards ; and it was acreed 
that Monmouth and his two friends fhould take a furvey of them. The report, 
which they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remifs, and that the 
tiefign was very practicable: But he affirmed not, that any refolution was taken of 
executing it. The prifoner, he thought, was prefent at both thefe meetings; but 
he was fure, that at leaft he was prefent at one of them. © A declaration, he added, 
had been red by Fergufon in Ruffel’s prefence : The reafons of the intended infur- 
rection were there fet forth, and all the public grievances fully difplayed. 

Lorp Howarp had been one of the cabal of fix aftef Shaftefbury’s flight; and 
two meetings had: been held of the confpirators, ore’ at Hambden’s, another at 
Ruffel’s. Howard fwore, that, at the firft meeting, it was agreed to begin the in- 
furreCtion in the country before the city ; ; the places were fixed, the proper quar- 
tity and kind of arms ‘agreed on, ‘andthe whole plan of operations concerted: That 
at the fecond meeting, the converfation’ turtied chiefly upon their correfpondence 
with Argyle and the difconténted Scotch, and that the principal management of 
that affair was intrufted’to Sidney, who had fent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inftruétions. He added, that in thefe confults no queftion was put, 
nor votes colleéted : but there was no contradiction, and, ashe took it, all of them, 
and the prifoner among the reft, gave their confent. 

Rumsey and Shepard were very unwilling witneffes againft lord Ruffel; and it 
appears from Grey’s Secret Hiftory*, that, if they had pleafed, they could have 
given a more explicite teftimony againft him. This reluctance, together with the 
difficulty of recollecting circumftances in a converfation, which had paffed above 
eight months before, and which the perfons had not at that time any intention to 
difcover, may beget fome flight objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 
was undoubtedty proved, that the infurrection had been deliberated on by the pri- 
foner, and fully refolved ; the furprifal of the guards deliberated on, but not fully 
refolved ; and that an aflaffination had never once been mentioned or imagined 
by him. So far the matter of fact feems certain: But ftill, with regard to law, 
there remained a difficulty, and that of a very important nature. . 


THE 
* Page 43, 
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Tuer Englifh laws of treafon, both in the manner of defining that crime and in 
the proof required, are the mildeft and moft indulgent, and confequently the moft 
equitable, that are any where to be found. ‘The two chief fpecies of treafon,. 
contained in the law of Edward the third, are the compafling and intending the 


King’s death, and the actual levying war againft him; and bythe law of Mary the. 
crime muft be proved by the concurring teftimony of two witneffes, to fome overt. 


act, tending to thefe purpofes. But the lawyers, partly defirous of paying court to 
the Sovereign,, partly convinced of ill confequences, which might attend fuch nar- 


row limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the preof and definition of 


the crime. “It was not required, that the two witneffes fhould teftify the fame pre- 


eife overt act: It was fufficient, that they both teftified fome overt aét of the fame 
treafon ; and tho’ this evafion may feem a fubtilty, it had long prevailed in the. 


courts of judicature, and had at laft been folemnly fixed at the trial of lord Stafford. 
Lhe lawyers had ufed the fame freedom, tho’ perhaps after a more exceptionable 


manner, with the law of Edward the third. They had obferved, that, by that. 


famous; ftatute,. if a man fhould enter into a confpiracy for a rebellion, fhould even 
fix a correfpondence with foreign powers for that purpofe, fhould provide arms 
and money, yet,. if he was deteéted and no rebellion enfued,. he could not be tried 
for treafon.. To prevent this inconvenience, as they efteemed i5 they had com- 
monly laid their indi€tment for intending the death of the King, and had produced 
the intention of.a rebellion as a proof of that other intention. But tho’ this form 
of indictment and trial was. very frequents and many criminals had received fentence 


upon it, it was confidered as irregular, and was plainly confounding,. by a fophifm,. 
two fpecies of treafon, which the ftatute had moft accurately ps ee What. 
made this refinement ftill more inexcufable;. a Jaw had pafied fons, after the refto-. 


ration, where the confulting or intending a rebellion, was, during. Charles’s life- 


time, declared treafon ; sad it was required that the profecution fhould be made. 


within fix months. after the crime fhould be committed. But notwithftanding this 


ftatute, the lawyers had perfevered, as they ftill do perfevere, inthe old form of. 


indictment ; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver.Plunket, titular primate of Ire- 
Jand,..had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, entertained again{t the 


eld republicans, and the popith confpirators, that no-one had murmured _againtt. 


this interpretation of the ftatute ; and the lawyers thought,.. that they might follow 
the precedent even in the.cafe of. the popular and beloved lord Ruffel. Ruffel’s 


crime fell plainly under the ftatute of Charles the 2d3 but the facts fworne to by. 


Rumfey and Shepard were without the fix months required by law, and to the 
other facts Howard was a fingle witnefs. .To make the indictment, therefore, 
more extenfive,. the intention ne murdering. the King was comprehended in. it 
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and for proof of this intention the confpiracy for raifing a rebellion was affigned 
and what feemed to bring the matter ftill nearer, the defign of attacking the King’s 


cuards. 

Russex perceived this irregularity, and defired to have the point argued by 
council: The chief juftice told him, that that privilege could not be granted, 
unlefs he previoufly confeffed the fa¢ts charged upon him, The artificial con- 
founding of the two fpecies of treafon, tho’ a practice fupported by: many prece- 
dents, is the chief, but not the-only hardfhip, of which Ruffel had reafon to-com- 
plain on his trial. His defence was very feeble; and he contented himfelf with 
protefting, that he never had entertained any defign againft the King’s life: His 
candour would not allow him to deny the confpiracy for an infurrection. ‘The jury 
were men of fair and irreproachable characters, but zealous Royalifts: After a fhort 
deliberation, they brought in the prifoner guilty: 

- AppLrcATIons were madeto the King for a pardon: Even money, to the 
amount of one hundred thoufand pounds, was offered to the dutchefs of Portfmouth 
by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruffel. ‘The King was inexorable. He had 
been extremely harraffed with the violence of the-country: party, and he had ob- 
ferved, that the prifoner, befides his fecret defigns, had always been carried to the 
higheft extremity of oppofition in Parliament. He had even adopted a: fentiment, 
fimilar to what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 
he faid, advifed the King to reject the-exelufion bill; he would be-the firft tomove 
for a parliamentary impeachment againft him. When fuch determined refolution 
was .obferved, his popularity, his humanity, his juftice, his very virtues, became: 
fo many crimes,. and were ufed as arguments againft {paring him, Charles there- 
fore would go no farther than remit the more ignominious parts of the fentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againft traitors. ‘* My lord Ruffel,” 
faid he, ‘* fhall find, that I am poffeffed of that prerogative, which, in the-cafe of 
‘“* Jord Stafford, he thought fit to deny me.’ As the fury of the country party had’ 
rendered it impoffible for the King, without the moft imminent. danger of his 
throne, to pardon fo many Catholics, whom he firmly believed: to be innocent, and 
even affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, fince the edge of 
the law was now ready to fall upon that party themfelves, they could: not reafonably: 
expect, that he would interpofe to fave them, 

Russev’s confort, a woman of great merit, daughter and heirefs of the good 
earl of Southampton, threw herfelf at the King’s feet, and pleaded with many tears 
the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thofe errors, into-which' 
honeft, however miftaken principles had feduced her hufband, Thefe fupplica- 
tions were the laft inftance of female weaknefs (if they deferve the name) which 
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fhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, fhe collected courage, and not only Chap. VEE. 
fortified herfelf againft the fatal blow, but endeavored by her example to ftrengthen 1°83: 
the refolution of her unfortunate lord, With a tender and decent compofure they 

took leave of each other on the day of his execution, .‘‘ The bitternefs of death 

‘* is now pafied,’* faid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendith had lived 

in the clofeft intimacy with Ruffel, and deferted not his friend in the prefent cala- 

mity. He gallantly offered to manage his efcape, by changing cloaths with him, 

and remaining at all hazards in his place. Ruffel refufed.to fave his own life, by 

an expedient which might expofe his friend to fo many hardfhips. When the 

duke of Monmouth by meffage offered to furrender himfelf, if Ruffel thought, 

that that meafure would any way contribute to his fafety ; ‘‘ It will be no advan- 

“* tage to me,”’. he faid, ‘* to have my friends dye with me.” Some of his expref- 

fions difcover, not only compofure, but good humor in this melancholy extremity, 

The day before his execution he was feized with a bleeding at the nofe. ‘* I fhall not 

** now let blood to divert this diftemper,” faid he to doctor Burnet who attended 

him, ‘‘ that will be done to morrow.’’ _A little before the theriffs conduéted him 

to the icaffold, he wound up his watch, , ‘‘ Now I have done,”. faid he, ‘‘ with 

** time, and henceforth muft think folely of eternity.” 


Tue {catold was.erected in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, a place very diftant from the 21f of July. 
Tower ; andit was probably intended, by conducting Ruffel thro’ fo many ftreets, 
to fhow the mutinous city their beloved leader; once the objeét. of all their confi- 
dence, now expofed to the utmoft rigors of the law. . As he was the moft popular 
among his own party; fo was he ever the leaft obnoxious to the oppofite faction: | ow 
And his melancholy fate united every heart, fenfible of humanity, in a tendercom- tion. 
paffion for him. Without the leaft change of countenance, he laid his head.on the 
block ; and at two flrokes, it was fevered from his body. 
In the fpeech, which he delivered to the fheriffs, he was very anxious to. clear 

his memory from any imputation of ever intending the King’s death or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitely confefs the projected infurrection 

ithout hurting his friends, who might ftill be called in queftion for it; but he did 
not purge himéelf of that defign, which, in the prefent condition of the nation, he 
regarded as no crime. By many paflages in his fpeech, he feems,to the laft to -have 
jain under the influence of party zeal ;- a:paffion, which being nourithed by a focial 
temper, and cloathing itfelf under the appearance of principle, it is almoft impofii- 
ble for a virtuous man, who has acted in public life, ever thorowly to: eradicate. 
He profefled his entire belief in the popifh plot: And he faid,. that, tho’ he-had 
often heard the feizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever difapproved of that 
attempt. To whichhe added, that the maflacring fo many innocent men in. cold 
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Chap. VII. blood was fo likea popifh practice, that he could not but abhor it. Upon the whole, 
‘o8F che integrity and virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
nobleman, feem to have been the fhining parts of his character. 


TrialofAlger- - ALGERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his trial. This gallant perfon, fon to 

non sidney. the earl of Licefter, had entered deeply into the war againft the late King; and 
tho’’no way tainted with enthufiafm, he had fo far fhared in all the councils of the 
independant republican party, as to have been named on the high court of juftice, 
which tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not proper, however, to 
take his feat among the judges. Cromwel’s ufurpation he ever oppofed with zeal 
and courage; and after employing all his efforts againft the reftoration, he refolved 
to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but chefe voluntary banifhment, rather 
than fubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long as the re- 
publican party had any exiftence, he was active in every fcheme, however un- 
promifing, which tended to promote their caufe: But at laft, in 1677, finding it 
necefiary for his private affairs to return into England, he had applied for the King’s 
pardon, and had obtained it. When the factions, arifing from the popifh plot, 
began to run high, Sidney, full of thofe ideas of liberty, which he had imbibed 
from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular party ; and was ever 
willing to feek a fecond time, thro’ all the horrors of civil war, for his adored 
republic, 

From this imperfect fketch of the character and conduc of this illuftrious 
perfonage, it may eafily be ‘conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniftry: What alone renders them inexcufable was the illegal method, 
which they took, of effecting their purpofe againft him. On Sidney’s trial they 
produced a great number of witneffes, who proved the reality of a plot in general ; 
and when the prifoner exclaimed, that all thefe evidences faid nothing of him, he 
was anfwered, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had been prac- 
tifed ini the profecutions of the popifh confpirators: A topic more fit to condemn 
one party than juftify the other. The only witnefs, who depofed againit Sid- 
yey, was lord Howard ; but as the law required two witnefles, a ftrange ex- 
pedient was fallen-on to fupply this deficiency. In’ranfacking the prifoner’s clofet, 
_fome diicourfes on government were found; where he had maintained principles, 
favorable indeed to liberty, but fuch as the beft and moft dutiful fubjeéts in all 
ages have been known toembrace; the original contract, the fource of power from 
a confent of the people, the lawfulnefs of refifting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a fingle perfon. Thefe papers were afferted to be equivalent 
to a fecond witnefs, and even to many witnefles, The prifoner replied, that there 
was no other reafon for afcribing thefe papers to hima befides a fimilitude of hands; 
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a proof, which was never admitted in criminal profecutions: That allowing him to 
be the author, he had compofed them folely for his private amufement, and had 
never publifhed them to the world, or even communicated them to any fingle 
perfon: That, when examined, they appeared by the color of the ink to have been 
wrote many years before, and were in vain produced as evidences of a prefent con- 
{piracy again{ft the government: And that where the law pofitively requires two 
witnefies, one witne{s, attended with the moft convincing circumftances, could never 
fuffice; much lefs, when fupported by a circumftance fo weak and precarious. 
All thefe arguments, tho’ urged by the prifoner with great courage and pregnancy 
of reafon, had no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now chief 
juftice ; and by his direction a partial jury was eafily prevailed on to give verdict 
again{t Sidney. His execution followed a few. days afterwards: He complained, 
and with reafon, of the iniquity of the fentence; but he had too much greatnefs 
of mind to deny thofe confults with Monmouth and Ruffel, in which he had been 
engaged. He rather gloried, that he now fuffered for that good old caufe, in which, 
from his earlieft youth, he faid; he had inlifted himfelf. ; 


Tue execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greateft blemifhes of the pre- 
fent reign. The evidence againft him, it muft be confeffed, was not legal; and 

the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reafon, very blameable. The jury 
itfelf was not compofed of free-holders, as the law required; and this irregularity is 
a great reproach on the adminiftration. But that after fentence pafied by.a court of 
judicature, the King fhould pardon a. man, who, tho’ otherwife poffeffed of great 
merit, was undoubtedly guilty, who had ever been a moft inflexible and moft in- 
veterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had even abufed, the King’s cle- 
mency, might be an act of heroic generofity, but can never be regarded as a ne- 
ceffary and indifpenfible duty. 

Howarp was alfo the fole evidence againft Hambden; and his teftimony was not 
fupported by any very material circumftance. The crown-lawyers therefore found it 
vain to try the prifoner for treafon: They laid the indictment only for a mifdemean- 
our, and obtained fentence againft him. The fine impofed was exorbitant ; no lely 
than forty thoufand pounds. 

Hotitoway, amerchant of Briftol, one of the confpirators, had fled to the 
Weft Indies, and was now brought over. He had been out-lawed; but the year, 
allowed him for prefenting himfelf, was not expired. A trial was therefore 
offered him: But as he had at firft confeffed his being engaged ina confpiracy 
for an infurrection, and-even allowed that he had heard fome difcourfes of an 
affaMination, tho’ he had not approved of them, he thought it more expedient to 
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throw himfelf on: the King’s mercy. He was executed, perfifting in the fame 
confeffion. | 


SIR THOMAS ARMsTRONG, who had been feized’ in Holland by Chidley, the 
King’s minifter, and fent over, was precifely in the fame fituation with Holloway : 
But the fame favor, or rather juftice was refufed Kim. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unlefs. he voluntarly came’ in before the expiration of the time affigned, he 
could not claim. the privilege of a trial; not confidering, that the fizure might 
fairly be prefumed to be the accident: which prevented him. The King: bore a 
very great enmity again{t this gentleman, by whom he believed the duke of Mon- 
mouth to have been feduced from: his duty: He-alfo afferted, that Armftrong had 
once: promiledCromwel to affaffinate him. tho’ it muft be confeftd, that the 
prifoner juftified him/felf from this imputation by very ftrong arguments. Thefé 
were the reafons of that flagrant iniquity, which was now done him. Tt-was appre- 
hended, that fufficient evidence of His gurlt-could not be prodtrced'; and that even 
the: partial: juries; which were now returned, and’ which allowe4 themfelves- to 
be entirely directed by Jefferies and’ other violent judges, would not give fentence 
again{t him; 

On the day that Ruffel was tried; Effex, a man eminent both for virtues. and 
abilities, was found’ in the Tower with his throat cut. T’he coronér’é inqueft 
brought in their verdict, felf-murther : Yet becaufe two children of tén years 
of age (one of whom too departed from his evidence) had’ affirmed, that they 
heard a great noife from his window, and that they faw a hand throw out a bloody 
razor, thefe circumftances were laid hold of, and the murder was afcribed to the 
King and the Duke, who happened that morning to pay a vifit to the Tower. 
Effex was fubjeé to fits of deep melancholy, and had been feized with one imme- 
diately upon his commitment: He was accuftomed to maintain the lawfulnefs of 
fuicide: And his countefs, upon a ftrict enquiry, which was committed to the care 
of Dr. Burnet, found no reafon to confirm the fufpicion: Yet could not all thefe 
circumftances, joined to many others, entirely remove the imputation. It is no 
wonder, that. faétion is fo productive of vices of all kinds: For, befides that it 
inflames all the paffions, it tends much to remove thofe great reftraints, honor 
and fhame; when men find, that no iniquity can lofé them: the: applaufe of 


their own party, and no innocence fecure them againft’ the calumnies of the 
oppofite. 


4 


But tho’ there is no reafon to think, that Effex had been murdered by any orders. 
from court, it muft be acknowleged, that avery unjuftifiable ufe in Ruffel’s trial was 
made of that incident. Ths King’s council mentioned it in their pleadings as a 
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ftrong proof of the confpiracy ; and it is faid to have had great weight with the 
jury. It was infifted on in Sidney’s trial for the fame purpofe. 

Some memorable caufes, tried about this time, tho’ they have no relation to the 
Rye-houfe confpiracy, fhow the temper of the bench and the juries. Oates was 
convicted. of having called the Duke a: popifh traitor ; was fined to the amount of 
ene hundred thoufand pounds, andcondenined to prifon till he fhould make pay- 
ment. A like illegal: fentence was pafled upon’ Dutton-Colt for a like offence. 
Sir Samuel Barnardifton was fined ten thoufand pounds ; becaufe, in fome private 
letters,, which had: been: intercepted, he had reflected on the government. » This 
gentleman: was obnoxious; becaufe he had been foreman of that jury, which  re- 
jeéted the’ bill againft Shaftefbury. A pretext was therefore fallen upon for punifh- 
ing him; tho’ fuch a precedent may juftly be efteemed a very unufual act of 
feverity, and: fufficient: to deftroy all confidence in private friendfhip and corre- 
{pondence. 

Tuer is another remarkable trial, which fhows the difpofition of the courts of 
judicature, and: which, tho’ it pafied in the enfuing year, it may not be improper 
to relate here: One Rofewel, a prefbyterian preacher, was accufed by three 
women of having fpoke treafonable words in a fermion. They fwore to two or 
three periods, and agreed fo'exactly together, that there was not the {malleft va- 
riation in their depofitions. Rofeweél on the other hand made a very good'defence. 
He proved). that the witnefles were leud and infamous perfons : He proved, that, 
even during¢Cromwel’s ufurpation, he had’ always been loyal ; that he prayed'con- 
ftantly for the King in his family; and that‘in his fermons-he' often inculcated the 
obligations of loyalty, And as to the fermon,. of which he was accufed,. feveral 
witnefles, who heard'it, and fome'who- wrote it infhort-hand, depofed that he had 
ufed no fuch expreffions as thofe objected to him: . He offered his own notes’ as a 
farther proof. The women:could:not fhow by-arly circumftance or witnefles,, that 
they were at his meeting, And the expteffions, which they fwore: again{t him; 
were fo grofs, that.no man in ‘his fenfes could be fuppofed-to employ them before a 
mixt.audience. It was alfoutged, that it was next to impoffible for three women 
to remember fo long a period upon one fingle hearing, and to remember it fo exactly 
as to agree to a little in their depofitions with regard to it. The prifoner offered ‘to 
putthe whole upon this iflue: He would pronounce, with his ufual tone of voice, a 
period as. long as that which they had-fworne to 3. and: then:let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was thore unaccountable; they had forgot even the text of 
his fermon;. nof didthey remember any fingle paflage, but the words, which they 
depofed to. . After fo ftrong,a defence, the follicitor general thought not proper 
to.make any reply: Even Jefferies went ne’ farther than: fome general declamations 
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againft conventicles and Prefbyterians: Yet fo violent were party-prejudices, that 


the jury gave a verdict againft the prifoner ; which however appeared fo palpably 
unjuft, that it never was executed. 


Tue duke of Monmouth had abfconded on the firftt difcovery of the confpiracy ; 
and the Court could get no intelligence of him. At laft, Halitax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought, that 
Monmouth’s intereft would prove the beft counterballance to the Duke’s, dif- 
covered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King, full 
of the tendereft and moft fubmiflive expreffions.. The King’s fondnefs was revived ; 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even endeavored to mediatea 
reconciliation betwixt his fon and his brother ; and having promifed Monmouth, - 
that his teftimony fhould never be employed againft any of his friends, ‘he engaged 
him to give a full account of the plot. But in order to put the country party to filence, 
he called next day an extraordinary council; and informed them, that Monmouth 
had fhowed great penitence for the fhare, which he had had in the late con{piracy, 
and had exprefied his refolutions never more to engage in fuch criminal enterprizes. 
Fie went fo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpofe fhould be 
inferted in the Gazette. Monmouth faid nothing ’till he had obtained his pardon 
inform: But finding, that, by taking this ftep, he was entirely difgraced with his 
party, and that, even tho’ he fhould not be produced in court as an evidence, his 
teflimony, being fo. publicly known, might have weight with juries on any future 
trial; he refolved at all hazards to retrieve his honor... His emiffaries, therefore, 
received orders to deny, that he had ever made any fuch confeffion as that afcribed 
to him; andthe party cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the Court. The 
King, provoked at this condué, banifhed Monmouth his prefence, and afterwards 
ordered him to depart the kingdom. 


Tue Court were well aware, that the malecontents in England had held a corre- 
{pondence with thofe in Scotland ; and that Baillie of Jervifwood, a man of merit 
and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretext of negociating the fettlement of the Scotch Prefbyterians in Ca- 
rolina, but really with a view to concert meafures with the Englith confpirators. 
Baillie was {ent prifoner to Edinburgh ; and as no evidence appeared againft him, 
the council required him to fwear, that he fhould anfwer all queftions, which 
Should be propounded to him. Baillie refufed to fubmit to fo iniquitous a condi- 
tion; and a fine of fix thoufand pounds was impofed upon him. At laft, two 
perfons, Spence and Carftares, being put to the torture, gave evidence which in- 
volved the earl of Tarras and fome others, who, in order to fave themfelves from 
attainder, were reduced to accufe Baillie, He was brought to trial; and being in 
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fo languifhing a condition from the cruel treatment, which’he had met with in 
prifon, that it was feared he would not furvive that night, he was ordered to be 
executed the very afternoon, on which he received fentence. 


Tue feverities, exercifed during this part of the prefent reign, were much con- 
trary to the ufual tenor of the King’s conduct; and tho’ thofé who ftucied his 
character more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great offences he was 
rigid: and inflexible, the nation were more inclined to afcribe every unjuft or hard 
meafure to the prevalence of the Duke’s councils, into whofe hands the King had, 
from indolence, not from any opinion of his brother’s fuperior capacity, refigned 
the reins of government. The Crown indeed gained great advantages from the de- 
tection of the confpiracy, and loft none by the rigorous execution of the con{pira- 
tors: The horror entertained againft the affaffination-plot, which was commonly 
confounded with the defign of an infurrection, rendered the whole party unpopular, 
and reconciled the nation to the meafures of the Court. The moft loyal addreffes 
came from al! parts. of the kingdom; and the doétrine of fubmiffion to the civil ma- 
giftrate, and even of an entire paffive obedience, became the reigning principle of 
the times. The univerfity of Oxford paffed a folemn decree, condemning fome 
doétrines, which they denominated republican, but which indeed are, moft of 
them, the only tenets, on which liberty and a limited conftitution can be founded. 
The faétion of the exclufionifts, lately fo numerous, powerful, and zealous, were 
at the King’s feet; and were as much fallen in their fpirit as in their credit with the 
nation. Nothing, which had the leaft appearance of oppofition to the Court, could 
be hearkened to by the public. 


His prefent popularity the King endeavored to encreafe by every art; and 
knowing, that the fufpicion of popery was of all others the moft dangerous, he judg- 
ed it proper to marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother to the 
King of Denmark. All the credit however and perfuafion of Halifax could not 
eneace him to call a Parliament, or truft the nation with the election of a new re- 
prefentative. Tho’ his revenues were ‘extremely burthened, he chofe rather to 
ftruggle with the prefent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raifing 
afrefh fo many difcontented humors, might prove dangerous to his repofe. The 
Duke likewife zealoufly obftruéted this propofal, and even engaged the King in 
meafures, which could have no other tendency, than to render any accommodation 
with a Parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been fpeaker 
during the two laft Parliaments, was profecuted for warrants, iffued by him, in obe- 
dience to orders of the-Houfe: A breach of privilege, which, it feemed not likely, 
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any future Houfe of Commons would leave unpunifhed. Danby and the popith lords, 
who had fo long been confined to the Tower, and who faw no profpect of a trial in 
Parliament, were admitted to bail: A meafure very juft in itfelf, but deemed a great 
encroachment on the privileges of that affembly. The Duke, contrary tolaw, was 
reftored to che office of high admiral, without taking the tett. 


Hap the leaft grain of jealoufy or emulation been mixed in the King’s cha- 
racter; had he been actuated by that concern for his people’s or even for his own 
honor, which his high ftation demanded; he would have hazarded many do- 
meftic incoaveniencies rather than allow France to domineer in fo haughty a manner 
as that which at prefent fhe affumed in every negotiation. The peace of Nimeguen, 
impofed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whole confe- 
deracy; and all the powers, engaged in it, had difbanded their {upernumerary 
troops, which they found fuch difficulty to fubfift. Lewis alone ftill maintained 
a very powerful army, and by his preparations rendered himfelf every day more 
formidable, He now acted asif he were the fole Sovereignin Europe, and as if all 
other Princ:s were foon to become his vaffals. Courts or chambers were erected in 
Metz and Brifac, for re-uniting fuch territories’as had ever been members of any 
part of hisnew conguefts. “Iuhey made inquiry into titles buried in the moft re- 
mote antiquity. They cited the neighboring Princes to appear before them, and 
iffued decrees, expelling them from the contefted territories. The important 
town of Strafbourg, an antient and a free ftate,’ was feized by Lewis: Aloft was 
demanded of the Spaniards, on a moft frivolous, and even ridiculous pretext; and 
upon their refufal to yield it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and foon after taken, 
Genoa had been bombarded, becaufe the Genoefe had ftipulated to build fome 
gallies for the Spaniards; and in order toavoida more fevere fate, that republic was 
obliged to vield to the moft mortifying conditions. The empire was infulted in its 
head and principal members; and ufed no other expedient for redrefs, but impo- 
tent complaints and remonftrances. 

Spain was fo enraged at the infolent treatment, which fhe met with, that, 
without confidering her prefent weak condition, fhe declared war againft her haughty 
enemy : She hoped, that the other powers of Europe, fenfible of the common 
danger, weuld fly to’her affiftance. The Prince of Orange, whofe ruling paffions 
were the love of war and animofity to France, feconded every where the applica- 
tions of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, he even made a journey to England, 
in order to engage the King into clofer meafures with the confederates. He alfo 
propofed tc the States to make an augmentation of their forces; but feveral of the 
provinces, and even the town of Amfterdam, had been gained by the French, and 
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the propofal was rejected. The Prince’s enemies dérived the moft plaufible reafons Chap. VII. 
of their oppofition from the fituation of England, and the known and avowed at- 198 
tachments of the Enelifh Monarch. 


No fooner had Charles difmiffed his Parliaments, and embraced the tefolution of 
governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance withSpain, and 
returned to his former dangerous connexions with Lewis. That Prince had even 
offered to make him arbiter of his differences with Spain; and this letter power, 
fenfible of Charles’s partiality, had refufed to fubmit to fuch a difacvantageous 
propofal. Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do rot certainly 
know : But we may fairly prefume, that the King’s neceffities were in fome degree 
relieved by France. And tho’ Charles had reafon to apprehend the utmoft danger 
from the great, and ftill encreafing, naval power of that kingdom, joined to the 
weak condition of the Englifh fleet, no confideration was able to rouze lim from his 
prefent lethargy. 

Ir. is here we are to fix the point of the higheft exaltation, which the power of 
Lewis or that of any Europeean Prince, fines. the age of Charlemagne, had ever 
attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppofing his progrefs, wasentirely en- 
gaged in his interefts ; and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to difable that Prince from making 
head again{ft the progrefs of the French power. Lewis may even be accufed of 
eeatebn in not making fufficient advantage of fuch favorable opportunities, 
which he was never afterwards able to recall But that Monarch, tho’ more 
governed by motives of ambition than by thofe of juftice or moditration, was 
{till more a€tuated by vanity than by ambition. He contented himfelf with infult- 
ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Europe; and he thereby 
provoked their refentment without fubduing their power, While every oné, who 
approached his perfon,, and behaved with fubmiffion to. his authority, was treated 
with the higheft: politenefs ;, all the neighboring. Potentates had fucceffively felt the 
effects of his haughty imperious difpofition. And by indulging his poets, orators, 
and courtiers in their flatteries, and in their prognoftications of univerfal empire, he 
conveyed fafter, than by the profpect of his power alone, the apprehenfic of general 
conquett and fubjection, 


Tue French greatnefs never, during his whole reign, infpired Charks with any 
apprehenfionss and Clifford, ’tis faid; one of his moft favored minifters, went fo 
far as.to affirm, that it was more eligible for the King to be Viceroy under a great 
and generous Monarch than a flave to five hundred of his own infolent’ fubjects. 
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The ambition therefore and uncontroled power of Lewis were no diminution of 
Charles’s happinefs ; and in other refpeéts his condition feemed at prefent more eli- 
sible than it had ever been fince his reftoration. A mighty faction, which had 
fhook his throne, and menaced his family, was totally fubdued, and by their 
precipitant indifcretion had expofed themfelves both to the rigor of the laws and 
to public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity in the nation; and 
what probably pleafed him more than having a compliant Parliament, he was 
enabled to govern altogether without one. But it is certain, that the King, 
amidft all thefe promifing circumftances, was not happy nor fatisfied. Whether 
he found himfelf expofed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of 
the popular humor from the prefent arbitrary meafures, is uncertain. Perhaps 
the violent, imprudent temper of the Duke, by pufhing him upon dangerous 
attempts, gave him apprehenfion and uneafinefs. He was overheard to fay one 
day, in oppofing fome of the Duke’s hafty councils, ‘* Brother, I am too old to 
“<< go again to my travels: You may, if you choofe it.” Whatever was the caufe 
of the King’s diffatisfaction, it feems very probable, that he was meditating fome 
change of’ meafures, and had formed a new plan of adminiftration. He was 
determined, ’tis thought, to fend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, 
to fummon a Parliament, to difmifs all his unpopular minifters, and to throw 
himfelf entirely on the goodwill and affections of his fubjeéts. Amidft thefe 
truly wife and virtuous defigns, he’ was feized with a fudden fit, which refembled 
an apoplexy ; and tho’ he was recovered from it by bleeding, he lancuifhed only 


King’s fick- for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth 


nefs and 
death, 
6th of Fe- 
bruary. 


of his reign. He was fo happy in a good conftitution of body, and had ever been 
fo remarkably careful of his health, that his death ftruck as great a furprize into 
his fubjeéts, as if he had been in the flower of his youth. And their inexpreffible 
concern for him, owing to their affection for his perfon, as well as the dread of 
his fucceffor, very naturally, when joined to the critical time’of his death, begot 
the fufpicion of poyfon. All circumftances however confidered, this fufpicion 
mutt be allowed to vanifh; like many others, of which all hiftories are full. 


Durine the few days of the King’s illnefs, clergymen of the church of England 
attended him; but he difcovered a total indifference towards their devotions and 
exhortations. Catholic priefts were brought, and he received the facrament from 
them, accompanied with all the other rites of the Romifh church. Two papers 
were found in his clofet, wrote with his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favor of thatcommunion. The Duke had the imprudence immediately to publifh 
thefe papers; and thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thofe who had been 
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the greateft enemies to his brother’s meafures, and afforded to the whole world a Chap. VII. 
fpecimen of his own bigotry, 1685. 


Ir we furvey the character of Charles the fecond in the different lights, which and charatter. 
it will admit of, it will appear very various, and give rife to different and even 
oppofite fentiments. When confidered as a companion, he appears the moft 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, his deportment mutt be 
allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery was fo tempered with 
good breeding, that it was never offenfive: His propenfity to fatyre was fo 
checked with difcretion, that his friends never dreaded their becoming the object 
of it: His wit; to ufe the expreffion of one, who knew him well, and who was 
himfelf an exquifite judge*, could not be faid fo much to be very refined or 
elevated, qualities apt to beget jealoufy and apprehenfion in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And tho’ perhaps he 
talked more than ftriét rules of behavior might permit, men were fo pleafed 
with the affable, communicative deportment of the Monarch, that’ they always 
went away contented both with him and with themfelves. This indeed is the 
moft fhining part of the King’s character; and he feems to have been fenfible of 
it: For he was fond of dropping the formality of ftate, and of relapfing every 
moment into the companion. 

In the duties of private life, his condué, tho’ not free from all exception, was, 
m the main, laudable. He was an eafy generous lover, a civil obliging hufband, a 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, anda good natured mafter+. The voluntary 
friendfhips, however, which this Prince contratted, nay even his fenfe of gratitude, 
were feeble ; and he never attached himfelf to any of his minifters or courtiers with 
a very fincere affection. He believed them to have no other motive for ferving him 
but felf-intereft, and he was ftill ready, in his turn, to facrifice them to prefent eafe 
or convenience. 


Here we mutt fet bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts of his 
conduct may admit of fome apology, but can deferve fmall applaufe. He was 
indeed fo much fitted for private life, preferably to public, that he even poffeffed 
order, frugality, ceconomy in the former: Was profufe, thoughtlefs, negligent 
in the latter. When we confider him as a Sovereign, his chara¢ter, tho’ not 
altogether devoid of virtues, was in the main dangerous to his people, and dif- 
honorable to himfelf. Negligent of the interefts of the nation, carelefs of its 
glory, averfe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, lavith of its treafure, fparing 
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only of its blood; he expofed it by his meafures, tho’-he appeared ever but in 
{port, to the dangers of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and. ignominy of 
a foreign conqueft. Yet may qll thefe enormities, if fairly and candidly examined, 
be imputed, in a great meafure, to the indolence of his temper; .a fault, which, 
however urfortunate in a Monarch, it is impoffible | for us to regard with great 
feverity. 

Ir has been remarked of this King, that pe never faid a foolith thing, 1 nor ever 
did a wife one: A cenfure, which, tho” too far carried, feems to have fome foun- 
dation in his character and deportment. 


Ir we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in human, nature, andl add to 
it, the King’s education in. foreign: countries, and among the Cavaliers, 4 party 
which would naturally exaggerate the ufurpations of i aflemblies, upon the 
rights of Monarchy ; it is not furprizing, that civil liberty fhould. not find in hin» 
avery zealous patron. MHiarraffed with domettic factions, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, opprefied with debts, ftraitened in his.reyenue 5, he fonght, tho’ with 
feeble efforts, for a form of government, more fimple in, its ftructure and. more 
eafy in its management... But his attachment to France, after all.the pains, ‘which 
we have taken, by enquiry and conjecture, to fathom. it, contains. fill fomething, 
it muft be confeffed, myfterious and inexplicable. ‘The:hopes.of rendering himfelf 
abfolute by Lewis’s affiftance feem fo chimerical, that they, could fcarce be re- 
tained with fuch obftinacy. bya Prince of Charles’s penetration :. And as to. pecu 
niary fubfidies, he furely {pent much. greater fums in one: feafon during the fecond 
Dutch war, than were remitted from. France during the courfe of his. whole reign. 
I am apt therefore to.imagine, that Charles was in this particular guided chiefly by 
inclination, and by a prepoffeffion in favor of the French nation. He confidered 
that people as gay, fprightly,, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to. their Prince, 
and attachéd to the catholic faith ; and for thefe reafons he cordially. loyed. them. 
The oppofite charaéter of the Dutch had rendered them.the objects of his averfion ; 
and even the uncourtly humors of the E:nglifh made him very indifferent towards. 
them.. Men’s notions of intereft. are much warped. by their affections; and it is. 
not altogether without example, that a man may be guided by national. prejudices, 
who tae ever been little byafted by private and perfonal friendfhip. 

Tue charaéter of this Prince has been very elaborately drawn by two. great. 
mafters, perfectly well acquainted with him,. the duke of Buckingham and the: 
marquefs of Halifax; not to mention feveral elegant ftrokes given by Sir William: 
Temple. Dr. Welwood likewife and bifhop Burnet have employed their pencil on: 
ahe fame fubject: But i former is fomewhat partial in his favor ; as the latter 
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is by far too harfh and malignant. Inftead of finding an exact parallel betwixt Chap. V 
Charles the fecond and the Emperor Tiberius, as that prelate pretends, it would 1985. 
be more juft to remark a full contrafte and oppofition. The Emperor feems as 

much to have futpaffed the King in abilities, as he falls fhort of him in virtue 
Provident, wife, active, jealous, malignant, dark, fullen, unfociable, referved, 

cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving; thefe are the lights, under which the Roman 

tyrant has been tranfmitted to us. And the only circumftance, in which, it can 

juftly be pretended, he was fimilar to Charles, is his love of women ; a paffion, 

which is too general to form any ftriking refemblance, and which that. deteftable. 

and detefted monfter fhared alfo with other unnatural appetites.. 
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King’s firft tranfactions —— Parhament. Arguments for and againft 

a revenue for life. Oates convitted of perjury. Monmouth’s in- 

vafion. His defeat———and execution. Cruelties of Kirke 

| and of “feffertes. State of affairs in Scotland. Argyle’s invafion, 
—— defeat, and execution. A Parliament. French perfecu- 
tions. The difpenfing power. State of Ireland. Breach be- 
twixt the King and the church. Court of ecclefafitcal commiffion. 
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laws. State of Ireland. Embaffy to Rome. Attempt upon 
Magdalen College. Imprifonment, trial, and acquital of the 
bifbops. Birth of the Prince of Wales. 


gu" Girft act of James’s reign was to aflemble the privy council ; where, ‘. 1685. 
ing’s firft 


after fome praifes beftowed on the memory of his predeceffor, he made tranfaions 
refolution to maintain the eftablifhed government, both in church 


profeffions of his 
and ftate. Tho’ he had been reported, he faid, to have imbibed very arbitrary 


he knew that the laws of England were fufficient to make him as great 


principles, 
4 Monarch as he could with; and he was determined never to depart from them. 
And 
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And as he had heretofore ventured his life in defence of the hation; he would ftill 
go as faras any man in preferving all its juft rights and liberties. 


Tus difcourfe was received. with great, applaufe, not only by the council, but 
by the whole nation. The King univerfally paffed for a man of great fincerity and 
great honor; and as the current of fayer ran at that time for the Court, men be- 
lieved, that his intentions were confermable to his expreffions. ‘* We have now,”’ 
it was faid, ‘* the word of a King; and a word never yet broken.” Addrefies 
came from all quarters, full of duty, nay of the moft fervile adulation. Every one 
haftened to pay court “to the new Monarch* : And James had reafon to think, 
that, notwithf{tanding the violent efforts made by fo potent a party for his exclufion, 
no throne in Europe was better eftablifhed than that of England. 


Tue King, however, in the firft exercife of his authority, fhowed, that either 
he was not fincere in his profeffions of attachment to the laws, or that he had en- 


>" tertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmoft fincerity 


would tend very little to fecure the liberties of the people. All the cuftoms and 
the greater part of the excife had been voted by Parliament during the late 
King’s life, and confequently the grant was. now expired; nor had the fucceffor 
any right to levy thefe branches of revenue. But James iffued a proclamation, 
ordering the cuftoms and excife to be payed as before; and this exertion: of power 
he would not deign to qualify by the leaft aét or even appearance of condefcenfion. 
Ic. was, propofed, that, in-erder to, prevent the il} effea&ts of any. intermiffion in 


-_ levying thefe. duties, entries fhould,be made, and. bonds. for the fums taken of the 


merchants: But the payment be fufpended til) the Parliament fhould give authority 
to receive it. This precaution was recommended as.an expreflion of deferencé to 
that.affembly, or rather to the laws: But for that very reafon probably, it was re- 
jected’ by the King, who thought, that the Commons would thence be invited to 
affume more authority, and would regard the wholerevenue, and confequently the 
whole power of the Crown, as dependant on their good will and pleafure. 


Tue King: likewife went, openly and with all the enfigns of his dignity, to mafs, 
an illegal meeting: And by thisimpradence he difplayed: at once his arbitrary dif- 
pofition, and the bigotry of his principles: Thefe too great characteriftics of his 
reign and bane of his adminiftration. He even fent Caryl, as.his agent to Rome, 
to make fubmiffions to the Pope, and to pave the way for a folemn readmiffion of 


England 


* The Quaker’s addrefs-was efteemed fomewhat fincular. Ht was conceived in thefe terms. “We 
‘* are come to teftify our forrow for the death of: our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being 
‘« made our governor. Weare told thon art not of the perfwafion of the church of England, no. more 


«* than we: Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the fame liberty, which thou allowelt thyfelf. 
** Which doing, we with thee all manner of happinefs,” 
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England into the bofom of catholic church. ‘The Pope, Innocent the XIth, very 
prudently advifed the King not to be too precipitant in his meafures, nor rafhly at- 
tempt what repeated experience might convince him was abfolutely impracticable. 
The Spanifh ambaffador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of England very 
requifite for the fupport of Spain, ufed the freedom to make like remonftrances, 
He obferved how bufy the priefts appeared at court, and advifed the King not to 
affent with too great facility to their dangerous councils. ‘* Is it not,the cuftom 
** in Spain,”? replied James, ‘* for the King to confult with his confeffor?” 
“© Yes,” faid the ambaffador, ‘* and ’tis for that very reafon our affairs fucceed 
fog” 


James gave hopes on his acceffion, that he would hold the ballance of power 
more fteddy than his predeceffor; and that France, inftead of rendering England 
fubfervient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with {trong oppofition from 
that Kinedom. Befides applying himfelf to bufinefs with.great induftry, he feemed 
jealous of national honor, and expreffed great care, that no more refpect fhould 
be payed the French ambaffador than his own received at Paris, But thefe appear- 
ances were not fufficiently fupported ; and he found himfelf by degrees under the 
neceffity of falling into an union, at leaft of preferving peace, with that great Mo- 
narch, who, by his power as well as his zeal, feemed alone capable of aflifting 
him, in the projects formed for promoting the catholic religion in England. 

Norwitustanpinc the King’s prejudices, all the chief offices of the Crown 
continued ftillin the hands of Proteftants. Rochefter was lord high treafurer ; 
his brother Clarendon lord chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the Queen ; 
Sunderland fecretary of ftate; Halifax prefident of the council. ‘This nobleman 
had ftood in oppofition to the King during the laft years of Charles's reign; and 
when he attempted, on the acceffion, to make fome apology for his late meafures, 
James very genteely told him, that he would forget every thing that was paft, ex- 
cept his behavior during the exclufion bill. In other refpects, however, the King 
appeared not of fo forgiving a temper. When the principal exclufionifts came to 
pay their refpects to their new Sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were 
received very coldly, fometimes even with frowns. This condué might fuit the 
chara@ter, which the King fo much affected, of fincerity: But by fhowing, thata 
King of England could refent the quarrels of a duke of Yorke, he gave his people 
no high idea either of his lenity or his magnanimity. 

On all occafions, the King was very free in declaring, that men muft now look 
for a more ative and more vigilant government, and that he would retain no mi- 
nifters, who did not praétife an unreferved obedience to his commands, We are 
not indeed to look for the fprings of his adminiftration fo much in his council and 
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chief officers of ftate; as in his own temper, and in the chara¢ter of thofe perfons, 
with whom he fecretly confulted. The Queen had great influence over him; a 
woman of fpirit, whofe condué had been very popular, till fhe arrived at that high 
dignity. She was much governed by the priefts, efpecially the jefuits; and as 
thefe were alfo the King’s favorites, all public meafures came originally from the 
fuggeftions of thefe men, and bore evident marks of their ignorance in government, 
and of the violence of their religious zeal. 

Tuer King however had another attachment, feemingly not very confiftent with 
this devoted regard to his Queen and to his priefts: It was to Mrs, Sedley, whom 
he foon after created countefs of Dorchefter, and who expected to govern him 
with the fame authority, which the dutchefs of Portfmouth had pofiefled during 
the former reign, But the King, who had entertained the ambition of converting 
his people, was told, that the regularity of his life ought to correfpond to the 
fanctity of his intentions; and he was prevailed with, at firft, to remove Mrs, 
Sedley from Court: A refolution in which he had not the courage to perfevere. 
Good agreement between the miftrefs and the confeffor of Princes is not commonly 
a difficult matter to compafs: But in the prefent cafe thefe two potent engines of 
command were found very incompatible. Miftrefs Sedley, who pofiefied all the wit 
and ingenuity of her father, Sir Charles, made the pricfts and their councils the 
perpetual objects of her ridicule ; and it is not to be doubted, but they,’ on their 
part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent to break off fo criminal an 


attachment. 

However little inclination the King, as well as his Queen and priefts, might 
bear to an Englifh Parliament, it was abfolutely neceflary, at the beginning of a 
reign, to fummon that aflembly. The low condition, into which the Whigs or 
country party had fallen during the laft years of Charles’s reign, the odium under 
which they labored on account of the Rye-houle confpiracy ; thefe caufes made 
that party meet with little fuccefs in the new elections. The general refignation 
too of the charters had made the corporations extremely dependant ; and the re- 
commendations of the Court, tho’ little affifted, at that time, by pecuniary in- 
fluence, were become very prevalent. The new Houfe of Commons therefore 
confifted almoft entirely of zealous Tories and churchmen ; and were of con- 
fequence ftrongly inclined, by their affections, to comply with the meatfures of the 
Crown. 

Tue difcourfe, which the King made tothe Parliament, was more fitted to work 
on their fears than their affections. He repeated indeed, and with great folemnity, 
the promife which he had made before the privy council, of governing according. 


to the laws, and of preferving the eftablifhed religion: But at the fame time he 
font 3 told 
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told them, that he pofitively expeéted they would fettle his revenue, and during 
life too, asin the time of his brother. ‘* I might ufe many arguments,” {aid he, 
*¢ to inforce this demand, the benefit of trade, the fupport of the navy, the ne- 
** ceffity of the Crown, and the well-being of the government itfelf, which I muft 
“* not fuffer to be precarious: But I am confident, that your own cohfideration 
and your fenfe of what is juft and reafonable will fuggeft to you whatever on 
** this occafion might be enlarged upon. There is indeed one popular argument,” 
added he, ‘* which may be urged againft compliance with my demand: Men 
‘* may think, that by feeding me from time to time with fuch fupplies as they 
think convenient, they will better fecure frequent meetings of Parliament: But 
as this is the firft time I {peak to you from the throne, I muft plainly tell you, 
that fuch an expedient would be very improper to employ with me, and that 
the beft way to engage me to meet you often is always to ufe me well.” 


&¢ 
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Ir was eafy to interpret this language of the King’s. He plainly intimated, 
that he had refYources in his prerogative for fupporting the government, indepen- 
dant of their fupplies; and that fo long as they complied with his demands, he 
would have recourfe to them ; but that any ill ufage on their part would fet him 
free from thofe meafures of government, which he feemed to regard more as vo- 
luntary than as neceflary. It muft be confeffed, that no Parliament in England 
was ever placed in a more critical fituation, nor where more forcible arguments 
could be urged, either for their oppofition or compliance. 


It was faid on the one hand, that jealoufy of royal power was the very bafis of 
the Englifh conftitution, and the principle to which the nation was beholden for all 
that liberty, which they enjoy above the fubjects of other monarchies. That this 
jealoufy, tho’, at different periods, it may be more or lefs intenfe, can never fafely 
be laid afleep, even under the beft and wifeft Princes. ‘That the character of the 
prefent Sovereign afforded caufe for the higheft vigilance, by reafon of the arbi- 
trary principles, ee he had imbibed; and fill more, by reafon of his religious zeal, 
which it is impoffible for him ever to gratify, without affuming more aitharicy than 
the conftitution allows him. That power is to be watched in its very firft encroach- 
ments; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and fubmiffion, That every con- 
ceffion adds new force to ufurpation; and at the fame time, by difcovering the 
daftardly difpofitions of the people, infpires it with new courage and enterprize. 
That as arms were intrufted altogether in the hands of the Prince, no check re- 
mained upon him but the dependant condition of his revenue; a secant therefore 
which it would be the moft egregious folly to abandon, That all the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected againft arbitrary power, would be found, 

wichout this capital article, to be rathér pernicious and deftructive, That new 
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limitations in the conftitution ftimulated the Monarch’s inclination to furmount the 
laws, and required frequent meetings of. Parliament, in order to repair all the 
breaches, which either time or violence may have made upon that complicated 
fabric. That recent experience during the reign of the late King, a Prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had fufficiently proved the folidity of 
all thefe maxims. ‘That his Parliament, having rafhly fixed his revenue for life, 
and at the fame time repealed the trienfiial bill, found that they themfelves were 
no longer of importance, and that liberty, not protected by national affemblies, 
was expofed to every outrage and violation. And that the more openly the 
King made an unreafonable demand, the more obftinately ought it to be refufed ; 
fince it is evident, that his purpofe in making it cannot poffibly be juftifiable. 


On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the very firft en- 
croachments of power could only have place, where the oppofition to it might be 
regular, peaceful and Jegal. That tho’ the refufal of the King’s prefent demand 
might feem to be of this nature, yet in reality it involved confequences, which 
led much farther than at firft fight might be apprehended. ‘That the King in his 
fpeech had plainly intimated, that he had reffources in his prerogative, which, in 
cafe of oppofition from Parliament, he thought himfelf fully intitled to employ«. 
That if the Parliament openly difcovered an intention of reducing him to depen- 
dance, matters muft prefently be brought to a crifis, at atime the moft favorable 
to his caufe, which his moft fanguine wifhes could ever have promifed him. That 
if we caft our eyes abroad, to the ftate of affairs on the continent, to the fituation 
of Scotland and Ireland; or what isof more importance, if we confider the difpo- 
fition of men’s minds at home, every circumftance would be found adverfe to the 
caufe of liberty. That the country party, during the late reign, by their violent, 
and in many refpects unjuftifiable meafures in Parliament, by their defperate at- 
tempts out of Parliament, had expofed their principles to public hatred, and had 
excited extreme jealoufy in all the Royalifts and zealous churchmen, who now 
formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party to 
fee this King worfe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 
made to keep the Crown in dependance. ‘That they thought Parliaments as lya- 
ble to abufe as Monarchy, and defired not to fee things in a fituation, where the 
King could not, if he found it requifite, either prorogue or diflolve them. That 
if the prefent Parliament, by making great conceffions, could gain the King’s 
confidence, and engage him to obferve the promifes now given them, every thing 
would by gentle methods fucceed to their wifhes. That if, on the contrary, after 
fuch inftances of compliance, he formed any defign on the liberties and religion of 
the nation, he would in the eyes of all mankind render himfelf entirely inexcufable, 

and 
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and the whole people would join in oppofition tohim. That refiftance could fcarce Chap. I. 
be attempted twice; and there was therefore the greater neceffity of waiting till ~ 
time and incidents had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That the King’s 
prejudices in favor of popery, tho’ in the main pernicious, yet were fo far fccree 
nate, that they rendered the connexion infeparable betwixt the national religion 
and national liberty» And that if any illegal attempts were afterwards made, 
the church, which was at prefent the chief fecurity of the Crown, would furely. 
catch the alarm, and would foon difpofethe people to an effectual refiltance, 


Tuese laft reafons, fortified by the prejudices and affections of party, pre-- 
vailed in Parliament; and the Commons, befides thanks for the King’s fpeech,. 
voted unanimoufly, that they would fettle on the prefent King during his life all the: 
revenue enjoyed by the late King at the time of his deceafe. That they might not. 
detract from this generofity by any fymptoms of diftruft, they aifo: voted unani-: 
moufly, that the Houfe entirely relied on his Majefty’s royal word and repeated: 
declarations to fupport the religion of the church of England: But they added, 
that that religion was dearer to them than their lives... The fpeaker,.in prefenting, 
the revenue-bil!, took care to. inform the King of the Commons’ vote. with regard 
to religion ;. but could not, by fo fignal a proof of confidence, extort from him- 
one word, in favor of that religion, on which, he told his Majefty, they fet fo 
high a value. Notwithftanding the srounds of fufpicion, which this filence 
afforded, the Houfe continued in the fame liberal difpofition. The King having, 
demanded a farther fupply for the navy and other purpofes, they revived thofe 
duties on wires and-vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by the late King ; and 
they added fome impofitions on tobacco and fugar. ‘This grant amounted on the. 
whole to about fix hundred thoufand pounds. a year. 


Tur Houfe of Lords werein a humor no lefs compliant. They even went fome. 
lengths towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the popifh plot; that once: 
formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 


Air tve before the meeting of Parliament, Oates had been tried for perjury Bes ra 
ontwoindictments. One for {wearing, that He was prefent at a confult of jefuites in vided of per-- 
Londen the twenty-fourth of April, 1679: Another for fwearing, that father Ire- J°"Y: 
land was in London between the eighth and twelfth of Auguft and on the beginning 
of September the fame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more un- 
doubted evidence. ‘Iwo and twenty perfons, who had been ftudents at St. 

Omers, moft of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had: 
entered into that feminary about Chriftmas in the preceding year, and had never -’ 
been abfent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty-feven wit- 


nefies, perfons alfo of untainted character, fwore that father Ireland,.on the third 
of. 
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of Auguft, had gone to Staffordfhire, where he remained till the middle of Sep- 
tember ; and, what fome years before would have been regarded as a very mas 
terial circumftance, nine of thefe witneffes were Proteftants of the church of 
England: Oates’s fentence was to be fined a thoufand marks on each indiétment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from New- 
gate to Tyburn, to beimprifoned during life, and to be pilloried five times every 
year. The impudence of the man fupported itfelf under the conviction, and his 
courage under the punifhment. He madefolemn appeals to Heaven, and protefta- 
tions of the veracity of his teftimony: ‘ho’ the whipping was fo cruel, that it 
was evidently the intention of the Court to put him to death by that punifhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover: And he lived to King Wil- 
liam’s reign ; when he had a penfion of four hundred pounds a year conferred on 
him. A confiderable number ftill adhered to him in his diftreffes, and regarded 
him as the martyr of the proteftant caufe. The populace were affected with the 
fight of a punifhment, more fevere than is commonly exercifed in England. And 
the fentence of perpetual imprifonment was efteemed illeeal. 


Tue conviction of Oates’s perjury was taken notice of by the Houfe of Peers. 
Befides treeing the popifh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, from the former impeachment by the Commons, they went fo far as 
to vote a reverfal of Stafford’s attainder, on account of the falfhood of that evi- 
dence, on which he had been condemned. This bill fixed fo deep a ftain on the 
former proceedings of the exclufionifts, that it met with great oppofition among 
the Lords; and it was at laft, after one reading, dropped by the Commons, Tho’ 
the reparation of injuftice be the fecond honor, which a nation can attain; the pre- 
fent emergence feemed very improper for granting fo full a juftification of the Ca- 
tholics, and throwing fo fignal an imputation on the Proteftants. 


Tne courfe of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted by the news of Mon- 
mouth’s arrival on the weft coaft with three fhips from Holland. No fooner was 


‘this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they voted, that they would 


adhere to his Majefty with their lives and fortunes. They paffed a bill of attainder 
againft Monmouth: and they granted a fupply of four hundred thoufand ‘pounds for 
fuppreffing this rebellion. After having thus f{trengthend the hands of the King, 
they adjourned themfelves. 


Monmovuts, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during the late reign, had 
retired to Holland; and as it was well-known, that he was ftill much favored by 
his indulgent father, all marks of honor and diftinétion were beftowed upon him 
by the Prince of Orange. After the acceffion of James, the Prince thought 
proper to difmifs Monmouth and all his followers; and that illuftrious ‘fugitive 

3 retired 
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retired to Bruffels. Finding himfelf ftifl purfued by the King’s feverity, he was 
pufhed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a very rath and 
premature attempt upon England. He faw that the King had lately mounted the 
Throne, not only without oppofition, but feemingly with the good will and affec- 
tions of his fubyects, A Parliament was fitting, which difcovered the greateft dif- 
pofition to comply with the Court, and whofe adherence to the Crown, he knew, 
would give great fanction and authority to all public meafures. The grievances 
of this reign were hitherto inconfiderable ; and the people were not as yet in a dif- 
pofition to remark them with great feverity. All thefe confiderations occurred to 
Monmouth; but fuch was the impatience of his followers, fuch the precipitate 
humor of Argyle, who fet out for Scotland a little before him, that no reafons could 
be attended to; and this unhappy man was drove upon his fate. 

THe imprudence, however, of his enterprize did not at frft appear. Tho’ on 
his landing at Lime in Dorfetfhire, he had fcarce a hundred followers ; fo popular 
was his name, that in four days he had affembled above twe thoufand horfe and 
foot. They were indeed, almoft all of them, the loweft of the people ; and his de- 
claration was chiefly calculated to fuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moft 
bigotted of the whig-party. He called the King, Duke of Yorke; and denomi- 
nated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, a popifh ufurper. He imputed to him 
the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Effex, nay the poifoning the late 
King. And he invited all the people to join in oppofition to his tyranny. 

Tue Duke of Albemarle, fon to him who had reftored the Royal Family, fum- 
moned together the militia of Devonfhire to the number of 4000 men, and took 
poft at Axminfter, in order to oppofe the rebels; but obferving, that his troops 
bore a great afiection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire. Monmouth, 
tho’ he had given many fignal proofs of perfonal courage, had not the vigor of mind 
requifite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill-grounded diffidence of 
his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle ; an eafy enterprize, by whichhe might 
both have acquired credit and fupplied himfelf with arms, Lord Grey, who com- 
manded his horfe, difcovered himfelf to be a notorious coward ; yet fuch was the 
foftnefs of Monmouth’s nature, that Grey was ftill continued in his command. 
Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a perfon of fignal probity and fine genius, had 
been engaged by his republican principles in this enterprize, and commanded the 
cavalry together with Grey : But being infulted by one, who had newly joined the 
army, and whofe horfe he had ina hurry made ufe of, he was prompted by paf- 
fion, to which he was much fubject, to difcharge a piftol at the man; and hekilled 


him on the fpot. This accident obliged him immediately to leave the camp 
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and the lofs of fo gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth’s enter- 
prize. 

Tur next fration of the rebels was Taunton, a very difaffected town, which 
gladly and even fondly received them, and re-inforced them with cenfiderable 
numbers. ‘Twenty young maids of fome rank prefented Monmouth with a pair 
of colors of their handiwork, together with a copy of the bible. Monmouth was 
here perfwaded to take upon him the title of King, and affert the legitimacy of his 
birth; a claim, which he advanced in his firft declaration, but whofe difcuffion he 
was determined, he then faid, during fometime to poftpone. His numbers had 
now increafed to fix thoufand men: and he was obliged every day, for want of 
arms, to difmils a great many, who crowded to his ftandard. He entered Bridge- 
water, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in all thefe places: But forgetting, 
that fuch defperate enterprizes can be rendered fuccefsful by the moft adventurous 
courage alone, he allowed the expectations of the people to languith, without at- 
tempting any confiderable undertaking. 

Wurtz Monmouth, by his imprudent and ill-timed caution, was thus wafting 
time in the weft, the King employed himfelf in making preparations to oppofe him. 
Six regiments of Britifh troops were called over from Holland: The army was 
confiderably augmented: And regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, were 
difpatched under the command of Feverfham and Churchill, in order to check the 
progrefs of the rebels. | 

Monmoutu, obferving that no confiderable men joined him, finding that an in- 
farretion which was projected in the city had not taken place, hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken ; funk into fuch-defpondency, that 
he had once refolved to withdraw himfelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 
Fate. His followers exprefled more courage than their leader, and feemed deter- 
mined to adhere to him in every fortune. The negligent difpofition made by Fe- 
verfham, invited Monmouth to attack the King’s army at Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water; and his men in this a€tion fhowed what a native courage and a prin- 
ciple of duty, even when unaffifted by difcipline, is able to perform. They made 
oreat impreffion on the veteran troops ; drove them from their ground ; continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laft have obtained a vic- 
tory, had not the mifconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Grey prevented 
sc. After a conteft of three hours, the rebels gave way; and were followed with 
great flaughter. About 1500 fell in the battle and purfuit. And thus was con- 
cluded in a few weeks this enterprize, rafhly undertaken, and feebly con- 
ducted. | 
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Monmou tx fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, till his horfe funk 
under him. He then changed cloaths with a peafant, in order to conceal himfelf, 
The peafant was found by the purfuers, who now redoubled the diligence of their 
fearch, At laft, the unhappy Monmouth was difcovered, lyinginthe bottom of 
a ditch, and covered with fern: His body deprefied with fatigue and hunger ; 
his mind by the memory of paft misfortunes, by the profpect of future difatters. 
Human nature is unequal to fuch calamitous fituations; much more, the temper 
of a man, foftened by early profperity, and accuftomed to value himfelf chiefly on 
military bravery. He burft into tears, when feized by his enemies; and he feemed 
{till to indulge the fond hope and defire of life. Tho’ he might have Known, 
from the greatnefs of his own offences, and the feverity of James’s temper, that 
no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moft fubmiffive letters, and con- 
jured him to fpare the blood of a brother, who had ever been fo ftrongly attached to 
his interefts. James, finding fuch fymptoms of depreffion and defpondency in the 
unhappy prifoner, admitted him to his prefence, in hopes of extorting a difcovery 
of his accomplices: But Monmouth would not purchafe life, however loved, at 
the price of fo much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he affumed courage from 
defpair, and prepared himfelf for death with a fpirit, better fuited to his rank and 
character. This favorite of the people was attended to the fcaffold with a plen- 
tiful effufion of tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into the error, 
which he had committed in beheading Ruffel, where it had been neceffary to 
redouble the blow. This precaution ferved only to difmay the executioner. He 
ftruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raifed his head from the block, and 
looked him in the face, as if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid 
down his head a fecond time ; and the executioner ftruck him again and again to 
no purpofe. He at laft threw afide the ax, and cried out that he was incapable 
of finifhing the bloody office. The sheriff obliged him to renew the attempt; and 
at two blows more the head was fevered from the body. 


Tuus perifhed in the thirty-fixth year of his age a nobleman, who, in lefs tur- 
bulent times, was well qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be fer- 
-vicable to his country. The favor of his Prince, the carefles of faction, the allure- 
ments of popularity, feduced him into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacity. 
The goodwill of the people ftill followed him in.every fortune. Even after his 
execution, their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of feeing him once more 
at their head. They believed, that the perfon executed was not Monmouth, but 
one, who, having the fortune to refemble him nearly, was willing to give this 
proof of his extreme attachment, and to fuffer death in his ftead. 
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ar Tuis victory, obtained by the King in the commencement of his reign, 
1685. 


would naturally, had it been prudently managed, have tended much to encreafe 
his power and authority. But by reafon of the cruelty, with which it was profe- 
cuted, and of the temerity, which it afterwards occafioned, it was a principal 
caufe of his fudden ruin and downfall. 


Sucu arbitrary principles had the Court inftilled into all its fervants, that 
Feverfham, immediately after the victory, hanged up above twenty prifoners ;. 
and was proceeding in his executions, when "the bifhop of Bath and Wells 
warned him, that thefe unhappy men were now by law. entitled to a trial, and 

that their execution would be deemed a real murther. This. remonftrance how- 
Cruelty of co- ever did not ftop the favage nature of colonel Kirke, a foldier of fortune, who. 
fonel Kirke. had long ferved at Tangiers, and. had contraéted, from his habitudes. with 
the Moors, an inhumanity lefs known in Europzan and in free countries. Ar 
his firft entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen without. the leaft enquiry into. 
the merits of their caufe. As if to make fport with death, he ordered a certain 
number to be executed, while he and his company fhould drink to the King’s 
health, or to the queen’s, orto judge Jefferies’s.. Obferving their feet to fhake in 
the agonies of death, he cried that he would give them mufic to their dancing 
and he immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets .to.. found. 
By way of experiment, he ordered one man to be. hung up three times, ,queftioning - 
him at every interval, whether he repented of his crime: But the man obftinately 
afferting, that, notwithftanding all the paft, he would ftil] willingly engage in the 
fame caufe, Kirke ordered him .to be hung in chains. One. ftory is memorable 
for the treachery, as.wel] as barbarity, which attended it. A young maid pleaded 
for the life of her brother, and ‘flung herfelf at Kirke’s feet, armed with all the. 
charms, which. beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could beftow upon her. 
The tyrant was inflamed with defire, not foftened into love or clemency. He 
promifed to grant her requeft, provided that fie, in her turm, would be equally 
compliant to him, ‘The maid yielded to the conditions : But after fhe had paffed 
the night with him; the wanton favage, next morning, fhowed her from the win- 
dow her brother, the darling object for whom fhe had facrificed her virtue, hang- 
ing on a.gtbbet; whiclr he had fecretly ordered to be there ereéted for his execution. 
Rage and defpair and indignation took poffeffion of her mind; and deprived her 
for ever of her fenfes, ‘The whole country; innocent as-well‘as guilty, were ex- 
pofed to the ravages of this barbarian:. The foldiery were let loofe to live on free 
quarter ; and his own regiment; inftruéted by his example, and encouraged by his 
exhortations, diftinguithed themfelves in a more particular manner by their outrages. 


By: 
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By way of pleafantry, he ufed to denominate them bis Jambs, an appellation, which 
was long remembered with horror in the weft of England. 


Tue cruel Jefferies fucceeded after fome interval; and fhowed the people, that 
the rigors of the law might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given a fpecimen of his brutal na- 
ture in many trials, where he had prefided; and he now fet out with a favage joy 
as toa full harveft of death and deftruétion. He began at Dorchefter ; and thirty 
rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, to fave him, by their free 
_ confeffion, the trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine were found guilty, 

he ordered them, as an additional punifhment of their difobedience, to be led to 
smmediate execution. Moft of the other prifoners, terrified with this example, 
pleaded guilty ; and no Jefs than two hundred and ninety-two received fentence at 
Dorchefter. Of thefe eighty were executed. Exeter was the next flage of his 
cruelty : Two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great number 
were condemned and executed. He alfo opened his commiffion at Taunton and 
Wells ; and every where carried terror and aftonifhment along with him. The juries 
were fo ftruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdié&t with precipitation, and 
many innocent perfons were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, befides 
thofe butchered by the military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one are com- 
puted to have fallen by the hand of juftice, The whole country was ftrowed with 
the heads and limbs of traitors. Every village almoft beheld the dead carcafs of a 
wretched inhabitant. And all the rigors of juftice, unabated by any appearance of 
clemency, were fully difplayed to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Or all the executions during this difmal period, the moft remarkable were 
thofe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lifle, who had been accufed of harboring traitors. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptift noted for her beneficence, which the extended to 
perfons of all profeffions and perfwafions. One of the rebels, knowing her hu- 
mane charaéter, had recourfe to her in his diftrefs, and was concealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity and rewards to fuch 
as difcovered criminals, he bafely betrayed his benefactrefs, and bore evidence 
againft her, He received a pardon for his treachery ; fhe was burned alive for her 
charity. 

LApy LISLE was widow of one of the Regicides, who had enjoyed great favor 
and authority under Cromwel, and who having fled, after the reftoration, to Lau- 
zunne in Swifferland, was there affaffinated by three Irifh ruffians, who hoped to 
make their fortune by this infamous piece of fervice. His widow was now profe- 
cuted for harboring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor; and Jefferies 
he trial with the moft unrelenting violence. In vain, did the aged 
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prifoner plead, that thefe criminals had been put into no proclamation, had been 
convicted by no verdié ; nor could any man be denominated a traitor, till the fen- 
tence of fome legal court was paffed upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, 
that fhe was fo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perfons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth: That tho’ the might be obnoxious on 
account of her family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that 


no perfon in England had fhed more tears for that fatal event, in which her hufband 


had unfortunately borne too great a fhare: And that the fame principles, which 
the herfelf had ever embraced, fhe had carefully inftilled into her fon, and had, at 
that very time, fent him to fight againft thofe rebels, whom the was now accufed of 
harboring. Tho’ thefe arguments moved not the inhuman Jefferies, they had in- 
fluence on the jury. Twice they brought in a favorable verdi& - They were ag 
often fent back with menaces and reproaches; and at laft were conttrained to give 
fentence againft the prifoner. Notwithftanding all applications for pardon,. the 
cruel fentence was executed. The King faid, that he had given Jefieries a 
promife not to pardon her: An excufe, which could ferve only to ageravate the 
blame againft himfelf. 


One might have hoped, that, by all thefe bloody executions, a rebellion, fo 
precipitate, fo ill-fupported, and of fuch fhort duration, would have been fuffi- 
ciently expiated : But nothing could fatiate the fpirit of rigor, which poffefled the 
adminiftration. Even thofe multitudes, who received pardon, were obliged to 
attone for their guilt by fines, which reduced them to beggary; or where their 
former poverty made them incapable of payment, they were condemned to cruel 
whippings or fevere imprifonments.. Nor could the innocent efcape the hands, 
equally rapacious as cruel, of the chief juftice. Prideaux, a gentleman of Devon- 
fhire, being thrown into prifon, and terrified with the fevere and arbitrary mea- 
fures, which at that time met with no control, was obliged to buy his liberty of 
Jefferies at the price of fifteen thoufand pounds ; tho’ he could never fo much as 
learn the crime, of which he was accufed. 


Goopenovuca, the feditious under-fheriff of London, who had been engaged in 
the moft bloody and defperate part of the Rye-houfe confpiracy, was taken prifoner — 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and was refolved to fave his own life, by an accufa- 
tion of Cornifh, the theriff; whom he knew to be extremely obnoxious ‘to the 
Court.’ Colonel Rumfey joined him in the accufation ; and the profecution Was 
fo haftened, that the prifoner was tried, condemned, and executed in the {pace of 
a week. The perjury of the witneffes appeared immediately after; and the King 
feemed to regret the execution of Cornith: He granted his eftate to his family, 
and condemned the witneffes to perpetual imprifonment. | 


6 THE 


Tae injuftice of this fentence againft-Cornifh was not required, to difgnt the 
nation again{t the Court: The continued rigor. and cruelty of the other executions 
had already impreffed an univerfal hatred towards the minifters of juftice, attended 
with a compaffion for the unhappy futerers, who, as they had been feduced into 
this crime by miftaken principles; bore, their punifhment with the fpirit and. zeal of 
martyrs.. The people might have been willing on this occafion.to diftinguith be- 
tween the King and his minifters.:; But care was taken to prove, that they had done 
nothing but what was agreeable to their mafter.. Jefleries, on his. return, was 
immediately, for thofe eminent fervices, created a peer; and was foon after vefted 
with the dignity of chancellor... No body. could then doubt but the King intended 
to rule more by fear than love, and that he was not averfe to the cruelties, which 
had been practifed. 


We muft now take a view of the ftate of afairs in Scotland ; where the fate of 
Argyle had been decided before thatof Monmouth. Immediately after the King’s 
acceflion, a Parliament had been fummoned at Edinburgh; and-all affairs were 
there conducted by the duke: of Queenfbery the commiffioner, and the earl of 
Perth the chancellor. ‘The former had refolved to make an entire furrender of the 
liberties of his country 5 ‘but was determined {till to adhere to its region: The 
latter entertained no f{cruples of paying court even by the facrifice of both. But 
no courtiers, even the moft proftitute, could go farther than the Parliament itfelf, 
towards a refignation of their liberties... In a vote, which they called an offer of 
duty, after adopting the fabulous hiftory of an hundred.and eleven Scotch Mo- 
narchs, they acknowleged, that all’ thefe- Princes, by the’ firft and fundamental law 
of the ftate, had been vefted witha folid and abfolute authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of all principles and pofitions, derogatory to the King’s facred, 
fupreme, fovereign, abfolute power,;.of which none, they. faid, whether fingle 
perfons of collective bodies, can participate, but in dependance on him and by 
commiffiion from him, They promifed, that the whole nation, betwixt fixty and 
fixteen, fhall be in readinefs for his Majefty’sfervice, where and as oft as it fhall'be 
his royal pleafure to require them. And they annexed the whole excife both of in- 
land-and foreign commodities for ever to the Crown. 

Aut the other aéts of this aflembly favored of the fame fpirits “They declared it 
high treafon for any perfon to refute the teft; if tendered by the council. To defend 
the obligation of the covenant fubjeéted a perfon to the fame penalty. To be prefent 
at any conventicle was made punifhable with death and confifcation of. goods... Even 
fach as refufed to give teftimony, either. in cafes of treafon or nonconformity,. were 
declared equally punifhableas if euilty of thofe very crimes : An-excellent prelude 
to all the rigors of an inquifition, It muftbe confefied, thatnothing could equal the 
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abyect fervility of the Scotch nation during this petiod but the arbitrary feverity of 
the adminiftration. 


It was in‘vain, that Argyle fummoned a nation, fo loft to all fenfe of liberty, 
fo degraded by repeated iniquities, ‘to rife in vindication of their violated laws and 
privileges, The greater part of thofe who declared for him, were his own 
vaflals; men, who, if poffible, were ftill more funk in flavery than the reft of the 
nation. He arrived, aftera profperous voyage, in Argylefhire, attended by fome 
fugitives from Holland; and among the reft, by Sir Patric Hume, a man of mild 
difpofitions, who had been driven to this extremity by a continued train of Op- 
preffion. ‘The privy council was apprized of Argyle’s intentions. The whole 
militia of the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thoufand men, were al- 
ready in arms; and a third part of them, with all the regular forces, were on their 
march to oppofe him. All the confiderable gentry of his clan were thrown into 
prifon. And two fhips of war were on the coaft to watch his motions. Under 
all thefe difcouragements he yet made a fhift, partly from terror, partly from af- 
fection, to collect and arm a body of about two thoufand five hundred men; but 
foon found himfelf furrounded on all fides with infuperable difficulties. His arms 
and ammunition were feized: His provifions cut off: The marquefs of Athole 
prefied him on one fide; lord Charles Murray.on another; the duke of Gordon 
hung upon his rear ; the earl of Dunbarton met him infront. His followers daily 
fell off from him ; but Argyle, refolute to. perfevere, broke at laft with the fhat- 
tered remains of his troops into the difaffeéted part of the low countries, which 
he had endeavored to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No perfon 
dhowed éither courage or inclination to join him ; and his fmall and ftill decreafing 
army, after wandering about for a little time, was at laft defeated and diffolved 
without an enemy. Argyle himfelf was feized and carried to Edinburgh; where, 
after enduring many indignities with a gallant fpirit, he was publicly executed. He 
fufiered upon the former unjuft fentence, which had been paffed upon him. The 
reft of his followers either efcaped or were pardoned; all except Rumbold and 
Ayloffe, two Englifhmen, who had attended him on this expedition. 

Tue King was foelated with this continued tyde of profperity, that he began to 
undervalue even an Englith Parliament, at all times formidable to his family ; 
and from his {peech to both Houfes,. whom he had affembled early in the winter, 
he deemed to think himfelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceflity of 
diffimulation. He plainlytold them, that the militia, which had formerly been fo 
much magnified, was now found, by the experience of the laft rebellion, to be 
altogether ufelefs; and he required a new fupply, in order to maintain thofe addi- 
tional forces, which he had levied. He alfo took notice, that he had employed a 


ereat 
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great many catholic officers, and that he had, in their favor, difpenfed with the 
law, requiring the teft to be taken by every one who poffeffed any public office. 
And to cut fhort all oppofition, he declared, that, having reaped the benefit of 
their fervice during fuch times of danger, he was determined, neither to expofe 
them afterwards to difgrace, nor himfelf, in cafe of another rebellion, to the want 
of their affiftance. 


Sucu violent averfion did this Parliament bear towards oppofition; fo great 
dread had been inftilled of the confequences attending any breach with the King; 
that it is probable, had he practifed his difpenfing power without declaring it,.no 
enquiries would have been made, and time might have reconciled the nation to this 
dangerous exercife of the prerogative. But to invade at once their conftitution, 
to threaten their religion, to eftablifh a ftanding army, and even to require them, 
by their concurrence, tocontribute towards all thefe meafures, exceeded the bounds 
of their patience, and: they: began, for the firft time, to difplay fome fmall re- 
mains of Englifh fpirit-and generofity.. When the King’s fpeech.was taken into 
confideration by the Commons, many fevere reflections were thrown. out’ againft 
the prefent meafures; and the Houfe was with feeming difficulty engaged to pro- 
mife in a general vote, that they would grant fome fupply. But inftead of finifh- 
ing that bufinefs, which could alone render them acceptable to the King, they 
proceeded to examine the difpenfing power ;. and they voted.an addrefs to the King 
againft it. Before this addrefs was. prefented, they refumed the confideration of 
the fupply ; and as one million two hundred thoufand pounds were demanded by 
the Court, and two hundred thoufand pounds propofed by the patriots, a middle 
courfe was chofen, and feven hundred thoufand pounds, after fome difpute, were 
at lait voted. The addrefs againft the difpenfing power. was exprefied in the moft 
refpeétful and fubmiffive manner; yet was it very ill received by the King, and 
his anfwer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. The 


Commons were fo daunted with this reply, that they-kept-filence a long time; and’ 


when Coke, member for Derby, rofe up and-faid, ‘* 1 hope we are all Englifh- 
‘© men, and not to be frighted with a few hard words :” So little {pirit appeared 
in that affembly, often fo refractory and mutinous, that they fent him to the 
Tower for bluntly expreffing a free and generous fentiment. They adjourned 
without fixing a day for the confideration of his Majefty’s .anfwer ;,.and on their 
next meeting, they very fubmifflively proceeded to the confideration of the fupply, 
and even went fo farasto.vote, that three hundred. thoufand pounds. of. the ium 
propofed fhould be annually levied for nine years. and a half enfuing.. The King, 
therefore, had in effect, almoft without ftruggle or violence, obtained. a total 


victory over the Commons;,. and they were contented to. grant. at once a 
would, 
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would, during fo longa time, have fupplied all the neceffities of the government, 
have rendered their farther meeting ufelefs, and even have rivetted their own chains 
upon them, | 

Tue next oppofition came from the Houfe of Peers, which has not commonly 
taken the lead on thefe occafions, and even from the bench of bifhops, whence the 
Court ufually expects the greateft complaifance and fubmiffion. ‘The upper Houfe 
had been engaged, in the firft days of the feffion, to give general thanks for the King’s 
fpeech ; by which compliment they were underftood, according to the practice of that 
time, to have acquiefced in every part of it : Yet notwithitanding that ftep, Compton, 
bifhop of London, in his own name and that of his brethren, moved that a day 
fhould be appointed for taking the fpeech.into confideration: He was feconded 
by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, the chancellor, oppoted this 
motion ; and feemed inclined to ufe in that Houfe the fame brutal arrogance, to 
which on the bench he had fo long been accuftomed: But he was foon taught to 
know his place; and he proved, by his behavior, that infolence, when checked, 
naturally finks into meannefs and cowardice, The bifhop of London’s motion 
prevailed. 

Tue King might reafonably have prefumed, that even if the Peers fhould fo 
far recover courage as to make an application againft his difpenfing power, the 
fame fteddy anfwer, which he had given the Commons, would make them relapfe 
into the fame timidity ; and he might by that means have obtained a very confider- 
able fupply, without making any conceffions in return. But fo imperious was his 
temper, fo lofty the idea which he had entertained of his own authority, fo violent 
the fchemes fuggefted by his own bigotry and that of his priefts; that, without 
any delay, without waiting for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded 
to a prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year and a half by four 
more prorogations ; but having in vain tried by feparate applications to break the ob- 
ftinacy of the leading members, he at laft diffolved that affembly. And as it was 
plainly impoffible for him to find among his proteftant fubjeéts a fet of men more 
devoted to royal authority, it was univerfally concluded, that he intended thence- 
forth to govern entirely without Parliaments. 

Never King mounted the throne of England with greater advantages than 
James; nay pofieffed greater facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering 
himfelf and his pofterity abfolute: But all thefe fortunate circumftances tended only, 
by his own mifconduct, to bring more fudden ruin upon him. The nation 
feemed difpofed of themfelves to refign their liberties into his hands, had he not, 
at the fame time, made an attempt upon their religion: And he might even have 


fucceeded in furmounting at once their liberties and religion, had he conducted 
his 
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his fchemes with common prudence and difcretion. Openly to declare to the 
Parliament, fo early in his reign, his intention to difpenfe with the tefts, the ereat 
barrier again{t popery, {truck an univerfal alarm thro’ the nation ; infufed terror 
into the church, which had hitherto been the chief fupport of Monarchy ; and even 
difgufted the army, by whofe means alone he could now propofeto govern. The 
former horror again{t popery was revived by polemical books and fermons, 
and in every difpute the victory feemed to be gained by the proteftant divines, 
who were heard with more favorable ears, and who conducted the controverfy 
with more learning and eloquence. But another incident happened at this time, 
which tended extremely to excite the animofity of the nation againft the catholic 
communion. 


Lewis the fourteenth, after having long harraffed and molefted the Proteftants, 
entirely revoked the edi€t of Nantz; which had been enacted by Harry the fourth 
for fecuring them the exercife of their religion; which had been declared irrevocable; 
and which, during the experience of near a century, had been attended with no 
fenfible inconvenience. All the iniquities, infeparable from perfecution, were ex- 
ercifed againft thofe unhappy religionifts; who became obftinate in proportion to the 
oppreffions which they fuffered, and either covered under a feigned converfion @ 
more violent abhorrence of the catholic communion, or fought among foreign nations 
for that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native country. Above half a 
million of the moft ufeful and induftrious fubjects deferted France; and exported, 
together with immenfe fums of money, thofe arts and manufactures, which had 
chiefly tended hitherto to enrich that kingdom. They propagated everywhere the 
moft tragical accounts of the tyranny, exercifed againft them, and revived among 
the Proteftants all thofe fentiments of the bloody and perfecuting fpirit of popery, 
to which fo many incidents in all ages had given too much foundation. Near fifty 
thoufand refugees paffled over into England; and all men were difpofed from their 
reprefentations to fofter the utmoft horror againit the projects, which they appre- 
hended to be entertained by the King for the abolition of the proteftant religion. 
When a Prince of fo much humanity and of fuch fignal prudence as Lewis could 
be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any provocation, to em- 
brace fuch fanguinary and impolitic meafures ; what might be dreaded, they afked, 
from James, who was fo much inferior in thefe virtues, and who had already been 
irritated by fuch obftinate and violent oppofition? In vain did the King affect to 
throw the higheft blame on the perfecutions of France: In vain did he afford the 
moft real protection and affiftance to the diftrefled Hugonots. All thefe fymptoms 
of toleration were regarded as fallacious; oppofite to the avowed principles of his 
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fect, and belied ‘by the fevere ‘adminiftration, which he himfelf had exercifed again 
the Nonconformitts in Scotland. 


Tne fmalleft approach towards the introduétion of popery, muft, in the pre- 
fent difpofition of the people, have afforded reafon of jealoufy ; much more fo wide 
a ftep as that of difpenfing with the tefts, the fole fecutity which the nation, being 
difappointed of the exclufion-bill, found provided againft thofe dreaded innova- 
tions. Yet was the King refolute to perfevere in his purpofe; and having failed 
in bringing ‘over the Parliament, he made an attempt, with more fuccefs, for 
eftablifhing the difpenfing power, by a verdict of his judges. Sir Edward Hales, 
a new profelyte, had accepted a commiffion of colonel; and dire€tions were — 
given to his coachman to profecute him for the penalty of five hundred ,pounds, 
which the law, eftablifhing the tefts, had granted to informers. By this feigned 
action, the King hoped, both from the authority of the decifion, and the reafon 
of the thing, to put an end to all queftions with regard to his difpenfing power. 


Ir could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed to plead againft Hales, 
would exert great force on that occafion: But ‘the caufe was regarded with fuch 
anxitty by the ‘public, that it has been thorowly diicuffed in feveral elaborate dif- 
courfes*; and could men diveft themfelves of prejudice, there want not fufficient 
materials, on which to form a true judgment. The claim and exercife of the 
difpenfing power is allowed to be very antient in England ; and tho’ it feems at 
firft to have been copied from papal ufurpations, it may plainly be traced up as 
high as the reign of Henry the third. In thegothic government, men were more 
anxious to fecure their private’property than to fhare in the public adminiftration 3; 
and provided no‘innovations were attempted on their rights and pofieffions, the 
care of exectiting the laws, and enfuring general fafety was without jealoufy en- 
trufted to the Sovereign. Penal ftatutes were commonly intended to arm the 
Prince with more authority for that purpofe ; and being in’the main calculated for- 
promoting his influence and intereft as firft magiftrate, there feemed no. danger in. 
allowing him to difpence with their execution, in fuch ‘particular cafes as miglit re-. 
quire’an exception or indulgence. That practice had: fo much prevailed, that the 
Parliament itfelf had more than once acknowleged this prerogative-of the Crown ;._ 
particularly during the reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the law againft 
aliens f, and alfo when they pafled the ftatute of provifors{. But tho’ the general 

tenor 


* Particularly Sir Edward Herbert’s defence in the State Trials, and Sir Robert Atkins’s Enquiry 


eoncerning the difpenfing power. + Rot. Parl. 1. Hen. V. noxy. t Rot, Parl. 1. 
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tenor. of the penal ftatutes was fuch as gave the King a fuperior intereft in their 
execution beyond any of his fubjects; it could not but fometimes happen ina mixed 
government, that the Parliament would defire to enact laws, by which the regal 
power, in fome particulars, even where private property was not immediately con- 
cerned, might be regulated and reftrained. In the twenty-third of Henry the fixth, 
a law of this kind was enaéted, prohibiting any man to ferve in a county as fheriff 
above a year; and a claufe was inferted, by which the King was difabled. from 
granting a difpenfation. Plain reafon might have taught, that this law at leaft 
fhould be exempted from the King’s prerogative: But as the difpenfing power 
ftill prevailed in other cafes, it was foon able, aided by the fervility of the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ftatute, which the legiflature had evidently 
intended to fecure againft all violation. In the reign of Henry the feventh, the 
cafe was brought to a trial before all the judges in the Exchequer-chamber,; and 
it was decreed, that, notwithftanding the {trict claufe abovementioned, the King 
might difpenfe with the ftatute: He could firft, it was alleged, difpenfe with the 
prohibitory claufe, and then with the ftatute itfelf. This opinion of the judges, 
however abfurd, had ever fince pafled for undoubted law: The practice of conti- 
nuing the fheriffs had ever prevailed : And moft of the property of England had 
been fixed by decifions, which juries, returned by fuch fheriffs, had given in the 
courts of judicature. Many other difpenfations of a like nature may be produced ; 
not only fuch as took place by intervals, but fuch as were uniformly continued. 
Thus the law was difpenfed with which prohibited any man to go a judge of affize 
into his own county; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices 
in ‘Wales; that which required every one, who received a pardon for felony, to 
find fureties for his good behavior. In the fecond of James the firft, a. new 
confultation of all the judges had been held in the Exchequer-chamber upon a like 
queftion: This prerogative of the Crown was again unanimoufly confirmed * ; 
And it. became.an eftablithed principle in Englifh jurifprudence, that, tho’ the 
_ King could not allow of what. was morally unlawful, he could permit what was 
only prohibited by pofitive ftatute +. Even the jealous Houfe of Commons, 
which extorted the petition of right, made no fcruple, by the mouth of Glanville 
their manager, to allow of the difpenfing power to its full extent; and in the 

7 Be €4:2 famous 


Hen. V. n. xxi. It is rematkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the fecorid, the Parliament 
Pag 5 - CG ; ~~ ae DA ] - 
granted the King only a temporary power of difpenfing with the ftatute of provifors. Rot. Parl. 15. 
Rich. Il. n.i. A plain implication that he had not, of himfelf, fuch a prerogative, So uncertain were 
many of thefe points at that time. 
* Sir Edward Coke’s Reports, feventh reports + See the Extra&ts from Townfhend’s Journal, 
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in vol.i. p. 100, + State Trials, vol. vii. firfiedit. p. 205. 
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Chap. I. famous trial of fhip-money, Holborne, the popular lawyer, had, freely, and inthe _ 

1680. -moft exprefs terms, made the fame conceffion *. Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle 
of Englifh law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers in favor of this prero- 
gative; but feems even to believe it fo inherent in the Crown, that an act of Par- 
liament itfelf could not abolith it+. And he particularly obferves, that no law can 
impofe fuch a difability of enjoying offices as the Kihg may not difpenfe with; be- 
caufe the King, from the law of nature, hasa right to the fervice of all his fubjects. 
This particular reafon, as well as all the general principles, is applicable to the queftion 
of the tefts ; nor can the dangerous confequence of granting difpenfations in that 
cafe be ever received before a court of judicature. Every prerogative of the 
Crown, it may be faid, admits of abufe: Should the King pardon all criminals, 
Jaw mutt be totally diffolved: Should he declare and continue perpetual war againft 
all nations, inevitable ruin muft enfue: Yet thefe powers are entrufted to the Sove- 
reign; and we muft be contented, as our anceftors were, to depend upon his 
prudence and difcretion in the exercife of them. 


Tuo’ this reafoning feems founded on fuch principles as are ufually admitted 
by lawyers, the people had entertained fuch violent prepofieffions againft the ufe, 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was obliged, before he brought 
on Hales’s caufe, to difplace four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton and 
Nevil; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juftice, tho’ a man of acknow- 
leged virtue, yet becaufe he here fupported the pretenfions of the Crown, fell un- 
der a great load of infamy. Men efteemed a difpenfing, to be in effect the fame 
with a repealing power; and they could not conceive, that lefs authority was re- 
quifite to repeal than to enaét any ftatute. If one penal law was difpenfed with, - 
any other might undergo the fame fate: And by what principle could even the 
Jaws, which define property, be afterwards fecured from violation? The teft aé& 
had ever been conceived the great barrier of the eftablifhed religion under a popifk 
fucceffor : As fuch it had been infifted on by the Parliament; as fuch granted by 
the King; as fuch, during the debates with regard to the exclufion, recommended 
by the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, 
and rendered of no validity ? Thefe queftions were every where afked ; and men, 
{traitened by precedents and decifions of great authority, were reduced to queftion 
the antiquity of this prerogative itfelf, and to affert, that even the practice of near 
five centuries could not beftow on it fufficient authenticity {. It was not confidered, 

that 


* State Trials, vol. v. firft edit, p. 177, + Sir Edward Coke’s Reports, twelfth report, p. 18. 
t Sir Robert Atkins, p. zr. 
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that the prefent difficulty orfeeming abfurdity had proceeded from late innovations 
introduced into the government. Ever fince the beginning of this century, the 
Parliament had, with the moft laudable zeal, been acquiring powers and eftablith- 
ing-principles, favorable to law and liberty: The authority of the Crown had been 
limited in many important particulars: And penal ftatutes were often calculated 
to fecure the conftitution againft the attempts of minifters, as well as to preferve 
general peace and reprefs crimes and immoralities. A prerogative however, de- 
rived from very antient, and almoft uniform practice, the difpenfing power, {tll 
remained, or was fuppofed to remain, with the Crown; fufficient in an inftant to 
overturn this whole fabric, and throw down all the fences of the conftitution. 
Either this incongruity was not perceived, or no remedy had hitherto been pro- 
vided for it.’ Neither of the parties feem to have taken the argument in a proper 
light. The advocates for the Crown, becaufe old lawyers allowed, without di- 
{tin&tion, of the difpenfing power, would admit of no exception, even where a 
ftatute was exptefly framed as a limitation of the-Crown ; tho’ common fenfe, a 
principle more powerful than any precedent or authority whatfoever, certainly in 
that cafe requires an exception. ‘The patrons of liberty, becaufe fuch a power, 
even exercifed with exceptions, might often lead into doubtful queftions, might 
eafily be abufed, and was always founded on a principle too favorable, as they 
thought, to royal prerogative, would acknowlege in no cafe a difpenfing power; 
tho’ the eftablithed practice of ages muft certainly be allowed of confiderable 
weight and authority. The revolution alone, which foon fucceeded, happily put 
an end to all thefe difputes: By means of it a uniform edifice was at laft erected : 
The monftrous inconfiftence, fo vifible between the antient Gothic parts of the fa- 


bric and the recent plans of liberty, was wholly abolifhed : And to their mutual 


felicity, King and people were finally taught to know their proper limits and 
boundaries. 

Wuatever topics lawyers might find to defend James's difpenfing power, 
the nation thought it dangerous, ifnot fatal, to liberty ; and his refolution of exer- 
cifing it may on that account be efteemed equally alarming, as if the power had been 
founded on the moft recent and moft flagrant ufurpation. It was not likely, that 
an authority, which had been affumed thro’ fo many obftacles, would in his hands 
lie long idle and unemployed. Four catholic lords were brought into the privy 
council, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Dover. Halifax, finding, that notwith- 
{tanding all his merits, he poffefied no real credit or authority, became very re- 
fractory in his oppofition,; and his office of privy feal was given to Arundel. 
‘The King was open, as well as zealous, in the defire of making converts; and 


men plainly faw, that the only way to acquire his affection and confidence was by 
a facrifice 
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a facrifice of their religion. Sunderland, fome time after, fcrupled not to gain 
favor at this price. Rochefter, the treafurer, tho’ the King’s brother-in-law, 
yet, becaufe he refufed to give this inftance of complaifance, was. turned out of his 
ofice: THe Treafury was put in commiffion; and Bellafis was placed at the head 
of it. All the courtiers were difgufted, even fuch as had little regard to religion, 
The difhonor, as well as diftruft, attending renegades, made moft men refolve, at 
all hazards, to adhere to their antient faith. 

In Scotland, James’s zeal for profelytifm was more fuccefsful, The earls of 
Murray, Perth, and Melfort were brought over to the Court religion; and the 
two latter noblemen made ufe of a very courtly reafon for their converfion ; 
They pretended, thatsthe papers, found in the late King’s cabinet, had opened 
their eyes, and had convinced them of the preference due to the Catholic reli- 
gion, Queenfberry, who difcovered not the fame complaifance, fell into total 
difgrace, notwithftanding his former fervices, and the unlimited facrifices, which 
he had made to the meafures of the Court. Thefe merits could not even enfure 
him of fafety againft the vengeance, to which he ftood expofed.. His rival, 
Perth, who had been ready to fink under his fuperior intereft, now acquired en- 
tire dominion ; and all the complaints, exhibited againft him, were totally oblite- 
rated. His faith, according to a faying of Halifax, had made him whole. 


Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the mafk was wholly taken off; and that 
the King thought himfelf at liberty to proceed according to the full extent of his 
bigotted zeal, and his arbitrary violence. Ormond was recalled ; and tho’ the 
primate and lord Granard, two proteftants, ftill poffefied the authority of ju- 
{tices, the whole power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, foon 
after created earl of Tyrconnel ; a man, who, from the blindneis of his preju- 
dices and fury of his temper, was tranfported with the moft immeafurable ardor 
for the Catholic caufe. After the fuppreffion of Monmouth’s rebellion, orders 
were given. by Tyrconnel to difarm all the proteftants, under pretext of fecuring 
the public peace, and keeping their arms in a few magazines for the ufe of the 
militia. Next, the army was new-modelled ; and great numbers of officers were 
difmiffed, becaufe it was pretended, that they or their fathers had ferved under 
Cromwel and the Republic. The injuftice was not confined to them. Near three 
hundred officers more were afterwards broke; tho’ many of them had purchafed 
their commiffions: About four or five thoufand private foldiers, becaufe they. were 
Proteftants, were difmified; and being flripped even of their regimentals, were 
turned out to ftarve in the ftreets, While thefe violences were carrying ons 
Clarendon, who had been named lord lieutenant, came over; but he quickly 


found, that, as he had refufed to give the King the defired pledge of fidelity, by 
| - changing 
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changing his religion, he poffeffed no credit nor authority. He was evena kind of 
prifoner in the hands of Tyrconnel ; and as he gave all oppofition in his power to 
the precipitant meafures of the Catholics, he was foon after recalled, and T’yr- 
connel fubftituted in his place. The unhappy Proteftants now faw all the legal 
authority, as well as the military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate 
enemies ; inflamed with hereditary hatred, and ftimulated by every motive, which 
either the paffion for power, property, or religion could infpire. Even the bar- 
barous banditti were let loofe to prey on them in their prefent defencelefs condi- 
tion. A renewal of the ancient maffacres was apprehended; and great multi- 
tudes, ftruck with the beft grounded terror, deferted the kingdom, and infufed 
into the Englifh nation a dread of thofe violences, to which, after fome time, 
they might juftly, from the prevalence of the Catholics, think themfelves expoled. 
At judicious perfons of the Catholic communion were difeufted with thefe 
violent meafures, and could eafily forefee the confequences. But James was en- 
tirely governed by the rafh councils of the Queen and of his confeffor, father 
Peters, a jefuit, whom he foon after created a privy counfellor. He thought 
too that as he was now in the decline of life, it was neceflary for him, by hafly 
fteps, to carry his defigns into execution; left the fucceffion of the Princefs of 
Orange fhould overturn all his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bel- 
lafis remonftrate, and fuggeft more moderate and, cautious meafures. Thefe men 
had feen and felt, during the profecution of the plot, the furious antipathy which 
the nation bore to popery; and tho’ fome fubfequent incidents had feemingly 
allayed that fpirit, they knew, that the fettled habits of the nation were ftill the 
fame, and that the fmalleft incident was fufficient to renew the former animofity. 
A very moderate indulgence therefore to their religion would have fatisfied them ; 
and all attempts to acquire power, much more'to operate a change of the national 


faith, they efteemed dangerous and deftructive.—_ 
On the firft broaching of the popifh plot, the Church: of England had con- 


curred with the fame violence and credulity: as the reft of the nation, in the pro- 


fecution of it: 
terian principles, they h 
and-to their affiftance James had-chiefly owed hi 
that all thefe fervices were forgot, and that the Catholic religion was t 
urch had commenced:an oppolition to court-meafures ; and.popery 
ymediate danger. In order to prevent inflamma- 
revived fome directions to preachers 
beginning of his reign, 


ad been engaged to fupport the meafures of the court ; 
s fucceffion:to:the crown. finding 
he King’s fole 


darling, the ch 
was now acknowleged the more in 
tory fermons on this popular fubject, James 
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hended. But inthe prefent delicate and interefting fituation of the church, there 
was little reafon to expect, that orders, founded on no legal authority, would 


‘be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who faw no fecurity to themfelves but in preferv- 


ing the confidence and regard of the people. Inftead of avoiding controverfy, 
according to the King’s admonition, the preachers every where declaimed againft 
popery ; and among the reft, Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly 
diftinguifhed himfelf, and affected to throw great contempt on thofe who had been 
induced to change their religion by fuch pitiful arguments as the Romifh miffio- 
naries could fuggeft. This topic, being fuppofed to reflect on the King, gave 
great offence at court; and pofitive orders were iffued to the bifhop of London, 
his diocefan, immediately to fufpend Sharpe, till his Majefty*s pleafure fhould be 
farther known. The prelate replied, that he could not poffibly obey thefe com- 
mands, and that he was not empowered, in fuch a fummary manner, to inflict 
any puniihment even upon the greateft delinquent. But neither thefe obvious 
reafons, nor the moft dutiful fubmiffions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe him- 
felf, could appeafe the court. The King was determined to proceed with the ut- 
moft violence in this caufe. The bifhop himfelf he refolved to punifh for dif- 
obedience to his arbitrary commands; and the expedient which he employed for 
that purpofe, was of a nature at once the moft illegal and moft alarming. 


Amonc all the engines of authority formerly employed by the Crown, none 
had been more dangerous or even deftructive to liberty, than the court of high 
commiffion, which, together with the ftar-chamber, had been abolifhed in the 
reign of Charles I. by aét of Parliament ; where a claufe was alfo inferted, pro- 
hibiting the erection, in all future times, of that court or any of a like nature. 
So head-long and imperious was James in his councils, that this law was efteemed 
no obftacle ; and. an ecclefiaftical commiffion was anew iffued, by which feven 
commiffioners were vetted with full and unlimited authority over the whole church 
of England, On this court were beftowed the fame inquifitorial powers, pof- 
feffed by the former court of high commiffion: They might proceed upon bare 
fufpicion ; and the better to fet the law at defiance, it was exprefly inferted in 
their patent itfelf, that they were to exercife their jurifdiction, notwithftanding 
any law or ftatute to the contrary. ‘The King’s defign to fubdue the church was 
now fufficiently known ; and had he been able to eftablifh the authority of this 
new-erected court, his fuccefs was infallible. A more fenfible blow could not be 
given both to national liberty and religion ; and happily the conteft could not be 

tried 

* The perfons named were the archbifhop of Canterbury, Sancroft ; the bifhop of Durham, Crew ; 


ef Rochefter, Sprat; the earl of Rochefter, Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and Jord chief juitice 
Fierbert. The archbishop refufed to aét, and the bifhop of Chefter was fubftituted in his place. 
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tried in a caufe more iniquitous and unpopular than that againft Sharpe and the Chap. I. 
bifhop of London. 1686. 


THE prelate was cited before the commiffioners. After denying the legality 
of the court, after claiming the privilege of all Chriftian bifhops to be tried by 
the metropolitan and his fuffragans ; he pleaded in his own defence, that as he 
was obliged, if he had fufpended Sharp, to act in the capacity of a judge, he 
could not, confiitent either with law or juftice, pronounce fentence without a 
previous Citation and trial: That he had by petition reprefented this difficulty to 
his Majefty ; and not receiving any anfwer, he had reafon to think, that his pe- 
tition had given entire fatisfaction: That in order to fhew his farther deference, 
he had advifed Sharpe to preach no more, till he had juftified his conduct to the 
King ; an advice, which, coming froma fuperior, was equivalent toa command, 
and had accordingly met with the proper obedience: That he had thus in his ap- 
prehenfion conformed himfelf to his Majefty’s pleafure; but if he fhould ftill be 
found wanting to his duty in any particular, he was now contented to crave pardon, 
and to make reparation, All this fubmiffion, both in Sharpe and the prelate, 
had no effect: The King was determined to have an example: Orders were ac- Sentence 
cordingly fent to the commiffioners to proceed: And by a majority the bifhop, 2g2intt the 


bifhop of 
as well as the doctor, was fufpended. par ae 


Axmost the whole of this fhort reign confifts of attempts, either imprudent or 1687. 
illegal and commonly both, againft whatever was moft loved and revered by the 
nation: Even fuch fchemes of the King’s as might be laudable in themfelves, were 
fo difgraced with thefe intentions, that they ferve only to aggravate the charge 
againft him. James was become a great patron of toleration, and an enemy to all 
thofe perfecuting laws, which, from the influence of the church, had been enacted 

both againft the Diffenters and Catholics. Not contented with granting difpenfa- p. 1 1..< 

tions to particular perfons, he aflumed a power of iffuing a declaration of general fufpended.. 
indulgence, and of fufpending at once all the penal {tatutes, by which a confor- 
-mity was required to the eftablifhed religion. This was a {train of authority, it 
muft be confeffed, quite inconfiftent with law and a limited conftitution ; and no 
recedents, unlefs they were fo uniform as totally to alter the legiflature, could 
poflibly be fufficient to authorize it: But in reality, all the precedents of this na- 
ture were both modern and doubtful. The late King had indeed, oftener than 
once, and what is more furprizing, without civing much umbrage, exerted this 
dangerous power : He had in 1662 fufpended the execution of alaw, which re- 
gulated carriages + During the two Dutch war's, he had twice fufpended the act 
of navigation: And the Commons in 1660, being refolved, contrary to the King’s 
Von. II. Fis judgement, 
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judgement, to enact that iniquitous law againft Irifh cattle, found it neceffary, in 
order to obviate the exercife of this prerogative, which they defired not at that 
time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call the importation of that cattle a nuifance. 

Tuo’ the former authority of the King was great in civil affairs, it was ftill 
greater in ecclefiaftical; and the whole defpotic power of the popes was often be- 
lieved, in virtue of his fupremacy, to be devolved to him. The laft Parliament 
of Charles the firft, by depriving the King and convocation of the power of framing 
canons without confent of Parliament, had fomewhat diminifhed the fuppofed ex- 
tent of the fupremacy; but ftill very confiderable remains of it, at leaft very im- 
portant claims, were preferved, and were occafionally made ufe of by the Sove- 
reign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights of his fupremacy and his 
fufpending power, had granted a general indulgence or toleration; and in 1672 he 
renewed the fame edict: Tho’ the remonftrances of his Parliament obliged him, on 
both occafions, to retract; and in the laft inftance, the triumph of law over prero- 
gative was efteemed very great and memorable. In general, we may remark, 
where the exercife of the fufpending power was agreeable and ufeful, the power 
itfelf was the lefs queftioned : Where the exercife was thought lyable to excep- 
tions, men not only oppofed it, but proceeded to deny altogether, as they had 
good reafon, the legality of the prerogative on which it was founded. 


James, much more imprudent, head-ftrong, and arbitrary than his brother, 
iffued anew a proclamation, fufpending all the penal laws in ecclefiaftical affairs, 
and granting a general liberty of confcience to all his fubje&ts, He was not de- 
terred by the confideration, that this fcheme of indulgence was already blafted by 
two fruitlefs attempts; and that in fuch a government as that of England, it was 
not fufficient that a prerogative be approved of by a few prejudiced lawyers and 
antiquarians : If it was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet 
was full exerted, the victory over national liberty was equally fignal, as if obtained 
by the moft flagrant injuftice and ufurpation. Thefe two confiderations indeed 
would rather ferve to recommend this project to James; who deemed himéelf fu- 
perior in vigor and activity to his brother, and who certainly thought, that his 
people enjoyed no liberties but by his royal conceffion and indulgence. 


In order to procure a better reception for his edict of toleration, the King, 
finding himfelf oppofed by the church, began to pay great court to the Diffenters ; 
and he thought, that, by playing one party againft another, he would eafily ob- 
tain the victory over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded his capacity 
to execute. His intention was fo obvious, that it was impoffible for him ever to 
gain the fincere confidence and regard of the Nonconformifts. They knew, that 
the genius of their religion was diametrically oppofite to that of the Catholics, the 
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fole object of the King’s affection, They were fenfivle, that both the violence of 
histemper, andthe bigotted maxims of his religion were repugnant to the principles 
of toleration. They had feen, that on his firft acceffion to the Crown, as well as 
during his brother’s reign, he had courted the church at their expence; and it was 
not till after his dangerous fchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had re- 
courfe to the Nonconformifts. All his favors, therefore, muft, to every man of 
judgement among the fectaries, appear“moft infidious: Yet ftich was the pleafure 
reaped from prefent eafe, fuch their animofity againft the church, who had fo long 
fubjected them to the rigors of perfecution, that they every where expreffed the 
moft entire duty to the King and compliance with his meafures; and could not for- 
bear rejoicing extremely in the prefent depreffion of their enemies, 


Burr had the Diffenters been ever fo much inclined to fhut their eyes with regard 
to the King’s intentions, the manner of conducting his fcheme in Scotland was 
Cafficient to difcover the fecret. The King firft applied to the Scotch Parliament, 
and defired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, without comprehending the 
Prefbyterians: But that affembly, tho’ more difpofed than even the Parliament of 
England, to facrifice their civil-liberties, refolved likewife to adhere pertinacioufly 
to their religion; and they now rejected for the firft time the King’s application. 
James therefore found himfelf obliged to exert his prerogative; and he thought it 
prudent to intereft a party of his fubjeéts, befides the Catholics, in fupporting this 
aét of authority. To the great furprize of the harrafied and perfecuted Prefbyte- 
rians, they heard the principles of toleration every where extolled, and found that 

ermiffion was granted to attend conventicles, an offence, which, even during this 
reign, had been declared no lefs thana capital crime. The King’s declaration, 
however, of indulgence contained articles, fufficient to deprefs their joy. As if 
Popery were already predominant, he declared, ‘‘ that he never would ufe force 
“ or invincible neceffity again{t any man on account of his perfwafion or the proteftant 
 religion:” A promife furely of toleration given to the Proteftants with great pre- 
caution, and admitting a confiderable latitude for perfecution and violence. Itis like- 
wife remarkable, that the King declared in exprefs terms, that he had thought 
‘¢ ft, by his fovereign authority, prerogative royal, and ab/olute power, which all 
<¢ his fubjects were to obey without referve, to grant this royal toleration.”” The 
dangerous defigns of other Princes are to be colleéted by a comparifon of their 
feveral actions, by a difcovery of their more fecret confults: But fo blinded was 
James with zeal, fo tran{fported with his imperious temper, that even his procla- 
mations and public edicts contain expreffions, which, without any farther enquiry, 
may fuffice to his condemnation. 
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Tue Englith well knew, that the King, by the conftitution of their govern- 


ment, thought himfelf intitled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his 


fouthern, asin his northern kingdom; and therefore, tho’ the declaration of indul- 
gence publifhed for England was more cautioufly worded, they could not but be 
alarmed by the arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbors were expofed. It is 
even remarkable, that the Englith declaration contained claufes of a ftrange import. 
The King there promifed, that he would maintain his loving fubjects in all their 
Properties and poffeffions, as well of church and abbey lands as of any other. Men 
thought, that, if the full eftablifhment of popery was not at hand, this promife was 
quite fuperfluous ; and they concluded, that the King: was fo replete with joy on 
the profpect of that glorious event, that he could not, even for a moment, refrain 
himfelf from expreffing it. 

Bur what afforded the moft alarming profpeét, was the violent, and precipitant 
conduct of affairs in Ireland. The furious Tyrconnel was now vetted with full au- 
thority ; and carried over with him as chancellor one Fitton, aman who was taken 
from a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and the bafeft crimes, but who 
compenfated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal for the Catholic religion. 
Fle was even heard to fay from the bench, that the Proteftants were all 
rogues, and that there was not one among forty thoufand who was not a traitor, a 
rebel, and a villain. The whole ftrain of the adminiftration was fuitable to fuch 
fentiments. The Catholics were put in poffeffion of the council table, of the courts 
of judicature, of the bench of juftices. In order to make them matters of the 
Parliament, the fame violence was exercifed that had been praétifed in England, 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were recalled; and new charters 
were granted, fubjecting the corporations to the abfolute will of the Sovereign. 
The Proteftant freemen were expelled, Catholics introduced, and the latter fect, 
as they always were the majority in number, were now invefted with the whole 
power of the kingdom. ‘The aé& of fettlement was the only obftacle to their en- 
joying the whole property; and Tyrconnel had formed a fcheme for calling a Par- 
liament, in order to reverfe that at, and empower the King to beftow the whole 
lands of Ireland on his catholic fubjeéts. But in this outrageous fcheme he met 
with oppofition from the moderate Catholics in the King’s council. Lord Bel- 
lafis went even fo far as to affirm with an oath, ** that that fellow in Ireland was 
** fool and madman enough to ruinten kingdoms.” ‘The decay of trade, fromthe 
defertion of the Proteftants, was reprefented ; the finking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England: And by thefe confiderations the King’s refolutions 


_ were for fome time fufpended ; tho’ it was eafy to forefee, from the ufual tenor of 


his conduct, which fide would at laft preponderate. 
Bur 
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But the King was not contented with difcoverine in his own kingdoms theim- 
prudence of his conduct: He was refolved, that all Europe fhould be witnefs of it. 
He publicly fent the earl of Caftelmaine ambaffador extraordinary to Rome, in or- 
der to exprefs his obeifance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the ca- 
tholic communion. Never man, who came on fo important an errand, met with 
fo many neg'eéls and even affronts, as Caftelmaine. The Pope, inftead of being 
pleafed with this forward ftep, concluded, that a fcheme, conducted with fuch in- 
difcretion, could never poffibly be fuccefsful. And as he was engaged in a violent 
quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which interefted him much more than 
the converfion of England, he bore little regard to James, whom he believed tco 
clofely united with his moft capital enemy. 

Tue only proof of complaifance, which the King received from his Holineis, 
was his fending a nuncio into England, in return for the embaffy. By act of Par- 
liament any communication with the Pope was declared high treafon: Yet fo little 
regard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and folema 
reception at Windfor. The duke of Somerfet, one of the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber, becaufe he refufed to affift at this ceremony, was difmiffled from his employ- 
ments. The nuncio refided openly in London during all this reign. Four catho- 
lic bifhops were publickly confecrated in the King’s chapel, and fent out, under the 
title of vicars apoftolical, to exercife the epifcopal function in their refpective dio- 
cefes, Their paftoral letters, direéted to the lay Catholics of England, were printed 
and difperfed by the exprefs allowance and permiffion of the King. ‘The regular 
clergy of that communion appeared at Court in the habits of their order; and 
fome of them were fo indifcreet as to boaft, that, in a little time, they hoped to 


walk in proceffion thro’ the capital. 

Wuice the King fhocked in the moft open manner all the principles and pre- 
judices of his proteftant fubjeéts, he could not fometimes but be fenfible, that he 
ftood in need of their affiftance for the execution of his defigns. He had himfelf, 
by virtue of his prerogative, fufpended the penal laws, and difpenfed with the teft ; 
but he would gladly have obtained the fanction of Parliament to thefe acts of pow- 
er; and he knew, that, without this authority, his edicts alone would never afford 
fafficient fecurity to the Catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the mem- 
bers of Parliament many private conferences, which were then called clofetings and 
he ufed every expedient of reafons, menaces, and promifes to break their obftinacy 
in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitlefs, he had diffolved the Parliament, 
and was refolved to call a new one, from whom he expected more complaifance 
and {ubmiftion. By the practice of annulling the charters, the King was become 


matter of all the corporations, and could at his pleafure change every eo 
who 
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whole magiftracy. The church party, therefore, by whom the Crown had been 
hitherto fo remarkably fupported, and to whom the King vifibly owed his own 
fucceffion, were deprived of all authority ; and Diffenters firft in London, and af- 
terwards in every other town, were fubftituted in their place. Not contented with 
this violent and dangerous innovation, certain regulators were appointed to examine 
the qualifications of electors ; and directions were given them to exclude all fuch 
as adhered to the teft and penal ftatutes*. Queries to this purpofe were open- 
ly propofed in all places, . in order to try the fentiments of electors, and judge of 
the proceedings of the future Parliament. The power of the Crown was at this 
time fo exorbitant; the revenue, managed by James’s frugality, fo confiderable 
and independant ; that if he had embraced any national party, he had been enfured 
of infallible fuccefs, and might have carried his authority to what extent he pleafed. 
But the Catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himfelf, were not the hun- 
credth part of the people. Even the proteftant Nonconformifts, whom he fo much 
courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worfe, repofed very 
little confidence in the unnatural alliance contraé¢ted with the Catholics, and in the 
principles of toleration, which, contrary to their ufual praétice in all ages, feemed 
at prefent to be adopted by that fect, The King therefore, finding little hopes of 
fuccels, protracted the election of a Parliament, and proceeded ftill in the exercife 
of his illegal and arbitrary authority. 


Tue whole power in Ireland had been committed to the Catholics. In 
Scotland, allthe minifters, whom the King. chiefly trufted, were converts to that 
religion, Every great office in England, civil and military, was gradually trans- 
ferred from the Proteftants, Rochefter and Clarendon, the King’s brothers-in-law, 
tho’ they had been ever faithful to his interefts, could*not, by all their fervices, at- 
tone for their adherence to the national religion; and had been difmiffed from 
their employments. The proftitute Jefferies himfelf, tho’ he had facrificed honor 
and juftice and humanity to the Court; yet becaufe he refufed alfo to give up his 
religion, was very faft declining in favor and intereft. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and univerfities to the intrufion of the Catho- 
lics. It was not long before the King made this violent effort ; and by conftrain- 
ing the prelacy and eftablifhed church to feek protection in the principles of liber- 
ty, heat laft left himfelf entirely without friends and adherents. 


* The eleétions in fome places, particularly in York, were transferred from the people to the ma- 
giftrates, who, by the new charter, were all named’by the Crown. Sir John Reresby’s Memoirs, p. 272. 
‘This was in reality nothing different from the King’s naming the members. The fame actof authority 
had been employed in all the burroughs of Scotland. 
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FATHER Francis, a BenediCtine, was recommended by the Kine’s mandate to 
the univerfity of Cambridge for the degree of matter of arts; and as it was ufual for 
the univerfity to confer that degree on perfons eminent for learning, without re- 
gard to their religion ; and as they had even admitted lately the fecretary to the 
ambaffador of Morocco; the King on that account thought himfelf the better in- 
titled to compliance. But the univerfity confidered, that there was a great differ- 
ence between a compliment beftowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a title 
to vote in all the ele€tions and decrees of the univerfity, and which, if conferred 
on the Catholics, would infallibly in time render that fect entirely fuperior. They 
therefore refufed to obey the King’s mandate, and were cited to appear before the 
court of ecclefiaftical commiffion. The vice-chancellor was fufpended ; but asthe 
univerfity chofe a man of fpirit to fucceed him, the King thought proper for the 
prefent to drop his pretenfions. 


THE attempt upon the univerfity of Oxford was profecuted with more inflexible 
obftinacy, and was attended with more important confequences. This univerfity had 
lately in their famous decree made a folemn profeffion of paffive obedience; and the 
Court probably expected, that they would fhow their fincerity, when their tura 
came to practife that doctrine; which, tho’, in its utmoft extent, it be contrary 
both to reafon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moft effectual oppofition 
from the latter principle. The prefident of Magdalen college, one of the richeft 
foundations in Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was fent in favor of Far- 
mer, anew convert, but one, who, befides his religion, had not in other refpects 
the qualities required by the ftatutes for enjoying that office. The fellows of the 
college made very fubmiffive applications to the King for recalling his mandate ; 
but before they received an anfwer, the day came, on which, by their ftatutes, 
they were required to proceed to an election. ‘They therefore chofe Dr. Hough,a 
man of virtue, as well as of the firmnefs and vigor requifite for maintaining his 
own rights and thofe of the univerfity. In order to punifh the college for this con- 
tumacy, as it was called, an inferior ecclefiaftical commiffion was fent down, and 
the new prefident and the fellows were cited before that court. So little regard had 
been paid to any other confideration befides religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, 
was found guilty of the loweft and moft fcandalous vices; infomuch that even the 
ecclefiaftical commiffioners were afhamed to infift on his election. A new mandate, 
therefore, was iffued in favor of Parker, lately created bifhop of Oxford, a man 
of a proftitute character, but who, like Farmer, attoned for all his vices by his a- 
vowed willingnefs to embrace the catholic religion. The college reprefented, that 
all prefidents had ever been appointed by election, and there were even few in- 
ftances of the King’s interpofing by his recommendation in favor of any candidate 5 
that having already made a regular election of a prefident, they could not, dur- 
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ing his life-time, deprive him of his office, and fubftitute any other in his place; 
that, even if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ftatutes of their founder, could 
not be chofen; that they had all of them bound themfelves by oath to ob- 
ferve thefe ftatutes, and never on any account to accept of a difpenfation; and 
that the college had at all times fo much diftinguifhed itfelf by its loyalty, that no- 
thing but the moft invincible neceffity could now oblige them to oppofe his Ma- 
jefty’s inclinations: All thefe reafons availed them nothing. The prefident and all 
the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the college ; and Parker was 
put in poffeffion of the office. ‘This act of violence, of all thofe committed dur- 
ing the reign of James, is perhaps the moft openly illegal and arbitrary. When 
the difpenfing power was the moft f{trenuoufly infifted on by court lawyers, it had 
itill been allowed, that the ftatutes, which regard private property, could not be in- 
fringed by that prerogative : Yetin this inftance it appeared, that even thefe were 
not now fecure frominvafion. The privileges of a college are attacked : Men are 
illegally difpoffefied of their property, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, 
and to their religion: The fountains of the church are attempted to be poyfoned ; 
nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all ecclefiaftical, as well as civil prefer- 
ments, would be beftowed on fuch as, negligent of honor, virtue, and fincerity, 
bafely facrificed their faith to the reigning fuperftition. Such were the general fen- 
timents ; and as the univerfities have an intimate connexion with the ecclefiattical 
eftablifhments, and mightily intereft all thofe who have there received their educa- 
tion, this arbitrary proceeding begot an univerfal difcontent againft the King’s admi- 
niftration. 

Tue next meafure of the Court was an infult ftill more open on the whole ec- 
clefiaftics, and rendered the breach betwixt the King and that powerful body fatal, 
as well as incurable. It is ftrange, that James, when he felt, from the fentiments 
of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had over him, fhould yet 
be fo infatuated as never once to fufpedct, that it might poffibly have a proportional 
authority over his fubjeéts. Could he have profited from repeated experience, he 
had feen inftances enough of their {trong averfion towards that communion, which, 
from a violent, imperious difpofition, he was determined, by every poffible expe- 
dient, to introduce into his kingdoms. : 

Tue King publifhed a fecond declaration of indulgence, almoft in the fame 
terms with the former ; and he fubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 
fervice, it fhould be red_by the clergy in all the churches. As they were known 
univerfally to difapprove of the ufe made of the fufpending power, this claufe, they 


thought, could be meant only as an infult upon them; and they were fenfible, 
that, 
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that, by their compliance, they would expofe themfelves, both to 0h, contempt, 
on account of their tame behavior, and to public hatred fe their indirectly patro- 
nizing {o obnoxious a prerogative*, They were determined, therefore, atmoft 
univerfally to preferve the regard of the people; their only protection, while 
the laws were become of. fo little validity, and while the mike was fo deeply 
engaged in oppofite interefts. In order to encourage thenvin ‘this refolution, fix 
prelates, to wit, Lloyde, bifhop of St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 
of Ely, Lake of Chichefter, White of Peterborow, and Trelawney of Briftol, 
met privately with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to the King. 
They there reprefented in few words, that, tho’ poffefled of the higheft fenfe of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given fuch eminent teftimo- 
nics; tho’ defirous of affording eafe in a legal way to all Proteftant Diffenters; yet 

ecaufe the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly de- 

clared illegal by Parliament, they could not, in prudence, honor, or senate 
fo far mite themfelves parties as the diftribution of it all over the kingdom would 
be interpreted to amount to. . They therefore befought the King, t shiae he would 
not infift upon their reading that declaration +. 


Tue King was incapable, not only of yielding to the greateft oppofition, but of 
allowing the flighteft and moft refpectful contradiction to pafs unpunifhed. \ He 
immediately embraced a refolution (and his refolutions, when once embraced, 
were inflexible) of-punifhing the bifhops, for a petition fo popular in its matter, 


* When Charles diffolved his laft Parliament, he fet forth a declaration giving his reafons for that 
- gmeafure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people after divine fervice. 
Thefe orders had been agreeabie to their party prejudices, and they willingly fubmitted to them. ‘The 
contrary was now the cafe. 

+ The words of the petition were. ‘That the great averfenefs found in themfelves to their diftri- 
buting and publifhing in ail their churches your Majefty’s late declaration for liberty of confciente, 
proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience to your Majefty (our holy mother, the church 
of England, being both in her principles and her conftant practice unqueitionably loyal, and having to 
her great honor been more than once publicly acknowleged to be fo by your gracious Majefty) nor yet 
from any want of tendernefs to Diffenters, in relation to wilonk we are willing to come to fuch a temper 
as fhall be thought fit, when the matter fhall be confidered and fettled in Parliament and Convocation, 
But among many other confiderations, from this efpecially, becaufe that declaration is panded upon 
fach a difpenfing power as hath been often, declared illegal in Parliarnent, and particularly in the years 
7662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your Majelty’s reign, and is a matter of fo great moment and 

confequence to the whole nation both 3 in church and flate, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, 

honor, or confcience fo far make themfelves parties to it asa diftribution of it all over the nation and 

the folemn publication of it once and again, even in God’s houfe, and in the time of divine fervice, muft 
amount to in common and reafonable conftruction. 
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and fo prudent and cautious in its expreffion. Ass the petition was delivered him 
in private, he fummoned them before the council; and there queftioned them 
whether they would acknowlege it. The bifhops faw his intention, and feemed 
long defirous to decline anfwering : But being pufhed by the chancellor, they at 
laft owned the petition. On their refufal to give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower ; and the Crown lawyers received direc- 
tions to profecute them for the feditious libel, which, it was pretended, they had 
compofed and uttered. 


Tue people were already aware of the danger, to which the prelates were ex- 
pofed ; and were raifed to the higheft pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 
the iffue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld thefe fathers of the 
church brought from Court under the cuftody of a guard, when they faw them 
embarked in veffels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their affec- 
tion for Jiberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once, and they flew to be- 
hold this affeéting and animating fpeétacle. The whole fhore was covered with 
crowds of proftrate fpectators, who at once implored the bleffing of thofe holy 
paftors, and addreffed their petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 
treme danger, to which their country and their religion ftood expofed. Even the 
foldiers, feized with the contagion ef the fame fpirit, flung themfelves-on their 
knees before the diftreffed prelates, and craved the benediction of thofe criminals, 
whom they were appointed to guard. Some perfons ran into the water, that they 
might participate more nearly of thofe bleffings, which the prelates were diftributing 
on all around them. The bifhops themfelves, during this triumphant fuffering, 
augmented the general favor, by the moft lowly fubmiffive deportment ; and ftill 
exhorted the people to fear God, honor the King, and maintain their loyalty ; ex- 
preffions more animating than the moft inflammatory fpeeches. And no fooner 
had they entered the precin&ts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order 
to return thanks for thofe afflictions, which Heaven, in defence of its ay caufe, 
had thought them worthy to endure. 


TueEtr pafiage, when conducted to their trial, was, if poffible, attended with — 


greater crowds of anxious fpectators. All men faw the dangerous crifis, to which 


affairs were reduced, and were fenfible, that the iffue could not poffibly be put on a 
more favorable caufe, than that in which the King had fo imprudently engaged. 
Twenty-nine temporal peers (for the other prelates ftood aloof) attended the 
prifoners to Weftminfter Hall; and fuch crowds of gentry followed the pro- 
ceffion, that fearce any room was left for the populace to enter. The lawyers for 
the bifhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby 

I and 
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: at 
and Sommers. No caufe, even during the profecution of the popifh plot, was Chap. I. i 
’ ever heard with fo much zeal and attention. The popular torrent, which, of a 
itfelf, ran fierce and ftrong, was now farther irritated by the oppofition of the hy 
government. ifiva} 

Tue council for the bifhops pleaded, that the law allowed fubjects, if they thought | 

themfelves aggrieved in any particular, to addrefs themfelves by petition to the King, ] 
ie provided they kept within certain bounds, which the fame law prefcribed them, H 

7 and which in the prefent petition the prelates had rigidly obferved: That an active | 
obedience in cafes, which were contrary to confcience, was never pretended to be due 
to government ; and law was allowed to be the great meafure of the compliance and | 
fubmiffion of fubjeéts: That when any perfon found commands to be impofed 
upon him, which he could not obey, it was more refpeétful to offer to the Princ 
his reafons for refufal, than to remain in an obflinate and refractory filence: That ny 
it was no breach of duty in fubjeéts, even tho’ not exprefly called upon, to difcover 
their fenfe of public meafures, in which every one had fo intimate a concern: That 
the bifhops in the prefent cafe were called upon, and muft either exprefs their ap- 
probation by compliance, or their difapprobation by petition: That it could be no 
fedition to deny the prerogative of fufpending the laws; becaufe there really was no 
fuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited government: That ie 
even if this prerogative was real, it had yet been frequently difputed before the Hl 
whole nation, both in Weftminfter-hall, and in both houfes of Parliament; and at 
2 -no one had ever dreamed of punifhing the denial of it as criminal: That the 
prelates, inftead of making an appeal to the people, had applied in private to 
his Majefly, and had even delivered their petition fo fecretly, that, except by the ae 
confeflion, extorted from them before the council, it was found impoffible to prove ay 
them the authors: And that tho’ the petition was afterwards printed and difperfed, ah } 
it was not fo much as attempted to be proved, that they had the leaft knowlege of A) 
that publication. 
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TuEsE arguments were convincing in themfelves, and were heard with a very ‘i 
favorable difpofition by the audience. Even fome of the judges, tho’ their feats hy 
| were held during pleafure, declared themfelves in favor of the prifoners. ‘The He 
ae jury however, from what caufe is not certainly known, took feveral hours to delt- . : 
berate, and kept, during fo longa time, the whole people in the moft anxious ex- 
peétation.. But when the wifhed-for verdict, mot guilty, was at laft pronounced, rth of June. 
the intelligence was echoed thro’ the whole hall, was conveyed to the crowds and acquital 
without, was carried into the city, and was propagated with infinite joy thro’out ofthe busts, 
the whole kingdom. | ie 
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Chap. T. Ever fince Monmouth’s rebellion, the King had, every fummer, encamped his 
A0G0. army on Hounflow-heath, that he might both improve their difcipline, and by fo 
unufual a fpectacle over-awe the mutinous people. A popith chapel was openly 
erected in the midft of the camp, and great pains taken, tho’ in vain, to bring 
over the foldiers to that communion. The few converts, whom the priefts had 
made, were treated with fuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred everyone from’ 
following the example, Eventhedrifh officers, whom the King introduced among 
them, ferved rather, from the averfion borne them, to weaken his intereft in the 
army. It happened that the very day, on which the bifhops’ trial was finithed, 
the King had reviewed the troops, and had retired into lord Feverfham, the 
general’s, tent; when he was furprized to hear a great uproar in the camp, at- 
tended with the moft extravagant fymptoms of tumultuous joy. He fuddenly en- 
quired the caufe, and was told by Feverfham, ‘‘ It was nothing but the rejoicing of 
** the foldiers for the acquital of the bifhops.” ‘* Do’you call that nothing ?” re- 
plied he, ** but fo much the worfe for them.” 

Tre King was ftill determined to ruth forward in the fame courfe, where he 
was already, by his precipitate career, fo fatally advanced. Tho’ he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholics, were enraged at his paft 
meafures, and ftill more terrified with the future profpect; tho’ he faw that the 
fame difcontents had reached the army, his fole reflource during. the general difaf- 
feétion: Yet was he incapable of changing his meafures, or even of remitting his 
violence in the profecution of them. He ftruck out two of the judges, Powel 
and Holloway, who had appeared to favor the bifhops : He iffued orders to pro- 
ecute all thofe clergymen, who had not red. his deciaration; that is, the whole 
church of England, two hundred excepted: He fent a mandate to the new fel- 
lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen-college, to elect for prefident, in the 
room -of Parker, lately deceafed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
titular bifhop of Madaura: And he is even faid to have nominated the fame perfon 
to the fee of Oxford. So great, an infatuation is perhaps an object of compafiion 
rather than of anger: And is really furprizing in a man, who, in other refpects, 

was not deficient in fenfe and accomplifhments. 
roth of June. .. A FEw days before the acquital of the bifhops, an event happened, which, in 
ona the King’s fentiments, much overballanced all the mortifications, which he had 
Wales. received on that occafion. The Queen was brought to bed of a fon, who was 
baptized by the name of James. This bleffing was impatiently longed for, not 


only by the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics both abroad and at 


home, They faw, that the King was paft middle age; and that on his death the 
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: fucceffion muft devolve on the Prince and Princefs of Orange, two zealous Pro- Chap. 1. 
- teftants, who would foon replace every thing on the antient foundations. Vows pats 
2 therefore were offered at every fhrine for a male fucceflor: Pilgrimages were un- 
dertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the dutchefs of Modena ; and fuccefs 

was chiefly attributed to that pious office. But in proportion as this event was 
agreeable to the Catholics, it encreafed the difguft of the Proteftants, by depriving 

them of that agreeable, tho’ fomewhat diftant profpect, in which at prefent they 
flattered themfelves. . Calumny even went fo far as to. afcribe to the King the de- 

fign of impofing on the world a fuppofititious child, who might be educated in his 
principles, and after his death fupport the catholic religion in his aominions. The 

nation almoft univerfally believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 

crime; as they had feen, that, from like motives, he was guilty of every impru- 

dence: And the affections of nature, they thought, would be eafily facrificed to 

the fuperior motives of propagating a catholic and orthodox faith. The prefent 
occafion was not the firft, when that calumny had been propagated. In the year 

1682, the Queen, then Dutchefs of Yorke, had been pregnant ; and rumors were 

fpred, that an impofture would, at that time, be put upon the nation: But happily, 

the infant proved a female, and thereby fpared the party all the trouble of fup- 

porting their moft improbable fiction™, 


* This Rory is taken notice of in a weekly paper, the Obfervator, publified at that very time, 
234 of Auguft, 1682. Party zeal is capable of {wallowing the moft incredible ftory; but it is furely 
oat . t 
fingular, that the fame calumny, when once baffled, fhould yet be renewed with fuch fuccefs. 
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FIL Eevery motive, civil and religious, concurred to alienate from the 

King every rank and denomination of men, it might be expeéted, that 
his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight : But fuch is the 
influence of eftablifhed government; fo averfe are men from beginning hazardous 
enterprizes; that had not the nation received fuccor from abroad, affairs might long 
have remained in their prefent delicate fituation, and the King might at laft have 
prevailed in his rafh, and ill concerted projects, 


Tue Prince of Orange, ever fince his marriage with the Lady Mary, had main- 
tained a very prudent conduét ; agreeable to that found underftanding, with which 
he was fo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to concern himfelf very little 
in Englith affairs, and never by any meafure to difguft any of the faGtions, or give 
umbrage tothe Prince, who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as well as 
intereft, led him toemploy himfelf with affiduous induftry in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, and to oppofe the grandeur of the French Monarch, againit whom he had 


long, 


long, both from perfonal and political confiderations, conceived the moft violent hap. Th. 
animofity. By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole Englith na- 1688. 


tion: But as he croffed the inclinations of Charles, who fought peace by com- 
pliance with France, he had much declined in the favor and affeétions of that 
monarch, 





James on his acceffion found it fo much his intereft to live on good terms with 
the, heir apparent, that he fhowed the Prince fome demontftrations of friendfhip ; 
and the Prince on his part was not wanting in every inftance of duty and regard to- 
wards the King. On Monmouth’s invafion, he immediately difpatched over fix 
regiments of Britifh troops, which were in the Dutch fervice: and he offered to 
take the command of the King’s forces againft the rebels. However much he 
might difapprove the maxims of the King’s adminiftration, he ever kept a total 
filence on that fubjeét, and gave no countenance to thofe difcontents, which were 
propagated with fuch induftry thro’out the nation. 


Ir was from the application of James himfelf, that the Prince firft openly took 
any part in Englifh affairs. Notwithftanding the lofty ideas, which the King 
had entertained of ‘his own prerogative, he found, that the edicts, emitted from it, 
{till wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the continuance of them might 
in the iffue become dangerous, both to himfelf and to the Catholics, whom he de- 
fired to favor. An aét of Parliament alone could enfure the indulgence or tolera- 
tion, which he had labored to eftablifh ; and he hoped, that, if the Prince would 
declare in favor of that {cheme, the members, who had hitherto refifted all his own 
applications, would at laft be prevailed with to adopt it. The confent, therefore, 
of the Prince to the repeal of the penal ftatutes and of the teft was ftrongly follicited 
by the King; and in order to engage him to that meafure, hopes were given *, 
that England would fecond him in all thofe enterprizes, which his active and ex- 
tenfive genius had with fuch fuccefs concerted on the continent. 


Te Prince knew, that the Emperor and the King of Spain were enraged by the He forms a 
repeated injuries, which they had fuffered from the ambition of Lewis; and ftill — againit 
more, by the frequent infults, which his pride had made them undergo. He was : 
apprized of the influence of thefe Monarchs over the catholic Princes of the empire : 

He had himfelf obtained a great authority with the proteftant Princes: And he 
formed a project of uniting Europe in one general league againift the encroachments 
of France, which feemed fo nearly to threaten the liberty and independance of all 


its neighbors. 
its neighbors Nc 


* Burnet, vol) i. p. 741. D’Avaux, 15th of April, 1683. 
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No characters are more incompatible than thofe of a conqueror and a perfe- 
cutor; and Lewis foon found, that, befides his weakening his own kingdoms by 
the banifhment of fo many ufeful fubjeéts, the refugees had enflamed all the pro- 
teftant nations againft him, and had raifed him enemies, who, in defence of their 
religion as well as liberty, were ooftinately refolved to oppofe his progrefs. ‘The 
city of Amfterdam and other towns in Flolland, which had fallen into a dependance 
on France, being terrified with the accounts, which they every moment received, 
of the furious perfecutions again{t the Hugonots, had dropped all private factions, 
and had entered into*an entire confidence with the Prince of Orange *. The pro- 
te{tant Piinces of the empire had formed a feparate league at Magdebourg for the 
defence of their religion. The Englifh were anew enraged at the blind bigotry of 
their Sovereign, and difpofed to embrace the moft de{perate refolutions againft him. 
From a view of the ftate of Europe during this period, it appears, that Lewis, 
befides fullying an illuftrious reign, had wantonly by this perfecution raifed invin- 
cible barriers to his arms, which otherwife it had been very difficult, if not impofii- 


‘ble, to refift. 


Tue Prince of Orange knew how to avail himfelf of all thefe advantages. By 
his intrigues and influence a league was formed at Aufbourg, where the whole 
empire united in its defence againft the French Monarch. Spain and Holland 
became parties in the alliance. The acceffion of Savoy was afterwards obtained, 
Sweden and Denmark feemed to favor the fame caufe. But tho’ thefe numerous 
{tates compofed the greater part of Europe, the league was ftill deemed imperfect 
and unequal to its end ;. fo long as England maintained that neutrality, in which jhe 
had hitherto perfevered. 


James, tho’ more prone to bigotry, was more fenfible to his own and to national 
honor than his brother; and had he not been confined by the former motive, he 
would have maintained with more {pirit the intereft and independance of his king- 
doms,_ When a profpeét, therefore, appeared of promoting his religious fchemes 
by oppofing the progrefs of France, he was not averfe from that meaiure; and he 
gave his fon in-law room to hope, that, by concurring with his views in England, 
he might prevail with him to fecond thofe projects, which the Prince was fo am- 


bitious of promoting. 


A Moré tempting offer could not be made to a perfon of fo enterprizing a cha- 
racter: But the objections to that meafure, upon deliberation, appeared to him in- 
fuperable. The King, he obferved, had incurred the mot violent hatred of his 


Own 


* D’Avaux, 24th of July, 16813 roth of June, 15th of O@ober, 11th of November,«1688. vol. 
bY. p. 30. 
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own fubjeéts: Great apprehenfions were entertained of his defigns: The only ref- 
fource, which the nation faw, was in thefuture fucceffion of the Prince and Princeis: 
Should he concur in thofe dteaded meafures, he would draw on himfelf all the 
odium, under which the King labored: The nation might even refufe to bear the 
expence of alliances, which would in that cafe become fo fufpicious: And he might 
himfelf incur danger of lofing a fucceffion, which was awaiting him, and which 
the egregious indifcretion of the King feemed even to give him hopes of reaping 
before it fhould devolve to him by the courfe of nature. The Prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promife his confent to the repeal of the penal ftatutes, 
by which the Nonconformifts as well as Catholics were expofed to punifhment. 
The teft he efteemed a fecurity abfolutely requifite for the eftablifhed religion. 

T ue King did not remain fatisfied with a fingle trial. There was one Stuart, a Scotch 
lawyer, who had been banifhed for treafonable practices ; but who had afterwards 
obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the King’s directions, Stuart wrote 
feveral letters to penfionary Fagel, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance in 
Holland ; and befides urging all the motives for an unlimited toleration, he defired, 
that his reafons fhould, in the King’s name, be communicated to the Prince and 
Princefs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply ; but finding, that 
his filence was conftrued into an affent, he at laft expreffed his own fentiment and that 
of their Highneffes. He faid, that it was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely 
becaufe he differed from the eftablifhed faith, fhould ever, while he remained a 
peaceable fubject, be expofed to any punifhment or even moleftation: That the 


purpofe. That the teft was not to be confidered as a penalty inflicted on the 
profeffors of any religion, but as a fecurity provided for the eftablifhed worfhip. 
That it was no punifhment on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 
peaceably on their own revenues of induftry. ‘That even in the United Provinces, 
which were fo often cited as models of toleration, tho’ all feéts were admitted, yet 
civil offices were only enjoyed by the profeflors of the eftablifhed That 
military commands, indeed, were fometimes beftowed on Catholics ; but as they 
were conferred with great precaution, and ftill lay under the control of ‘the magi- 
ftrate, they could give no juft reafon for umbrage. And that their Highnefles, 
however defirous of gratifying the King,. and of endeavoring, by every means, to 


render his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any mealure, which would 


religion. 
© 


expofe their religion to fuch tmmunent danger. 
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Wuen this letter was publifhed, as it foon was, it infpired great courage into the. 
Proteftants of all denominations, and ferved to keep them united in their oppoft- 
tion to the encroachments of the Catholics. On the other hand, the King, who was 
not contented with a fimple toleration for his own religion, but was refolved, that it 
fhould enjoy great credit, if not an abfolute fuperiority, was extremely difgufted, 
and took every occafion to exprefs his. difpleafure, as well againft the Prince of 
Orange as the United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pyrates, who preyed 
on the Dutch, a reception in his harbors, and liberty to difpofe of their prizes, 
Fle revived fome complaints of the Eaft India company with regard to the affair of 
Bantam *, He required the fix Britifh regiments in the Dutch fervice to be fent 
over. He began to put his navy in a formidable condition. And from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained apprehenfions, that he fought only an oc- 
cafion and pretexts for making war upon them. | 


Tue Prince in his turn refolved to pufh affairs with more vigor, and to preferve 
all the Englifh Proteftants in his interefts, as well as maintain them firm in their pre- 
fent union againft the Catholics. Heknew, that the men of education in Engin 
were, many of them, retained in their religion more by honor than by principle + 
and that, tho’ every one was afhamed to be the firft profelyte, yet, if the a 
was once fet by fome eminent perfons, intereft would every day make confiderable 
converfions to a communion, which was fo zealoufly promoted by the Sove- 
reign. Dykvelt therefore was fent over as envoy to England ; and the Prince gave 
him inftrugtions, befides publicly remonftrating with the King on his conduct both 
at home and abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper manner, to every fec& 
and denomination. To the church party he fent aflurances of favor and regard, 
and protefted, that his education in Holland had no way prejudiced him againft 
epifcopal government. The Nonconformifts he exhorted not to be deceived by the 
fallacious careffes of a popifh Court, but to wait patiently, till, in the maturity of 
time, laws, ena¢ted by Proteftants, fhould give them that toleration, which, with 
fo much reafon, they had long claimed and demanded. Dykvelt executed his com- 
miffion with fuch dexterity, that all orders of men caft their eyes towards Holland, 
and expected thence a deliverance from thofe dangers, with which their religion and 
liberty were fo nearly threatened. 

Many of the moft confiderable perfons, both in church and ftate, made fecret 
applications to Dykvelt, and thro’ him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 
bert too, tho” a man of great expence, and feemingly of little religion, had 
thrown up his employments, and retired to the Hague, where he aflured the 

Prince 


—* D’Avaux, 2iftof January, 1687. + Burnet. 


pees 


= Lake wos Hy. AIG 
Ptince of the difaffection of the f 

nce of the difaffection of the feamen, by whom that admiral was extremely be-- Chap. f. 

1 4 it 13 . . Cc | ; “a 

loved. ; Admiral Ruffel, coufin german to the unfortunate lord of that name, 18°: 
paffed frequently between England and Holland, and kept the communication 
open with all the great men of the proteftant party. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came over under pretext of drink- 
ing the waters at Spaw, and conveyed ftill ftronger affurances of an univerfal com- 
bination againft the meafures of the King. Lord Dunblaine, fon to the earl of 
Danby, being mafter of an independant frigate, made feveral voyages to Holland, 
and carried from many of the nobility tenders of duty, and even confiderable fums 
of money *, to the Prince of Orange. 


THERE remained, however, fome reafons, which retained all parties in awe, 
and kept them from breaking out into immediate violence. The Prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his invafion, an inheritance, which the laws 
enfured to the Princefs; and the Englith Proteftants, on the other hand, from the 
profpect of her fucceffion, {till entertained hopes of obtaining at laft a peaceable 
and a fafe redrefs of all their grievances. But when the Prince of Wales was born, 
both the Prince and the Englith nation were reduced to defpair, and faw no ref- 

, fource but in a confederacy for their mutual interefts. ~ And thus the event, which 

“f the King had fo long made the object of his moft ardent prayers, and from which 

| he expected the firm eftablifhment of his throne, proved the immediate caufe of 
his ruin: and downfall. | 

ZuyurstTern, who had been fent over to congratulate the King on the birth of 
his fon, brought the Prince formal invitations from moft of the great men in I'ng- 

. land, to aflift them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberty. The 
bifhop of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonfhire, Dorfet, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marquefs of Hiallifax, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, 
Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Lefter, befides:many eminent citizens of London ; 
all thefe perfons, tho” of the moft oppofite parties, concurred in their applications 
eo the Prince: The Whigs, fuitable to their antient principles of liberty, which Gyn of 
iad led them to attempt the exclufion bill, eafily agreed to oppofe a King, whofe parties. 
conduc had verified whatever his worft enemies had prognofticated of his fuccef- 

Gon. The Tories and the church party, finding their paft fervices forgotten, their 

rights invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop for the prefent all over- 
Arained doctrines of fubmiffion, and attend to the great and powerful dictates of 
nature. Lhe Nonconformifts, dreading the carefies of known and inveterate ene- 
eration more fecure from a Prince, educated an 


F mies, deemed the ofers of tol 
1 fa} 
thofe principles, and aecuftomed:to that. practice. And thus all faétion was for a 


Hi h h-2 | time 


: ae 52 | 
* D’Avaux, 14th of September, 24th of September, 8th of OGober, 15th of O€tober, 1683. 
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time laid afleep in England; and rival parties, forgeting their animofity, had {é- 
cretly concurred in a defign of oppofing their unhappy and mifeuided Sovereign. 
The earl of Shrewfbury, who had acquired great popularity by deferting, at this time,. 
the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his regiment, mortgaged 
his eftate for forty thoufand pounds, and made a tender of his fword and purfe to. 
the Prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithftanding his age and infirmities, 
had taken a journey for the fame purpofe. Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and. 
pufhed on the enterprize with that ardent and courageous fpirit, for which he was. 
fo eminent. Even Sunderland, the King’s favorite minifter, is believed to have en- 
tered into a correfpondence with the Prince; and at the expence of his own honor 


and his mafter’s intereft, to have fecretly embraced a caufe, which, he forefaw,. was 
likely foon to predominate *, 


Tue Prince was eafily determined to yield to the applications of the Englith,,. 
and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its prefent fears and diftrefles, 
regarded him as its fole protector. The great object of his ambition was to be 
placed at the head of a confederate army, and by his valor to avenge the injuries,. 
which himfelf, his country, \and his allies had fuftained from the haughty Lewis.. 
But while England remained under the prefent government, he deipaired of ever 
forming a league, which would be able, with any probability of fuccefs, to make: 
oppofition againft that powerful Monarch. The tyes of affinity could not be fup- 
pofed to have great influence over a perfon of the Prince’s rank and temper; much, 
more, as he knew, that they were at firft unwillingly contracted by the King, and 
had never fince been cultivated by any effential favors or good offices, Or fhould. 
any reproach remain upon:him for violating the duties of private life; the glory of 
delivering oppreffed nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of all reafon- 
able men, to make ample compenfation.. He could not well expect, on the com- 
mencement of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount the throne of . 
England: But he undoubtedly forefaw, that its fuccefs would eftablith his autho- 
rity in that kingdom. And fo.egregious was James’s temerity, that there was no. 
advantage, fo great or obvious, which that Prince’s.indifcretion might not afford 
his enemies. 

Tue Prince of Orange, thro’out his whole life, was peculiarly happy in the 
fituations, in which he was placed. He faved his own country from ruin, he 
reftored the liberties of thefe kingdoms, he fupported the general independency: 


_of. 


* D’Avaux was always of that opinion. See his Negotiations 6th of May; 2oth of May, 18th,. 
27th of September, 22d of November, 1688. Butit is pretended, that that lord always fuggefted, 
moderate councils to the King ; a fure proof,, iftrue, of his fidelity. See his defence, 
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of Europe. And thus, tho’ his virtue, it is confefled, be not the pureft, which Chap. IE 
we meet with in hiftory, it will be difficult to find any perfon, whofe ations and. 688. 
conduct have contributed more eminently to the general interefts of fociety and of 
mankind. 

THE time, when the Prince entered on his enterprize, was very well chofen ; Prince's pre» 
as the people were then in the higheft ferment, on account of the infult, which — 
the imprifonment and trial of the bifhops had put upon the church, and indeed 
upon all the Proteftants of the nation. His method of conduéting the prepara- 
tions was no lefs wife and politic. Under other pretexts, he had beforehand made 
confiderable augmentations to the Dutch fleet; and the fhips were at that time 
lying in harbor. Some additional troops were alfo levied ; and fums of money, 
raifed for other purpofes, were diverted by the Prince to the ufe of this expedition. 

The States had entered into entire confidence with him, and partly from terror of 
the exorbitant power of France, partly from difguft at fome reftraints laid on their 
commerce in that kingdom, were fenfible how neceffary fuccefs in this enterprize 
was become to their domeftic happinefs and. fecurity. . Many of .the neighboring 
Princes regarded him as their guardian and proteétor, and were guided by him im 
all their councils. He held conferences with Caftanaga, governor of the Spanith 
Netherlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the Landgrave 
of Heffe-Caffel, with the whole houfe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that thefe. 
Princes fhould replace the troops employed againft England, and fhould protect the 
United Provinces during the abfence of the Prince of Orange. Their forces. were 
already on their march for that purpofe: A confiderable encampment of the 
Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen: Every place was in motion ; and tho’ 
the roots of this:confpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other,. fo fecret 
were the Prince’s confults, fo fortunate was the difpofition of affairs, that he {till. 
could cover his preparations under other pretexts ; and little fufpicion. was enter- 
tained of his real. intentions. | 


Tuer King of France, menaced by the league of Aufbourg, had refolved to: 
ftrike the firft blow againft the allies ; and having fought a quarrel with the Em- 
peror and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a great army, and: 
laid fiege to Philipfbourg. The Ele€tor of Cologne, who was alfo. Bifhop of 
Liege and Munfter, and whofe territories almoft entirely furrounded the United 
Provinces, had dyed about this time ; and the candidates for that rich fuccefiion 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, fupported by the houfe of Auftria,, and the car- 
dinal of Furftembourg, an entire dependant on France. The Pope, who favored 
the allies, was able to throw the ballance between the parties, and Prince Clement: 


was chofen; a circumftance which contributed extremely to the fecurity of the 
iat States. 
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States. _ But as the cardinal kept poffeffion of many of. the ‘ortreffes, and had ap- 
plied to France for fuccors, the neighboring territories were all in motion; and 
thus the preparations of the Dutch and their allies feemed intended merely for 
their own defence againft the enterprizes of Lewis. 

ALL the artifices, however, of the Prince could not entirely conceal his real in- 
tentions from the fagacity of the French court. D’ Avaux, Lewis’s envoy.at the 
Flague, had been able, by a comparifon of circumftances, to infer the purpofes of the 
preparations in Holland; and he inftantly informed his mifter of the difcovery- 
Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James ; and accompanied the information with 
a very important offer. He was willing to join a fquadron of French fhips to the 
Englith fleet; and to fend over any number of troops, which James fhould judge 
requifite for his fecurity. When this propofal was rejected, he again offered to raife 
the fiege of Philipfbourg, to march his army into the Netherhnds, and by the terror 
of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in their own country, This propofal met 
with no better reception, 

JAMES was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his fon in law intended an inva- 
fion upon England. Fully perfwaded, himfelf, of the facrecnefs of his own autho- 
rity, he fancied, that a like belief had made deep impreffion on his fubjeéts ; and 
notwithftanding the ftrong fymptoms of difcontent which broke out, fuch an uni- 
verfal combination in rebellion appeared to him no way credible. His army, in 
which he trufted, and which he had confiderably augmented. would be eafily able, 
he thought, to repel foreign force, -and to fupprefs any edition among the populace: 
A fmall number of French troops; joined: to:thefe, would tend only to breed dif- 
content; and alford'them a pretext for mutinying againft foreigners, fo feared and. 
fo hated by the nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed fecure him, both 
againft an mvafion from Holland, and againft the rebellion ofhis own fubjeéts ; but 
would be able afterwards to reduce him to total dependance, and’ render his autho- 
rity entirely precarious. Even the French invafion of the: Low Countries might be 
attended with very dangerous confequences ; and would fuffice, in thefe jealous 
times, to revive the old fufpicion of a combination againft Holland, and againft the 
proteftant religion ; a fufpicion, which. had already produced: fuch difcontents in 
ingland. Thefe were the views fugeefted by Sunderland; an] it mutt be confefled, 
that the reafons, on which they were founded, were fufficiently plaufiblé ; as indeed 
the fituation, to which the King had reduced: himfelf, was, to the lat degree, deli- 
cate and perplexing, 

STILL Lewis was unwilling to abandon. a friend: and: ally, whofe intereft he-re- 
garded as clofely conneéted with his own. By the fugeeftion of Skelton, the King’s 

| “ minifter- 
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minifter at Paris, orders were fent D’ Avaux to:remonftrate with the States in Lewis's 
name againtt thee preparations, which they were making to invade England. The 
{trict amity, faid the French minifter, which fubfifts between the two monarchs will 
make Lewis regard every attempt againft his ally as an att of hoftility againft him- 
felf. This remonftrance had a very bad effect, and put the Statesin a fame. What 
is this alliance, they afked, between France and England, which has been fo carefully 
concealed from us? Is it of the fame nature with the former; meant for our de- 
{truction and for the extirpation of the proteftant religion? If fo, it is high time for 
us to provide for our own defence, and to anticipate thofe projeéts, which are form- 
ing againi{t us. ? 

Even James was difpleafed with this ofiicious ftep taken by Lewis for his fer- 
vice. He was not reduced, he faid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furftem- 
_berg, and obliged to feek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton for his rath 
conduct, and threw him into the Tower. He folemnly difavowed D’Avaux’s me- 
morial ; and protefted, that no alliance fubfifted between him and Lewis, but what 
was public and known to all the world *. The States, however, ftill affected to 
appear incredulous on that article ; and the Enghifh, extremely prepoffeffed again{t 
their Sovereign, firmly believed, that a projeét was concerted with Lewis for their 
entire fubjection. Portfmouth, it was faid, was to be put into the hands of that 
ambitious monarch: England was to be filled with French and Irifh troops: and 
every man, who was not willing to embrace the Romifh fuperftition, was by thefe 
bigotted Princes devoted to fudden deftruction. 


Turse fuggeftions were every where {pred abroad, and tended extremely to aug- 
ment the difcontents, of which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 
trayed every day the moft evident fymptoms. T he fleet had begun to mutiny ; 
becaufe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the mafs aboard 
his fhip, and difmified the proteftant chaplain. It was with fome difficulty they 
could be appeafed ; and they ftill perfifted in declaring, that they would not fight 
againft the Dutch, whom they called friends and brethren ; but would willingly en- 
gage the French, whom they regarded as national enemies. The King had intended 
to augment his army with Irifh recruits, and he refolved to try the experiment on 
the regiment of the Duke of Berwic, his natural fon ; but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refufed to admit them; and to this oppofition five captains fteddily ad- 

hered. 


* That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and England appears both frem Sun- 
derland’s apology, and from D’Avaux’s negotiations, lately publithed - See Vol. IV. p. 18. Eng. I ranf- 
lation. 27th of September, 1687. 16th of March, 6th of May, oth of Augutt, 2d of September, 
23d of September, 24th of September, 5th of October, 7 th of October, 11th of November, 1688. 
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hered. They were all cafhiered ; and had not the difcontents of the army on this 
occafion become very apparent, it was refolved to have tried and eeguit thofe 
officers for mutiny. 


Tue King made a trial of the difpofitions of his army, in a manner ftill more 
undifguifed. Finding oppofition from all the civil and ecclefiaftical powers of the 
kingdom, he refolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able alone 
to ferve all his purpofes, and enforce univerfal obedience. His intention was to en- 
gage all the regiments, one after another, to give their confent to the repeal of the 
ceft and penal ftatutes ; and accordingly, the major of Lichfield’s drew out the bat- 
tallion before the King, and told them, that they were required either to enter into 
his Majefty’s views, in thefe particulars, or to lay down their arms. The King was 
furprized to find, that, two captains and a few popifh foldiers excepted, the whole 
battallion immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative. For fome time, he 
remained fpeechlefs ; but having recovered from his aftonifhment, he commanded 
them to take up their arms; adding with a fullen, difcontented air, ‘* That for the 
** future, he would not do them the honor to afk their advice.’’ 


Wuite the King was difmayed with thefe fymptoms of general difaffection, he. 
received a letter from the marquefs of Albeville, his minifter at the Hague ; which 
informed him with certainty that he was foon to look for a powerful invafion from 
Holland, and that Penfionary Fagel had at laft acknowleged, that the fcope of all 
the Dutch preparations was to tranfport forces into England. Tho’ James could 
reafonably expect no other intelligence, he was aftonifhed at the news: He crew 
pale, and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were now opened, and he 
found himfelf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his delufions had hitherto 
concealed from him. His minifters and counfellors, equally aftonifhed with him- 
felf, faw no reffource but in a fudden and precipitant retra€tation of all thofe fatal 
meafures, by which he had created himfelf fo many enemies, foreign and domettic. 
He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them for 
common fecurity: He replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and juf- 
tices, who had been deprived of their commiffions for their adherence to the teft and 
the penal laws: He reftored the charters of London and of all the corporations - 
He annulled the court of ecclefiaftical commiffion : He took off the bifhop of Lon- 
don’s fufpenfion: He re-inftated the expelled. prefident and fellows of Magdalen 
college: And he was even reduced to carefs thofe bifhops, whonr he had fo lately 
profecuted and infulted. All thefe meafures were regarded as fymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. The bifhops, inftead of promifing fuccor, or fugeefting com- 
fort, recapitulated to him all the inftances of his mal-adminiftration, and advifed 
him thenceforwards to follow more falutary council. Andas intelligence arrived of 
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a great difafter, which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that Chap. I. 
the King recalled, for fome time, the conceffions, which he had ordered to be made 1088. 
to Magdalen college: A very bad fign of his fincerity in his other conceffions. 

Nay, fo prevalent were his unfortunate prepoffeffions, that, amidft all his prefent 
diftreffes, he could not forbear, at the baptifm of the young Prince, from appoint- 

ing the Pope to be one of the godfathers. 


Tue report, that a fuppofititious child was to be impofed on the nation, had been 
widely fpred, and greedily received, before the Prince of Wales’s birth: But the 
King, who, without feeming to take notice of the matter, might eafily have quafhed 
that ridiculous rumor, had, from an ill-timed haughtinefs, totally neglected it. He 
difdained, he faid, to fatisfy thofe, who could deem him capable of fo bafe and vil- 
lainous an aétion, Finding that the calumny ftill gained ground, and had made 
deep impreffion on his fubjects, he was now obliged to fubmit to the mortifying 
office of afcertaining the reality of that birth. ‘Tho’ no particular attention had 
been beforehand given to enfure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen's preg- 
nancy and delivery, was rendered indifputable ; and fo much the more, that no ar- 
gument or proof of any importance, nothing but popular rumor and furmize, 
could be thrown into the oppofite fcale. 


Meanwuite, the Prince of Orange’s declaration was difperfed over the king- 
dom, and met with univerfal approbation. All the grievances of the nation were 
there enumerated: The difpenfing and fufpending power; the court of ecclefiafti- 
cal commiffion ; the filling all offices with Catholics, and the raifing a jefuit to bea 
privy-counfellor,; the open encouragement given to popery, by building every 
where churches, colleges, feminaries for that fect 5 the difplacing of judges, if they 
refufed to give fentence according to orders, received from Court; the annulling 
the charters of all the corporations, and the fubjecting the election of members to ar- 
bitrary will and pleafure ; the treating petitions, even the moft modeft, and from 
perfons of the higheft rank, as criminal and feditious ; the committing the whole 
authority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of Papifts; the affuming 
an abfolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in 
that kingdom an obedience without referve; and the violent prefumptions againft 
the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redrefs all thefe grievances, the 
Prince faid, that he intended to come over into England with an armed force, which 
might protect him from the King’s evil counfellors : And that his fole aim was to 
have a legal and free Parliament fummoned, who might provide for the fafety and 
liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales’s legiti- 
he added, could’ entertain fuch hard thoughts of him as to ima- 
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gine, that he had formed other defigns than to procure the full and lafting fettle- 
ment of the religion, liberty, and property of the fubject. The force, which he in- 
tended to bring with him, was totally difproportioned to any views of conqueft ; 
and it were abfurd to fufpeét, that fo many perfons of high rank, both in church 
and ftate, would have given him fo many folemn invitations for fuch a pernicious 
purpofe: Tho’ the Englifh minifters, terrified with his enterprize,. had pretended 
to redrefs, fome of the grievances complained of; there ftill remained the foundation 
of all grievances, that upon which they could in an inftant be again erected, an arbi- 
trary and defpotic power in the Crown, And for this ufurpation there was no poffible 
remedy, but by a full declaration of all the rights of the fubject ina freeParliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince’s meafures, that, in three days, above four 
hundred tranfports were hired; the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals 
from Nimeguen; the’ artillery, arms, ftores, horfes were embarked; and the 
Prince fet fail from Helvoet-Sluice,. with a fleet of near five hundred veffels, and 
an army of above fourteen thoufand men. . He firft encountered a ftorm, which 
drove him back : But his lofs being foon repaired, the fleet put to fea under the 
command of admiral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the weft of 
England. The fame wind detained the King’s fleet in the river, and enabled the 
Dutch to pafs the Straits of Dover without moleftation. Both fhores were covered 
with multitudes of people, who, befides-admiring the grandeur of the fpectacle, 
were held in anxious fufpence.by the profpect of an enterprize, the moft important, 
which, ‘during fome ages, had. beer undertaken in Europe. The Prince had a 
profperous voyage, and landed his army fafely in Torbay on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, the anniverfary of the gun-powder-treafon.. 

Tre Dutch army marched firft to Exeter; and the Prince’s declaration was 
there publifhed. ‘That whole: county was fo terrified with the executions, which: 
had enfued upon Monmouth’s rebellion, that no body for feveral days joined the 
Prince. The bifhop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, and carried to Court 
intelligence of the invafion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the archbifhop- 
ric of -Yorke,;:-which had long been kept vacant, with an -intention, as was’ uni- 
verfally believed, of beftowing it on:fome Catholic. The firft perfon, who joined 
the Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly followed by the gentry 
of the counties of Devon and Somerfet.. Sir Edward Seymour made propofals 
for an ‘affociation, which every one figned.. By degrees, the earl of Abington, 
Mr. Ruffel, fon to the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to 
Exeter. - All'England wasin commotion. °~Lord:Delamere took arms in Chefhire, 
the earl of ‘Danby feized Yorke, the earl of Bath, governor of -Plymouth, .de- 
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clared for the Prince, the earl of Devonfhire made a like declaration in Derby. Chap. 
The nobility and ‘gentry of Nottingham embraced the fame caufe; and every day 
there appeared fome effect of that univerfal combination, into which the nation had 
entered againft the meafures of the King, Even thofe who took not the field 
-againft him, were able to embarrafs and confound his councils. A petition fora 
free Parliament was figned by twenty-four bifhops and peers of the greateft dittinc- 
tion, and was prefented.to the) King. , No one thought of oppofition or refiftance 
acainit the invader. | Defertion of 
Bu the moft dangerous fymptom was the difaffection, which, from the general ul 
fpirit of the nation, not from any particular reafon, had crept into the army. Ihe 
officers feemed all difpofed to prefer the interefts of their country and of their re- 
ligion before thofe prin¢iples of honor and fidelity, which,are commonly efteemed 
the molt facred tyes by men of that profeffion. Lord Colchefter, fon to the earl 
of Rivers, was the firft officer, who deferted to the Prince; and he was attended 
by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort ; but was interCepted by 
the militia under the duke: df. Beaufort, and.taken prifoner,:, Lord-Cornbury, fon 
co the éarl of Clarendon, was more fuccefsful,, He attempted to carry over. three 
reciments of cavdlry ; and He aétually brought.a confiderable: part of them to the 
Prince’s quarters. Several officers of diftinction informed Feverfham, the generals 
that they could not in confcience fight againft' the Prince of Orange. 


Lorp Cuurchurty had been raifed from ‘the rank of a-page, had been invelted . 
with a high command’ in the army; | Kad ‘been‘created \a peer, and: had owed) his 
whole fortune to the King’s bounty’: Yét?even this perfon could refolve, during 
the prefent extremity, to defert his unhappy mafter,'-who had ever repofed entire 
confidence in him. ‘He carried with him the duke of Grafton, -natural fon to the late 
King, colonel Berkeley, ‘and ‘fome troops of dragoons... This, conduct -was a 
fignal facrifice to public virtue of every duty inoprivate life; and required, for ever 

afterwards, the moft upri¢ht, the mioft difiaterefted, and moft-public-{pirited bes 
havior to render it juftiffable. ' 

Tue King ‘bad arrived at Salifbury, the head quarters of his’ ‘army, when he 
received: this-fatal news. That Prince, tho’ a feveré enemy, “had'éver appeared a 
warm, fteddy, .and Gncere friend; and he was éxtrémely thocked ‘with this, as 
well as, with many. other inftances of ingratitade, to which he was now expoted, 
There remained none, in whom he could confide.~ As tlie whole<army had dif- 
covered fymptoms of difcontent, he concluded it full’of treachery; and being 
-deferted by thofe whom he had moft favored and obliged; he no longer expected 414 orn 
that others would hazard theif lives in his fervice. During thie ditragtion and-per> vember, 
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Chap. It. plexity, he embraced a fudden refolution of drawing off his army, and retiring te- - 
1688. wards London: A meafure, which could ferve only to betray his fears, and pro- 
voke farther treachery. 
Bur Churchhill had prepared a ftill more mortal blow for his diftreft benefactor, 
His lady and he had an entire afcendant over the family of Prince George of Den- 
mark; and the time now appeared feafonable for overwhelming the unhappy 
King, who was already ftaggering with the violent fhocks, which he had received. 
and of Prince Andover was the firft ftage of his Majefty’s retreat towards London; and there, 
George, Prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, Sir George Heuet and 
fome other perfons of diftinétion deferted him in the night-time, and retired to the 
Prince’s camp. No fooner had this news reached London, than the Princefs 
andofthe Anne, pretending fear of the King’s difpleafure, withdrew herfelf in the company 
ia of the bifhop of London and lady Churchhill. She fled to Nottingham; where 
the earl of Dorfet received her with great refpect, and the gentry of the county 
quickly formed a troop for her protection. | 
Tue late King, in order to gratify the nation, had entrufted the education of 
his nieces entirely to Proteftants ; and as thefe Princeffes were efteemed the chief 
reffource of the eftablifhed religion after their father’s defection, great care had 
been taken to inftill into them, from their earlieft infancy, the ftrongeft preju- 
dices againft popery. During the violence too of fuch popular currents, as now 
prevailed in England, all private confiderations are commonly loft in the general 
paffion ; and the more principle any perfon pofiefies, the more apt is he,. on fuch. 
occafions, to negleét and abandon his domeftic duties. Tho’ thefe caufes may 
account for the Princefs’s behavior, they had no way prepared the King to expect 
fo aftonifhing an event. He burft into tears, when the firft intelligence of it was. 
King’s con- conveyed tohim. Undoubtedly he forfaw in this incident the total expiration of his. 
Rernanon, royal authority: But the nearer and more intimate concern. of a parent laid hold 
of his heart; when he found himfelf abandoned in his uttermoft diftrefs by a child, 
and a virtuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moft tender affection. 
* God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of bis agony, ** my own children 
‘¢ have forfaken me!”? It is indeed fingular, that a Prince, whofe chief blame 
confifted in imprudences and mifguided principles, fhould be expofed, from reli- 
gious antipathy, to fuch treatment, as even Nero, Domitian, or the moft enor- 
mous tyrants, that have difgraced the records of hiftory, never met with from 
their friends and family. | 
So violent were the prejudices, which at this time prevailed, that this unhappy 


father, who had been deferted by his favorite child, was believed, upon her dif- 
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appearance, to have put her to death : And it was fortunate, that the truth was 
timely difcovered ; otherwife the populace, even the King’s guards themfelves, 


might have been engaged, in revenge, to commence 2 maffacre of the priefts and 
Catholics. 


THe King’s fortune now expofed him to the contempt of his enemies ; and his 
- behavior was not fuch as could procure him the efteem of his friends and adherents. 
Unable to refift the torrent, he preferved not prefence of mind in yielding to it; 
but feemed in this emergence as much depreffed with adverfity, as he had before 
been vainly elated by profperity. He called a council of all the peers and pre- 
lates who were in London; and followed their advice in iffuing writs for a new 
Parliament, and in fending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiffioners 
to treat with the Prince of Orange. But thefe were the laft a¢ts of royal autho- 
rity which he exerted. He even hearkened to imprudent council, by which he 
was prompted to defert the throne, and to gratify his enemies beyond what their 
fondeft hopes could have promifed them. 


THE Queen, obferving the fury of the people, and knowing how much fhe was 
the objeét of general hatred, was ftruck with the deepeft terror, and began to ap- 
prehend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, fhe was told, the Queens of 
England were not exempted. The popifh courtiers, and above all, the priefts, 
knew, that they would be the firft facrifice, and that their perpetual banifhment 
was the fmalleft penalty, which they muft expect from national refentment. T’hey 
were therefore defirous of carrying the King along with them; whofe prefence, 
they knew, would ftill be fome reffource and protection to them in foreign 
countries, and whofe reftoration, if it ever happened, would again re-inftate 
them in power and authority. The general defeétion of the Proteftants made 
the King regard the Catholics, as his only fubjects, on whofe council he could 
rely ; and the fatal cataftrophé of his father afforded them a plaufible reafon for 
making him apprehend a like fate. The infinite difference of circumftances was 
not, during men’s prefent diftraction, fufficiently weighed. Even after the people 
were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles the firft could not be 
deemed a national deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, pufhed on by a 
daring and enthufiaftic leader ; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did {till entertain, a moft violent abhorrence againft that enormity. ‘The fituation 
of public affairs, therefore, no more refembled what they were forty years before, 
‘than the Prince of Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, or connexions, 
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Tue emiflaries of France, and among the eff,’ Barillon, the’ Frétich ambaffa>* 
dor, were bufy. about the King ; and they had entertained 4 very falfe notion, which 
they inftilled into him, that nothing would more certainly retard ‘the public fettle- 
ment, and beget univerfal confufion, than his defertion of the kingdom. The 
Prince of Orange had with good reafon embraced ‘@ Contrary opinions and he 
efteemed it extremely difficult to find expediehts for! fectiring the nation, fo'long as 
the King kept poffeffion of the crown. ‘“Actuated,- ‘therefore, ‘by this’ public 110- 
tive, and no lefs, we may wel] prefunie, by private ambition, ‘he was ‘determined: 
to ufe every expedient, which might intimidate the King, and make him defert 
that throne, which he himfelf. was alone enabled to fill; He declined a perfonal 
conference with the King’s commiffioners, and {ent the earls of Clarendon and 'Ox- 
ford to-treat with them:.‘The terms, which he propofed, implied almoft a prefent 
participation: of the fovereignty: And he ftopped not a moment the march of his 
army towards London. | ; | ? 55 | 

Tue news, which the King received from all quarters, helped to continue the 
panic, into which he was fallen, and which his “enemies-expeéted to improve to 
their advantage. ‘Collonel Copley, deputy-governor of Hull, made himfelf matter 
of that important fortrefs ; and threw into prifon lord Langdale, the Sovernor, a 
Catholic; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the fame religion. 
The town of Newcaftle received the lord Lumley, and declared for ‘the Prince of 
Orange anda free Parliament, The duke of Norfolk, lord’ lieutenant of the county 
of that name, engaged it in thé fame meafure. _ The Prince’s declaration was red 
in Oxford by the duke of Ormond, and received with great applaufe by that loyal 
Univerfity, who-alfo made an offer of their plate to the Prince. Every day, fome 
perfon of quality or diftin@tion, and among the reft, the duke of Somerfet, went 
over totheenemy. A very violent declaration was. difperfed in the Prince’s name, 
but not with his participation, where-every one was commanded to feize and punifh 
all Papifts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or exercife any act 
ofauthority. It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called Lilliballero, 
being at this time publifhed in derifion of the Papifts and the Irith, it was greedily 
feceived by the people, and was univerfally fung by all ranks of men, even. by 
che King’s army, who were ftrongly feized with the national fpirit. This incident 
both difcovered, and fervedtoencreafe, the general difcontent of the kingdom. 

Tue contagion of mutiny and difobedience had alfo reached Scotland, wheénee 
the regular forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the treafurer, were with- 
drawn, in order to re-inforce the Englifh army. The marquefs of Athole, to- 
gether with the vifcount Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity favorable, 
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began to intrigue againft Perth, the chancellor; and the Prefbyterians and other @hap. IL. 
malecontents flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, appre- — 


henfive of the confequences, found it expedient to withdraw ; and the populace, as 
if that event were a fignal for their infurreétion, immediately rofe in arms, and 
rifled the popifh chapel in. the King’s palace. All the Catholics, even all the 
zealous Royalifts, were obliged to conceal themfelves; and the privy council, in- 
flead of their former fubmiffive ftrains of addrefs to the’King, and violent ediés 
againit their fellow-fubjects, now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as 
the fole reftorer of law and liberty. 


Pue King every moment alarmed, more and more, with thefe. proofs of a ge- 
néral difafiection, not daring to repofe truft in any but thofe who were expofed to 
more danger than himfelf, agitated by indignation towards ingratitude, by difdain 
of infidelity, impelled by his own fears and thofe of others; .precipitantly embraced 
the refolution of withdrawing into France, and he fent off beforehand the Queen and 
the infant Prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favorite of the French 
Monarch..; He himfelf difappeared in the night-time, attended only by Sir Edward and fight. 
Hales, anew convert; and made the beft of his way toa fhip, which waited him —— = 
near the mouth ofthe river. As if this meafure had not been the moft grateful to his 
enemies of any which he could adopt, he had carefully concealed his intention from 
all the world ;: and nothing could. equal the furprize, which feized the city, the 
court, the kingdom, upon the difcovery of this ftrange event, Men beheld; all 
on a fudden, the reins of government thrown up by the hand which held them; 
and faw none, who had any right, or even pretenfion, to take poffeflior of them. 


Tue more effectually to involve every thing in.confufion, the King appointed 
not-any one, who fhould, in_his abfence, exercife any part of the adminiftration; 
he threw the great feal.into.the river ; and he recalled all thofe writs, which had 
been iffued for eleétions to the.new. Parliament. . It-is often fuppofed, that the fole 
motive, which impelled him to:this fudden defertion, was his reluctance to. meet 
a free Parliament, and his refolution not to fubmit to thofe terms, which his fub- 
jects would deem requifite for. the fecurity of their liberties and,their religion. But 
it muft be confidered,, that his fubje€ts had. firft deferted him, and entirely loft his 
confidence; that he might reafonably be fuppofed to entertain fears for his liberty, 
€ not for his life; -and that the .conditions would not probably be moderate, 
which the nation, fenfible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the violation of 
their laws and the danger of their religion, and forefeeing his refentment on account 
of their paft oppofition, would, in his. prefent.circumftances, exact from him, 
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By this temporary diffolution of government, the populace were now matters ; 
and there was no diforder, which, during their prefent ferment, might not be 
dreaded from them. They rofe in a tumult and deftroyed all the mafs-houfes, 
They even attacked and rifled the houfes of the Florentine envoy and Spanifh am- 


baffador, where many of the Catholics had lodged their moft valuable effects. 


Jefferies, the chancellor, who had difguifed himfelf; in order to fly the kingdom, 
was difcovered by them, and fo abufed, that he dyed in a little time afterwards. 
Even the army, which fhould have fuppreffed thofe tumults, would, 1t was appre- 
hended, ferve rather to encreafe the general diforder. Feverfham had no fooner 
heard of the King’s retreat, than he difbanded the troops in the neighborhood, 
and without either difarming or paying them, let them loofe to prey upon the 
country. 

In this extremity, the bifhops and peers, who were in town, being the only re- 
maining authority of the ftate (for the privy council, compofed of the King’s 
creatures, was totally difregarded) thought proper to affemble, and to interpofe 
for the prefervation of the community. They chofe the marquefs of Halifax their 
fpeaker: They gave direétions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of 
the city: They iffued orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, 
and all the garrifons: And they made applications to the Prince, whofe enterprize 
they highly applauded, and whofe fuccefs they joyfully congratulated: 

Tue Prince on his part was not wanting to the tyde of fuccefs, which flowed in 
upon him, nor backward in affuming that authority, which the prefent exigency 
had.put into his hands. Befides the general popularity, attending his caufe, a new 
incident made his approach to London ftill more welcome. In the prefent trepida- 
tion of the people, a rumor arofe, either from chance or defign, that the difbanded 
Irith had taken arms, and had commenced an univerfal maffacre of all the Pro- 
teftants in England. This ridiculous belief was fpred all over the kingdom on 
one day;, and begot every where the deepeft confternation. The alarum bells were 
rung; the beacons fired ; men fancied that they faw at a diftance the fmoke of the 
burning cities, and heard the groans of thofe who were flaughtered in their neigh- 
borhood. It was furprizing, that the Catholics did not all perifh, in the rage which 
naturally fucceeds {uch popular panics. 

Wuite every one, either from principle, intereft, or animofity, turned their 
back on the unhappy King, who had abandoned his own caufe; the unwelcome 
news arrived, that he had been feized by the populace at Feverfham, while he was 
making his efcape in difguife; that he had been very much abufed, till he was 


known; but that the gentry had then interpofed and protected him, tho’ they itil 
3 refufed 
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refuled to confent to his evafion. Thisintelligence threw all parties intoconfufion. Chap. If. 
Lhe Prince fent Zuyleftein with orders, that the King fhould approach no nearer = *©9®- 
than Rochefter; but the meffage came too late. He was already arrived in Lon- 

don, where the populace, moved by compaffion for his unhappy fate, and actuated 

by their own levity, had received him with fhouts and acclamations. 

Durinc the King’s abode at Whitehall, little attention was payed him by the 
nobility or any perfons of diftinétion. They had, all of them, been previoufly 
difgufted on account of his blind partiality to the Catholics; and they knew, that 
they were now become more criminal in his eyes by their late public applications to 
the Prince of Orange. He himfelf fhowed not any fymptoms of fpirit, nor dif- 
covered any intention of refuming the reins of government, which he had once 
thrown afide. His authority was now plainly expired; and as he had exercifed 
his power, while poffefied of it, with very precipitant and haughty councils, he re- 
linquifhed it by a defpair, equally precipitant and pufillanimous. ; 

Noruinc remained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate how they fhould 
difpofe of his perfon. Befides, thatthe Prince may juftly be fuppofed to have 
poffefied more generofity than to think of offering violence to an unhappy Mo- 
narch, fo nearly related to him ; he knew, that nothing would fo effectually pro- 
tnote his own views as the King’s retreat into France, a country at all times fo ob- 
noxious to the Englifh. It was determined, therefore, to pufh him into that 
meafure, which, of himfelf, he feemed fufficiently inclined to embrace. The 
King having fent lord Feverfham on a civil meflage to the Prince, defiring a con- 
f-rence for an accommodation in order to the public fettlement, that nobleman was 
put in arreft, under pretext of his wanting a paffport: The Dutch guards were 
ordered to take poffeffion of Whitehall, where the King then lodged, and to dif- 
place the Englifh: And Halifax, Shrewfbury, and Delamere, brought a mefiage 
from the Prince, which they delivered to the King in bed after midnight, ordering 
him to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a feat of the dutchefs 
of Lauderdale’s. He defired permiffion, which was eafily granted, of retiring to 
Rochefter, 2 town near the fea coaft. It was perceived, that the artifice had 
taken effect; and that the King, terrified with this harfh treatment, had renewed 
his former refolution of leaving the kingdom. of 

Hz lingered, however, fome days at Rochefter, under the protection of a Dutch 
guard, and feemed defirous of an invitation ftill to keep poffeffion of the throne. 
He was undoubtedly fenfible, that, as he had, at firft, trufted too much to his 

people’s loyalty, and in confidence of their fubmiffion, had offered the highett vio- 
Jence to their principles and prejudices; fo had he, at laft, on finding his difappoint- 
ment, gone too far into the other extreme, and had haftily fuppofed them devoid 
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of -all fenfe of duty or allegiance... But obferving, that the church; the nobility, 
the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting him, and leaving him to his own 
councils, he fubmitted to his melancholy fate ; and being urged by earneft letters 
from the Queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him, 
and he arrived fafely at Ambleteufe in Picardy, whence he haftened to St. Germains. 
Lewis received hiny with the higheft generolity, fympathy, and regard; a con- 
duet, which, more than his moft fignal victories, contributes to the honor of that 
creat Monarch. 


Tavs ended the reign of a Prince, whom, if we confider his perfonal character 
rather than his public condu@t, we may fafely pronounce to have been more unfor- 
tunate than criminal. He had many of thofe qualities which form a good citizen: 
Even fome of thofe, which, had’ they not beén fwallowed up in bigotry and arbi- 
trary principles, ferve'to compofe a good Sovereign. In domettic life, his condu@ 
was Irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation. Severe, but open in his 
enmities, fteddy in his councils, diligent in his {chemes, brave in his enterprizes, 
faithful, fincere, and honorable in his dealings with all men: Such was the cha-~ 
racter, with which the duke of Yorke mounted the throne of England. In that 
high ftation, his frugality of public money was remarkable, his induftry exemplary, 
his application to naval affairs fuccefsful, his encouragement of trade judicious, his 
jealoufy of national honor laudable : What then was wanting to make him an excel- 
lent Sovereign? A due regard and affeétion to the religion and conftitution of his 
country. Had he been pofleffed of this effenttial quality, even his midling talents, 
aided by fo many virtues, would have rendered his reign honorable and happy- 


When it was wanting, every excellency, which he poffefled, became dangerous 
and pernicious to his kingdoms. 


Tue fincerity of this Prince (a virtue, on which he highly valued himfelf) has 
been much queftioned in thofe re-iterated promifes, which he made of preferving 
the liberties and religion of the nation. It muft be confeffed, that his reign was 
one continued ihvafion of both; yet is it known, that, to his laft breath, he per- 
fifted in afferting, that he never meant to fubvert the laws, or procure more thana 
toleration and an equality of privileges to his catholic fubjects. This queftion can 
only affect the perfonal character of the King, not our judgment of his public con- 
duct. Tho’ by a ftretch of candor we thould admit of his fincerity in thefe pro- 
felfions, the people were equally juftifiable in their refiftance of him. So lofty was 
the idea, which he had entertained of his legal authority, that it left his fubjeéts lit- 
tle or no right to liberty, but what was dependant 6n his fovereign will and plea- 
fure. And fuch was his zeal of profelytifm, that, whatever he might have in- 
tended, he plainly ftopped not at toleration and equality: He confined all power, 
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: encouragement, and favor to the Catholics: Converts from intereft would foon Chan tr 
have multiplied upon him: If not the greateft, at leaft the beft part of the people, 158Be 
he would have flattered himfelf, were brought over to his religion: And he would 
in a little time have thought it juft, as well as pious, to beftow on it all the public 
eftablifhments. Rigors and perfecutions ‘againft heretics would fpecdily have fol- 
lowed ; and thus liberty and the proteftant religion had in the iffue been totally fub- 
verted ; tho’ we fhould not fuppofe, that the King, on the commencement of his ~ | 
reign, had ferioufly formed a plan for that purpofe. . And om the whole, allowing 
this Prince to have poffeffed good qualities and good intentions, his conduct (reas 
only, on that very account, as a ftronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow any 
Prince, infeéted with that fuperftition, to wear the crown of thefe kingdoms. 


Arrer this manner, the valor and abilities of the Prince of Orange; fecondedby 
furprizing fortune, had effected the deliverance of this ifland; and with very little 
effufion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch army and a few private foldiers fell 
in an accidental fkirmith) had expelled from the throne a great Prince, fupported 
by a formidable fleet and a numerous army. Still the more dificult tafk remained, 
and what perhaps the Prince regarded as not the leaft important: The obtaining 
for himfelf that crown, which had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some 
lawyers, intangled in the fubtilties and forms of their profeffion, could think of no 
expedient ; but that the Prince fhould claim the crown by right-of conqueft, fhould 
affume immediately the title of Sovereign; and fhould call a Parliament, which» 
being thus legally fummoned by a King in poffeffion, could ratify whatever had 
been tranfaéted before they affembled. But this meafure, being deftructive of all 

) principles ‘of liberty, the only principles on which ‘his future throne could be efta- 
| blifhed, was prudently rejected by the Prince, who, finding himfelf poffeffed of the 
eoodwill of the nation, refolved to leave them entirely to their own guidance and 
direction. ‘The peers and bifhops to the number of near ninety made an addrefs, 
defiring him to fummon @ convention by circular letters; to affume, in the mean 
time, the management of all public affairs ; and to concert meafures for the fe- 
curity of Ireland. At the fame time, they refufed reading a letter, which the King 
had Jeft in order to apologize for his late defertion, by the violence, which had 
been put upon him. ‘This ftep was a fufficient indication of their intentions with 
regard to that unhappy Monarch. 
~ Sryzz the Prince feemed unwilling to act upon an authority, which might be 
deemed fo imperfeét; He was defirous of obtaining a more exprefs declaration 
of the public.confent. A very judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpofe. 
All the members, who,had fat in the Houfe of Commons during any Parliament 
- of Charles the fecond (the only Parliaments whofe election was efteemed free) were 
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invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the 
common council of the city. This was the moft proper reprefentative of the 
people, which could be fummoned during the prefent emergence. . They unani- 
moully voted the fame addrefs with the Lords: And the Prince, being thus fup- 
ported by all the legal authority, which could poflioly be obtained in the prefent 
critical juncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations of England ; 
and his orders were univerfally complied with. A mot profound tranquillity pre- 
vailed thro’out the kingdom ; and the Prince’s adminiftration was fubmitted to, 
as if he had fucceeded in the moft regular manner. to the vacant throne. The 
fleet received his orders: The army, without murmur or oppofition, allowed him 
to new-model them, And the city fupplied him with a loan of two hundred thou- 


fand pounds, 


Luz conduct of the Prince with regard to Scotland, was founded on the fame 
prudent and moderate maxims. Finding, that there were many Scotchmen of 


Settlement of rank at that time in London, he fummoned them together, laid before them his 


intentions, and afked their advice in the prefentemergency. This affembly, con- 
“iting of thirty noblemen and about fourfcore gentlemen, chofe duke Hamilton 
for prefident; a man, who, being of a temporizing character, was determined to 
pay court to the prefent authority. His eldeft fon, the earl of Arran, profefied 
an adherence to King James; a ufual policy in Scotland, where the father and fon, 
during civil commotions, are often obferved to take oppofite fides ; in order to fe- 
cure at all adventures the family from forfeiture. Arran propofed to invite back 
the King upon conditions ; but as he was vehemently oppofed ia this motion by 
Sir Patric Hume, -and feconded by nobody, the afiembly made an offer to the 
Prince of ‘the prefent adminiftration, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate 
a little on thefe events; a convention, by circular letters from. the Prince, was | 
fummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty-iecond of March ; where it was foon viii. 
ble, that the interef{t of the malecontents would entirely prevail. The more zea- 
lous Royalifts, regarding this aflembly as illegal, had forborn to appear at. elec- 
tions ; and the other party were returned from moft places. ‘The revolution was 
not, in Scotland:as in England, effected by the coalition of Whig and Tory: The 
former party alone had over-powered the government, and were too much enraged 
by the paft injuries, which they had fuflered, to admit of any compofition with: 
their former matters. So foon as the purpofe of the convention was difcovered, 
the earl of Balcarras and vifcount Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 
from Edinburgh ; and the convention having pafied a vote; that King James, 
by his mal-adminiftration, and his abufe of power, had forfeited all title to the 
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crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the Prince and Princefs of Chap. Il. 
Orange. cout 
Tne Englifh convention was affembled; and it immediately appeared, that the 224 of Janua- 

Houte of Commons, both from the prevailing humor of the people, and from the "Y: . 
Influence of prefent authority, were moftly chofen from among the whig party. tk — 
After thanks were unanimoufly given by both Houfes to the Prince of Orange for mects. 
_the deliverance, which he had brought them; a memorable vote was in a few days 

pafied by a great majority of the Commons, and fent up to the Houfe of Peers for 

their concurrence. It was contained in thefe words. ‘* That King James the fe- 

‘* cond, having endeavored to fubvert the conftitution of the kingdom, by break- 

** ing the original contract betwixt King and people, and having, by the advice of 

** Jeiuits and other wicked perfons, violated the-fundamental laws, and with- 

** drawn himfelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 

“¢ throne is thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried to the upper Houfe, met 

with great oppofition; of which it is here neceffary for us to explain the reafon. 


Tue Tories and the High-church-men, finding themfelves at once menaced 
with a fubverfion of their laws and of their religion, had zealoufly promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occafion departed from thofe principles of non-re- 
fiftance, of which, ,while the King favored them, they had formerly made fuch 
loud profeffions, Their prefent apprehenfions had prevailed over their: political 
tenets ; and the unfortunate James, who had too much relied on thofe general de- 
clarations, which never will be reduced to practice, found in the iffue that both 
parties were fecretly united in oppofition to him. - But no fooner was the danger 
pafied, and the general fear fomewhat allayed, :than party prejudices refumed, in 
fome degree, their former authority ; and the Tories were afhamed of that victory, 
which their antagonifts, during the late tranfactions, had obtained over them. 
They were inclined, therefore, to fteer a middle courfe; and, tho’ generally de- Views of the 
termined to oppofe the King’s return, they refolved not to confent to the de- P#'*: 
throning him, or altering tne line of fucceffion. A regent with kingly power was 
the expedient, which they propofed ; and a late inftance in Portugal feemed to give | 
{ome authority and precedent to that plan of government. 

In favor of this fcheme the Tories urged, that, by the uniform tenor of the 
Enelith laws, the right of the crown was ever regarded as facred, and could, on 
no accornt, and by no mal-adminiftration, be forfeited by the Sovereign: That 
to dethrone a King and to ele& his fucceffor,° was a praétice quite unknown to the 
conftitution, and had a-tendency to render kingly power entirely dependant and 
precarious: That where the Prince, from his tender years, from lunacy, or from 
other natural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold the reins of government, . both 
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the laws and former practice agreed in appointing a repent, who, during the inter- 
val, was inveited with the whole power of the adminiftration: That the inveterate 
dnd dangerous prejudices of King: Janies had rendered him as unfit to fway the 
E.nglith feepter, as if he had fallen into lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the 


_ people to have recourfe to the fame remedy: ‘That the election of one King was a 


precedent for the eleCtion of another; and the government, by that means, would 
either degenerate into a republic, or what was worfe, into a turbulent and fediti- 
ous\Monarchy: That the cafe was ftill more dangerous, if there remained a Prince, 
who claimed the crown ‘by right of fucceffion, and difputed, on fo plaufible’a 
ground, the title of the prefent Sovereign: That tho’ the doétrine of non-tefitt- 
ance might not, in every poffible circumftance, be abfolutely true, yet was the be- 
lief of it extremely expedient ;-and to eftablith a government, which fhould have 
the contrary principle for its bafis, was to‘lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions © 
and convulfions: ‘That‘the appointment -of a regent was indeed expofed to many in- 
conveniencies ; but fo long as the line of fucceffion was preferved entire, there was 
ftill a profpeét of putting an end, fome time or other, to the public diforders: And 
that fcarce any inftance. occurred in hiftory, efpecially in the Englith hiftory, whefe 
a difputed title had not in the iffue, beén: attended with much greater ills, than all 
thofe, which the people had fought:to fhun,. by departing from the lineal fuccefior. 


Tue leaders of the whig-party,”‘on ‘the other hand, afferted, that, ifthere was 
any ill in the precedent, that ill would refult as much from the eftablifhing a regent, 
as from the dethroning one King, and appointing his fucceffor’,; nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly and rafhly embraced: by the: people, ‘be lefs the fource of 
public .convulfions than the other: .That if the laws ‘gave no exprefs: permiffion to 
depofe the Sovereign, neither did they authorize the refifting- his authority, or fe- 
parating the power from the title :: That’a regent was unknown, ‘except where the 
Prince, by reafon of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of a'will ; and 
in that cafe, his will was fuppofed to be involved in that of the regent: That it 
would be the height of abfurdity to try a man for acting upon a commiffion, received 
from a Prince, whom we ourfelves acknowlege to be the lawful Sovereign, and no 
jury would decide fo contrary both to law and to;common fenfe, as to condemn fuch 
acriminal: That even the profpect of being delivered from this monftrous inconve- 
nience was, in the prefent fituation of things, more diftant than that of putting an 
end to a difputed fucceffion: That allowing the young Prince to be the legitimate 
heir, he had been carried abroad ; he would be educated in principles deftructive of 
the conftitution and eftablifhed religion ; and he would probably leave a fon, liable 
to the fame infuperable obje€tion: That if the whole line were cut off by law, the 
people would in time forget or neglect their claim; an advantage, which could not 
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be, hoped for, while the adminiftration was conduéted in their name, and while they 
were {till acknowleged to poffefs the legal title :- And that a nation thus perpetually 
governed by regents or protectors approached much nearer a republic, than one 


fubjeét to Monarchs, whofe hereditary regular fucceflion, as well as prefent authority, 
was fixed and appointed by ‘the people. 


Tuts queftion was agitated with great zeal by the oppofite partiesin the Houfe 
of Peers. The chief {peakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rochefter,: and 
Nottingham ; among the Whigs, Halifax and Danby. The queftion was carried 
for a King by two voices only, fifty-one againtt forty-nine. All the prelates, ex- 
cept two, the bifhops of London and Briftol, voted for a regent. The primate, 


a difinterefted but pufillanimous: man, kept at a diftance,. both from the Prince’s 
court and from Parliament. 


Tur Houfe of Peers proceeded next to examine piece-meal the vote, fent up to 
them by the Commons, They debated, ‘* Whether there was an original contract 
** between King and people,””' and the affirmative was carried by fifty-three againft 
forty-fix; a proof that the: Tories were already lofing ground) The next queftion 
was, §* Whether King James had broke that original: contract?’ and after a flight 
oppofition the affirmative prevailed. » The Lords proceeded to take into confidera- 
tion the word, abdicated; and it was carried that deferted was more proper. The 
concluding queftion was, ‘* Whether King James, having broke the original con- 
“* tract, and de/erted the government; the throne’ was thereby vacant ?” » This 
queftion was debated with more heat:and contention than any of the former; and 
upon a divifion, the Tories. prevailed by eleven voices,. and-it was carried to omit 
the laft. article with regard to the vacancy of the crown.» The vote was fent back to 
the Commons with thefe amendments. 

Tue earl of Danby had embraced. the project of beftowing the Crown folely 
upon the Princefs of Orange, and of admitting her as hereditary legal fucceflor to 
King James: Paffing by the infant Prince as illegitimate or fuppofititious. His 
change of party in the laft queftion gave the Tories fo confiderable a’ majority in the 
number of voices. 

_ Tur Commons ftil! infifted on their vote, and fent up reafons,; why the Lords 
fhould depart from their amendments. The Lords were not convinced; and it 
was neceflary to have a free conference, inorder to fettle this queftion. Never na- 
tional debate furely was more important, nor managed by more able fpeakers ; yet 
is one furprized to find the topics, infifted on’ by both fides, fo very frivolous 5 
more refembling the verbal difputes of the fchools than the folid reafonings of 
ftatefmen and legiflators. In public tranfactions of fuch confequence, the true 
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ruling party, -having united ‘with the Tories, in order to bring about ‘the revolu- 
tion, had fo much deference for their new allies, as not to infift, that the crown 
fhould be declared forfeited, on account of the King’s mal-adminiftration : Such 
a declaration, they thought, would imply too exprefs a cenfure of the old tory 
principles, and too open a preference of their own.» They agreed therefore to con- 
found togéther the King’s abufing his power and his withdrawing from the king- 
dom ; and they called the whole an abdication; as if he bad given a virtual, tho’ 
not a verbal, confent to his dethronement. The Tories took advantage of this ob- 
vious impropriety, which had been occafioned merely by the complaifance or pru- 
dence of the Whigs; and they infifted upon the word, defertion, as much more 
fignificant and intelligible. It was retorted on them, that, however that expreffion 
might be juftly applied to the King’s withdrawing himfelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, be extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. And thus both 
parties, while they warped their principles from regard to their antagonifts, and 
from prudential confiderations, loft the praife of confiftence and uniformity. 


Tue managers for the Lords next infifted, that even allowing the King’s abufe . 
of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it 
could operate no otherwife than his voluntary refignation or his natural death; 
and could only make way for the next fucceffor. It was a maxim of Enelifh law, 
that the throne was never vacant , but inftantly upon the deceafe of one King was 
filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of his predecefior. 
And however young or unfit for government the fuccefior, however unfortunate 
in his fituation, tho’ he were even a captive in the hands of public enemies; yet no 
juft reafon, they thought, could be affigned, why, without any default of his own, 
he fhould lofe a crown, to which, by birth, he was fully intitled. The managers of 
the Commons might have oppofed this reafoning by many fpecious and even folid 
arguments. They might have faid, that the great fecurity for allegiance being 
merely opinion, any fcheme of fettlement fhould be adopted, in which, it was 
moft probable, the people would acquiefce and perfevere. That tho’ upon the na- 
tural death of one King, whofe adminiftration had been agreeable to the laws, ma- 
ny and great inconveniencies would be endured rather than exclude his lineal fuc- 
ceffor; yet the cafe was not the fame, when the people had been obliged, by their 
revolt, to dethrone a Prince, whofe illegal meafures had, in every circumftance, 
violated the conftitution, ‘That in thefe extraordinary revolutions, the govern- 
ment returned to its firft principles, and the community acquired a right of pro- 
viding for the public intereft by expedients, which, on other occafions, might be 
deemed violent and irregular. That the recent ufe of one extraordinary remedy 
familiarized the people to the practice of another, and more reconciled their minds 
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¢o fuch licences than if the government had run on in its ufual tenor. And that Chap. Ul. 
King James, having carried abroad his fon, as well as withdrawn himfelf, had given GB 
fuch juft provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarly involved it in fuch diff- 
| culties, that the interefts of his family were juftly facrificed to the public fettlement 

and tranquillity. Tho’ thefe topics feem reafonable, they were intirely forborne by 

the whig managers ; both becaufe they implied an acknowlegement of the infant 

Prince’s legitimacy, which, it was agreed, to keep in obfcurity, and becaufe they 

contained too exprefs a condemnation of tory principles. They were contented to 

maintain the vote of the Commons by fhifts and evafions ; and both fides parted at 

laft without coming to any agreement. 


Bur it was impoffible for the public to remain long in the prefent fituation. The 
perfeverance, therefore, of the Lower Houfe obliged the Lords to comply ; and by 
the defertion of fome Peers to the whig party, the vote of the Commons, without 

any alteration, paffed by a fmall majority in the Upper Houfe, and received the 
f fanction of every part of the legiflature, which then fubfifted. 


Ir happens unluckily for thofe, who maintain an original contract between the 
magiftrate and people,’ that great revolutions of government, and new fettlements 
of civil conftitutions, are commonly conduéted with fuch violence, tumult and dif- 
order, that the public voice can {carce ever be heard ; and the opinions of the ci- 
| tizens are at that time lefs attended to than even in the common courfe of admini- 
; {tration The prefent tranfactions in England, it muft be confeffed, are a very 
)  fingular exception to this obfervation. The new ele€tions had been carried on 

with great tranquillity and freedom : The Prince had ordered the troops to depart 
from all the towns, where the voters affembled: A tumultuary petition to the 
two Houfes having been promoted, he took care, tho’ the petition was calculated 
for his own advantage, effectually to fupprefs it: He entered into no intrigues, 
either with the electors or the members: He kept himfelf in a total filence, as if 
he had been no way concerned inthefe tranfactions: And fo. far from forming ca- 
‘bals with the leaders of parties, he difdained even to beftow carefles on thofe, 
ot whofe affiftance might be ufeful to him: This conduét was highly meritorious, and 
We difcovered great moderation and magnanimity ; even tho’ the Prince unfortunately, 
i thro? the whole courfe of his life, and on every occafion, was noted for an addrefs 
. fo cold, dry, and diftant, as it was very difficult for him, on account of any intcreft, 


to foften or familiarize. i | 
Art lait, the Prince deigned to break filence, and to exprefs, tho’ in a private 
manner, his fentiments on the prefent fituation of affairs. He called together 
Halifax, Shrewfbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told them, that having 
Vou. II. Lil been 
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Chap. II, been invited over to reftore their liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize, and 
1089. _ had at laft happily effected his purpofe: That it belonged to the Parliament, now 
chofen and afiembled with freedom, to concert meafures for the public fettlement ? 
and he pretended not to interpofe in their determinations. That he heard of feveral 
fchemes propofed for eftablifhing the government: Some infifted ona regent ; others 
were defirous of beftowing the Crown on the Princefs: It was their concern alone 
to prefer that plan of adminiftration which was moft agreeable or advantageous to 
them. That if they chofe to fettle a regent, he had no objeétion: He only thought 
it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was determined not to be the regent, 
hor ever to engage in a fcheme, which, he knew, would be expofed to fuch in- 
{uperable difficulties. That no man could have a jufter or a deeper fenfe of the 
Princefs’s merit than he was imprefied with ; but he would rather remain a private 
perfon than enjoy a crown, which muft depend on the will or life of another. And 
that they muft therefore make account, if they chofe eithér of thefe two plans of 
fettlement, that it would be totally. out of his power to affift them in carrying it into 
execution: Fis affairs abroad were too important to be abandoned for fo precarious 
a dignity, or even to allow him fo much leizure as would be requifite to introduce 

order into their disjointed government. 

THeEse views of the Prince were feconded by the Princefs herfelf, who, as fhe 
poffefied many virtues, was a moft obfequious wife to a hufband, who, in the 
judgement of the generality of her fex, would have appeared fo little attractive and 
amiable. All confiderations were neglected, when they came in competition with. 
what fhe efteemed her duty to the Prince. When Danby and others of her parti 
zans wrote her an account of their {chemes and proceedings, fhe exprefled great 
difpleafure ; and even tranfmitted their letters to her hufband, as a facrifice to con- 
jugal fidelity. The Princefs Anne alfo concurred in the fame plan. for the public 
fettlement ; and being promifed an ample revenue, was contented to be poftponed. 
in the fucceffion to the crown. . And as the title of her infant brother, in the prefent 
eftablifhment, was entirely neglected; the might, on the whole, efteem herfelf, 
in point of intereft, a great gainer by this revolution. 

ALL parties, therefore, being agreed, the Convention paffed a bill, where they 
he cant °F fettled the the Prince and Princefs of Orange, the fole adminiftration to 
the crown, 1€tted the crown on the Prince and Princefs of Orange, the fole adminiftration to 

remain in the Prince: The Princefs of Denmark to fucceed after the death of the 
Prince and Princefs of Orange ; her pofterity after thofe of the Princefs, but before 
thofe of the Prince by any other wife. ‘The Convention annexed to this fettlement. 
of the crown a declaration of rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 
been difputed between King and people, were finally determined . and. the powers 
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éf royal prerogative were more narrowly circumfcribed and more exactly defined, Chap. Il. 
than in any former period of the Englifh government *. | 1689. 


Tius we have feen, thro’ the courfe of four reigns, a continued ftrugele main- Manners, 
tained between the crown and the people: Privilege and Prerogative were ever at fens 
variance: And both parties, befides the prefent object of difpute, had many latént 
claims, which, on a favorable occafion, they produced againft their adverfaries. 
Governments too fteddy and uniform, as they are feldom free, fo are they, in the 

_ judgement of fome, attended with another fenfible inconvenience: They abate the 
active powers of men; deprefs courage, invention, and genius; and produce an 
univerfal lethargy in the people. Tho’ this opinion may be juft; the fluctuation 
and conteft, it muft be allowed, of the Englifh government were, during, thefe 
reigns, much too violent both for the repofe and fafety of the people. Foreign 
affairs, at that time, were either, entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious pure 

. pofes: And in the domeftic adminiftration there was felt a continued fever, either 
fecret or manifeft’; fometimes the moft furious convulfions and diforders. The 
revolution forms a new epoch in the conttitution ; and was attended with confe- 
quences much more advantageous to the people, than the barely freeing them from 
a bad adminiftration. -By deciding many important queftions in favor of liberty, 
and ftill more, by that great precedent of depofing one King, and eftablifhing a 
4 new family, it gave fuch an afcendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 
of the Englifh conftitution beyond all controverfy. And it may fafely be affirmed, 
without any danger of exaggeration, that we in this ifland have ever fince enjoyed, 
if not the beft fyftem of government, at leaft the moft entire fyftem of liberty, that 


ever was known amongtt mankind. | 

To decry with fuch violence, as ‘s affected by fome, the whole line of Stuart ; 

) to maintain, that their adminiftration was one continued encroachment on the incon 
teftible rights of the people s is not giving due honor to that great event, which not 

only put a period to their hereditary fucceffion, but made a new fettlement of the 

whole conftitution. The ‘nconveniencies, fuffered by the people under the two 
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firft reigns of that family (for in the main they were profperous) proceeded in’ a 
great meafure from the unavotdable fituation of affairs ; and {carce any thing could; 
have prevented thofe events, but fuch vigor of genius in the Sovereign, attended 
with fuch. good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to overpower the liberties 
of his people. While the Parliaments, in thefe reigns, were taking advantage of: 
the neceffities of the Prinee, and attempting every. feffian to abolifh, or circum-. 


fcribe, or define, fome prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the ufual tenor 


of government: Muft it not be expected, that the Prince would defend an autho- 
rity, which, for above a century, that is, during the whole regular courfe of the 
former Englifh government, had been exercifed without difpute or controverfy ? 
And tho” Charles the fecond in 1672 may with-reafon be deemed the agegrefior, nor 
is it poflible to juftify his conduct; yet were there fome motives furely, whicly 
could engage a Prince, fo foft and indolent, and at the fame time, fo judiciousy 
to attempt fuch hazardous enterprizes. Fe felt, that public affairs had reached a: 
fituation, at which they could not poffibly remain, without fome farther innovations 
Frequent Parliaments were become almoft entirely requifite to the conduct of pub- 
lic bufinefs; yet thefe affemblies were ftill, in the judgement of the Royalifts,, 
much inferior in dignity to the Sovereign, whom they feemed better: caléulated tor 
council than control. The Crown ftill poffeffed' confiderable power of oppofing: 
Parliaments ; and had not as yet acquired the means of influencing them. : Hence: 
a continued jealoufy between thefe parts of the conftitution :- Hence the inclination: 
mutually to take advantage of each other’s neceffities: Hence the impoffibility un- 
der which the King lay of finding minifters, who could at once be ferviceable and 
faithfulto him. If he followed his own choice in appointing his fervants, without 
regard to their parliamentary intereft, a refractory feffion-was inftantly to be ex- 
pected : If he chofe them from among the leaders of popular affemblies, they either. 
loft their influence by adhering to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in or- 
der to preferve their influence with the people. Neither Hambden,. whom Charles 
the firft was willing to gain at any price; nor-Shaftefbury, whom Charles the fe- 
cond, after the popifh plot, attempted to engage in his councils; would renounce 
their popularity for the precarious, and, as they efteemed it,. deceitful favor of the 
Prince, Theroot of their authority they ftill thought to lye in the Parliament; and 
as the power of that affémbiy was not-yet-uncentroleable, they ftill refolved to_aug- 
ment it, tho’-at the expence ofthe royal prerogatives. 

*T 1s no wonder, that thefe events, by the reprefentations of faction; have long 
been extremely clouded and obfcured. No man has yet arofe, who has been 
enabled to pay no regard but-to truth, and has dared to expofe her, without cover: 
ing or difguife, to the eyes of the prejudiced public, Even that party amongft 
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us, who boaft of the higheft regard to liberty, have not poffeffed fufficient liberty 
of thought’; nor have been able to decide impartially of their own merit compared 
with that of their antagonifts. More noble undoubtedly in their ends, and more 
beneficial to mankind ; they muft alfo be allowed to have been often lefs juftifiable 
in the means, and in many of their tranfa€tions to have payed more regard to poli- 
tical than to moral confiderations. Being obliged to court the populace, they found 
it requifite to comply with their rage’ and folly ; and have even, on many occa- 
fions, by propagating fictions, by promoting violence, ferved to infatuate, as well 
as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender of liberty and juftice. Charles 
the firft was a tyrant, a Papift, anda contriver of the Irith maffacre: The church 
of England was relapfing faft into idolatry: Puritanifm was the only true religion, 
and the covenant the favorite object of heavenly regard: ‘Thro’ thefe delufions the 
party proceeded, and, what may feemmore wonderful, fill to the encreafe of law. 
and liberty; ’till they reached the impofture of the popifh plot, a fiction which ex- 


ceed’ the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. But however fingular thefe events- 


may appear, thereis really nothing altogether new-in any peried of modern hiftory : 
And it is remarkable, that tribunitian arts, tho’ fometimes ufeful in a free contti- 
tution, have often been fuch as men of ftrié&t: probity and honor could not bring 
themfelves either to practife or approve: The other faction, who,, fince the revo- 
lution, have been obliged-to:court the:populace, fometimes found it requifite to 
employ like artifices. 

Tue whig party, for a courfe of near feventy years, have, almoft without in- 
terruption, enjoyed the whole authority of the government; and no honors nor 
offices could be obtained but by their countenance and protection, But this event, 
which has been advantageous to the ftate, has been deftructive to the truth. of 
hiftory, and has eftablifhed many grofs falfhoods, which itis unaccountable how 
any civilized nation could have embraced with regard to its domeftic. occurrences. 
Compofitions the moft defpicable, both for ftyle and matter; have been extoled, 
and propagated, and red’; as if they-had equalled the moft celebrated remains of 
antiquity. And becaufe the ruling party had obtained an advantage over their.an- 
tagonifts in the philofophical difputes concerning fome of their general principles ; 
they thence affumed a right to impofe on the public their account of all particular 
tranfactions, and to reprefent the other party as coverned entirely by the loweft and 
moft vulgar prejudices. But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided; and tha’ 
no-one will ever pleafe either faction by moderate opinions, it is there we are moft 
likely to meet with truth and certainty. 
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We shall fubjoin to this general view of the Englifh government, fome account 
of the {tate of the finances, arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reftoration and 
revolution, | 

Tue revenue of Charles the fecond, as fettled by the long Paaliament, was put 
upon a very bad footing. It was too fmall, if they intended to make him inde-— 
pendant in the common courfe of his adminiftration: It was too large, and fettled 
during too longa period, if they refolved to keep him in entire dependance. The 
large debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that Prince, the neceffity of 
fupplying the naval and military ftores, which were entirely exhaufted *; that of 
repairing and finifhing his palaces: All thefe caufes involved the King in great 
difficulties immediately after his reftoration; and the Parliament were not fufficiently 
liberal in fupplying him. Perhaps too he had contraéted fome debts abroad; and 
his bounty to the diftreffed cavaliers, tho’ it did not correfpond either to their fer- 
vices or expectations, could not fail, in fome degree, to exhauft his treafures, 
The extraordinary fums, granted the King during the firft years, did not fuffice 
for thefe extraordinary charges; and the excife and cuftoms, the only conftant re- 
venue, amounted not to nine hundred thoufand pounds a year, and fell very much 
fhort of the ordinary charges of the government. The addition of hearth-money 
in 1662, and of the other two branches in 1669 and 1670 brought up the reve- 
sue to one million three hundred fifty-eight thoufand pounds, as we learn from 
lord treafurer Danby’s account : But the fame authority informs us, that the yearly ex- 
pence of the government was at-that time at one million three hundred eighty-feven 
thoufand feven hundred and feventy pounds +, without mentioning contingencies, 
which are always very confiderable, even under the moft prudent adminiftration. 
Thofe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and 
were never renewed by the Parliament: They were computed to be above two 
hundred thoufand pounds a year. It muft be allowed, becaufe afferted by all co- 
temporary authors, of both parties, and even confefied by himfelf, that King 
Charles was fomewhat profufe and negligent. But it is likewife certain, that a 
very rigid frugality was requifite to fupport the government under fuch difficulties. 
There is a familiar rule in all bufinefs, that every man fhould be payed, in propor- 
tion to the truft repofed in him, and to the power, which he enjoys; and the nation 
foon found reafon, from Charles’s dangerous connexions with France, to repent 
their tranfereffion of that prudential maxim, 


Ir 


* Lord Clarendon’s fpeech to the Parliament, O&. 9, 1665. 
+ Ralph’s Hiftory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord’s Memoirs, p. 12, that the receipts 


of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hundred thoufand 


pounds, or one million three hundred fixty-fix thoufand pounds a year. See likewife, p. 169. 
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Ir we eftimate the ordinary revenue of Charles the fecond at one million two 
hundred thoufand pounds a year during his whole reign, the computation will rather 
be above than under the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all the 
fums, which they had granted the King towards the payment of old debts, threw, 
the laft day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one million feven 
hundred forty-three thoufand two hundred fixty-three pounds*. All the ex- 
traordinary fums, which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amounted to 
eleven millions four hundred forty-three thoufand four hundred and feven pounds ; 


which divided by twenty-four, the number of years, which that King reigned, 


make four hundred feventy-fix thoufand eight hundred and eight pounds a year, 
During that time, he had two violent wars to fuftain with the Dutch; and in 
1678, he made very expenfive preparations for a war with France. In the firit 
Dutch war both France and Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and the 
naval armaments in England were very great ; fo that it is impoffible he could have 
fecreted any part, at leaft any confiderable part, of the fums, which were then voted 
him by Parliament. 


To thefe fums we muft add about one million two hundred thoufand pounds, 


which had been detained from the bankers on fhutting up the Exchequer in 1672. 
The King payed fix per cent for this money during all the reft of his reignt. It 


is remarkable, that, notwithftanding this violent breach of faith, the King, two 


years afterwards, borrowed money at eight per cent; the fame rate of intereff,, 
which he had payed before that event {A proof, that public credit, inftead of be- 
ing of fo delicate a nature, as we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, fo hardy and 
robuft that it is very difficult to deftroy it. 

Tue revenue of James was raifed by the Parliament to about one million eight 
hundred fifty thoufand pounds and his income as Duke of Yorke being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a year; a fum well proportioned to the: 
public neceffities, but enjoyed by him in too independant a manner. The national 
debt at the revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thoufand nine hundred 


twenty-five pounds |}. | 

Tue militia fell much to decay during thefe two reigns, partly by the policy 
of the Kings, who had entertained a diffidence of their fubjects, partly ses that ill 
judged law, which limited the King’s power of muttering, and arraying them. In: 
the beginning, however, of Charles’s reign, the militia were {tll deemed formida- 


ble. 
® Journals, 29th of December; 1660. ~ $ Danby’: Memoirs, p. 7e { Id. p. gy 
4. Journ. 1{t of March, 1689. jj Journ, 20th of March, 16895 3 
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Chap. II. ble. ‘De Wit having propofed to the French King an invafion of England duting 
1089: “the firft Dutch war, that Monarch replied, that fuch an attempt would be entirely 
fruitlefs, and -would-tend only to unite the Englifh. Ina few days, faid he, after 

our landing, there will be fifty thoufand men at leaft upon us*. 

Cuarzss in the beginning of ‘this reign had in pay near five thoufand men, of 
guards and garrifons. At the end of his reign, he augmented this number to near 
eight thoufand men. James on Monmouth’s rebellion had on foot about fifteen 
thoufand men; and when the Prince of Orange invaded him, there were no fewer ~ 


than thirty thoufand regular troops in England. 

Tue Englith navy, during the greateft part of Charles’s reign, made a great figure, 
both for numbers of fhips, valor of the men, and conduct of the commanders, 
Even in 1678, the fleet confifted of eighty-three fhipsT ; befides thirty, which were 
at that time onthe ftocks. On the King’s acceffion he found only fixty-three veffels 
of all fizest. During the latter part of Charles’s reign, the navy fell confiderably 
to decay, by reafon of the nartownefs of the King’s revenue: But James, foon 
after his acceffion, reftored it to its former power and glory; and before he left the 

throne, carried it much farther. The adminiftration of the admiralty under Pepys 
is {till regarded as a model for order and ceconomy. The fleet at the revolution 
confifted of one hundred feventy-three veffels of all fizes; and required forty-two 
thoufand feamen to man it |. That King, when Duke of Yorke, had been the 
firtt inventor of fea fignals. The military genius, during thefe two reigns, had not 
totally decayed among the young nobility. Dorfet, Mulgrave, Rochefter, not 

~ to mention Offory, ferved on board the fleet, and were prefent in the moft furious 
engagements againft the Dutch. 

Tue commerce and riches of England did never, during any period, encreafe 
fo faft as from the reftoration to the revolution. ‘The two Dutch wars, by difturb- 
ing the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of this ifland; and after 

Charles had made a feparate peace with the States, his fubjects enjoyed unmolefted 
the trade of Europe. The only difturbance, which they met with, was from a 

few French privateers, who infefted the channel; and Charlesinterpofed not in be- 

‘half of his fubjects with fufficient fpirit and vigor. The recovery or conqueft of 
New Yorke and the Jerfeys was a very confiderable acceffion to the ftrength and fe- 

curity of the Englifh colonies; and together with the fettlement of Penfilyania and 
‘Carolina, which was effected during this reign, extended prodigioufly the Englifh 
empire 

* (D’Eftrades zoth of O&ober, 1666. — + Pepys’s Memoirs, p. 4. t Memoirs 

of Englifh affairs, chiefly nayal. j| Lives of the admirals, yol. ii. p. 476. 
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empire in America. The perfecutions of the Diffenters, or more properly fpeaking, Chap. TI. 
the reftraints impofed upon them, contributed to augment and people thefe colonies. ited 
Dr. Davenant affirms *, that the fhipping of England doubled during thefe ¢wenty- 
eight years.. Several new manufactures were eftablifhed; in iron, brafs; filk, 
hats, glafs, &c, One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when they were 
threatened with a French conqueft, brought the art of dying: woolen cloth into 
England, and by that improvement faved the nation great fums of money. The 
encreafe of coynage during thefe two reigns was ten millions two hundred fixty-one ! 
thoufand pounds. A board of trade was ereéted in 1670; and the earl of Sandwich 
was made prefident. | 
Tue French King, about the beginning of Charles’s reign, laid fome impofi- 
tions on Enelifh commodities: And the Englifh, partly difpleafed with this inno- 
vation, partly moved by their animofity againft France, retaliated, by laying fuch 
reftraints on the commerce with that kingdom as amounted almoft to a prohibition. 
They formed calculations, by which they perfwaded themfelves, that they were 
lofers a million and a half or near two millions a year bythe French'trade. But no 
good effeéts were found to refult from thefe reftraints; and “in King James’s reign 
they were taken off by the Parliament. © = 4 sete ues es 
Ar the fame time that the burroughs of England were deprived of their privi- 
leges, the like attempt was made on the colonies. King James recalled their char- 
ters, by which their liberties were fecured; and he fent over governors invetted 
with abfolute power. The arbitrary ptinciples of that Monarch appeared inevery 
part of his adminiftration. | | 
Tue people, during thefe two reigns, were, in a great meafure, cured of that 
wild fanaticifm, by which they had formerly been fo much agitated. Whatever 
new vices they might acquire, it may. be queftioned, whether, by this. change, 
they were, in the main, much lofers in point of morals. By the example of the 
King and the cavaliers, licentioufnefs and debauchery became very prevalent’ in 
the nation. The pleafures of the table were .much purfued. Love was treated 
‘more as an appetite than a paflion, . The one fex began to abate. of the national 
character of chaftity, without being able to infpire the other with fentiment or 
delicacy. ; iaeaery 24 ae 
Tue abufes in the former age, arifing from: overftrained ‘pretenfions of piety, | 
had much propagated the fj pirit of irreligion + ; and many of the ingenious pach gt j 
this 
® Difcourfe on the public revenues, part ti, Pp, 29s, 33s 30... 2 da 
+ Tus fophifm, of arguing from the abufe of any thing againft-the ufe of it, is one of the grofieft, 
and at the fame time, the moft common, to which men are fubject. ‘The hiftery of all ages, and none 
Vou. Il. M m m more 
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this period lie under-the imputation of Deifm.  Befides wits ‘and {cholars by pro« 
feffion, Shaftefbury, ‘Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, Effex, .Ro- 
chefter, Sidney, Temple are fuppofed to have adopted thefe principles. 


Tue fame faétions, which formerly diftracted the nation, were revived, and 
exerted themfelves in the moft ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againft each 
other. King Charles, being in his whole deportment a model of eafyand gentle: 

manly 
more than that of the period, which is our fubje&, offers us exa mples of the abufe of religion; and 


we have not been fparing, in this yolume more than in the former, to remark them: But whoever 
would thence draw an inference to the difadvantage of religion in general would argue very rafhly and 


_€rroneoufly. The proper office of réligion is to reform men’s lives, to’ purify their hearts, to inforce 


all moral duties, and to fecure obedience to the Jaws aud civil magiftrate. While it purfues thefe fa- 
lutary purpofes, its operations, tho’ infinitely valuable, are fecret and filent, and feldom come under 
the cognizance of hiftory. That adulterate fpecies of it alone, which inflames faétion, animates fedi- 
tion, and prompts rebellion, diftinguifhes itfelf on the open theatre of the world, and is the great 
fource of revolutions.and public convulfions. ‘The hiftorian, therefore, has fcarce occafion to mention 
any other kind of religion ; and he, may retain the higheft regard for true piety, even while he ex- 
pofes all the abufes of jthe;falfe. He may even think, that he cannot better fhow his attachment to 
she former than by deteéting the latter, and laying open its abfurdities and pernicious tendency. 


Ir is no proof of irreligion in an hiftorian,, that he remarks fome fault or imperfeétion in each fe& 
of religion, which he has occafion to mention. Ev ery inftitution, however divine, which i is adopted 
by men, mutt partake of the weaknefs and infirmities of our nature ; and will be apt, unlefs carefully 
guarded, to degenerate into/one extreme or the other. What {pecies of devotion’{o pure, noble, and 
worthy, the Supreme Being, ,as that which is moft {piritual, fimple, unadorned, and. which partakes 
nothing either of the fenfes or imagination ? Yet is it found by experience, that this mode. of worfhip 
does very. naturally, among the vulgar, mount up into extravagance and fanaticifm. Even many of 
she firft reformers are expofed to this reproach 5 and their zeal, tho’, in the event, it proved extremely 
ufeful, partook ftrongly of the enthufiaftic genius: Two of the judges in the reign of Charles the fe- 
cond fcrupled not to advance this opinion even from the bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp,, 
and ornament may fcem-to correct the abufe ;» yet will'it be found very difficult to prevent fach a form 
of religion from finking fometimes into fuperitition. ‘The church of England itfelf, which is perhaps 
the beft medium among thefe extremes, will be allowed, at leaft during ‘the age of archbifhop Laud, 
to have been fomewhat infected with 4 fuperftition, refembling the popifh ; and to have payed a higher 
regard to fome pofitive inftitutions, than the nature of the things, ftrictly fpeaking, would permit. It 


‘is the bufinef‘of anvhiftoriam to. remark thefe abufes of all kinds; but it belongs alfo to a prudent. 


reader to confine the reprefentations, which he meets with, to that age alone of which the author 
treats. ‘What abfurdity, for inftance, to fuppofe, that the Prefbyterians, Independants, Anabaptitts, 
and other feétaries of the prefent age partake of all the extravagancies, which we remark in thofe, who 
bore thefe appellations in the laft century? ‘ The inference indeed feems jufter ; where fecis have been 
noted for fanaticifm during one period, to conclude, that they will be very moderate and reafonable in, 
the fubfequent. For as it is the nature of fanaticifm to abolith all flavifh fubmiffion to prieftly’ power ;. 
it follows, that as foon as the firft ferment is abated, men are naturally in fuch fees left.to the free ae 
of their reafon, and fhake off the fetters of cuftom and authority. 
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manly’ behavior,, improved. the politenefs of the nation; as much as faétion, which 
of all things is moft deftru@ive to politenefs, could poffibly permit. His courtiers 
were long diftinguifhable in England by their obliging and agreeable manners. 


Amipsrt the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, which overfpred the nation, 
during the Commonwealth and Proteétorfhip, there were a few fedate philofophers, 
who, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reafon, and eftablifhed con- 
ferences for the mutual communication of their difcoveries in phyfics and geometry. 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwel’s fifter, and was afterwards 
created bifhop of Chefter, promoted thefe philofophical converfations, Immediately 
after the reftoration, thefe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their num- 
ber, were denominated the Royal Society. But this patent was all they obtained from 
the King. Tho’ Charles was a great lover of the fciences, particularly chymiftry 


and: mechanics, he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. His. - 


craving courtiers and miftreffes, by whom he was perpetually furrounded, engroffed 
all his expence, and left him neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
contemporary, Lewis, who fell fhort of the King’s genius and knowlege in this 
particular, much exceeded him in liberality. Befides penfions conferred on learned 
men thro’out all Europe, his academies were direfted by rules and fupported by 
fallaries: A generofity, which does great honor to his memory ; and in the eyes 
of all the ingenious part of mankind, will be efteemed an atonement for many of 
the errors of his reign. , We may be furprized, “that this example fhould not be 
more followed by Princes ; fince it is certain, that this bounty, fo extenfive, fo be- 
neficial, and fo much celebrated, coft not that Monarch fo great a fum as is often 
conferred on one fingle, ufelefs, overgrown favorite or courtier. 

Bur tho’ the French academy of fciences was directed, encouraged, and, fup- 
ported by the Sovereign, there arofe in England. fome men of fuperior genius, who 
were more than fufficient to caft the ballance, and.who drew on themfelves and on 
their native country the regard and. attention; of all Europe. Befides Wilkins, 
Wren, Wallis, eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obferver by micro- 
fcopes, and Sydenham, the reftorer of true phyfic ; there flourifhed during this 
period a Boyle and a Newton;, men, who trode; with cautious, and therefore the 
more fecure fteps, the only road, which leads to true philofophy. | 
- Bovit improved the pneumatic engine, invented, by Otto Guericke, and was 
thereby enabled to make feveral new and curious experiments on the air as well 
as on other bodies: His chymiftry is, much admired by thofe acquainted with 
that art : His hydroftatics contain. 2 greater mixture of Feafoning and invention 
with experiment than aby other of his,works 5; but his realoning is ftill remote from. 
that boldnefs and temerity, which had‘led.aftray fo many philofophers, , Boyle was 
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a great partizan of the mechanical philofophy; a ‘theory, which,. by difcovering 
forte of the fecréts of nature, ‘and allowing us to imagine the reft, is fo agreeable 
to the natural’ vanity and curiofity of men. 

In Newton this ifland may boaft of having produced the greateft and rareft 
genius that ever arofe for the ornament and inftriGion of the fpecies. Cautious, 
in admitting no principles but‘fuch as were founded on experiment; ‘but refolute 
to adopt every fuch principle, howéver new or unufual: From modefty, igno- 
rant of his fuperiority above the reft of mankind ; and thence, lefs careful’ to 
accommodate his reafonings to common apprehenfions: More anxious to merit 
than acquite fame: He ‘was from. thefe caufes long unknown to the world ; but 
His reputation at laft broke’ out with a loftre, which fearce any writer, during his 
own life-trme, had ever before attained, ’While Newton feemed to draw off the 


veil from fome of the myfteries of nature, he fhowed at the fame time the im- 


perfections of the mechanical philofophy; and thereby reftored her ultimate fecrets 
to that obfcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain. 


Tis age was far from being fo favorable to polite literature as to the {ciences. 
Charles, tho’ fond of wit, ‘tho’ poffefied himfelf of a confiderable’ fhare of it,, 
tho” his tafte of converfation feems to have been found and juft; ferved rather to 
corrupt than improve the poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at'the reftoration, and’ freedom was again given to pleafantry and in- 
genuity ; men, after fo long an’ abftinence, fed‘on‘thefe delicacies ‘with les tafte 
thah avidity, anid the'coarfeft'and moft irregular fpecies of wit was received by the: 
court as well as by the people. - ‘Fhe produétions at that time'réprefertéd.on the 
theatre were fuch monfters of extravagance and folly; fo utterly dévoid of all 
reafon or‘even common fenfe ; that they’ would be the difgrace of En@lith litera- 
ture; had not the nation mriadte atonement for its former admiration of them,: by 
the total oblivion to'whlich they aré now condemined, » The'duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearfal, which expofed'thefe' wild produ@tions, feems to’ be a’ piece of ‘ridicule: 

carried to excels ; yet in reality the copy fcarcé equals fome of the abfurdities, which 
we meet with in the originals. 


~ 'Tirs fevere fatyre, together with the goodfenfe of the nation, corrected, after 


dome time, the extravazancies of the fathionablé wit; but the productions of litera- 


ture ftill wanted ‘much of that corre¢tnef8 and delicacy, which we fo much admire 
in the antients, and in thé French writers, their judicious imitators. It was in- 
deed during this period chiefly, that that nation left’ the Englifh behind them in 
the prodactions of poetry, eloquence, ‘hiftory, and other branches of polite let- 
ters ; and acquired a fuperiority, which the efforts of Englifh writers, during the 
fibfequent age, did more fuccefsfully conteft with them, The arts and fciences 

were 
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were imported from Italy into’ this ifland as early as inte France; and made at firft 
more furprizing advances. Spencer, Shakefpear, Bacon, Johnfon were much fu- 
perior to their cotemporaries, who flourifhed in that kingdom. Méilton, Waller, 
Denham, Cowley, Harvey were at leaft equal to their cotemporaries. ‘The reign 
of Charles the fecond, which fome prepofterotily reprefent as our auguftan age, 
retarded the progrefs.of polite literature in this iland ; and-it was then found, that 
the immeafurable licentioufnefs, which was. indulged or rather applauded at court, 
was more deftructive to the refined arts. than even the cant, nonfenfe, and enthufiafm 
of the preceding period. 


Mos-r of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments of genius, per. 
verted by indecency and bad tafte ; but none more than Dryden, both by reafon of 
the greatnefs of his talents and the grofs abufe which he made of them.. His plays, 
excepting a few. fcenes, are,utterly disfigured by vice or folly or. both: His tranf- 
Jations appear too. much the offspring of hafte and hunger: Even his fables are ill- 
chofen. tales, conveyed in an incorreét, tho’ f{pirited verfification, Yet amidift this 
great number of loofe, productions, the refufe of our language, there are found 
fome fimall. pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greateft part of Abfalom and Achi- 
tophel, and.a few more, which difcover fo great genius, fuch richnefs of expreffion, 
fuch. pomp and variéty of numbers, that they leave us equally full of regret and 
indignation, on account of the inferiority or rather great abfurdity of his other 
writings... . 

Tue very name of .Rochefter is offenfive to modelt ears; yet does his poetry 
difcover fuch energy.of ftyle and fuch. poignancy of fatyre, as, give eround to ima- 
sine what. fo fine.a genius, had he fallen. in a more happy age-and followed better 
models, .was-capableof producing. . The antient fatyritts often ufed great liberty 
in their expreffions.; but their freedom, no more refembles the licence of Rochefter, 
than the nakednefs of an Indian does. that of acommon proftitute. 
na W y.cHERLEY. was ambitious: of. the reputation of wit and libertinifm,; and he at- 
tained it : He .was.probably capable, of ;reaching the, fame of true comedy, and 
‘ aftructive ridicule, . Otway hada genius finely turned to the pathetic; but he 
neither obferves ftriétly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, ftiil more effential, 
of propriety, and decorum. By one fingle piece the duke of Buckingham did both 
ereat fervice to his age and honor to himtelf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dor- 
fet, and Rofcommon wrote ina good tafte; but their productions are either feeble 
or carelefS. - The marquefs of Halifax difcovers a refined genius; and nothing but 
jeizure and an inferior ftation feem wanting to have procured him great eminence 


in literature. 
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Or all the confiderable writers of this age, Sir William Temple is almoft the only 
one, who kept himfelf altogether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licen: 
tioufnefs, which overwhelmed the nation. ‘The {tyle of this author, tho’ extremely 
negligent, and even mixed with foreign idioms, is agreeable and interefting, That 
‘mixture of vanity, which appears in his works, is rather_a recommendation to them, 
By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the character of ‘the author, full 
of honor and: humanity; and fancy that we are engaged, not in the perufal of a 
book, but in converfation with a companion. 


Txo’ Fudibras was publifhed, and probably compofed, during Charles’s reign, 
Butler may juftly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the foregoing pe. 
riod. No compofition abounds fo: much as Hudibras in ftrokes of juft and inimi- 
table wit ; yet are there many performances, which give as great or greater enter- 
tainment on the whole perufal. ‘The allufions are often dark and far-fetched; and 
tho’ fcarce any author was ever able to exprefs his thoughts in fo few words, he 
often employs too many thoughts on one fubjeét, and thereby becomes prolix after 
an unufual manner. It is furprizing how much erudition Butler has introduced with 
fo good a grace into a work of pleafantry and humor: Hudibras is perhaps one of 
the moft learned compofitions, that is to be found in’any language. The advan. 
tage, which the royal caufe received from this poem, in expofing the fanaticifm 
and falfe pretences of the former parliamentary party, was prodigious. The King 
himfelf had fo good tafte as to be highly ftruck with the merit of the work, 
and had even got a great part of it by heart: Yet was he either fo carele in his 
temper, or fo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, or, more properly {fpeak- 
ing, of gratitude, that he allowed the author, who was a man of virtue and pro- 
bity, to live in obfcurity and dye in want. Dryden is an inftance of a negligence 
of the fame kind. His Abfalom fenfibly contributed to the victory, which the 
Tories obtained over the Whigs after the exclufion Parliaments: Yet could not this 
merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an eftablifhment,’ which might ex- 
empt him from the neceflity of writing for bread. Otway, tho’ a profeft Royalitt, 
could not even procure bread by his writings; and he had the fincular fate of dy- 
ing literally of hunger. Thefe incidents throw a great ftain on the memory of Charles, 
who had difcernment, loved genius, was liberal of money, but’ attained not the 
praife of true generofity. | 
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Cuar.es Il’s DecLARATION from BREDa. 


NH ARLES, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. To all our loving fubjects of what de- 
eree or quality foever, greeting. If the general diftraction, and confufion, which 
is fpread over the whole kingdom, doth not awaken all men to a defire, and long- 
ing, that thofé wounds which have fo many years together been kept bleeding, may 
be bound up; all we can fay will be to no purpofe. However, after this long filence, 
we have thought it our duty to declare, how much we defire to contribute there- 
tinto: And that, as we can never give over the hope, in good time, to obtain the 
poffeffion of that right, which God and nature hath made our due; fo we do make ; 
‘it our daily fuit to the Divine Providence, that he will, in compaffion to us, and 
our fubjects, after fo long mifery and fufferings, remit, and put us into a quiet, 
and peaceable poffeffion of that our right, with as little blood and damage to oug 
people as is poffible ; nor do we defire more to enjoy what is ours, than that all 
our fubjeéts may enjoy what by law is theirs, by a full and entire adminiftration of 
juftice thro’out the land, and by extending our mercy where it is wanted and deferved. 
Anp to the end that fear of punifhment may not engage any, confcious to them- 
{elves of what ‘is paft, to'a perfeverance in guilt for the future, by oppofing the 
quiet and happinefs of their country, in the reftoration both of King, and Peers, 
and People, to their juft, ancient, and fundamental rights; we co by thefe prefents 
declare, that we do grant a free and general pardon, which we are ready, upon 
demand, to pafs under our great feal of England, toall our fubjects of what degree 
or quality foever, who within forty days after the publifhing hereof, fhall lay 
hold upon this our grace and favor, and fhall by any public act declare their 
doing fo, and that they return to the loyalty and cbedience of good fubjects 5 ex- 
cepting only fuch perfons as thall hereafter be excepted by Parliament. Thofe only 
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excepted, let all our fubjects, how faulty foever, rely upon the word of a King, 
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folemnly given by this prefent declaration, that no crime whatfrever committed 
again{t us, or our royal father, before the publication of this, thall ever rife in 
judgement, or be brought in queftion againft any of them, to the leaft indamage- 
ment of them, either in their lives, liberties, or eftates, or (as fear forth as lies in 
our power) fo much as to the prejudice of their reputations, byany reproach, or 
terms of diftinction from the reft of our beft fubjedts » we defiring, and ordaining, 
that henceforward all notes of difcord, feparation, and difference of parties, be ut- 
terly abolifhed among all our fubjeéts; whom we invite and conjure to a perfeét 
“union among themfelves, under our protection, for the refettlement of our jutt . 
rights, and theirs, in a free Parliament ; ‘by which; upon the word of a King, we 
will be advifed. 

Awp  becaufe the paffion and uncharitablenefs of the times, hive produced. fe- 
veral opinions in religion, by which. men are engaged in parties and animofities 
againft each other ; which, when they fhall hereafter unite in a freedom of con- 
verfation, will be compofed, or better underftood ; wedo declare a liberty to ten- 
der confciences; and that no man fhall be difquieted, or called jn. quettion, for 
differences of opinion in matters of religion which do not difturbthe peace of the 
kingdom ; and that we fhall be ready to confent to fiich an a€ of Parliament, 


as, upon mature deliberation, fhall be offered to us, for the full granting that 
indulgence, 


‘Anp becaufe in the continued diftraGtions of -fo many years, and fo many and 
great revolutions, many grants and purchafes.of eftates have been made to and by 
Jnany officers, foldiers, and others, who are now pofiefied of tke fame, and who 
may be liable to actions at law, upon feveral titles; we are likewife willing thar all fuch 
differences, and all things relating to fuch grants, fales, and purciafes fhall be de- 


termined in Parliament; which can beft provide for the jutt fatishation of all men 
who are concerned. 


Anp we do farther declare, that we will be ready to confent t any. aét or aés 
of Parliament to the purpofes aforefaid, and for the full fatisfaction of all arrears 
due to the officers and foldiers of the army under the command of general Monk; 


and that they fhall be received into our fervice upon as good pay, and conditions, 
as they now enjoy, 


NUM- 
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The DECLARATION of RIGHTs. 


V HEREAS the late King James the fecond, by the affiftance of divers 


evil counfellors, judges and minifters employed by him, did endeavor to 
fubvert and extirpate the proteftant religion, and the laws and liberties of this king- 
dom; by affuming and exercifing a power of difpenfing with, and fufpending of 
laws, without confent of Parliament: By committing and profecuting divers wor- 
thy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excufed from concurring to the faid af- 
fumed power: By iffuing and caufing to be executed, a commiffion under the great 
feal, for erected a court called, The Court of Commiffioners for Ecclefiaftical 
Caufes: By levying money for and to the ufe of the Crown, by pretence of pre- 
rogative, for other time, and in other manner, than the fame was granted by Par- 
liament: By raifing and keeping a.ftanding-army within this kingdom in time of 
peace, without confent of Parliament 3 and quartering foldiers contrary to law: By 
caufing divers good. fubjeéts, being Proteftants, to be difarmed, at the fame time 
when Papifts were both armed and employed contrary tolaw: By violating the free- 
dom of election of members to ferve in Parliament: By profecutions in the court of 
King’s Bench for matters and caufes cognizable only in Parliament; and by divers 
other arbitrary and illegal courfes.. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, 
and unqualified perfons, have been returned and ferved on juries in trials, and par- 
ticularly divers jurors in trials for high-treafon, which were not freeholders; and _ex- 
ceffive bail hath been required of perfons committed in criminal cafes, to elude the 
benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the fubjeéts; and exceffive fines have been 
impofed ; and illegal and cruel punifhments inflicted and feveral grants and pro-. 
mifes made of fines and forfeitures, before any conviction or judgment againft the 
perfons upon whom the fame were to be levied: All which are utterly and directly 
contrary to the known laws and ftatutes, and freedom of this realm. 

Awp whereas the faid late King James the fecond, having abdicated the govern- 
ment, and the throne being thereby vacant, his highnefs the Prince of Orange 
(whom it hath pleafed Almighty God to make the glorious inftrument of deliver- 
ing this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of the Lords 
fpiritual and temporal, and divers principal perfons of the Commons) caufe letters 
to be written to the Lords fpiritual and temporal, being Proteftants, and other let- 
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ters to the feveral counties, cities, univerfities, burroughs, and cinque-ports, for 
the chufing of fuch perfons to reprefent them, as were of right to be fent to Par- 
liament, to meet and fit at Weftminfter, upon the twenty-fecond day of January, 
in this year 1688, in order to fuch an eftablifhment, as that their religion, laws and 
liberties, might not again be in danger of being fubverted : Upon hich letters, 
elections having been accordingly made; and thereupon the Lords fpiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, purfuant to their feveral letters and elections, being 
now aflembled in a full and free reprefentative of this nation, taking into their moft 
ferious confideration the beft means for attaining the ends aforefaid, do in the firft 
place (as their anceftors in like cafe have ufually done) for vindicating and arene 
their ancient rights and liberties; declare, 


Tuart the pretended power of fufpending laws, or execution of laws, by re- 

gal authority, without confent of Parliament, is illegal. 2. That the pretended 
power of difpenfing with laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, as 
it hath been aflumed and exercifed of late, is illegal*. 3. That the commiffion for 
erecting the late court of commiffioners for ecclefiaftical caufes, and all other com- 
miffions‘and courts of the like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4. That levying 
of money for or to the ufe of the Crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant 
of Parliament, for longer time, or in any other manner than the fame is or fhall be 
granted, is illegal. 5. That it is the right of the fubjeéts to petition the King, 
and all commitments and profecutions for fuch petitioning, are illegal. 6. That 
the raifing or keeping a ftanding-army within the kingdom in time of peace, unlefs 
it be with confent of Parliament, is againft law. 7. That the fubjeéts, which are 
Proteftants, may have arms for their defence fuitable to their condition, and as 
allowed by law. 8. That ele€tions of members of Parliament ought to be free. 
g. That the freedom of fpeech, and debates or proceedings in Parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or queftioned in any court or place out of Parliament. ro. 
That excefiive bail ought not to be required, nor exceffive fines impofed, nor cruel 
and unufual punvhments inflicted. 11. That jurors ought to be duly empannelled 
“and returned, and jurors which pafs upon men in trials of high-treafon ought to be 
freeholders. 12. That all grants and promifes of fines and forfeitures of particular 
perfons, before conviction, are illegal and void. 13. And that for redrefs of all 
erievances, 


* Itis remarkable, that the convention, even when they had the making of their own terms, could 
not condemn the difpenfing power in general, which had been uniformly exercifed by every former 
King of England. They only condemned it fo far, as it bad been affumed and exercifed of late. And. it 
is equally ssid ble. that this partial condemnation has in effeét involved a total exclufion of that 
power, which at prefent is exercifed by the crown on no occafion. _ For it was found : mpoflible to fix 
any boundaries, or determine the cafes, in which it would be legal or fafe to exercife it. 
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grievances, and for the amending,, ftrengthening and preferving of.the laws, Par- 
liaments ought to be held’ frequently. 

Anp they do claim, demand and infift upon all and fingular the premiffes, as 
their undoubted rights and liberties’ Arid no) declarations, judgments, doings or 
proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in any of the faid premiffes, ought in any 
wife to be drawn hereafter into confequence or example. ‘To which demand of their 
rights they are particularly encouraged by the declaration of his highnefs the Prince 
of Orange, as being the only means for obtaining a full redrefs and remedy therein, 

Havinc therefare an entire confidence, that his faid highnefs the Prince of 
Orange will perfect the deliverance fo far advanced by him, and will ftill preferve 
them from the violation of their rights, which they have here afferted, and from all 
other attempts upon their religion, rights and liberties ; the Lords fpiritual and 
temporal, affembled at Weftminfter, do refolve, That William and Mary, Prince 
and Princefs of Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions. thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and royal 
dignity of the faid kingdoms and dominions, to them the faid Prince and Princefs, 
during their lives and the life of the furvivor of them; and that the fole and full 
exercife of the regal power be.only in, and executed by the faid Prince of Orange, 
in the-names of the faid Prince and Princefs during their joint lives 5 and after their 
deceafe the faid crown and.royal dignity of the faid kingdoms and dominions to be 
to the heirs of the body of the faid Princefs's’ and for default of fuch iffue, to the 
Princefs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; and for default of fuch 
‘ffue, to the heirs of the body of the faid Prince of Orange. 

Anp the faid Lords fpiritual and temporal, and Commons, do pray the  faid 
Prince and Princefs of Orange, to accept the fame accordingly: And that the oaths 
hereafter mentioned be taken by all perfons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
fupremacy ‘might be required by law, inftead of them ; and that the faid ‘oaths of 
allegiance and fupremacy be abrogated: I A.B. do fincerely promile and {wear, 
‘Phat I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their Majetties, King Willianrand _ 
Queen Mary. So help me God.. I-A; B» do fwear, ‘That’ T'do from my heart 
abhor, deteft and abjure, as impious and ‘heretical, this damnable doctrine and po- 
tion, That Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope; or’ any authority 
of the fee of Rome, may be depofed or murdered by their fubjects, or any other what- 
foever. And I dodeclare, That no foreign Prince, perfon, prelate, nate or Rpen: 
tate, hath, or ought to have, any jurifdiction,. power, luperionity’ ee 
or authority ecclefiaftical or fpiritual; within this tealm, So helpme Goa. 
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i. AC. Augufti Thuani Hiftcria fut Tempcris, Edita per S. Buckley. In 7 vols, 
2. The Works of the Hon. Robert Bayle. To which is prefixed, 4 new Account of 
his Life, confifting partly of Memoirs drawn up by himfelf. In 5 vols. 
3- The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord High Chancellor of England.. With feveral 
addtional Pieces, never before printed in any Edition of his Works. T’o which js prefixed, A 
New Life of the Author. “By Mr. Mallet. In'3 vols.” The third Edition. 
The <ddditional Pieces, and Life, may be hadalone, to complete the firft Edition of the 4 
vols. in 1730. 

4. The Ola and Other Works of Ffames Harrington, Efq; The Third Edition, to which 
is now added an /ndex. 

Lhe Appendix may be had alone, to complete thofe Gentlemen’s Books, who have bought 

Mr. Loland’s Edition. 

5. An Hiftorical and’ Political Difeourfe of the Laws and Government of England By Na- 
thaniel Bacon, of Gray’s-lnn, Efqy The Fourth Edition. \Correéted and improved by a Gen- 
tleman of the Adiddle-Temple. 

6. Lhe Works of Edmund Ludlow, Containing his Memoirs and other Traés, now colle&ted 
into 1 vol. To whichis prefixed the Life of the Author, by the Editor. 

7+ Difcourfes concerning Government, by Algernon Sidney. To.which is added, Some Let- 
ters of Mr, Sadney’s, never before publifhed, and a Life of the Author, by Thomas Birch, D. D, 
and5.R.S. With a copious Index. 

There are a few of the above Seven Books printed’ on a fuper-fine Writing-Paper. 

8. Allthe Works of Sohn Locke, Efq; | With Alphabetical Lables. The Fifth Edition. In 

vols, : | si 
: Q. Cyclopedia: Or, An Univer fal DiGionary of Arts andSciences. By E. Chambers, F.R.S. 
The Seventh Edition, correéted and amended, with fome Additions. In 2 vols. 

Additicns taken from the Fourth Edition of Mr. Chambers’ Univerfal Diétionary of Arts and 

Sciences, Fc. for the Ufe of the Purchafers of the former Editions, may be had feparate. 

10. A Supplement to Mr.-Chambers’s Cyclopedia ; Or, Univerfal Diionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences. In 2 vols. 

11. An Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlieft Account of Time to the Prefent. Iluftrated with 
Maps, Cuts, Chronological and other Tables. In 10 vols. 

12. Additions to Ditto, In 1 vol. Tiluftrated with a great Number of Cuts. » 

13. The Hiftery and Antiquities of Scotland, from the earliet Account of Time, to the 
Death of Fames 1. Anno1437. By William Maitland, F.R.S.. And from that Period to the 
Acceffion of Fames VI, to the Crown of England, Anno 1603, ByanotherHand. The whole 
comprifed from the moft Authentick Vouchers. . 

Lt ought tobe cbferved, that as it was Sor many Centuries the Policy both of England and Fance, 

to be allied with Scotland, fo there is no underfianding the Hiftories of thoje Nations, without 
a thorough knowledge of that of the Scots, which however cannot be obtained Srom any Hificry 
of that People hitherto publifhed. 

14. A Complete Syfiem of Geography: Tluftrated with 70 Maps. In 2 vols. 

15. Bishop Burnet’s Hiftory of His Own Time. In 2. vols. 

16. Bifhip Burnet’s Hiftory of the Reformation of the Church of England. The 3d Part. 
Being a Supplement to the 2 vols. formerly publifhed. 

17. The Worss of the Learned J/aac Barrow, D, D. late Mafter of Trinity-College; Cam-~ 
bridge. In 2 vols, | 
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